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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  one  of  the  key  figures  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  symbolised 
some  of  the  major  forces  which  have  transformed  our  age. 

When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  young,  history  was  still  the  privilege  of  the 
West;  the  rest  of  the  world  lay  in  deliberate  darkness.  The  impression  given  was 
that  the  vast  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  existed  merely  to  sustain  their  masters 
in  Europe  and  North  America.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  own  education  in  Britain 
could  be  interpreted,  in  a  sense,  as  an  attempt  to  secure  for  him  a  place  within 
the  pale.  His  letters  of  the  time  are  evidence  of  his  sensitivity,  his  interest  in 
science  and  international  affairs  as  well  as  of  his  pride  in  India  and  Asia.  But  his 
personality  was  veiled  by  his  shyness  and  a  facade  of  nonchalance,  and  perhaps 
outwardly  there  was  not  much  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  run  of  men. 
Gradually  there  emerged  the  warm  and  universal  being  who  became  intensely 
involved  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  in  all  lands.  In  doing 
so,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  gave  articulation  and  leadership  to  millions  of  people  in  his 
own  country  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

That  imperialism  was  a  curse  which  should  be  lifted  from  the  brows  of 
men,  that  poverty  was  incompatible  with  civilisation,  that  nationalism  should  be 
poised  on  a  sense  of  international  community  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
brood  on  these  things  when  action  was  urgent  and  compelling — these  were  the 
principles  which  inspired  and  gave  vitality  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  activities  in  the 
years  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  and  made  him  not  only  an  intense  nationalist 
but  one  of  the  leaders  of  humanism. 

No  particular  ideological  doctrine  could  claim  Jawaharlal  Nehru  for  its  own. 
Long  days  in  jail  were  spent  in  reading  widely.  He  drew  much  from  the  thought 
of  the  East  and  West  and  from  the  philosophies  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
Never  religious  in  the  formal  sense,  yet  he  had  a  deep  love  for  the  culture  and 
tradition  of  his  own  land.  Never  a  rigid  Marxist,  yet  he  was  deeply  influenced 
by  that  theory  and  was  particularly  impressed  by  what  he  saw  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  his  first  visit  in  1927.  However,  he  realised  that  the  world  was  too 
complex,  and  man  had  too  many  facets,  to  be  encompassed  by  any  single  or 
total  explanation.  He  himself  was  a  socialist  with  an  abhorrence  of  regimentation 
and  a  democrat  who  was  anxious  to  reconcile  his  faith  in  civil  liberty  with  the 
necessity  of  mitigating  economic  and  social  wretchedness.  His  struggles,  both 
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within  himself  and  with  the  outside  world,  to  adjust  such  seeming  contradictions 
are  what  make  his  life  and  work  significant  and  fascinating. 

As  a  leader  of  free  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  recognised  that  his  country 
could  neither  stay  out  of  the  world  nor  divest  itself  of  its  own  interests  in  world 
affairs.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  was  possible,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  sought  to  speak 
objectively  and  to  be  a  voice  of  sanity  in  the  shrill  phases  of  the  ‘cold  war’. 
Whether  his  influence  helped  on  certain  occasions  to  maintain  peace  is  for  the 
future  historian  to  assess.  What  we  do  know  is  that  for  a  long  stretch  of  time  he 
commanded  an  international  audience  reaching  far  beyond  governments,  that 
he  spoke  for  ordinary,  sensitive,  thinking  men  and  women  around  the  globe  and 
that  his  was  a  constituency  which  extended  far  beyond  India. 

So  the  story  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  that  of  a  man  who  evolved,  who  grew 
in  storm  and  stress  till  he  became  the  representative  of  much  that  was  noble  in 
his  time.  It  is  the  story  of  a  generous  and  gracious  human  being  who  summed 
up  in  himself  the  resurgence  of  the  ‘third  world’  as  well  as  the  humanism  which 
transcends  dogmas  and  is  adapted  to  the  contemporary  context.  His  achievement, 
by  its  very  nature  and  setting,  was  much  greater  than  that  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
And  it  is  with  the  conviction  that  the  life  of  this  man  is  of  importance  not  only 
to  scholars  but  to  all,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  who  are  interested  in  the  valour 
and  compassion  of  the  human  spirit  that  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 
has  decided  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes  consisting  of  all  that  is  significant  in 
what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  and  wrote.  There  is,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  a  man  so  engrossed  in  affairs  and  gifted  with  expression, 
much  that  is  ephemeral;  this  will  be  omitted.  The  official  letters  and  memoranda 
will  also  not  find  place  here.  But  it  is  planned  to  include  everything  else  and  the 
whole  corpus  should  help  to  remind  us  of  the  quality  and  endeavour  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  leader  of  men  and  a  lover  of  mankind,  but  a  completely  integrated 
human  being. 


New  Delhi 
18  January  1972 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


Among  its  many  riches,  this  volume  contains  two  immensely  valuable  sets  of 
documents.  One  is  comprehensive  statements  in  Parliament  on  the  Punjabi 
Suba,  where  Nehru  explains  in  great  detail  why  he  opposes  it;  and  with  them 
we  have  the  record  of  his  talks  with  Fateh  Singh  over  three  days,  with  all  the 
drama  of  last  minute  negotiations  on  when  and  how  to  meet.  These  took  place 
against  the  background  of  Tara  Singh’s  fast;  consequently  the  section  on  Punjab 
is  unusually  detailed.  The  other  event  of  great  import  is  the  Belgrade  summit  of 
non-aligned  states.  The  actual  record  is  unfortunately  not  here;  but  we  have  his 
remarkably  vivid  account  of  the  conference  to  the  Congress  Party  in  Parliament, 
besides  accounts  to  Harold  Macmillan  and  Konrad  Adenauer,  accompanied  by 
discussions  with  Josip  Broz  Tito  on  that  event.  As  he  went  on  to  Moscow  after 
Belgrade,  we  have  valuable  accounts  of  his  discussions  with  Khrushchev  also. 
Among  revealing  details,  we  find  him  declining  a  request  by  none  less  than  the 
Bombay  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  to  send  a  message  for  a  Gandhi  Jayanti 
Souvenir  in  Bombay,  yet  taking  the  trouble  to  write  that  very  day  for  the  Board 
of  Cricket  Control  of  India! 

Some  of  the  speeches  have  been  transcribed;  hence  the  paragraphing, 
punctuation,  and  other  such  details  have  been  inserted.  When  no  text  or  recording 
of  a  speech  was  available,  a  newspaper  report  has  been  used  as  a  substitute. 
Such  a  newspaper  report,  once  selected  for  publication,  has  been  reproduced 
faithfully;  other  information  has  been  added  only  by  way  of  annotation.  Words 
and  expressions  which  were  inaudible  or  unintelligible  have  been  shown  by  an 
ellipsis  between  square  brackets  thus:  [...].  Most  items  here  are  from  Nehru’s 
office  copies.  In  personal  letters,  and  even  in  official  letters  composed  in  personal 
style  to  persons  like  B.C.  Roy,  the  salutation  and  concluding  portions  were 
written  by  hand;  such  details  are  not  recorded  in  the  office  copy.  Therefore 
these  have  either  been  inserted  in  Nehru’s  customary  style  for  such  persons  or 
his  full  name  has  been  used,  but  the  editorial  intervention  is  indicated  by  square 
brackets.  Information  on  persons  may  always  be  traced  through  the  index  if  it 
is  not  available  in  the  footnote.  References  to  the  Selected  Works  appear  as 
SWJN/FS/10/...,  to  be  understood  as  Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru , 
First  Series,  Volume  10.  In  the  case  of  the  Second  Series,  it  would  be  SWJN/ 
SS/....  The  part  and  page  numbers  follow  the  volume  number. 
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Documents,  which  have  been  referred  to  as  items,  are  numbered  sequentially 
throughout  the  volume;  footnote  numbering  however  is  continuous  only  within 
a  section,  not  between  sections.  Maps  of  the  boundary  between  India  and 
China  have  been  reproduced  from  official  documents  and  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

Nehru’s  speeches  or  texts  in  Hindi  have  been  published  in  Hindi  and  a 
translation  into  English  has  been  appended  in  each  case  for  those  who  might 
need  or  want  one. 

A  large  part  of  Nehru’s  archives  is  housed  in  the  Nehru  Memorial  Museum 
and  Library  and  is  known  as  the  JN  Collection.  This  has  been  the  chief  source 
for  items  here,  and  has  been  made  available  by  Shrimati  Sonia  Gandhi,  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
all  items  are  from  this  collection.  The  Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library 
has  been  immensely  helpful  in  so  many  ways,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  our 
thanks  to  it.  The  Cabinet  Secretariat,  the  secretariats  of  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister,  various  ministries  of  the  Government  of  India,  All  India  Radio,  the 
Press  Information  Bureau,  and  the  National  Archives  of  India,  all  have  permitted 
us  to  use  material  in  their  possession.  We  are  grateful  to  The  Hindu  and  the 
National  Herald  for  permission  to  reproduce  reports. 

Finally,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  thank  those  who  contributed  to  preparing 
this  volume  for  publication,  most  of  all  Amrit  Tandon  and  Fareena  Ikhlas  Faridi. 
The  Hindi  texts  have  been  edited  by  Mohammed  Khalid  Ansari,  and  the  translation 
from  the  Hindi  was  done  by  Chandra  Chari.  Chandra  Murari  Prasad  handled  all 
the  computer  work,  including  preparing  the  entire  text  for  the  press. 


Madhavan  K.  Palat 
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I.  GENERAL 


1.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Third  Five  Year  Plan1 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr 
Speaker,2  Sir,  I  beg  to  move: 

“That  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  on  the  7th 

August,  1961,  be  taken  into  consideration”. 

It  was  almost  exactly  a  year  ago,  on  August  22nd,  1 960  that  I  moved  the 
motion  for  consideration  of  the  Draft  Outline  of  the  Third  Plan,3  and  this  House 
was  pleased  to  give  its  approval  to  it.  Previous  to  that,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  place 
before  this  House  the  First  Five  Year  Plan,  in  December,  1952,  and  the  second 
Plan  in  May,  1956. 

I  am  moving  this  motion  for  consideration,  not  on  behalf  of  the  Planning 
Commission  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Chairman;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  not  the  work  of  the  Planning  Commission  only;  it  has  had  naturally 
the  full  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Central  Government  and  their  Departments 
and  Ministries,  of  the  State  Governments,  the  Chief  Ministers  and  their 
governmental  apparatus  and  a  large  number  of  other  organisations  and  specialist 
individuals,  who  are  included  in  various  panels,  and  organisations,  even  going 
down  in  many  cases  to  panchayats  and  the  like,  so  that,  this  is  very  much  a 
joint  effort,  and  I  should  like  it  to  be  considered  as  that  joint  effort  and  not  the 
word  of  a  few  eminent  persons  who  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
labour  to  its  preparation.  Many  hon.  Members  of  this  House  have  been  associated 
with  the  consideration  of  this  or  parts  of  it,  in  various  stages.  I  put  it  forward, 
therefore,  as  this  joint  effort,  not  as  a  party  programme,  but,  I  hope,  representing, 
if  not  everybody,  a  very  large  number  of  individuals  and  groups  in  this  House 
and  outside. 

Indeed,  ever  since  this  has  been  published  in  the  press,  the  reactions  thus 
far  have  been  very  largely  in  its  favour;  it  has  been  approved  of;  naturally  and 
rightly,  there  have  been  criticisms.  We  welcome  these  criticisms;  but  the  broad 
approach  of  it  has  been  welcomed. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  party  out  of  which  the  present  Government 
has  come,  is  intimately  interested  in  this  Plan  and  they  have  given  it  their  support, 
because  it  represents  certain  principles  for  which  they  have  stood  not  today 
only,  not  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  at  least  for  thirty-two  years,  ever 


1.  Motion,  21  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57,  21  August- 
1  September  1961,  cols  3670-3690. 

2.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

3.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  176. 
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since  1929,  and  at  that  time,  some  hon.  Members  who  sit  opposite  today,  were 
themselves  associated  with  the  great  organisation  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent. 

Ever  since  1929,  the  Congress  has  had  two  objectives  in  view,  democracy 
and  socialism.  Socialism  was  not  put  in  its  objective  and  creed  and  all  that,  but 
in  its  resolutions,  it  appeared.  Gradually,  the  idea  has  developed,  but  the  basic 
concept  has  been  there  in  the  Congress  since  1929.  I  say  this  because  some 
people  seem  to  imagine  that  these  concepts  are  of  recent  growth.  Of  course, 
long  before  1929,  and  long  before  the  Congress  more  or  less  officially  adopted 
them,  there  were  large  number  of  people  in  the  Congress  and  outside  who 
believed  in  them  and  spoke  about  them. 

Therefore,  let  us,  I  respectfully  submit,  treat  this  Plan  not  in  a  party  sense, 
but  as  a  national  plan,  in  which  the  broad  approaches  have  been  agreed  to  by 
all,  but  which  is  always  susceptible  to  criticism  and  improvement  in  many  of 
its  detailed  applications. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  that  the  organisation  with  which  many  of  us 
have  been  associated,  and  I  have  been  associated  for  very  nearly  half  a  century 
now,  and  through  all  these  years,  has  laid  stress  on  this  broader  social  outlook 
which  this  Plan  represents. 

Ever  since  Independence,  we  have  come  to  greater  grips  with  this  subject, 
and  soon  after  freedom,  we  started  on  this  exciting  pilgrimage  through  Five 
Year  Plans  and  the  like  and  gradually,  this  concept  of  planning  has  seeped  down 
into  our  people  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  And  the  broad 
aspects  of  this  planning  have  also  gradually  and  progressively  been  understood 
by  them  and  approved  by  them. 

Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  that  during  these  last  few  years,  ten  years  or  so,  that 
we  have  been  planning,  the  amount  of  attention  that  our  Plans  have  drawn  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  surprising  and  gratifying.  They  have  drawn 
attention  even  from  countries,  which  in  their  own  domestic  spheres  have  different 
types  of  economy;  whether  it  is  the  economy  of  the  capitalist  variety  or  the 
economy  of  the  communist  or  socialist  varieties,  their  attention  has  been  drawn.  I 
do  not  say  that  they  agree  with  all  that  we  have  said  or  intend  to  do,  but  they 
have  recognised  this  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  tremendous 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  Indian  people  to  pull  themselves  up  almost  to  the  grass 
roots,  as  it  were.  And  they  have  recognised  the  principle,  the  basic  principle  of 
planning.  They  have  recognised  the  basic  principle  and  the  general  structure  of 
the  Plan  also.  I  need  not  refer  to  it  in  any  detail,  because  it  is  well  known  and  it 
often  appears  in  the  public  press.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  some  very  few  of 
our  own  people  still  have  failed  to  grasp  these  basic  facts,  which  the  world 
recognised.  As  I  said,  I  did  not  mind  criticisms.  We  welcome  criticisms,  but 
not  understanding  and  recognising  what  the  world  has  begun  to  recognise  is 
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rather  a  surprising  fact. 

Indeed,  only  the  other  day,  I  was  to  some  extent  surprised,  and  if  I  may 
say  so,  pleased,  to  read,  of  all  things,  a  Papal  Encyclical.  The  Papal  Encyclical, 
which  appeared  just  about  a  month  ago,  representing,  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  social  matters  makes  very  interesting  reading.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  deal  with  our  Plan  or  refer  to  it,  but  the  broad  approach  of  that 
Encyclical — it  is  interesting  to  note  how  even  that  is  changing — is  changing  in 
favour  of  socialisation,  in  favour  of  public  enterprise,  in  favour  of  so  many 
things  which  the  world  stands  for  today.4 5  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  social 
matters  is  slow  to  move  from  its  original  moorings,  but  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  itself,  in  the  shape  of  its  head,  the  Pope,  goes  thus  far,  it  shows  how 
far  the  world  has  gone. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  those  few  Members  of  this  House  or  few  members 
outside  to  this  matter,  those  who  have  not  grasped  what  is  happening  in  the 
world,  what  directions  people  are  seeking  and  who  are  so  out  of  step  with 
modem  thought  and  modern  actualities  that  they  have  lost  all  contact  with  the 
realities  of  life.  Therefore,  I  say  that  our  Plan,  in  its  broad  approaches  and 
broad  aspects,  is  a  plan  which  is  inevitably  thrust  down  upon  us  in  the  conditions 
as  they  are  and  which  is  being  followed  with  the  greatest  interest  by  many 
other  countries  who  would  like  to  do  something  like  it  and  by  other  countries 
who  are  much  more  advanced  than  us  because  they  are  interested,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  in  the  results  of  this  Plan  and  our  progress  etc. 

To  begin  with,  I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  those  people  who 
have  helped  in  the  making  of  this  Plan,  the  State  Governments,  Chief  Ministers 
and  others  and  the  many  others  whom  I  mentioned.  In  particular,  I  should  like 
to  mention  the  name  of  one  person  who  has  in  effect  embodied  or  represented 
our  Planning  Commission  for  ten  years:  it  is  Shri  V.T.  KrishnamacharD  For 
these  ten  years,  he  laboured  there  and  laboured  with  great  ability,  great  endurance 
and  great  courtesy  to  all  the  numerous  people  who  came  there,  and  helped  in 
giving  really  a  foundation  to  all  our  planning.  Fortunately,  even  though  he  is  not 
the  Deputy  Chairman  or  a  member  of  the  Planning  Commission,  he  is  now,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  Member  of  the  other  House,  and  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
his  counsel  in  regard  to  planning  and  connected  matters. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  present  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Commission,  my  hon.  colleague  here,  the  Planning  Minister,6  who 
has  attended  to  this  work  of  planning  with  a  crusading  zeal  and  deep  interest 

4.  Pope  John  XXIII’s  Encyclical,  Mater  et  Magistra,  of  15  May  1961,  is  available  online  at 

various  sites.  See  also  SWJN/SS/70/item  236. 

5.  Former  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

6.  Gulzarilal  Nanda. 
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and,  what  is  more,  with  very  firm  views  about  the  social  objectives  that  we 
ought  to  pursue.  And  that  is  important  because  all  this  planning  business  is  not 
a  matter  of  just  technically  putting  things  together,  putting  up  factories  here 
and  there.  It  must  be  governed  by  the  social  objectives  that  we  pursue.  If  we 
have  not  got  social  objectives,  then  all  this  planning  is  rather  in  the  air.  We  do 
not  quite  know  where  we  are  going.  We  must  have  a  picture  of  the  organisation 
of  society  that  we  driving  at  and  it  is  this  picture  that  hon.  Members  will  see 
has  grown  with  our  planning.  It  was  there  in  the  First  Plan.  In  the  Second  Plan, 
it  was  more  so;  in  the  Third  Plan,  it  takes  more  and  more  shape. 

Some  aspects  of  planning  are  inevitable  almost,  whatever  social  picture 
you  may  have.  That  is  to  say,  if  your  social  picture  is  just  greater  production, 
you  can  do  it  in  various  ways  without  any  other  social  objectives.  Of  course, 
that  picture  of  greater  production  might  lead  to  new  problems,  more  difficult 
problems,  more  hiatus  between  a  small  number  of  people  and  the  masses  of 
the  people,  greater  concentration  of  wealth  and  so  on.  So  while  achieving  one 
thing,  it  will  lead  to  other  difficulties. 

But  essentially  planning  must  have  some  social  objectives  and  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  basis  of  the  Plan  that  I  put  forward  is  in  accordance  with  our 
social  objectives.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
putting  up  a  factory  there  or  a  factory  elsewhere.  In  that,  my  hon.  colleague, 
the  Planning  Minister,  has  always  laid  great  stress  on  these  social  objectives 
because  he  feels  strongly  on  them. 

Now,  what  has  happened  during  these  ten  years  or  so  of  planning?  We 
began  at  a  time  when  for  a  long  period  previously,  many  decades,  India’s 
economy  was  almost  stagnant.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  move  on  from  a  stagnant 
economy;  it  just  gets  stuck  in  the  ruts.  That  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  it,  to 
pull  it  out.  After  it  gets  in  motion,  it  is  easier  to  go  on  at  more  speed.  So  we  had 
to  face  that  position.  Well,  we  faced  it. 

During  the  first  two  Plans — I  shall  just  give  a  few  figures — national  income 
increased  by  42  per  cent.  During  this  period,  the  population  increased  by  77 
millions,  and  yet  there  was  an  increase  in  per  capita  income  from  Rs  284  to  Rs 
330.  This  increase  came  through  development  in  all  sectors.  In  these  ten  years, 
agricultural  production  increased  by  4 1  per  cent,  industrial  production  by  94 
per  cent  and  power  by  148  per  cent.  Railways  carried  70  per  cent  more  goods 
traffic  and  the  traffic  on  surface  roads  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  In 
education,  20  million  more  children  went  to  school.  At  present,  there  are 
altogether,  I  believe,  about  46  million  children — boys  and  girls — in  schools  and 
colleges.  Very  considerable  strides  have  been  made  in  technical  training.  Now, 
there  are  380  engineering  colleges  and  polytechnics  all  over  India  while  there 
were  134  ten  years  ago.  Admissions  have  increased  four-fold.  I  think  that  this 
increase  in  education,  although  some  people  may  think  that  it  is  not  rapid 
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enough — and  it  is  not  rapid  enough  in  terms  of  the  directions  in  our  Constitution 
which  said  that  in  a  certain  period  of  time  we  must  cover  the  whole  country — 
is,  nevertheless,  quite  significant.  I  am  not  for  the  moment  considering  the 
quality  of  that  education  because  quality  has  to  be  improved  very  much,  but 
the  mere  fact  of  this  increase  is  very  significant  and  this  is  bringing  about,  or 
helping  to  bring  about,  a  social  revolution  all  over  the  countryside.  Everywhere, 
boys  and  girls  who  have  never  been  to  school  are  going  there. 

I  shoul  d  like  to  mention  one  aspect  of  it,  which  is  gradually  being  introduced, 
and  which  is  referred  to  in  our  Plan,  that  is,  the  introduction  of  mid-day  meals. 
The  State  of  Madras  stands  foremost  in  this,  and  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
it  on  the  great  success  of  its  mid-day  meal  movement.  But  I  hope  that  other 
States  will  follow  this.  In  fact,  many  others  are  thinking  in  terms  of  doing  the 
same  thing. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  these  years  has  been  the  progress  in 
scientific  and  industrial  research.  The  large  number  of  national  and  regional 
laboratories,  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  the  Department 
of  Atomic  Energy,  the  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Commission,  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Central  Water  and  Power  Commission,  the 
Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research,  all  have  laid  the  base  for  rapid  scientific 
and  technological  advance. 

One  fact  which  I  have  mentioned  several  times  previously,  which  is  a 
simple  fact  and  which  stands  out  without  any  covering  showing  what  has 
happened  during  these  ten  years,  is  the  increase  in  the  expectation  of  life  at 
birth.  When  I  was  very  young,  long  years  ago,  I  think  there  was  a  book  which 
perhaps  people  do  not  read  now  but  which  was  one  of  the  classics  in  those 
days,  William  Digby’s  “ Prosperous  ”  British  India  (“Prosperous”  within  inverted 
commas),7  an  Englishman’s  book,  where  the  expectation  of  life  in  India  at  birth 
was  given  as  24.  It  is  a  shocking  thing.  Well,  now  in  1941-51,  the  expectation 
of  life  at  birth  was  32.  During  the  Second  Plan,  it  rose  to  42.  Now  it  is  47.5.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  increase,  which  represents  many  factors — of  course,  the 
factor  of  better  health,  the  factor  of  better  food,  general  bettering  of  living 
conditions.  This  is  the  average,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  remarkable  growth  in  these 
few  years.  It  is  true  that  in  other  countries  this  figure  of  the  expectation  of  life 
has  gone  above  60,  but  I  think  for  India  to  have  gone  up  to  over  47  in  these  last 
ten  years  is  quite  remarkable. 

I  should  like  the  House  to  remember  that  during  this  period  of  ten  years, 
we  have  had  to  face  the  tremendous  problem  of  rehabilitation  of  displaced 
persons.  Nine  millions  came  from  Pakistan  to  India. 

7.  “Prosperous”  British  India.  A  Revelation  from  Official  Records  (London:  T.  Fisher 

Unwin,  1901). 
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This  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  past.  I  shall  not  go  further  into  it. 

We  have  had  two  social  objectives  during  all  this  period:  (1)  we  had  to 
build  up  by  democratic  means  a  rapidly  expanding  and  technologically  progressive 
economy,  and  (2)  a  social  order  based  on  social  justice  on  offering  equal 
opportunity  to  every  citizen.  These  objectives  have  to  be  kept  in  view  all  the 
time  because  the  moment  we  forget  either  of  the  two,  we  go  astray,  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  not  only  a  Five  Year  Plan,  but  a  plan  with  longer 
perspectives.  One  interesting  thing  that  we  propose  to  do  that  hon.  Members 
may  notice  is  having  this  perspective  plan  approach.  Of  course,  we  have  been 
doing  that  all  these  years,  but  now  it  will  be  a  more  definite  one  for  the  next  1 5 
years.  One  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  Planning  Commission  is  going  to  be 
the  preparation  of  a  Fifteen  Year  Plan. 

We  calculated  the  national  income  at  the  end  of  1 960-6 1 ,  that  is  now,  to  be 
Rs  14,500  crores.  In  1965-66  it  will  be  Rs  19,000  crores;  in  1970-71,  Rs 
25,000  crores;  in  1975-76,  Rs  33-34,000  crores.  Hon.  Members  will  see  that 
progressively  the  rate  of  increase  grows,  as  it  should. 

The  per  capita  income  in  1960-61  is  Rs  330.  In  1965-66,  it  will  be  Rs  385; 
in  1 970-7 1 ,  Rs  450;  in  1 975-76,  Rs  530.  This  figure  of  Rs  530  is  not  very  much, 
we  must  realise,  when  compared  to  the  countries,  which  are  affluent,  but  we 
have  started  from  almost  scratch,  and  the  rate  of  progress  goes  on  growing. 

Then  there  are  other  things.  I  need  not  go  into  the  rate  of  net  investment, 
as  a  proportion  of  national  income,  which  grows  from  11  to  20  per  cent,  and 
the  rate  of  domestic  saving  in  proportion  to  national  income  which  grows  from 
8.5  per  cent  now  to  18-19  per  cent  in  1975-76. 

The  investment  during  the  First  Plan  was  Rs  3,360  crores;  in  the  Second 
Plan,  Rs  6,750  crores;  in  the  Third  Plan,  Rs  10,500  crores;  in  the  Fourth  Plan 
presumably  it  will  be  Rs  17,000  crores;  in  the  Fifth  Plan,  Rs  25,000  crores. 
This  of  course,  can  only  be  possible  if  we  make  the  progress,  which  we 
envisage. 

Asoka  Mehta  (Muzaffarpur):8  Are  these  figures  on  constant  prices?  Which 

is  the  base? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  These  are  the  figures  given  for  the  perspective  plan.  I  suppose 
they  must  be.  I  cannot  answer  the  hon.  Member’s  question  straightaway.  There 
will  be  no  point  in  giving  figures  if  they  are  not  based  on  some  stability  in  price. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  perspective  plan  which  is  going  to  be  prepared  to 
have  the  following  tentative  targets  of  capacity  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  end 
of  the  Fourth  Plan,  i.e.,  1970-71: 


8.  Chairman,  Praja  Socialist  Party. 
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Aluminum  :  230  -  250,000  tons. 

Electric  power  :  21-23  million  k.w. 

Coal  :  170  -  180  million  tons. 

Oil  refining  :  18-20  million  tons. 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  :  2-2.2  million  tons. 

Cement  :  24  -26  million  tons. 

Machine  building  output  :  Rs.  1,600  crores. 

Foodgrains  :  125  million  tons. 

Exports  :  Rs.  1,300-1,400  crores 

These  are  our  expectations,  and  it  is  proposed  now  to  prepare  a  detailed 
plan  for  1 5  years,  so  that  we  can  keep  these  perspectives  in  view  in  all  that  we 
do  and  the  Five  Year  Plans  that  we  may  draw  up  from  time  to  time. 

Perhaps  hon.  Members  may  have  heard  of  the  discussion  which  took  place 
repeatedly  in  the  Planning  Commission  about  physical  planning  and  financial 
planning,  the  physical  programme  and  the  financial  resources  available.  Both 
have  to  be  considered,  obviously.  Sometimes  there  is  a  greater  stress  on  the 
one  or  the  other.  Ultimately,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  keep  the  physical 
programme  in  view  and  work  for  it,  but  not  finally  commit  ourselves  to  anything 
which  is  not  within  the  financial  limits.  The  physical  outlay  in  this  way  amounted 
to  a  little  over  Rs  8,000  crores.  The  financial  plan,  however,  is  for  Rs  7,500 
crores.  The  gap  really  is  not  big,  and  subsequent  studies  indicate  that  this  gap 
may  be  much  smaller. 

This  Plan  requires  a  great  deal  of  external  assistance  and  foreign  exchange 
resources.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  considerable  help  for  this  Plan 
from  a  number  of  friendly  countries,  and  I  am  grateful  to  those  countries  for 
this  help.  For  the  present  help  has  been  given  to  us  or  promised  for  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Plan,  but  whatever  help  we  may  get,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  real  burden  lies  on  our  own  people,  and  the  burden  of  even  the  help  we 
get  is  that  we  have  to  pay  it  back.  These  are  loans  etc.  we  have  to  pay  them 
back  with  interest. 

One  point  I  should  like  to  refer  to  here,  because  some  of  our  friends  across 
the  border,  that  is  in  Pakistan,  have  objected  very  strongly  to  the  help  we  have 
got  in  this  matter  from  other  countries  on  the  ground  that  although  it  is  help  for 
civil  planning,  it  releases  resources  for  defence,  that  we  build  up  our  defence 
and  therefore  indirectly  it  helps  our  defence  although  directly  we  do  not  take 
any  help  for  defence.  That  is  not  true.  Whatever  we  get  from  outside  is  for 
either  specific  projects  or  the  Plan.  Everything  that  we  get  from  abroad  means 
an  additional  burden  on  us  in  order  to  implement  that  scheme.  The  foreign 
exchange  that  we  get  today  is  part  of  a  plan  to  build  up  something.  Now,  if  we 
do  not  build  it  up  it  is  a  different  matter.  If  foreign  exchange  does  not  come, 
perhaps  we  cannot  build  that  enterprise.  If  we  build  it,  then  it  means  greater 
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burden  on  us  because  we  have  to  spend  domestic  resources  for  that  plus  that 
foreign  part;  it  does  not  relieve  us  of  any  burden  in  any  sense;  it  adds  to  our 
burden.  It  is  true  that  we  get  some  enterprise;  that  may  be;  but  it  does  not 
release  any  money  for  defence  at  all — that  is  the  important  point — and  we 
cannot  transfer  that  money  to  defence  because  we  are  getting  foreign  help. 
That  is  completely  a  wrong  argument.  It  is  true  of  course  that  if  our  enterprises 
grow,  as  they  have  grown,  that  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  country  and  adding 
to  the  strength  of  the  country  adds  to  our  defence.  If  our  industrialisation 
grows,  it  is  a  great  factor  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  In  the  last  ten  years, 
many  enterprises  have  grown.  Previous  to  these  ten  years,  we  were  completely 
dependent  for  any  important  thing  on  outside  sources,  Britain  or  some  other 
country.  Now,  as  the  House  knows,  we  have  got  large  establishments  producing 
locomotives,  wagons,  carriages  and  all  manner  of  machine  tools  and  the  rest 
and  they  are  growing.  We  are  now  laying  the  foundations  for  huge  machine- 
building  establishments  at  Ranchi  and  elsewhere.  All  that  adds  to  the  strength 
of  the  nation.  That  is  true.  But  not  one  of  these  things  directly  releases  money 
for  defence  for  the  moment.  Ultimately,  it  will  do  us  good. 

I  should  just  like  to  give  some  figures  of  the  scale  of  the  effort  in  the  Third 
Plan  as  envisaged,  some  illustrative  statistics.  We  want  to  increase  agricultural 
production  by  thirty  per  cent,  food  grains  production  by  32  per  cent,  industrial 
production  by  70  per  cent,  steel  ingots  by  163  per  cent,  aluminum  by  322  per 
cent,  machine  tools  by  445  per  cent  and  power  123  per  cent. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi  (Dehra  Dun):9  Wonder  if  you  have  taken  into  account  the 

rising  population.  Population  also  rises. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  rise  in  population  is  taken  into  account  of  course  when 
I  give  the  figure  of  per  capita  income.  But  when  I  say  power  is  doubled,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  rise  in  population,  when  I  say  the  entire  food  grain  production 
goes  up  by  one  third,  it  goes  up  by  one  third.  Fortunately,  population  does  not 
go  up  by  one  third. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  matter  of  exports.  That  is  obvious  because 
the  only  possible  way  for  us  to  pay  back  these  large  loans  that  we  receive  is 
through  exports.  There  is  no  other  way  to  deal  with  it.  If  our  exports  do  not 
flourish — I  am  sure  they  will — then  this  great  burden  increases  on  us.  So,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  for  exports  to  increase.  In  the  Plan  report,  they  have 
estimated  a  fairly  marked  increase  in  exports.  We  have  been  too  much  wedded 
to  certain  conventional  exports.  We  have  to  stick  to  them  but  we  have  to  go 
outside  that  range.  At  the  present  moment,  a  fresh  difficulty  has  arisen  and  that 
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is  the  European  Common  Market  and  what  effect  it  may  have  on  our  exports  if 
and  when  UK  joins  that.  I  am  not  going  into  that  matter  but  merely  mentioning 
it  but  that  is  adding  to  our  difficulties.  Anyhow,  we  have  to  find  ways  of 
finding  markets  other  than  our  own  for  our  exports;  we  must  do  our  utmost  to 
that  end  and  get  out  of  the  old  ruts. 

This  Five  Year  Plan  deals  with  many  aspects  of  life  but  it  does  not  deal 
with  defence,  for  understandable  reasons.  Defence  has  in  the  last  ten  years 
made  rather  remarkable  progress.  The  progress  of  achievements  ultimately  is 
not  in  bright  people  parading  before  you  but  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
defence,  what  it  can  make.  After  all,  defence  today  depends  more  on  the 
industrial  apparatus  than  on  merely  soldiers  and  uniform;  it  is  what  they  have 
behind  them,  producing  not  only  arms  and  ammunition  but  a  very  large  variety 
of  goods  that  a  modern  army  requires.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  our  defence  apparatus  has  increased  vary  greatly  and  in 
important  matters.  It  is  not  merely  a  very  fine  showpiece,  the  supersonic  aircraft 
that  we  make.  That  shows  capacity.  Our  electronics,  they  are  highly  important 
today  and  have  increased  and  are  increasing  greatly,  not  only  there  but  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Department  and  in  other  places  too.  So  also  our  capacity  for 
making  vehicles,  which  is  highly  important.  An  Army  now  hardly  walks;  it 
moves  on  vehicles.  We  shall  be  making,  I  hope  soon,  transport  aircraft  and  so 
many  other  things  and  I  need  not  go  into  them.  Of  course,  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  defence  science.  Science  today  is  the  basis  for  all  progress 
in  any  matter.  Unless  we  have  that  basic  science,  we  cannot  produce  much. 
We  have  made,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  great  progress  in  science  in  our 
laboratories  and  in  addition  to  that  in  defence  establishments.  The  House  knows 
fairly  well  about  the  Atomic  Energy  Department,  which  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  can  be  done  by  our  scientists.  It  has  been  done,  if  I  may  try  to  rub  in 
a  lesson  with  all  deference,  because  the  Atomic  Energy  Department  not  only 
has  a  very  able  head  but  because  he  has  followed  a  policy  of  picking  people  and 
giving  them  freedom  to  act.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  innumerable  procedures  that 
encumber  our  work  even  in  the  Government  of  India  have  been  simplified  very 
greatly.  Persons  are  picked.  Take  good  people  and  trust  them  to  do  that  job. 
They  may  make  a  mistake;  you  take  the  risk.  If  they  do  not  do  it,  somebody 
else  will  have  to  do  it.  It  is  this  type  of  procedure  of  choosing  good  men  and 
giving  them  freedom  that  is  essential.  Allot  him  money  and  let  him  spend  it  and 
produce  the  results;  you  judge  him  by  the  results  that  are  produced.  This  has 
produced  remarkable  results  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Department.  1  think  that  we 
may  well  learn  these  things  in  our  other  departments  of  the  Government  of 
India.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  often  and  we  continue  to  consider  this — 
this  business  of  decentralisation  and  of  giving  greater  authority,  not  interference 
and  not  too  much  reference  backwards  and  forwards.  We  have  to  do  that.  No 
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science  can  progress  unless  freedom  is  given  to  the  scientists.  Apart  from  that, 
all  our  major  enterprises  must  be  given  freedom.  Choose  a  good  man  and  give 
him  freedom.  There  is  no  other  way;  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  It  may  be  that  we 
must  be  prepared  for  losses  because  losses  occur  in  everything,  not  deliberately, 
but  the  thing  may  not  come  off.  For  instance,  one  of  our  finest  engineers — he 
is  in  the  Army,  the  Defence — came  to  me.  He  wanted  to  do  something.  He  said 
there  was  85  to  90  per  cent  chance  of  its  coming  off,  and  there  was  1 0  to  15 
per  cent  chance  of  failure,  and  asked,  “May  I  go  ahead  with  it?”  Normally, 
nobody  in  the  Government  of  India  will  go  ahead  with  that,  because  that  man 
is  also  afraid  that  there  is  10  per  cent  chance  of  failure.  I  said,  “Go  ahead,  and 
if  you  cannot  help  it  and  if  you  fall,  we  will  put  up  with  that.”  But  at  the  back 
of  his  mind  was  this,  namely,  that  if  he  failed — it  was  an  experiment  in  the 
manufacture  of  something — he  will  get  it  hot  from  this  House  or  everywhere, 
but  if  he  did  not  do  it,  we  fail  in  not  doing  this  thing  at  all.  Therefore,  whether 
it  is  private  enterprise  or  public  enterprise,  one  has  to  take  certain  risks.  Choose 
your  man  and  give  him  the  opportunity  to  work.  Pat  him  on  the  back  if  he  does 
well,  and  if  he  does  wrongly,  and  if  it  is  no  fault  of  his,  it  is  a  misfortune  we 
have  to  face  in  that  kind  of  new  activities. 

I  should  like  to  lay  stress  on  this  fact  because  it  is  highly  important  how 
we  work.  I  may  say  that  we  have  made  some  marked  progress  in  decentralisation 
and  been  giving  greater  authority.  Our  O.&M.  Division  has  done  very  good 
work  and  it  is  continuing  that  work.  But  the  fact  remains  that  even  now,  in 
some  of  our  major  enterprises — and  they  are  very  big  enterprises — they  have 
not  evolved  a  simplified  system  of  wording,  and  giving  responsibility  to  the 
man  on  the  spot. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  because  it  is  important. 
The  House  may  remember  that  about  a  year  or  two  ago,  we  put  forward  a 
paper  on  our  general  approach  to  scientists.  That  is,  we  wanted  to  give  them  a 
better  deal  and  we  wanted  to  increase  not  only  their  emoluments  but  their 
general  status,  because  from  British  times,  we  have  inherited  an  apparatus  of 
Government  where  experts,  technicians  and  the  like,  are  slightly  considered 
outside  the  pale  of  the  select  and  the  elite  which  consists  of  administrators,  and 
administrators  of  the  old  Indian  Civil  Service  chiefly.  Administrators  are  very 
important,  no  doubt,  but  all  the  work  today  is  largely  controlled  by  scientists 
and  technicians,  and  unless  one  gives  opportunities  for  these  people  to  function 
properly  and  happily,  progress  has  to  be  limited,  because  an  administrator 
administers  what  is  there.  He  does  not  normally  speaking  build  a  new  world;  he 
builds  the  existing  world  and  that  is  important.  What  we  are  after  is  to  build  a 
new  world,  a  new  India;  every  country  is  doing  that,  whether  it  is  capitalist  or 
communist,  and  therefore,  the  scientists,  the  technicians  and  the  technologists 
are  being  pushed  to  the  front.  So,  the  paper  we  put  forward  was  to  this  effect; 
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to  some  extent  it  has  been  given  effect  to  but  not  wholly,  — I  hope  it  will  be. 

But  in  one  matter,  I  find  a  curious  snag  and  that  is  in  regard  to  agriculture. 
It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the  people  who  go  to  agricultural  colleges  are  those 
who  can  get  admission  nowhere  at  any  rate,  who  cannot  easily  go  elsewhere. 
That  is,  the  agricultural  course  of  training  does  not  attract  our  best  students, 
while  we  go  on  talking  all  the  time  about  agriculture  being  the  first  priority  as  it 
is.  Yet,  somehow,  agriculture  does  not  draw  our  best  students.  Why  is  it  so?  Is 
it  because  the  prospects  of  the  agriculture  graduates  or  whatever  he  becomes 
are  not  bright?  It  requires  looking  into  and  those  prospects  must  be  improved 
if  they  are  not  good  enough  to  attract  good  students  to  our  agricultural  colleges, 
etc. 

The  general  approach,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  that  we  must  join  any  work  that 
we  have  to  the  objective.  Our  work  should  be  task-oriented;  not  do  a  day’s  job, 
but  do  a  composite  task.  That  should  be  the  background  of  any  organisation  or 
any  department  or  anything,  and  dispose  of  files.  Where  this  has  been  done, 
greater  results  have  been  flowed.  [...]. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  House  of  one  thing  more.  I  think  the  House  has 
been  informed  previously  of  a  committee  that  we  have  appointed  some  little 
time  ago,  to  enquire  as  to  where  and  how  an  additional  income  in  the  land  is 
distributed  and  how  far  concentration  of  wealth  takes  place.  This  is  a  very 
important  and  vital  matter.  I  have  tried  to  find  out,  and  I  met  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  They  said  they  are  working  at  it  and  this  question 
has  turned  out  to  be  even  more  complicated  than  even  they  had  imagined.  It  is 
such  a  complicated  matter  that  you  cannot  dispose  of  it  by  any  broad  principle. 
You  have  to  work  it,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee’s  labours  will  result  in  some 
practical  recommendations,  which  we  might  adopt. 

All  this,  which  I  have  ventured  to  place  before  this  House,  is,  I  hope 
important  for  the  House  to  consider.  But  it  is  patent  that  all  this  economic 
development,  social  changes,  etc.,  depend  upon  various  basic  factors,  basic 
factors,  that  there  is  peace  in  India  and  in  the  world.  If  the  world  blows  up,  it 
takes  many  things  with  it  and  takes  our  Plans  also  largely  with  it.  In  India,  if 
our  attention  is  diverted  from  this  business  of  implementing  this  Plan  and  if  we 
are  quarrelling  among  ourselves — one  may  call  it  communal  quarrelling,  or 
language  quarrelling  or  caste,  or  whatever  it  is,  all  these  factors  which  have 
become  a  bane  in  our  existence  and  which  weaken  us — then  naturally  the 
work  we  envisage  will  suffer;  India  will  suffer,  and  the  future  of  India  will 
suffer. 

Here,  I  may  refer  to  one  matter,  although  there  are  many  which  I  might 
refer  to,  and  that  is  the  trouble  in  the  Punjab.  It  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with 
the  Plan  but  it  has  everything  to  do  with  it,  because  it  shows  that  people’s 
minds  are  engrossed  in  narrow,  sectional  loyalties  and  have  no  concept  of 
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India,  no  concept  of  the  progress  of  India  or  no  concept  of  what  the  modern 
world  is.  It  talks  about  things,  which  really  have  relatively  small  importance  in 
the  modern  context  of  things,  and  matters  which  can  be  settled  if  looked  at 
from  this  modern  context  easily.  The  Punjab  is  a  brave  province  with  a  brave 
people  and  it  is  a  tragedy  that  this  courage  and  ability  to  work  should  be  wasted 
in  internal  troubles.  I  hope,  I  understand,  that  some  kind  of  settlement  out  of 
this  morass  will  come  in  the  Punjab. 

May  I  remind  the  House  that  this  question  arose  because  of  the  language 
issue,  but  there  is  today  or  there  should  be  at  any  rate,  no  language  issue 
involved  in  it.  It  has  shifted.  It  has  gone  somewhere  else  because  even  originally 
it  was  not  the  language  issue.  It  was  something  else.  It  was  a  pure  communal 
issue,  which  was  raised  in  the  guise  of  language.  When  the  language  part 
became  clear,  more  or  less  it  shifted  its  ground.  But  so  far  as  language  is 
concerned  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have  often  stated,  Punjabi  is  the  dominant 
and  widespread  language  of  the  Punjab.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  That  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  certain  areas  in  Punjab  where  Hindi  is  the  prevalent 
language.  But  Punjabi  is  the  dominant  language  and  so  far  as  speaking  goes,  it 
is  spoken  by  vast  numbers  there  and  understood  by  them.  There  are  very  few 
there  who  do  not  speak  and  understand  Punjabi.  Even  in  Hariyana,  Punjabi¬ 
speaking  people  have  come,  a  good  number  of  them — after  partition. 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  Punjab  in  any  way  without  leaving  a  large  number 
of  people  who  do  not  fit  in  with  that  principle  of  division,  whichever  way  you 
divide  and  you  produce  the  same  problem  in  a  more  acute  form.  It  depends  on 
how  this  is  done,  but  if  anything  is  done  in  this  context  of  bitterness  of  feeling 
and  communal  outlook,  the  consequences  are  very  bad. 

It  should  be  realised  that  so  far  as  the  language  question  is  concerned, 
some  little  time  ago,  10  or  12  days  ago,  we  had  a  conference  here  of  Chief 
Ministers  and  Central  Ministers  and  we  discussed  for  three  days  the  question 
of  language,  not  in  regard  to  any  state  or  province,  but  in  regard  to  the  whole 
country.  We  came  to  certain  conclusions,  which  largely,  of  course,  are  a 
continuation  of  what  was  being  done  previously.  But  there  are  some  changes, 
and  I  think  changes  for  the  good.  I  believe  that  those  decisions  of  the  Chief 
Ministers  and  the  Central  Ministers  have  been  largely  welcomed  in  the  Press 
and  by  others  all  over  India.  There  have  been  some  criticisms,  but  broadly 
speaking,  they  have  been  welcomed  and  I  think  they  form  a  good  basis  for  the 
future.10 

I  think  that  the  language  policy  of  our  Government,  or  rather  of  our 
Constitution,  as  implemented  subsequently,  has  been  probably  the  most  generous 
policy  of  any  country.  Many  countries  have  got  into  trouble  over  the  language 

10.  10-12  August  1961.  See  S WJN/SS/70/item  63 . 
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question.  Our  neighbouring  country,  Ceylon,  has  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
over  it.  But  the  founders  of  our  Constitution  took  a  broad  view,  a  generous 
view,  realised  the  importance  of  language  and  therefore  acknowledged  as  national 
languages  a  list  of  13  or  14  languages  and  laid  down  other  principles  about 
mother  tongue,  protection  of  minority  language  and  the  rest.  If  we  accept  all 
that,  there  is  no  room  left  for  any  kind  of  dispute  on  the  language  issue  anywhere 
in  India,  provided  those  things  are  implemented.  If  they  are  not  implemented, 
then  of  course,  it  is  another  matter. 

A  matter  like  language  should  really  be  considered,  not  at  the  political  level 
but  the  educational,  by  educationists  and  the  rest,  and  not  as  a  means  to  change 
a  political  balance  or  something  like  that.  That  is  another  question,  which  should 
not  be  mixed  up  with  language.  It  should  be  considered  in  a  different  way. 

As  I  said,  we  had  a  conference  of  Chief  Ministers  to  consider  this  problem 
of  national  integration  and  they  considered  this  question  of  language.  Of  course, 
problems  of  national  integration  are  not  limited  to  language;  they  considered 
some  other  matters  too  and  they  will  go  on  considering  all  aspects  from  time  to 
time,  because  this  is  a  living  and  continuing  issue.  We  decided  then  to  hold  a 
wider  conference,  larger  in  numbers  and  wider  in  its  context,  i.e.,  embracing 
people  of  different  parties  and  groups  in  this  House  as  well  as  outside,  because 
this  question  should  be  treated  in  this  wider  context,  in  a  national  sense  and  not 
in  any  kind  of  party  sense.  It  is  proposed  that  this  wider  conference  should  be 
held  on  the  28th  and  29th  September  plus  perhaps  30th  also  in  Delhi  and  I  hope 
that  all  the  leaders  of  the  various  groups  in  this  Parliament  will  be  good  enough 
to  give  us  their  help  and  co-operation  in  this  matter.  Thus,  this  question  of 
national  integration  is  basic,  if  our  Plans  and  everything  must  be  realised.  Unless 
we  succeed  on  that  front,  our  other  efforts  are  likely  to  fail. 

Before  concluding,  may  I  read  a  few  lines  from  this  report?  I  am  reading 
from  page  19,  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  objectives  of  planned  development: 
“Planning  is  a  continuous  movement  towards  desired  goals  and,  because 
of  this,  all  major  decisions  have  to  be  made  by  agencies  informed  of  these 
goals  and  the  social  purpose  behind  them.” 

It  is  rather  important  to  remember  that,  because  if  the  agencies  pull  in 
different  directions,  naturally  the  Plan  itself  will  tend  to  crack.  The  principal 
agencies,  which  decide  the  Plan  and  implement  it  must  have  that  basic  idea  in 
view  and  that  basic  social  purpose  in  view. 

“Even  in  considering  a  five-year  period,  forward  and  long-term  planning 
has  always  to  be  kept  in  view.  Indeed,  perspective  planning  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  planning  process.  As  this  process  develops,  there  is  a  certain  rhythm 
of  expansion  in  the  development  of  the  people,  and  a  sense  of  enterprise 
and  achievement  comes  to  them.  They  are  conscious  of  a  purpose  in  life 
and  have  a  feeling  of  being  participants  in  the  making  of  history.  Ultimately, 
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it  is  the  development  of  the  human  being  and  the  human  personality  that 
counts.  Although  planning  involves  material  investment,  even  more  important 
is  the  investment  in  man.  T  he  people  of  India  today,  with  all  their  burdens 
and  problems,  live  on  the  frontier  of  a  new  world,  which  they  are  helping 
to  build.  In  order  to  cross  this  frontier  they  have  to  possess  courage  and 
enterprise,  the  spirit  of  endurance  and  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  the 
vision  of  the  future.” 


2.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Third  Five  Year  Plan11 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Deputy  Chairman,12  Sir  I  must  apologise  for  the  slight 
delay  in  being  in  my  place  in  this  House  but  I  was  not  much  perturbed  about  it 
because  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  come  in  time,  the  House  would  listen  to  a  better 
narrative  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  from  my  colleague.1.  Even  now,  what  I  am 
going  to  say  is  rather  of  a  general  nature.  The  subjects  in  this  Report14  are  such 
that  they  had  been  before  this  House  and  before  the  country  repeatedly  with 
minor  variations  in  emphasis  or  sometimes  slight  ideas  thrown  in.  Essentially, 
we  must  remember  that  this  business  of  planning  started  about  twelve  years 
ago  or  more,  almost  soon  after  independence.  Now,  during  all  these  last  twelve 
years,  we  had,  of  course,  these  two  Five  Year  Plans,  and  now  we  have  begun 
the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  Now,  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  to  look  back  and 
see  what  has  happened  in  these  twelve  years  apart  from  planning,  apart  from 
the  implementation  of  the  Plan.  Many  things  have  happened  in  India  and  the 
world.  Many  grave  crises  have  faced  us  and  we  have  dealt  with  them  with 
such  wisdom  and  courage  as  we  possessed.  In  the  world,  there  have  been 
alarms  of  war  repeatedly,  even  as  I  stand  here.  Just  before  I  came,  I  understand 
that  my  colleague,  the  Home  Minister,15  was  good  enough  to  read  out  a  statement 
on  my  behalf  here  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  the  Punjab.  It  is  naturally  one 
which  deserves  our  careful  attention  because  not  only  in  the  present  but  for  the 
future  it  raises  problems  of  deep  import.  Outside  there  is  the  world  also  in  a 

11.  Motion,  28  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August  1961, 
cols  1909-1931. 

12.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 

13.  Gulzarilal  Nanda,  Minister  of  Labour  and  Employment  and  Planning,  and  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission,  introduced  the  Motion  regarding  the  Third  Five 
Year  Plan. 

14.  Third  Five  Year  Plan  (New  Delhi:  Government  of  India.  Planning  Commission,  n.d.).  The 
word  "‘Report"  does  not  appear  in  the  title,  but  the  “Introduction”  calls  it  a  “Report.” 

15.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 
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very  curious  state  of  instability  in  a  sense  with  apprehensions  of  the  worst 
things  to  come. 

Now,  what  I  am  venturing  to  point  out  is  this  that  here  in  the  last  twelve 
years  we  have  faced  all  these  problems,  some  of  them  very  serious,  some  of 
them  even  on  the  verge  of  danger,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that,  this  process,  that 
we  started  twelve  years  ago,  of  planning,  has  continued.  In  spite  of  criticism, 
sometimes  justified,  it  has  continued.  In  spite  of  setbacks  it  has  continued  and 
in  spite  even  of  our  own  failures  in  implementing  all  that  we  wanted  to  implement. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  continued  for  the  last  twelve  years  and  there  have  been 
two  Five  Year  Plans  and  now  we  are  on  the  third.  It  is  a  heartening  thought,  I 
think,  to  realise  this  continuity  of  a  great  nation  on  the  march,  in  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties,  in  spite  of,  I  may  add,  all  the  deficiencies  even  of  our 
Governments.  It  is  something  we  have  undertaken,  something  thus  which  is 
no  doubt  affected  by  the  texture  of  a  Government,  by  individuals  who  deal 
with  these  matters,  but  which  is  somewhat  above  that,  which  is  not  just 
something  of  the  moment  which  a  Government  may  deal  with.  There  is  a 
certain  rhythm  about  it.  It  has  developed  a  rhythm  and  no  doubt  that  rhythm 
will  grow.  That  is  an  important  and  a  heartening  feature  of  India  pursuing  this 
path  which  it  chose  soon  after  independence,  trying  to  improve  on  its  thinking 
and  on  its  action  but  consistently  pursuing  it,  and  now,  as  in  this  very  Report, 
hon.  Members  will  see  a  reference  to  perspective,  to  perspective  planning,  to 
drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  apart  from  the  Five  Year  Plans, 
because  planning  essentially  is  looking  at  things  in  perspective,  looking  ahead, 
forming  a  picture  of  the  future  and  attempting  to  reach  that  future,  to  realise 
that  future  in  the  present.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  some  congratulation  and 
commendation  that  we  have  persevered  through  this  process  of  planning  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  we  have  had  to  face.  That  is  not  a  special  virtue 
of  the  Government  or  even  of  the  Planning  Commission.  I  am  laying  stress  on 
it  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  fitted  in  with  the  conditions  in  the  country, 
the  demands  of  the  country,  conscious  or  sub-conscious.  It  is  only  things 
which  supply  a  real  demand  somewhere  in  the  conscious  thinking  of  the  people 
or  in  the  sub-conscious  selves  that  fit  in  in  this  way.  It  did  supply  that  demand. 
It  filled,  if  you  like,  a  vacuum,  and  therefore  it  has  continued,  and  as  month 
after  month  passes  or  year  after  year  passes,  this  idea  sinks  deeper  into  the 
thinking  of  the  Indian  people,  even  of  those  who  may  not  be  called  intellectuals 
but  who  are  naturally  anxious  for  the  progress  of  India  on  the  economic  and 
other  fronts.  We  are  dealing,  therefore,  with  not  something  of  today  only  but 
something  of  importance,  something  of  great  significance  in  the  historic  sense; 
we  are  dealing  with  the  making  of  history,  and  as  we  deal  with  these  matters, 
it  assumes  a  larger  importance,  and  even  those  who  venture  to  function  in  this 
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way  get  some  reflected  glory  from  that  larger  importance  of  the  subject  in 
which  they  are  engrossed.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Government;  I  am  talking  of 
the  people  of  India  engaged  in  this  mighty  task.  I  am  perfectly  aware,  as  this 
house  no  doubt  knows,  of  the  difficulty  of  our  problems,  of  our  failures,  human 
failures  of  the  individuals  concerned,  from  the  farmer  in  the  field  to  the  persons 
who  work  as,  let  us  say,  officers  in  big  plants — who  do  not  come  up  sometimes 
to  expectations.  They  fail  and  loss  is  caused  and  criticism  comes,  rightful 
criticism  and  all  that.  And  in  spite  of  all  this  the  chariot  of  India  marches  on — 
that  is  the  main  thing — and  the  people  of  India  march  on,  and  there  are  many 
evidences  of  that.  But  I  have  repeated  often — because  it  seems  to  me  the  simplest 
evidence — that  looking  all  over  India  one  sees  and  one  can  find  almost  everything 
good  and  almost  everything  evil  in  this  country.  With  all  my  love  for  India  I  am 
conscious  enough  of  the  evil  in  our  life,  in  our  social  life,  the  way  we  think,  the 
way  we  function  in  our  poverty,  in  our  superstition,  and  all  that.  And  yet  if  you 
look  at  India  today,  there  are  so  many  things  which  dishearten  one,  create  a 
sense  of  frustration.  Just  to  give  an  odd  example,  whenever  I  see  a  slum,  I 
have  no  answer  in  my  mind  why  there  should  be  a  slum  anywhere  in  India 
after  twelve  years  or  fourteen  years  of  freedom.16  So  these  things  are  frustrating 
experiences,  and  so  many  others.  It  is  always  possible  in  a  huge  broad  field  as 
India  is  today,  to  find  the  good  and  to  find  the  bad,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  balance  them  and  to  pick  out  the  result  of  them.  Some  people  may  lay  stress 
on  the  good.  It  is  always  good  to  lay  stress  on  that  because  it  heartens  one. 
Other  people  may  pick  out  the  bad  and  write  what  once  Gandhiji  described  the 
drain  inspector’s  report,17  which  may  be  true;  they  are  true  of  the  drains,  not 
of  everything  and  everybody.  Now,  looking  at  this  broad  picture  I  do  submit  on 
the  evidence  not  so  much  of  statistics,  although  statistics  come  into  the  picture, 
but  from  the  evidence  of  one’s  eyes  and  ears,  that  all  this  is  progress  of  the 
Indian  people,  in  spite  of  all  the  poverty  which  exists,  in  spite  of  all  the 
unemployment  that  exists.  I  go  to  gatherings,  to  large  gatherings  in  the  villages, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  people  who  come  there  in  tens  of  thousands  are 
far  better  today  than  they  were  ten  years  ago  or  twenty  years  ago  or  thirty 
years  ago — there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  They  are  better  clothed,  they  are  better 
fed,  and  they  are  even  better  housed,  although  of  course  much  remains  to  be 
done.  But  one  single  factor  which  I  have  repeated  often  in  the  last  few  weeks 
is  this  rise  in  the  figure  of  expectancy  of  life.  It  is  a  statistical  figure,  no  doubt, 


1 6.  A  frequent  theme.  For  a  recent  utterance  on  the  subject,  see  SWJN/SS/70/item  1 ,  paragraphs 
14-18. 

1 7.  Phrase  used  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  describe  the  book  Mother  India  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  1927)  by  the  American  author  Katherine  Mayo. 
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but  I  think  it  is  significant,  very  significant  when  you  see —  with  all  these  bad 
things,  poverty  and  all  that  happening — that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  expectancy 
of  life  has  risen,  from  32  first,  in  the  late  thirties,  to  40,  and  now  to  4714  years. 
It  is  really  an  astonishing  figure,  I  say.  I  belong  of  course  to  an  old  generation 
and  I  remember  in  my  youthful  days  reading  a  book  by  an  Englishman.  It  was 
entitled,  “ Prosperous  ”  British  India.  Some  of  the  people  who  approach  my 
age  may  remember  it;  others  will  not. 

Diwan  Chaman  Lall  (Punjab):18  By  William  Digby. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  by  William  Digby.19  And  my  recollection  is  that  he  gave 
the  figure  of  24  in  that  book  as  the  expectancy  of  life  in  India;  may  be  I  forget 
the  exact  figure  forty  years  after  I  had  read  it.  But  this  advance  from  32  in  the 
late  thirties — I  think — to  47  now  is  an  astonishing  advance  for  any  country 
which  has  been  so  much  advancing.  And  what  is  that  due  to?  Obviously  due  to 
better  health.  Better  health  is  an  important  matter,  but  ultimately  it  is  due  to  the 
basic  factors  of  health,  to  better  feeding  and  other  concomitants.  I  am  quite 
sure,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect  to  our  Food  and  Agriculture  Department, 
that  most  of  their  statistics  are  in  the  wrong  way.  I  am  quite  sure  that  our 
people  are  eating  much  more  than  our  statistics  say,  and  that  is  the  reason  why, 
to  some  extent,  we  get  into  difficulties  about  our  food  supplies  because  they 
are  eating  much  more  and  they  are  eating  much  more  because  they  can  afford 
it.  Generally  speaking,  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  their  doing  so.  All  these 
are  signs  of  health  or,  if  you  like,  returning  health  of  a  country  and  I  should  like 
to  stress  this. 

Naturally,  we  have  to  examine  the  Plan  in  its  details  and  criticise  it,  improve 
it  and  all  that.  But  I  want  the  House  to  appreciate  this  broad  fact  of  a  general 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  living.  In  spite  of  unemployment  and  in  spite 
of  the  existing  poverty,  I  should  like  the  House  also  to  get  that  sensation  of  the 
rhythm  of  progress  that  has  been  produced  in  India  by  this  planning  method, 
and  what  has  followed  it.  That,  I  think,  is  important  because  once  you  get  that 
rhythm  established,  to  some  extent  it  carries  itself  forward. 

We  talk  of  the  so-called  take-off  stage.  It  is  a  new  word  coined  recently  by 
some  economists.  And  we  say  that  once  you  take  off,  you  get  a  certain  impetus 
which  carries  you  forward.  Once  you  develop  a  mature  technological  society, 
it  goes  on.  Naturally,  it  can  break  up  too.  We  see  very  mature  technological 
societies  today  in  great  difficulties,  even  in  Europe  some  are  very  prosperous, 
others  are  in  difficulties.  The  mere  fact  of  a  developing  technology  does  not 

18.  Congress. 

19.  Referred  to  also  in  his  statement  of  21  August  1961  to  the  Lok  Sabha,  see  item  1,  p.  5. 
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necessarily  mean  that  you  will  go  on  automatically  progressing,  but  it  is  an 
essential  pre-condition  of  progress.  And  once  you  do  that,  then  a  certain  element 
of  automatic  progress  comes  in  and  your  industries  function,  your  agriculture 
and  everything,  not  in  that  same  sense  but  to  some  extent  there  comes  in  an 
element  of  rhythm  and  progress  by  this  planning  and  going  ahead  step  by  step. 

You  will  notice  another  thing,  if  you  look  at  the  statistics,  that  we  progress 
not  by  sudden  spurts  due  to  some  odd  causes.  Odd  causes  come,  of  course. 
Something  may  happen.  There  was  war  in  Korea.  It  affected  some  industries, 
we  progressed,  we  made  money,  although  war  was  not  good. 

Quite  apart  from  this,  the  statistics  show  a  sustained  growth,  not  fast.  I 
regret  it  was  not  faster.  But  it  is  important  to  see  that  it  is  a  sustained  growth 
and  growth  is  becoming  faster  year  after  year.  In  the  most  recent  estimate  for 
1960-61  of  the  Central  Statistical  Organisation,  they  have  not  issued  their  final 
figures  but  what  they  call  quick  estimates  show  an  overall  increase  of  6.5  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  the  increase  in  the  organised  sector  of  India  being 
about  1 2  per  cent,  and  that  in  agriculture  about  7  per  cent.  This  is  gradually  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  previously  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  go  on. 

Now,  sometimes  a  year  has  been  a  little  favourable,  harvest,  etc.  Broadly 
speaking,  we  have  not  had  a  very  favourable  year.  In  spite  of  unfavourable 
conditions  and  floods  and  other  natural  disasters  we  continue  to  make  that 
progress  and  that  progress  becomes  a  little  faster  every  year.  I  wish  it  was 
much  faster.  We  should  like  to  make  it  faster.  I  accept  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  it 
is  solid,  substantial  progress  which  is  not  knocked  down  even  by  floods,  even 
if  the  gods  are  angry  and  send  natural  disasters  upon  us.  That  is  a  basic  fact 
and  not  some  odd  thing  helping  us  forward  or  some  odd  thing  pulling  us  back. 

We  have  to  face  fresh  difficulties.  Just  now  my  colleague,  the  Planning 
Minister  who  sat  down,  made  a  brief  reference  to  exports.  Of  course,  exports 
are  most  important.  Now,  our  exports  are  probably  going  to  be  affected,  or 
may  be  affected,  by  what  happens  by  the  United  Kingdom  joining  the  European 
Common  Market.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  possibility  and  an  important 
thing  for  us  to  consider.  It  will  be  a  blow  to  us  because  just  in  a  tender  spot  of 
our  exports  which  we  want  to  push  ahead,  we  are  struck  a  body  blow  and 
suddenly  laid  low  for  a  moment.  Well,  we  will  get  up,  of  course,  and  go  ahead 
faster.  So,  I  want  this  House — I  should  like  to  repeat — to  begin  with,  before 
going  into  details,  to  take  this  particular  view  of  the  rhythm  of  progress  which 
our  planning  has  established  in  this  country  and  this  is  based  on  solid  foundation. 
It  is  not  based  on  some  trickery.  It  is  based  on  solid  foundations  in  many  ways. 
First  of  all,  the  whole  strategy  of  the  Plan  has  been  the  development  of  agriculture 
which  is  basic  to  us  and  development  of  heavy  industry  even  at  the  cost  of 
slowing  down  the  processes  of  small  industry  growing  into  medium  industry. 

The  other  day  in  the  other  House  an  hon.  Member  pointed  out  how  India’s 
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per  capita  income  and  rate  of  progress  compared  very  unfavourably  with 
countries  such  as  Thailand — I  forget — two  or  three  countries  like  that,  he 
mentioned  ... 

Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Iraq,  Israel. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Iraq  and  Israel.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  so.  But  what 
lies  behind  it?  Many  things,  of  course.  You  can  examine  each  case  separately. 
Take  Thailand.  These  figures  of  increase  of  production  relate  to  production  of 
consumer  goods  which  it  is  relatively  easy  to  produce.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
we  had  concentrated  on  consumer  goods,  it  would  have  shown  a  higher  rate 
of  production  but  that  would  have  stopped  after  a  while.  It  would  not  have 
grown.  But  it  can  grow  on  when  it  is  backed  by  heavy  industries  which  will 
produce  machines,  which  will  produce  plants  and  factories,  which  will  produce 
light  industries  and  all  that.  Therefore,  one  has  to  make  a  choice.  Of  course,  all 
these  cases  are  quite  different.  For  instance,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Thailand 
among  the  goods  produced,  which  may  give  a  push  to  the  statistics,  one  of  the 
things  produced  there  in  large  quantities  is,  I  believe,  Coca  Cola.  Now,  Coca 
Cola  will  affect  the  figures,  the  statistics  given,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  conducive 
to  the  economic  health  of  the  nation  or  the  physical  health  perhaps,  certainly 
the  economic  health.  And  it  is  not  the  basis  of  building  a  future.  You  cannot 
build  the  future  on  Coca  Cola  or  anything  like  that  obviously.  Yet,  of  course,  in 
Iraq  and  somewhere  else  too  there  is  petroleum,  so  that  there  we  get  a  strategy 
to  consider.  The  basic  industry,  something  that  is  more  basic  than  everything 
else,  is  agriculture;  it  is  more  basic  than  everything  else  because  it  involves  a 
change  in  the  mentality  of  the  farmer  and  the  peasant.  Quite  apart  from  the 
other  things  that  you  do,  quite  apart  from  the  fertilizer  or  the  new  techniques, 
plough,  etc.,  which  we  all  know  and  which  we  go  on  pressing  on  him,  we 
have  to  change  the  mentality  of  the  farmer,  of  the  peasant.  In  fact,  putting  it  in 
a  bigger  way,  we  have  somewhat  to  change  the  mentality  of  the  Indian  people 
whoever  they  may  be,  individuals  apart,  broadly  speaking.  And  because  the 
farmer  and  the  peasant  represents  roughly  80  per  cent,  it  is  more  important 
that  his  mentality  should  change  somewhat,  even  though  gradually,  than  any 
external  thing  that  we  may  do  to  increase  production,  because  the  moment  that 
mentality  changes,  results  come  with  a  rush.  If  it  does  not,  then  you  struggle  at 
every  step.  This  is  the  strategy.  Heavy  industry  is  essential.  Without  heavy 
industries,  you  can  never  go  far  with  light  industries  and  in  going  so,  always 
you  have  a  burden  of  depending  upon  outside  countries.  You  cannot  progress 
when  you  are  dependent  on  outside  countries  all  the  time.  We  may  depend  for 
five  years  or  ten  years  or  if  you  like,  fifteen  years,  but  ultimately  we  must 
become  self-dependent.  I  submit  that  there  can  be  no  other  strategy  of  the 
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Plan.  There  may,  of  course,  be  some  variation  about  the  emphasis  here  and 
there.  That  is  always  a  question  of  balancing  and  arguing  and  nobody  can  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  that  this  is  the  law  and  nothing  else.  It  is  always 
a  question  of  arguing  and  balancing  these  things,  agriculture  against  industry, 
heavy  industry  against  light  industry  and  small  industries  and  more  particularly 
all  these  problems  seen  not  in  some  theoretical  context  applicable  to  foreign 
countries,  to  America  or  England  or  Russia  or  any  other  but  applied  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  India  or  to  any  other  country,  because,  the  first  lesson 
that  one  should  learn,  I  submit,  is  that  economics,  which  is  a  very  important 
science,  depends  very  greatly  on  the  conditions  in  the  country  which  you  are 
studying.  Our  failure  in  the  past  has  been  that  we  depended  too  much  on  some 
kind  of  application  of  the  conditions  in  America  or  Western  Europe,  from  which 
the  text  books  came  to  us,  to  Indian  conditions.  Now,  of  course,  in  the  last  few 
years,  we  have  got  out  of  that  rut.  So  we  have  to  apply  this  to  Indian  conditions 
and  to  Indian  problems  and  try  to  find  an  answer.  That  answer  may  not  be  a 
full  answer,  may  not  even  be  a  correct  answer.  We  go  through  trials  and  errors, 
gradually  approaching  a  more  precise  and  correct  answer.  I  do  not  want  to 
read  out  or  to  say  what  the  book  contains.  I  can  give  some  summary  of  it  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  presume  that  hon.  Members  have  got  some 
broad  idea  of  what  the  major  tasks  of  the  Third  Plan  are.  The  major  approach 
I  have  mentioned — and  the  tasks  are,  if  I  may  say  something,  apart  from 
agriculture,  which  I  want  to  repeat — is  of  basic  importance  and  which  I  think 
is,  on  the  whole,  doing  well  in  India,  is  just  beginning  to  do  well,  beginning  to 
do  well  in  the  sense  not  of  producing  more — that  of  course  it  is  producing 
more  every  year— but  in  the  sense  that  the  producer  is  getting  better  which  is 
the  basic  thing,  getting  better  through  our  organisations,  through  even  our 
rather  much-criticised  community  development  schemes,  through  panchayat 
samitis,  through  cooperatives  and  the  like — these  are  the  basic  things  that 
improve  agriculture.  You  use,  of  course,  fertilizers  and  all  that  but  that  is 
relatively  a  superficial  thing.  If  the  man  is  improving,  everything  else  will  follow 
and  the  community  development  scheme  and  the  several  years’  effort  have 
undoubtedly  done  good,  perhaps  not  so  much  good  as  we  hoped.  Then  there  is 
the  Panchayati  Raj  business  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  from  every 
point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  production  but  essentially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  raising  or  opening  out  the  minds  of  the  people  to  new  prospects 
and  teaching  them  how  to  shoulder  the  burden  themselves.  There  is  the 
cooperative  movement  which  is  also  spreading  fairly  satisfactorily.  That  is  for 
agriculture. 

I  come  to  heavy  industries.  In  the  ultimate  analysis  steel  and  power  are  the 
most  important  things.  There  can  never  be  enough  of  steel  in  India.  There  can 
never  be  enough  of  power  in  India.  It  does  not  matter  what  you  do.  I  say  so 
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with  emphasis  because  there  are  some  people  who  are  so  ignorant  of  the  basic 
facts  of  life  that  they  have  even  said  last  year,  some  people  who  ought  to  know 
better,  that  there  has  been  over  production  of  steel.  If  I  may  say  so  with  extreme 
deference,  I  have  never  heard  such  utter  nonsense  in  my  life.  There  can  never 
be  over  production  of  steel  or  power  or  some  such  thing.  I  suggest  that 
everything  is  dependent  on  how  much  power  and  steel  we  have.  In  fact,  one  of 
our  grouses,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  against  ourselves,  that  we  came  to  this  realisation 
slightly  later.  We  might  have  done  so  earlier  and  it  would  have  even  made  a  lot 
of  difference  if  we  had  started,  in  the  First  Plan,  thinking  on  those  lines.  That 
is  basic  of  course. 

Of  course,  with  that  one  thing  is  connected — and  the  whole  idea  of  planning 
is  to  connect  one  thing  with  another — is  the  question  of  coal.  Coal  becomes 
another  basic  thing  for  other  things  to  function.  Then  transport  comes  in. 
Today  one  of  our  difficulties  is,  sometimes  coal  is  not  produced  adequately. 
Sometimes  it  is  produced  and  we  cannot  easily  transport  it,  at  least  not  enough 
and  then  there  are  some  delays.  All  these  things,  which  are  naturally  parts  of 
our  planning,  are  there  and  difficulties  occur.  They  have  occurred  in  the  best 
organised  countries  like — from  the  planning  point  of  view,  a  country  which 
has  done  more  planning  than  any  other — the  Soviet  Union.  Often  difficulties 
have  occurred  in  regard  to  these  matters  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  occur 
here.  Of  course,  we  should  try  to  see  that  they  do  not  occur.  These  are  basic 
things  and  now  we  lay  stress  on  heavy  industries.  Of  course,  we  do,  but  one 
remarkable  feature  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  that  there  has  been  a 
spectacular  rise  in  small  industries  in  India,  especially  in  Punjab,  northern  U.P., 
in  Madras,  in  Bengal,  in  Maharashtra  and  elsewhere.  It  is  particularly  spectacular, 
the  way  it  has  risen  and  it  will  rise  and  will  go  ahead  much  faster,  even  if  we  do 
not  check  it.  Why  check  it,  you  will  ask.  We  should  check  it  really  because  of 
lack  of  foreign  exchange,  because  every  one  of  the  items,  although  they  produce 
them  here,  requires  something  in  the  shape  of  foreign  exchange.  In  fact,  it  was 
because  we  were  rather  lax  in  this  matter  that  some  of  our  foreign  exchange 
difficulties  arose  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  we  must  remember  that  it 
did  result  in  those  industries  growing  up  there.  You  go  to  many  places  in  Punjab. 
They  simply  hum  with  small  and  medium  industries.  That  is  the  broad  strategy, 
as  I  said. 

Behind  it,  if  we  speak  about  human  beings  improving,  lies  education  and 
therefore  more  and  more  we  feel  that  we  should  spend  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can,  on  education,  general  education,  and  specifically  technical  education, 
scientific  and  technical.  You  will  see  in  this  Report  certain  proposals  about 
scholarships.  Scholarships  are  of  course  always  given,  have  been  given,  but 
this  is  not  merely  a  question  of  quantitatively  giving  more  scholarships  but  the 
approach  is  qualitatively  different,  if  I  may  say  so.  Quantitatively,  of  course  it 
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is  there,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  one  side,  naturally,  we  are  aiming  at  free 
compulsory  primary  education.  That  does  not  take  us  very  far.  What  we  now 
want  to  aim  at  is  that  no  boy  or  girl  of  any  merit  has  to  go  without  proper 
education  for  lack  of  resources.  This  is  a  very  big  thing,  I  say.  No  boy  or  girl 
in  this  huge  and  vast  country  of  India  should  be  deprived  of  higher  education 
for  lack  of  resources — of  merit  of  course — and  so  we  say  that  he  should  be 
provided  with  that  resource,  financial  and  other,  not  only  the  bare  fees — that  is 
not  enough  for  a  person  who  is  poor — but  something  much  more,  so  that  he 
may  go  to  the  technical  colleges,  medical  colleges  and  the  like,  which  are  very 
costly,  so  that  all  this  business  that  we  have  of  special  scholarships  for  special 
groups  and  castes — which  1  do  not  like  at  all,  that  approach  I  mean — would  be 
changed  into  these  special  scholarships  at  all  those  grades — the  school  grades, 
college  grades  and  university  grades — for  any  person  who  has  merit,  who  has 
promise  and  who  cannot  afford  it  himself.  Everywhere  it  should  be  given.  That 
is,  economic  reasons  should  apply  and  merit,  of  course,  rather  than  caste 
reasons.  It  may  be  that  even  so  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  encourage 
certain  groups  of  people  who  have  been  sat  upon  by  society  in  the  past  and 
therefore  not  allowed  to  grow,  to  encourage  them  still  more  and  some  privileges 
or  opportunities  for  them  may  also  be  provided. 

There  is  an  important  part  of  this  Report  which  deals  with  scientific  and 
technological  research.  We  have  done  rather  well  in  this  on  the  whole  in  our 
country,  in  our  national  laboratories,  in  our  defence  science  laboratories  and  in 
our  atomic  energy  laboratories.  The  advance  we  have  made  is  quite  impressive. 
It  does  not  produce  quick  results,  of  course,  but  we  are  proceeding  on  an 
organised  basis  which  means  team  work  in  a  big  way.  Scientific  advance  takes 
place  not  so  much  by  the  brilliance  of  an  individual  scientist,  but  by  a  group  of 
able  scientists  teaming  together  for  a  particular  job.  Whether  they  produce  an 
atomic  bomb  at  the  end  of  it  or  anything  else,  it  is  team  work  on  a  big  scale  that 
is  necessary.  When  the  atom  bombs  were  produced,  thousands  of  scientists 
were  at  work  for  years,  almost  imprisoned,  detained  in  camps  in  America  and 
elsewhere  too.  Now,  we  are  functioning  in  a  big  way  and  if  we  have  made 
good  progress  in  our  atomic  energy  work,  it  is  because  some  of  our  brightest 
and  ablest  scientists  are  engaged  in  team  work  in  Trombay  and  there  are  others 
elsewhere  in  India.  Some  2,000  of  them  are  there  in  Trombay  engaged  in  this 
team  work  attempting  to  produce  results.  They  are  a  set  of  very  fine  young 
men  and  women  engaged  in  this  work  and  if  this  has  produced  results,  it  is 
because  they  are  functioning  in  a  big  way  in  team  work.  [If]  I  may  say  so,  this 
is  all  good,  but  university  education  has  not  caught  up  with  this  idea  yet.  May 
be  resources  are  lacking.  They  appoint  a  man  as  professor  of,  say,  physics.  He 
does  not  have  enough  time.  He  has  to  lecture,  do  this  and  that,  a  little  research 
also,  and  the  result  is  that  the  outcome  is  not  much.  I  believe,  I  don’t  know, 
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but  the  University  Grants  Commission  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
universities  are  to  function  properly,  they  must  have  groups  of  able  scientists 
for  one  subject.  If  physics  is  the  special  subject  of  that  university,  then  it  must 
have  not  one  professor  of  physics,  but  half  a  dozen  professors  of  Physics  with 
able  men  as  special  scholars,  lecturers,  readers  and  so  no,  so  that  you  create  a 
group  for  one  subject  only.  Another  group  in  another  university  may  take  up 
another  subject.  The  whole  system  and  quality  of  the  work  is  changing.  This 
has  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way,  apart  from  numbers.  As  for  numbers, 
perhaps,  the  House  knows  I  believe  that  the  present  figure  of  boys  and  girls 
going  to  schools  and  colleges  in  India  is  about  46  million.  That  is  a  substantial 
figure.  Although  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Indian  population  it  may  not 
sound  very  big;  compared  to  almost  any  other  country  it  is  a  very  substantial 
figure.  There  are  many  questions  connected  with  this,  but  the  main  thing  which 
I  want  to  stress  is  that  we  have  laid,  I  believe,  a  strong  base  for  sustained 
development.  That  is  the  main  thing,  and  from  this  the  increase  in  national 
income  will  automatically  come.  And  remember  that  when  you  compare  India 
to  any  country,  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  all  these  countries,  we  find  that  we  have 
started  from  a  much  lower  level  than  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It 
is  extraordinary  how  low  the  Indian  per  capita  income  has  been  in  the  past.  We 
started  from  scratch,  almost  from  the  ground  up.  Of  course,  whatever  you 
produce,  when  computing  per  capita  income,  it  has  to  be  divided  by  450  millions 
and  so  the  actual  figure  becomes  very  small.  I  do  not  want  to  take  much  time, 
but  I  shall  just  mention  about  population  policy,  for  it  is  important.  We  are 
laying  stress  on  it  and  India  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  are  laying  stress  on 
family  planning.  The  question  is  whether  spending  more  and  more  money  will 
bring  results.  We  must  spend  money  and  we  are  spending  money.  But  that 
alone  will  not  produce  results.  Anyhow  the  results  that  are  produced  will  probably 
come  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years’  time  to  show  themselves.  But  this  idea 
is  important,  to  remember  the  future  and  prepare  for  it  from  now  onwards. 
From  that  point  of  view  too,  it  is  important  to  have  this  fifteen  years’  perspective 
plan  that  we  are  undertaking  and  which  I  hope  will  be  ready,  may  be  in  a  couple 
of  years.  That  is,  during  the  Third  Plan,  we  shall  get  the  fifteen  years’  perspective 
which  will  deal  with  our  estimates  of  population  and  how  to  absorb  them  in 
industries,  agriculture  and  generally  with  the  nation’s  growth  in  the  various 
sectors. 

So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  I  should  like  to  repeat  that  we  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  co-operatives.  I  believe  that  co-operative  farming  will 
obviously  suit  India’s  needs.  When  I  say  India’s  needs,  I  am  not  putting  it  as 
some  kind  of  theoretical  proposition,  because  I  believe  that  the  needs  of  each 
country  should  be  looked  into  and  we  cannot  apply  some  set  formula.  In  India 
where  a  holding  is  so  small,  an  acre  or  two  acres  or  may  be  a  little  more,  but 
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usually  less  than  one  acre,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  any  real  progressive  farming 
from  a  person  who  has  one  acre  or  two  acres.  He  will  be  a  very  bright  person 
if  he  achieves  it,  but  that  is  a  different  matter.  Therefore,  it  becomes  inevitable 
for  the  small  farmers  to  come  together  in  a  cooperative  way  and  thus  get  the 
benefits,  to  some  extent,  of  large-scale  farming  and  larger  resources.  The  other 
day  I  was  reading  something.  As  the  House  knows,  this  is  Tagore  Centenary 
year  and  I  was  reading  a  speech  delivered  by  Rabindranath  Tagore  at  the  first 
and  the  only  political  conference  that  he  addressed,  I  think  in  1907  or  1908,  in 
Bengal.  It  was  a  Bengal  Political  Conference  and  I  was  pleased  and  astonished 
to  find  an  earnest  plea  in  that  speech  for  co-operative  farming  for  Bengal  and 
the  rest  of  India.20  And  he  said  that  it  was  logical  and  inevitable  for  us  to  do  it, 
basing  his  argument  on  the  smallness  of  the  holdings  in  India.  Now,  I  do  believe 
that.  But  the  way  we  are  progressing  now  is  to  lay  stress  immediately  on  these 
what  are  called  . . . 

An  Hon.  Member:  Service  co-operatives. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  these  service  co-operatives,  because  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  deciding  to  do  something.  People  must  learn  how  to  do  it.  That  is 
the  most  important  thing.  Co-operatives  have  failed  where  there  has  been  no 
training  behind  them  and  service  co-operatives  themselves  require  a  lot  of 
learning  and  training.  That  is  the  first  step,  and  if  you  do  that  successfully,  the 
next  step  comes  easily.  Often  people  lay  stress  on  regional  development.  It  is 
our  desire  that  India  should  progress  evenly  all  over  the  regions,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  some  regions  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  some  kind  of  thing  like 
the  coal-bearing  area  or  iron-ore  deposits  and  others  are  not.  You  cannot  have 
steel  plants  spread  out  all  over  India.  You  just  cannot  do  it.  Now,  looking  at  it 
purely  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  able  economists  who  sometimes 
come  from  abroad  advise,  and  advise  very  strongly,  not  to  fall  into  this  pit  of 
regionalism  but  to  start  industries  and  plants  wherever  it  is  most  profitable  to 
do  so.  If  we  like,  out  of  the  profits  that  may  be  made,  the  region  which  is 
backward  may  be  helped,  but  they  are  against  plants  being  spread  out  even  at 
the  cost  of  the  plant  not  being  a  successful  one  or  not  producing  any  results  at 
all.  That,  of  course,  in  theory  is  the  obvious  thing  to  do,  but  in  practice  one  just 
cannot  ignore  human  factors  and  one  has  to  spread  them  out  to  some  extent.  I 
think  this  fact  should  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  afford  to  put  up  big 
plants.  Small  plants,  of  course,  can  be  put  up  anywhere  but  big  plants  cannot 
be  established  at  any  place  where  they  do  not  yield  the  greatest  profits.  Every 


20.  He  had  referred  to  this  speech  of  1908,  as  he  then  said,  in  his  address  to  the  Jabalpur 
Agriculture  College,  see  SWJN/SS/70/item  14,  pp.  132-133. 
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big  plant  that  we  establish  must  be  a  profit-making  concern.  Sometimes  people 
imagine  that  because  it  is  a  plant  in  the  public  sector  it  is  meant  for  the  good  of 
the  public  and,  therefore,  it  should  make  no  profit.  That  is  a  completely  wrong 
and  absurd  notion.  The  plants  in  the  public  sector  have  to  make  profit  and  huge 
profits,  huge  within  reason  because  this  profit  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  more 
stuff  will  come  to  us,  more  investments  and  more  profits.  Every  major  public 
sector  plant,  I  think,  should  duplicate  itself  within  a  period  of  years  just  as  the 
Hindustan  Machine  Tools  Plant  has  duplicated  itself  out  of  its  own  profits 
without  any  further  assistance.21  I  think  ultimately  the  steel  plants  should 
duplicate  themselves  out  of  their  own  profits  and  so  with  the  other  plants.  You 
cannot  do  that  if  you  were  to  establish  plants  somewhere  where  it  is  not 
profitable  and  where  it  is  a  burden.  There  are,  of  course,  many  things  that  can 
be  spread  out. 

The  problem  of  planning  has  been,  I  think,  faced  by  us  and  dealt  with  by 
us  with  a  measure  of  success.  The  real  problem  that  comes  and  which 
sometimes  lacks  in  success  is  the  implementation  of  the  Plan.  This  is  always 
more  difficult  and  therefore,  in  this  Third  Plan,  the  greatest  stress  has  to  be  laid 
on  implementation  and  on  appraisals,  on  checking  what  is  done  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  work  done.  Previously,  our  Planning  Commission  used  to  put 
out  figures  showing  as  to  how  much  money  had  been  spent  by  this  or  that 
State.  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  a  good  way  of  finding  out  what  has  been  done. 
Money  may  be  wasted  and  money  may  not  be  properly  spent  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  The  test  should  be  the  actual  work  done.  This  is  obvious  and  enough 
attempts  are  to  be  made  to  have  this  process  of  appraisal  functioning.  Indeed, 
our  work  entirely  should  be  the  task  oriented,  the  task  to  be  performed,  and  we 
should  function  as  to  how  this  is  going  to  be  completed.  That  should  be  the 
test.22 

This  Third  Five  Year  Plan  book  is  built  heavy  and  looks  formidable  and 
sometimes  I  do  admit  is  dull  reading  but  parts  of  it  are  not  dull  reading,  especially 
when  you  look  at  it  as  giving  you  a  glimpse  of  the  future  to  come,  it  is  not  dull 
at  all.  There  are  so  many  subjects  and  so  many  points  in  this  book  which 
deserve  study,  argument,  discussion  and  criticism.  There  is  the  major  question 
of  preventing  concentration  of  economic  power  and  the  growth  of  monopolies 
which  is  a  very  important  question  and  which  constantly  pursues  us  because 
there  are  many  tendencies  which  do  create  concentration  and  you  cannot  help 
it  without  affecting  growth  itself.  How  to  maintain  growth  and  yet  prevent  it  is 

21.  For  positive  references  to  Hindustan  Machine  Tools,  see  SWJN/SS/70/items  237  and 

247. 

22.  He  had  stressed  task-oriented  action  in  his  address  to  the  IIPA  on  26  August,  see  item 

181. 
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a  difficult  question.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  these  matters  because  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  hon.  Members  will  deal  with  some  of  these  matters,  and  at  the 
end  my  colleague,  the  Planning  Minister,  will  reply  to  the  debate. 

There  is  just  one  thing.  The  hon.  Member  opposite,  Shri  Bhupesh  Gupta,"1 
has  produced  a  so-called  amendment  or  amendments,  I  do  not  know  which, 
containing  54  paragraphs.  I  am  really  surprised  at  the  hon.  Member’s,  what 
shall  I  say,  paucity  of  something,  which  I  thought  he  possessed  in  a  considerable 
measure,  that  is,  intelligence.  A  person  who  puts  forward  54  points  like  this  has 
no  sense  of  perspective,  no  sense  of  importance  or  unimportance.  He  has  just 
huddled  up  everything  and  calls  this  an  amendment.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Members  have  read  these  54  points.  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not.  The  mere  fact 
of  such  an  approach  itself  shows  the  utter  lack  of  understanding  of  the  planning 
system,  the  planning  structure  and  the  strategy  of  planning.  He  has  just  put 
down  whatever  came  to  his  mind,  a  collection  of  his  likes  and  dislikes.  Well, 
his  likes  and  dislikes  are  important,  but  I  think  they  have  no  relevance  in  planning. 

Before  1  conclude,  Sir,  there  are  one  or  two  matters,  not  directly  connected 
with  planning,  which  I  should  like  to  refer  to.  We  plan  and  we  bring  such  big 
books  but,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  everything  is  governed 
ultimately  by  what  is  happening  in  our  country,  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  country 
and  in  the  world.  If  our  people  quarrel  with  each  other  and  break  each  other’s 
heads,  that  is  an  impediment  to  planning,  obviously.  If  war  breaks  out  in  the 
world,  that  is  a  very  serious  impediment  to  our  planning  apart  from  whatever 
other  loss  might  happen.  I  referred  previously  here  in  this  House  to  the  situation 
that  has  arisen  in  the  world  at  large,  to  the  Berlin  issue  and  the  rest.  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  about  them  but,  I  want  to  clarify  one  or  two  matters  in  that 
connection  which  have  led  apparently  to  some  misunderstanding  chiefly  abroad, 
not  so  much  here.  In  discussing  the  German  or  the  Berlin  issue  which  is  exciting 
people’s  minds  so  much,  I  have  repeatedly  laid  stress  on  an  approach  being 
made  to  these  matters  through  peaceful  negotiation  by  the  big  countries  especially 
concerned.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult — nor  I  think  very  proper — for  all  of  us  or 
for  me  to  put  forward  suggestions  as  to  what  other  countries  should  do. 
Sometimes  of  course  we  have  to  put  forward  our  broad  ideas,  but  the  essential 
thing  that  I  have  pleaded  for  is  this,  that  these  big  countries  should  get  together — 
their  Heads — and  try  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  present  tangle.  The  greater  the 
delay  in  doing  so,  the  greater  the  perils  that  we  have  to  face,  because  the 
technique  of  the  cold  war  has  to  become — it  may  be  an  odd  way  of  describing 
it  by  me — more  and  more  heated,  but  there  it  is.  One  sees  daily  statements, 
speeches  thrown  at  each  other,  threats  thrown  at  each  other  and  powerful 
resolves  made  to  dig  in  and  not  budge  from  a  particular  position.  This  kind  of 

23.  CPI. 
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thing  is  all  right  sometimes  but  if  it  is  persisted  in,  it  leads  to  dangerous 
consequences.  So  I  venture  to  say  the  sooner  the  people  got  together,  the 
better,  because  I  do  not  think — I  firmly  do  not  think — that  any  country  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  war,  but  conditions  may  be  produced  when  national 
honour  just  pushes  each  country  in  a  particular  direction. 

Now,  I  was  discussing  this.  On  the  last  occasion  I  spoke  here,  I  spoke 
about  the  question  of  Berlin,  and  I  said  that  so  far  as  West  Berlin  was  concerned, 
one  thing  should  be  accepted  without  reservation,  and  that  is,  the  access  to 
West  Berlin  from  West  Germany  should  be  full  and  should  continue  as  heretofore, 
because  here  is  a  city  although  half  a  city,  still  it  is  a  city  of  2Vi  million  people — 
West  Berlin.  They  have  these  contacts  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  those 
contacts  and  access  being  interfered  with  without  the  gravest  consequences. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  agreed  and  guaranteed  that  those 
contacts  with  West  Berlin  and  East  and  West  Germany  should  continue,  and 
even  if  other  changes  occur,  that  thing  will  remain.  I  have  laid  stress  on  that 
repeatedly  and  I  have  pointed  out  that  even  Mr  Khrushchev  has  admitted  that. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  solid  ground  to  talk  about  and  to  make  it  quite  clear  so  that 
no  subsequent  change  may  be  able  to  affect  this.  If  that  was  done,  very  clearly 
and  definitely,  some  of  this  heat  in  the  cold  war  would  go. 

Then  there  was  a  question — the  hon.  Dr  Kunzru24  put  it  to  me — about  the 
contacts  between  East  and  West  Berlin,  and  what  was  the  legal  aspect  about  that. 

Hriday  Nath  Kunzru:  If  I  may  say  so,  I  did  not  refer  to  the  legal  aspect.  I 

referred  to  an  agreement  that  was  concluded  between  the  powers  concerned 

and  I  was  wanting  to  know  whether  it  was  still  valid  or  not. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  legal,  is  it  not?  Or  constitutional,  call  it  what  you  like; 
it  does  not  matter.  These  things  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  law  governing  it  or 
whatever  it  is.  I  went  into  this  matter — or  tried  to — with  the  help  of  our  Historical 
Section  and  they  produced  all  manner  of  agreements,  protocols,  covenants 
and  the  like  from  1944  onwards.  It  was  highly  confusing;  but  the  confusing 
part  was  not  those  protocols  and  all  that  but  that  things  were  happening  in 
between.  For  instance,  originally  defeated  Germany  was  divided  up  into  three 
parts  and  later  into  four  under  the  four  big  powers— the  Soviet  sector,  the 
American  sector,  the  British  sector  and  the  French  sector — and  the  city  of 
Berlin  was  treated  separately  under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  four  powers.  We 
began  with  this  and  the  agreements  about  this.  Then  what  happens  is,  the  three 
Western  sectors  combine  together  and  become  the  Republic  of  West  Germany. 
It  is  a  big  step.  Then  the  Republic  of  West  Germany  becomes  a  member  of  the 


24.  Independent,  from  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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NATO  group  of  powers.  This  is  another  big  step.  So  there  is  difference  between 
what  it  was  in  1945  and  what  it  became  a  few  years  later.  Similarly,  the  Soviet 
sector  becomes  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Eastern  Germany  and  the  second 
step  is  that  it  becomes  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  All  these  changes  are 
taking  place  all  the  time  which  inevitably  limit  the  force  of  some  of  the  older 
pacts  and  covenants.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  justify  fully  anything  purely 
legal.  That  is  why  I  said  on  the  last  occasion  something  about  there  being  no 
strong  legal  basis  at  present  in  regard  to  East  and  West  Berlin.  I  am  not  talking 
about  East  and  West  Gennany;  that  I  have  disposed  of.  But  because  of  these 
changes  that  have  occurred,  each  party  accuses  the  other  of  having  taken 
some  step  which  it  should  not  have  done,  and  therefore  of  having  broken  the 
previous  agreement  or  covenant  or  protocol.  The  net  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  1949  in  respect  of  East  and  West  Berlin  which 
called  upon  the  occupation  authorities  to  consult  together  on  a  quadripartite 
basis  was  the  continuance  of  freedom  of  movement  between  East  and  West 
Berlin  in  spite  of  the  administrative  division.  Since  then  even  till  recently  about 
50,000  East  Berlin  workers  used  to  go  daily  to  West  Berlin — I  am  not  talking 
about  emigration,  that  is  a  separate  thing — and  come  back.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  figure  but  the  figures  I  have  here  vary  from  5,000  to  15,000  workers 
who  went  from  West  Berlin  to  East  Berlin  daily  and  went  back.  All  that  was 
natural.  Here  is  a  huge  city;  it  is  not  very  easy,  not  very  advantageous  to  divide 
it  into  two  entirely  separate  units  and  cut  up  the  city's  life.  But  gradually  this 
process  of  separation  went  on  because  of  this  cold  war  till  now,  ten  days 
ago — whatever  the  period  was — when  for  the  moment  at  least  a  terrific  barrier 
has  been  put  up  between  East  and  West  Berlin  preventing  people  from  going  in 
and  out.  I  hope  it  is  a  temporary  barrier  because  it  is  quite  absurd  to  have  a 
great  city  like  this  with  a  kind  of  a  Great  Wall  of  China  dividing  it  into  two.  I 
repeat  that  whatever  the  legal  implications  may  be — because  there  are  two 
views  and  it  may  be  that  under  strict  law  it  may  be  justified,  this  barrier  being 
put  up — from  every  other  point  of  view  it  is  a  harmful  thing  for  a  city’s  life  to 
be  cut  up  in  this  way  and  from  the  human  point  of  view  particularly  it  causes 
tremendous  misery.  Also  of  course  Berlin  continued  to  be  a  kind  of  symbol  of 
the  future  unity  of  Germany  whenever  it  might  come  about  but  this  kind  of 
thing  goes  against  that  trend.  I  mentioned  about  workers  going  across  but 
apart  from  workers  there  is  so  much  else  which  is  common.  The  underground 
railway  which  was  run,  1  think,  by  the  East  German  authorities  went  all  over 
West  Berlin.2' 


25.  For  the  nature  of  this  stress  on  the  Berlin  problem,  see  his  assurance  to  J.K.  Galbraith, 
the  American  Ambassador,  items  271  and  325. 
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Looking  at  this  picture,  the  German  picture,  now  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
spite  of  basic  differences  in  their  outlook,  in  their  approach — the  Soviet  group 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Western  countries  on  the  other — there  are  so  many 
points  in  common  between  them.  At  any  rate  they  agree  that  it  should  be  easy, 
at  any  rate  at  least  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  some  common  basis  for 
agreement  at  the  present  moment  if  they  set  about  it.  The  agreement  must,  in 
their  approach,  take  into  account  human  considerations,  and  not  stick  too  much 
to  legal  niceties  or  whatever  some  covenant  contained  in  the  forties.  The  whole 
background  has  changed  factually  and  it  does  seem  very  odd  that  these  barriers 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  movement  and  cause  infinite  misery  to  large  numbers 
of  people.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  about  that  matter. 

I  trust  that  in  this  debate  on  the  Five  Year  Plan  there  will  be  a  certain 
approach  from  the  point  of  view  of  larger  perspectives — of  course,  the  other 
things  too — because  the  larger  perspectives  are  after  all  the  important  things  to 
remember. 

Thank  you. 


3.  To  P.N.  Menon:  Brief  Responses  for  Interview26 

I  am  afraid,  I  have  little  time  to  deal  with  these  questions.27  Some  of  them  may 
be  put  in  the  Press  Conference  on  the  17th  and  I  shall  answer  them.28  I  am 
heavily  occupied  at  present  and  for  some  days,  anyhow,  I  cannot  give  any 
interview. 

2.  I  indicate,  however,  some  brief  replies  to  some  of  the  questions. 

( 1 )  It  is  one  thing  to  keep  out  of  Europe’s  quarrels  or  other  quarrels  as  far 
as  we  can.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  consider  a  question  which  involves 
war  and  peace  and  which,  therefore,  affects  the  entire  world.  Even  in 
that  consideration,  the  Belgrade  Conference  did  not  go  into  any  details, 
but  laid  stress  on  an  approach  through  negotiation  being  made. 

(2)  If  any  question  is  to  be  considered  in  the  present  context,  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  German  States  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
whatever  may  happen  in  the  more  distant  future.  It  is  clear  that  major 
changes  in  boundaries  cannot  be  made  without  a  war  which  we  rule 
out.  In  fact,  in  practice  some  recognition  has  been  accorded  to  the 
fact  of  East  Germany  by  various  countries,  including  West  Germany, 


26.  Note,  15  September  1961,  to  the  Director  of  External  Publicity,  MEA. 

27.  These  were  questions  from  Philip  Potter,  correspondent  of  The  Baltimore  Sun. 

28.  See  item  4. 
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which  has  a  good  many  contacts  with  East  Germany.  But  the  question 
of  formally  recognising  East  Germany  in  the  diplomatic  sense  is  a 
separate  matter.  One  has  to  deal  with  it  as  it  is  till  possibly  some  other 
arrangement  is  made  in  the  future.  If  there  is  a  treaty,  this  will  no 
doubt  have  an  international  status  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  those 
who  sign  that  treaty  to  adhere  to  it. 

(3)  A  number  of  references  were  made  in  criticism  of  the  nuclear  tests 
being  re-started.  The  question  of  having  a  separate  resolution  on  this 
question  did  not  arise  at  Belgrade.  In  fact,  there  were  no  separate 
resolutions  except  the  declaration  on  war  and  peace. 

(4)  The  Belgrade  Conference  did  not  go  separately  into  the  internal  disputes 
of  countries.  It  referred  to  some  important  ones  and  had  a  general 
sentence  in  regard  to  other  disputes.  This  does  not  mean  giving  the 
other  disputes  up.  There  has  been  all  along,  among  most  of  those  who 
were  at  Belgrade,  a  definite  opinion  against  foreign  bases. 

(5)  I  do  not  think  that  India's  relations  with  the  US  have  been,  or  need  be, 
strained  in  any  way  because  of  the  Belgrade  Conference. 

It  is  not  true  at  all  that  I  was  reluctant  to  go  to  Moscow  with  the  Belgrade 
Conference  message.  When  I  was  asked  this  question  there,  I  could  not  give  a 
definite  reply  because  the  decision  had  not  been  made  till  then.  I  was  anyhow 
going  to  Moscow  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  my  carrying  that  message  with 
the  President  of  Ghana.29 

3.  I  have  briefly  noted  some  points  in  regard  to  the  questions.  I  have  no 
time  to  deal  with  all  of  them. 


4.  In  New  Delhi:  Press  Conference30 

Congo  Situation 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Recent  developments  in  the  Congo  have  been  very  interesting 
and  enlightening.  The  interesting  part  is  the  reactions  of  various  countries  with 
regard  to  these  developments.  You  will  remember  last  year  the  difficulties  we 
had  in  the  Congo — last  year,  early  this  year.  Well,  at  that  time  we  thought  that 
the  real  difficulty  was  the  presence  of  foreign  mercenaries  there  and  that  is 

29.  Kwame  Nkrumah. 

30.  17  September  1961,  at  the  Vigyan  Bhavan,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No.  43(73)/61-PMS, 
Sr  No.  3 -A.  Also  available  from  PIB  and  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  T.S.  No.  7322-7324,  N.M. 
No.  1 488- 1 490.  “Jawaharlal  Nehru"  has  been  substituted  for  “Prime  Minister’  throughout. 
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why  the  Security  Council  laid  great  stress  on  the  removal  of  foreign  mercenary 
troops.  But  somehow  or  the  other,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  Security 
Council  and  others,  all  kinds  of  obstructions  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
United  Nations’  action  there.  I  am  talking  about  last  year. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  great  powers  were  themselves  obstructive  in 
spite  of  their  alleged  love  and  admiration  for  the  United  Nations:  they  came  in 
the  way  and  stood  up  for  such  noble  champions  of  liberty  like  Mr  Tshombe!31 
Well,  the  United  Nations,  however,  adhered  to  their  view  of  removing  foreign 
mercenaries  from  there  and  I  think  a  few  days  ago  they  made  apparently  some 
preparations  in  Elizabethville  and  they  removed  some  hundreds  of  those  foreign 
mercenaries.  It  was  hoped  that  this  affair  will  be  gone  through  in  a  peaceful 
way;  indeed  nothing  much  happened,  to  begin  with,  and  I  think  the  UN 
Commander  wanted  to  see  Mr  Tshombe  and  to  settle  the  matters  subject  of 
course  to  all  the  foreign  mercenaries  being  removed  and  subject  also  of  course 
to  the  fact  to  which  the  United  Nations  is  committed,  namely,  the  integrity  of 
the  Congo. 

As  you  would  know,  the  Congolese  Parliament  met  sometime  back  and 
elected  a  new  Government,  a  new  Prime  Minister  and  Vice-Prime  Ministers,32 
and  the  two  previous  combatants  of  the  opposite  parties  had  come  together, 
that  is,  Leopoldville  and  Stanleyville.  That  is  a  good  sign  and  they  tried  to 
remove  other  obstructive  elements  and  confirm  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
Congo.  They  asked  for  the  United  Nations’  help  in  this.  So,  the  United  Nations 
started  this,  and  removed  a  number  of  foreign  mercenaries,  but  evidently  they 
did  not  remove  all  of  them.  Some  escaped,  and  to  some  extent,  with  the 
permission  of  the  United  Nations,  they  took  refuge  in  various  consulates,  notably 
the  Belgian  consulate. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  of  these  people,  the  foreign  officials,  organized 
resistance  to  the  United  Nations.  Firing  started,  in  this  whole  affair,  from  the 
Belgian  consulate  building  where  those  foreign  mercenaries  were  taking  refuge. 

Obstruction  from  Big  Countries 

Obviously,  I  cannot  go  into  details,  but  the  main  or  the  surprising  thing  is  that 
the  United  Nations  is  being  criticized  and  condemned  by  some  countries,  notably, 
the  United  Kingdom  and,  of  course,  Sir  Roy  Welensky  of  Rhodesia,33  for  the 
action  it  took.  It  simply  means  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  good  body  when  it 

3 1 .  Moise  Tshombe,  the  President  of  Katanga. 

32.  The  PIB  version  has  ‘‘Vice-President”  instead  of  “Vice-Prime  Ministers.” 

33.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  1956-63. 
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supports  the  policies  of  a  country;  it  is  a  bad  body  when  it  does  things  off  its 
own  bat!  That  shows  how  even  last  year,  the  whole  weight  of  some  of  the 
great  powers  was  cast  on  the  side  of  the  separatist,  obstructive  elements  in  the 
Congo,  and  the  elements  like  Mr  Tshombe  who  is  accused  of  one  of  the  most 
brutal  murders  in  history,  that  of  Lumumba;34  they  are  the  heroes  of  some  of 
the  great  powers.  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  perfectly  amazing  and  scandalous 
in  the  extreme. 

Sir  Roy  Welensky,  of  course,  represents  a  certain  section  of  elements  in 
Africa.  Between  him  and  people  like  me,  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean 
flowing  between  our  minds.  We  do  not  agree  about  anything.  He  comes  in  the 
way  of  freedom  of  the  people  of  Rhodesia.  It  creates  trouble  and  there  is  going 
to  be  trouble  if  Rhodesia  is  not  allowed  to  have  progressive  freedom.  The 
champions  of  Mr  Tshombe  are  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Belgium.  That  is 
understandable,  but  what  is  regrettable  is  the  attitude  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  am  glad  that  the  United  States  has  thrown  its  weight  in  favour  of  the  UN 
action. 

Role  of  Indian  Troops 

The  whole  thing  has  assumed  bitterness  in  the  UK  and  as  the  newspapers  say 
today,  the  Berlin  issue  has  been  pushed  out  of  the  newspapers  to  some  extent 
and  this  has  come  to  the  front.  Strong  language  is  being  used.  Indian  troops  are 
being  maligned.  I  have  no  information  and  I  cannot  say  what  individual  Indian 
soldiers  might  or  might  not  have  done.  But  my  information  is  that  the  European 
officers  and  others  went  under  cover  of  even  Red  Cross  vans  and  this  created 
difficulty  and  trouble.  I  cannot  have  an  inquiry  into  all  that  has  happened.35  But 
it  is  not  a  question  of  some  individual  behaving  or  misbehaving.  It  is  a 
fundamental  question  of  supporting  the  United  Nations  and  their  action,  which 
they  ought  to  have  taken  a  year  ago. 

Secondly,  the  question  of  freedom  and  integrity  of  the  Congo.  Everyone 
knows  that  persons  like  Mr  Tshombe,  may  be  he  is  the  President  of  Katanga, 
are  completely  under  the  thumb  of  foreign  people  there.  It  was  the  continuation 
of  a  foreign  colony.  May  be,  of  course,  the  vested  interest  connected  with  the 
mining  interests  there — and  there  are  plenty  of  those  represented  in  England — 
do  not  want  any  change  there  and  that  is  a  typical  example  of  colonialism.  If 
people  get  angry  elsewhere  at  the  actions  of  the  UN  naturally  people  are  going 
to  get  angry  at  the  action  against  the  United  Nations  also. 

34.  Patrice  Lumumba,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo.  June- 

September  1960;  was  assassinated  in  January  1961. 

35.  This  sentence  is  noted  in  the  PIB  transcript  but  not  in  the  PMO  version. 
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If  we  go  about  attacking  the  United  Nations,  then  what  exactly  do  we 
want  in  the  world?  We  may  differ  from  the  United  Nations.  Last  year,  we 
differed  from  the  UN  in  the  Congo  matter  and  we  have  criticised  it.  But  we 
have  stood  by  it  in  the  moment  of  peril  in  the  Congo.  We  took  a  serious  step  at 
the  bidding  of  Mr  Hammarskjbld36  and  sent  a  large  contingent  of  Indian  troops, 
thereby  saving  the  position  for  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo. 

Question:  Have  you  received  information  about  the  number  of  Indian  soldiers 
killed  and  wounded  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  no  information,  but  l  do  not  think  the  casualties  have 
been  many  so  far  as  Indians  are  concerned.  Some  time  back  I  heard  it  was  one 
killed  and  a  number  wounded.  But  I  cannot  say  if  something  else  has  happened. 
We  have  no  other  information. 

Question:  Have  we  been  asked  to  send  reinforcements? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  question  of  our  sending  more  forces.  Nobody 
has  asked  us.  We  cannot  say  offhand;  reinforcements  take  time  and  all  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Malayan  Government  is 
prepared  to  send  forces  there. 

Foreign  Jet  Planes  in  Congo 

We  have  been  getting  some  news  from  there,  though  it  is  scrappy,  indirect 
news,  that  the  trouble  has  arisen,  not  because  of  the  army  there — partly,  of 
course — but  by  the  foreign  officers  who  escaped  from  there  and  then  created 
trouble,  because  the  United  Nations  people  who  were  there  were  rather  soft 
with  the  foreign  elements  that  they  had  collected  and  they  went  out  again. 

Then,  there  are  some  jet  planes  functioning  against  the  United  Nations — 
remember  that.  Now  where  the  jet  planes  have  come  from  and  who  is  piloting 
and  using  them,  we  are  not  quite  certain.  But  it  does  make  a  difference,  because 
the  United  Nations  forces  have  no  jet  planes  or  any  planes  except  some  transport 
planes,  as  far  as  I  know.  These  jet  or  other  planes  come  in.  It  is  worth  enquiring 
where  they  come  from.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  person  of  Mr  Tshombe’s 


36.  Dag  Hammarskjold,  UN  Secretary-General  since  April  1953;  died  in  a  plane  crash  on  18 
September  1961. 
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entourage  who  can  fly  a  plane  much  less  a  jet  plane.  Obviously  they  are 
foreigners. 

Question:  Is  it  true  that  Belgian  officers  in  civilian  uniforms  are  firing  at 
Indian  soldiers  and  creating  all  sorts  of  difficulties  because  they  cannot  be 
captured  when  they  are  in  civilian  uniforms? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  answer  these  odd  questions?  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  got  the  details.  But  I  saw  somewhere  that  Brigadier  Raja37  had 
announced  that  he  will  shoot  down  anybody  with  arms,  civilian  or  non-civilian; 
that  is,  anybody  opposing  the  United  Nations  with  arms. 

Roots  of  Colonialism 

This  does  show  that  the  whole  Congo  incident  last  year  has  been  symbolic — 
symbolic  of  the  deep  roots  of  colonialism.  Now  it  is  retiring,  no  doubt,  in 
Africa  especially.  Many  new  countries  have  become  independent,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  has  taken  a  lead  in  this  matter  so  far  as  many  countries 
are  concerned.  In  December,  Tanganyika  became  independent,  next  year  Kenya, 
and  so  on.  It  is  a  good  thing,  although  this  process  has  got  rather  obstructed 
because  something  has  happened  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  But,  even  so,  as  I  have 
said  at  Belgrade,  that,  historically  speaking,  the  age  of  empires  and  colonialism 
is  dead.  But  colonialism  still  exists  and  gives  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  is  a  fading  thing, 
but  the  whole  Congo  story  does  show  how  the  roots  of  colonialism  go  down 
deep  even  where  it  has  no  hope  left  in  the  future.  It  is  obvious,  everybody 
knows,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  any  colonial  empire,  whether  it  is  Portuguese 
or  anybody  else,  to  continue  in  Africa.  Still  these  vested  interests  go  deep 
down. 

Question:  What  is  the  extent  of  British  obstruction  in  the  Congo?  Is  it 
merely  confined  to  protests  to  the  United  Nations? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know.  In  the  Congo,  last  year,  it  was  pretty  obvious 
there  was  obstruction.  Their  representative  there  at  the  United  Nations,  their 
Minister  or  Ambassador  or  whatever  he  was,  was  constantly  obstructing  the 
working  of  the  United  Nations.  But  that  man  had  to  go  ultimately. . 

Question:  There  are  about  25,000  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Congo.  Compared  to  that,  the  Katanga  force  is  a  minor  one.  Still,  the 

37.  Brigadier  K.A.S.  Raja 
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United  Nations’  troops  are  meeting  reverses  in  Katanga.  Does  it  show  that 
there  is  any  lack  of  purpose  or  lack  of  coordination  in  the  United  Nations’ 
action  in  Katanga? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  judge  that?  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  say  that 
they  are  meeting  reverses.  They  are  not.  The  United  Nations’  forces  are  spread 
out  all  over  the  Congo,  which  is  a  vast  area.  In  some  selected  spots,  some 
people  may  be  surrounded,  like  some  Irish  troops  have  been  surrounded,  and 
strafed  from  the  air,  as  they  are  cut  off  from  the  rest.  Such  things,  of  course, 
may  happen.  But  the  United  Nations’  forces  are  quite  strong  enough. 

Question:  How  far  is  the  Central  Congolese  Government  united  in  backing 
up  United  Nations  action  in  Katanga? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  at  the  request  of  the  Central  Congolese  Government 
that  the  United  Nations  have  acted;  they  were  holding  back  till  they  were  asked 
by  the  Central  Congolese  Government  to  come.  I  met  Mr  Adoula,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr  Gizenga,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  at  Belgrade  and  I  was 
much  struck  by  both  of  them. 

Question:  Since  the  questions  of  Congo  and  of  Berlin  are  likely  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  session,  do  you  intend 
to  spend  some  time  there  and  actively  participate  in  those  deliberations? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so,  because  I  have  too  much  of 
other  work  to  do  here.  At  the  most,  as  I  shall  be  there,  I  might  go  there  for  a 
day.  That  is  the  most  I  can  manage. 

Punjabi  Suba 

Then,  coming  to  the  Punjabi  Suba,  what  can  I  say?  I  have  made  our  policy 
perfectly  clear  in  my  speeches  in  Parliament.38  It  is  neither  more  nor  less;  there 
it  is. 


Question:  What  about  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission.39 


38.  See  items  129,  133  and  136. 

39.  In  response  to  demands  made  by  Tara  Singh  and  the  Akali  Dal,  the  GOI,  on  3 1  October 
1961,  appointed  a  Commission  consisting  of  S.R.  Das,  retired  Chief  Justice  of  India,  as 
chairman  and  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  and  M.C.  Chagla  as  members  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  Sikhs  in  Punjab.  The  Commission  reported  on  3 1  January  1962. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  was  back  (from  abroad)  four  or  five  days  ago.  I  have  been 
reading  every  day  big  headlines  in  newspapers  of  negotiations  and  what  not.  I 
may  tell  you  that  I  have  had  no  talks  with  anybody  during  these  days.  Naturally 
when  I  meet  my  colleagues,  like  the  Home  Minister40  and  others,  I  ask  them  to 
tell  me  what  has  happened;  that  is  a  different  matter.  But  otherwise  I  am  rather 
surprised  at  the  way  all  this  has  been  put  across;  and  one  would  think  that  I 
have  been  doing  something  when  I  have  not. 

I  have  been  asked  about  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission  and 
what  not.  I  have  made  my  Government’s  position  clear  in  the  speeches  I  have 
made  in  the  Lok  Sabha  and  in  the  Rajya  Sabha,  and  I  have  made  two  offers 
there,  you  would  remember.  One  was  the  examination  of  the  work  of  the 
Regional  Committees  to  improve  their  working  and  even  to  add  some  powers 
to  them,  if  considered  necessary;  and  that  examination  was  to  take  place  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Regional  Committees  themselves  plus  the  representatives 
of  the  Punjab  Government.  That  was  one  thing.  Secondly,  a  high-powered 
commission  was  to  examine  the  charges  of  discriminating  treatment  against 
the  Sikhs.  These  are  the  two  proposals,  and  I  stand  by  both  of  them;  no  more, 
no  less. 

Question:  The  demand  of  a  high-powered  commission  was  not  only  to 
examine  discrimination  against  the  Sikhs  but  against  the  Hindus  also.  Hindus 
have  also  some  grievances  which  they  want  to  place  before  the  Commission. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  a  commission  is  appointed  anybody  can  go  and  shout  and 
wail  and  weep  before  it. 

Question:  Does  this  offer  to  appoint  a  high-powered  commission  imply 
that  a  prima  facie  case  has  actually  been  made  out  that  the  Sikhs  have  been 
discriminated  against? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  it  does  not;  of  course,  not. 

Question:  But  the  point  is  whether  the  Commission  will  also  go  into  the 
question  of  Punjabi  Suba? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  has  no  business  to  go  into  the  question  of  Punjabi  Suba. 


40.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 
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Question:  The  Akalis  maintain  that  their  demand  for  the  Punjabi  Suba  is 
based  on  discrimination  against  the  Sikhs.  Will  the  Commission  go  into 
that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Punjabi  Suba  question  will  not  be  referred  to  the 
Commission.  How  far  it  creeps  in,  in  some  manner,  I  cannot  say;  it  will  be  for 
the  Commission  to  decide  if  somebody  raises  it.  The  question  is  a  political  one. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  discrimination. 

Question:  Will  it  be  open  to  the  Akalis,  for  instance,  to  place  before  the 
Commission  the  point  of  view  that  inasmuch  as  the  Suba  has  not  been 
given  to  them,  it  is  a  discrimination  against  the  Sikhs?  Whatever  the 
Commission’s  findings  may  be,  would  the  Commission  be  precluded  from 
going  into  that  point? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  I  have  said,  the  Punjabi  Suba  question  is  not  a  subject 
which  can  be  referred  to  any  commission.  How  far  incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  by  some  people  there,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  judge  and  to  say; 
ultimately,  it  will  be  for  the  Commission  to  decide,  whether  it  is  within  their 
broad  terms  of  reference  or  not. 

Two  Offers  Conditional? 

Question:  Are  the  two  offers  that  you  have  made  conditional  on  Master 
Tara  Singh  giving  up  his  fast,  or  can  action  be  taken  on  them  irrespective 
of  the  fast?41 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  condition  attached  to  them,  but  they  are  obviously 
conditional  on  two  things.  I  am  not  going  to  appoint  commissions  if  they  are 
not  accepted.  And  secondly,  no  commission  is  going  to  function  along  with  the 
fast  continuing.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  this  fast  may  indefinitely  go  on  and  on. 

Question:  In  view  of  the  rumours  which  take  away  the  sanctity  of  Master 
Tara  Singh’s  fast,  do  you  propose  to  appoint  a  Central  Medical  Board  to  go 
and  examine  Master  Tara  Singh  and  Yogiraj  Surya  Dev,42  to  discount  these 
rumours? 

4 1 .  Tara  Singh  began  his  “fast  unto  death’'  in  Amritsar  on  1 5  August  1 96 1  for  the  demand  of 
Punjabi  Suba. 

42.  Yogiraj  Surya  Dev  began  a  fast  in  the  Arya  Samaj  Mandir,  Shraddhanand  Bazaar,  Amritsar, 
on  15  August  1961  to  oppose  the  Akali  demand  for  Punjabi  Suba. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  but  I  saw  that  some  eminent  doctors  were  sent  at  the 
request  of  Master  Tara  Singh’s  daughter,43  and  they  examined  him  about  four 
or  five  days  ago? 

Question:  Reports  from  Amritsar  suggest  that  the  Akalis  are  pinning  a  lot 
of  faith  on  what  you  are  going  to  say  today  on  the  Punjabi  Suba  issue. 
They  are  expecting  some  kind  of  announcement  today. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  glad  they  are  doing  so;  I  hope  they  will  feel  soothed. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  these  controversies  and  create 
bitterness?  But  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  rather  pained  and  surprised  at  a 
special  interview  that  Master  Tara  Singh  gave  to  a  foreign  journalist,  foreign 
meaning  a  Pakistani  journalist.  I  do  not  mind  his  giving  an  interview;  that  is  not 
my  point.  But  what  he  said  at  that  interview  is  not  normally  done.44 
We  can  go  on  now  to  the  Moscow  visit. 

Belgrade  and  Moscow  Visits 

Question:  We  may  cover  the  Belgrade  Conference  also  along  with  that. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Here  also,  I  am  not  criticizing  anybody,  but  still  it  seems  to 
me  that  an  impression  has  been  created  by  news  items  appearing  in  the  Press 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  inner  conflict  at  the  Belgrade  Conference,  in 
which  I  was  involved  on  the  one  side.  I  think  that  is  a  very  great  exaggeration. 
It  always  happens  in  a  conference  of  this  type  where  there  are  not  only  twenty- 
five  representatives,  but  the  twenty-five  representatives  happen  to  be  twenty- 
five  heads  of  states  or  heads  of  governments — one  emperor,  two  kings,  one 
archbishop,  many  presidents,  and  a  few  humble  prime  ministers. 

[Inaudible  question]45 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  discussed  matters.  The  broad  policy  was  to  say  things 
which  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  Otherwise  it  is  very  easy.  You  may  say  the 
majority  decided  this  or  was  of  this  opinion;  but  when  it  has  to  be  unanimous, 
then  one  has  to  discuss  these  things  a  little  more. 


43.  RajinderKaur. 

44.  See  appendix  2 1 ;  see  also  item  141. 

45.  Noted  in  the  PIB  transcript,  but  not  in  the  PMO  version. 
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As  you  know,  a  subject  which  was  discussed  quite  a  good  deal — not  in  the 
Conference  but  in  a  small  Officials’  Committee — was,  there  should  be  a  separate 
declaration  in  regard  to  this  war  and  peace  situation.  Our  position  was  that  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  that  situation  which  was  of  the  first  priority. 
That  does  not  mean  and  should  not  mean  that  we  were  less  concerned  with 
colonial  matters.  We  were  very  much  concerned.  There  is  no  conflict  between 
them  at  all. 

Anyhow,  this  matter  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  Officials’ 
Committee.  Then  it  was  referred  to  the  Conference  and  the  Conference  passed 
it  in  five  minutes.  There  was  no  debate  at  all.  It  shows  how  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  the  then  President  of  the  Conference,  simply  said  that  there  should 
be  a  separate  declaration.  Everybody  accepted.  The  press  got  an  idea  from  the 
Officials’  Committee  that  they  discussed  for  long.  And  it  is  correct.  But  the 
Conference  itself  got  over  it  in  less  than  five  minutes.46 

Question:  But  for  matters  of  high  policy,  the  Officials’  Committee  had  to 
rely  on  the  Heads  of  Governments. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  think  the  Belgrade  Conference 
was  a  good  Conference  from  many  points  of  view  and  in  the  balance  it  led  to 
some  good  results.  You  cannot  expect  some  miracles  happening  in  these 
conferences  but  broadly  speaking  the  results  were  good,  both  in  regard  to  the 
war  and  peace  situation  and  the  colonial  situation. 

Letter  to  Moscow 

May  I  also  mention  in  this  connection  that  I  have  been  distressed  at  reports  in 
the  Press  that  I  was  discourteous  to  the  President  of  Ghana47  when  I  did  not 
take  him  to  Moscow  and  all  that.  This  is  completely  wrong.  First  of  all,  I  was 
asked  by  some  newspapermen,  was  I  taking  a  message  to  Mr  Khrushchev 
from  the  Conference?  At  that  time,  the  Conference  had  not  decided  this;  there 
was  talk  of  it  but  I  did  not  want  to  say  anything.  So  I  said,  I  am  going  to 
Moscow.  I  was  going  there  but  I  did  not  wish  to  commit  myself  about  the 
message  because  it  had  not  been  passed  by  the  Conference  till  then.  This  was 
taken  to  mean  that  I  had  objected  to  it  and  resisted  it,  that  I  would  not  do  it, 
etc.,  etc. 

46.  For  the  statement  on  "‘Danger  of  War  and  Appeal  for  Peace”  passed  by  the  conference, 
see  item  279. 

47.  Kwame  Nkrumah. 
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There  was  no  difficulty  in  my  taking  it.  I  was  going  to  Moscow  and  I  said 
right  from  the  beginning  that  I  would  take  it  if  you  so  wished  it. 

Ghana  President’s  Visit  to  Moscow 

As  for  the  President  of  Ghana,  Dr  Nkrumah,  the  moment  this  was  decided,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  come  with  me.  With  me  meant  coming  in  the  Soviet 
aircraft  which  had  come  from  Moscow  to  Belgrade  to  fetch  me.  This  was  a 
previous  arrangement.  So  I  said:  I  have  got  that,  will  you  come  with  me?  He 
said,  no,  it  is  not  necessary.  I  have  got  my  own  aircraft,  which  he  had,  of  the 
Ghanaian  Airways.  There  the  matter  ended.  He  went  in  his  own  aircraft  and 
half  an  hour  later  I  went  in  the  other  one. 

But  the  way  it  has  appeared  in  the  Press,  that  somehow  I  had  an  objection 
to  the  President  travelling  with  me,  it  is  absurd.  I  have  been  much  pained  by  it. 

Question:  It  is  said  you  were  outmanoeuvred. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Where  is  the  outmanoeuvring  coming  in? 

Question:  The  Indian  Embassy  in  Moscow  was  asked  whether  anybody 
else  was  going  to  be  present  while  you  were  to  deliver  the  message,  and 
the  answer  was  “No!” 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  could  they  know  of  something  happening  in  Belgrade? 

Question:  Outmaneuvering  refers  to  the  presence  of  Dr  Nkrumah  at  the 
time  of  your  presenting  the  message  to  Mr  Khrushchev  in  Moscow,  because 
the  information  given  to  the  Press  was  that  you  were  going  to  deliver  it 
alone  and  nobody  was  going  to  be  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  what  they  said.  Obviously  they  did  not  know. 
My  time  to  meet  Mr  Khrushchev  was  fixed  long  before  I  went  to  Belgrade.  Dr 
Nkrumah  decided  to  come  a  little  later.  While  I  was  with  Mr  Khrushchev,  may 
be  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  Dr  Nkrumah  came  there.  Then  we  sat  together 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  gave  the  message,  the  written  message,  the  letter 
signed  by  the  twenty-four  heads,  to  Mr  Khrushchev,  with  a  Russian  translation 
attached  to  it.48  He  read  the  Russian  translation  and  then  he  discussed  it  for 

48.  See  item  280.  The  message  was,  in  fact,  signed  by  twenty-five  heads  of  state  or  government 
participating  in  the  Belgrade  conference. 
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about  an  hour  and  a  half  with  both  of  us,  Dr  Nkrumah  and  myself.  Then  Dr 
Nkrumah  had  to  leave  because  he  was  going  away  to  the  Crimea,  and  I  carried 
on  there  for  some  time. 

Question:  There  is  a  comment  in  the  American  Press  that  had  the  United 
States  resumed  its  nuclear  tests  earlier,  the  outcry  at  the  Belgrade  Conference 
unfortunately  would  have  been  terrific.  This  is  the  general  summing  up  of 
all  American  commentators  from  Belgrade. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say.  It  might  have  been  possibly 
greater  than  it  was.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  answer  generally;  I  am  talking 
about  individual  countries.  Some  may  have  reacted  more  strongly. 

Question:  There  is  some  opinion  that  certain  crises  were  precipitated 
artificially  to  overshadow  or  divert  attention  from  the  Belgrade  Conference, 
like  the  Berlin  issue  and  nuclear  tests  resumption.  What  is  your  opinion 
about  it? 

German  Issue 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Does  the  Berlin  issue  arise  out  of  the  Belgrade  conference? 

Question:  It  was  made  up  in  such  a  way,  artificially,  to  see  that  attention 
was  diverted  from  the  Belgrade  Conference.  What  do  you  say  to  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  must  be  very  far-seeing  people. 

Question:  Could  you  tell  us  how  you  feel  the  West  could  be  guaranteed  that 
its  vital  interests  would  not  be  imperilled  if  Russia  goes  ahead  with  its  plans 
to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  would  rather  not  discuss  it. 

You  know  the  people  even  at  Belgrade,  we  felt,  most  of  us,  that  we  should 
not  go  into  the  details  of  this  highly  ticklish  question,  because  in  doing  so  we 
would  have  started  an  argument  about  various  aspects  of  it.  We  felt  that  the 
matter  should  be  dealt  with,  negotiated,  at  the  highest  level,  and  our  advice  as 
to  how  it  should  be  settled  would  rather  come  in  the  way  than  be  helpful. 
Nevertheless,  some  people  there  at  Belgrade  did  express  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  some  aspects  this  way  or  that  way.  And  I  have  also  said  something  here  in 
Parliament. 

Broadly,  my  own  view  is  that  the  actual  matters  at  issue  are  not  very 
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difficult  of  solution.  The  real  difficulty  is  not  those  matters  at  issue,  but  the 
fears  and  apprehensions  that  lie  behind  them.  Fears  are  very  difficult  to  catch 
hold  of  and  deal  with.  There  are  those  fears  and  apprehensions  on  both  sides — 
on  the  one  side  the  fear  of  Russian  power,  on  the  other  the  very  definite  fear  of 
an  armed  Germany.  Broadly  speaking,  the  main  issues  are:  access  to  West 
Berlin  and  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier.  These  are  the  main  issues;  of  course, 
others  are  tacked  on  to  it. 

Part  of  that,  you  might  say,  is  the  question  of  the  two  Germanys.  The 
Oder-Neisse  frontier  is  the  resultant  of  the  last  war  and  I  do  not  think  anything 
short  of  another  war  can  change  it.  And  as,  one  presumes,  one  proceeds  on  the 
basis  of  having  no  war,  one  should  not  talk  about  changing  basic  frontiers  like 
that.  Since  the  war,  a  vast  number  of  Poles  have  come  to  settle  there.  It  will 
upset  the  whole  of  Central  Europe. 

I  think  that  is  generally  recognized  by  everybody,  but  some  people  would 
not  like  to  say  so  more  or  less  to  maintain  a  bargaining  position. 

Two  Germanys 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  two  Germanys.  It  really  is  not  for  me  to  say 
whether  there  should  be  one  or  two  Germanys  but  I  am  well  prepared  to 
accept  that  the  average  German  would  want  a  united  Germany.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  a  united  Germany  is  not  likely  to  emerge  except  in  conditions  of 
no  cold  war  and  friendship  and  when  there  is  no  fear  and  apprehension.  Those 
people  who  want  a  united  Germany,  want  it  on  their  own  terms.  The  other 
party  does  not  agree  to  those  terms,  even  if  it  may  not  disagree  on  a  united 
Germany.  So  that,  it  is  not  a  feasible  proposition  at  this  stage.  It  is  obvious  it  is 
not  feasible.  When  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Berlin  a  wall  is  put  up 
between  East  and  West  Berlin,  much  less  is  it  feasible  to  imagine  that  the  two 
Germanys  would  come  together. 

And  the  two  Germanys  exist.  What  the  future  may  be,  I  cannot  say.  But 
they  can  only  follow  friendly  approaches.  This  cold  war  atmosphere  which  is 
going  on  and  this  fear  and  apprehension  also  may  be  much  more  in  the  future, 
but  for  the  present,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  not  a  feasible  proposition.  There  have 
been  actually  these  two  Germanys.  You  may  say  that  one  is — whatever  you 
like  to  call  it — under  the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
under  the  domination,  in  that  sense,  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  broadly  speaking, 
you  may  say  that  it  is  under  their  influence.  But  whatever  it  is,  there  it  is. 
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East  [German] -West  German  Contacts 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  best  way  to  bring  them  together  was  to 
develop  contacts  between  them.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  learn  of  the  extent  of 
these  contacts  which  existed  when  this  break  took  place.  There  is  an  amazing 
number  of  contacts  between  West  Germany  and  East  Germany  and  between 
West  Berlin  and  East  Berlin — people  coming  and  going.  It  is  not  a  one-way 
traffic  at  all? 

I  am  not  at  all  talking  at  the  moment  about  refugees  from  East  Berlin.  I  am 
talking  about  the  workers.  About  50,000  to  60,000  workers  go  from  East 
Berlin  to  West  Berlin  daily  and  come  back.  I  think  about  1 7,000  workers  go 
from  West  Berlin  to  East  Berlin  and  come  back.  So,  this  is  a  daily  occurrence 
in  trade,  commerce  and  many  other  things. 

But  a  system  was  evolved — I  am  talking  now  about  the  Western  nations, 
that  is,  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  France — in  respect  of  the  dealings 
with  West  Berlin,  that  is,  their  access  to  West  Berlin.  They  have  fairly  free 
access.  But  the  system  followed  was  a  slightly  complicated  one.  In  order  to 
avoid,  as  they  said,  dealing  directly  with  East  Germany  or  the  East  German 
officials,  the  East  German  official  would  say,  hand  over  the  paper  to  the  West 
German  official,  and  the  West  German  official  would  hand  it  over  to  the  American 
official.  This  was  described  by  a  high  diplomat,  not  an  Indian,  as  a  kind  of 
charade  being  played  all  the  time.  That  is,  the  thing  was  done  through  rather  a 
tortuous  way.  In  fact,  they  have  to  deal  with  it,  when  they  were  going  through 
a  territory  which  undoubtedly  is  East  Germany  under  a  certain  Government. 
But  you  have  to  deal  with  that  Government  in  some  way  or  other,  by  a  roundabout 
way  or  a  straight  way. 

Access  to  West  Berlin 

On  that  hangs  also  access  to  West  Berlin.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  West 
Berlin  should  have  access  to  it  such  as  it  has  had.  So,  if  you  analyse  these 
matters,  it  may  be  difficult  but  not  insoluble  at  all;  certainly  not  worth  a  war. 
But  if  you  think  about  the  background  of  fear  and  apprehension,  each  party 
thinking  that  the  other  may  gain  in  prestige  when  something  is  done  or  not 
done,  then  of  course  you  arrive  at  something  you  grapple  with.  It  is  in  that 
sense  a  difficult  situation,  and  although  personally  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
world  going  to  war  over  this  particular  issue,  yet,  I  do  not  know,  because 
when  there  is  high  passion,  when  national  prestige  is  involved,  and  when  there 
are  fears  and  apprehensions,  one  angry  step  may  lead  to  another  angry  step 
and  so  on. 
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Question:  Have  you  seen  the  suggestion  made  at  the  United  Nations  about 
West  Berlin? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  seen  that.  What  am  I  to  say?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  feasible  proposition. 

Question:  You  said  Mr  Khrushchev  was  agreeable  to  having  free  access  to 
West  Berlin.  Is  it  dependent  on  West  Berlin  being  made  a  free  city? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Leaving  out  words,  either  it  is  a  free  city  or  it  is  a  city 
attached  to  some  larger  area.  If  it  is  a  question  of  attachment  to  the  other  area 
like  West  Germany,  it  is  not  going  to  be  agreeable  to  Mr  Khrushchev  or  to  the 
East  German  Government.  I  am  not  in  a  position  really  to  interpret  Mr 
Khrushchev’s  mind  or  anybody  else’s  mind  on  this.  But  a  fear  is  expressed 
about  Mr  Khrushchev  being  agreeable  to  many  good  things  like  access,  etc., 
but  what  afterwards?  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen  afterwards,  but  if 
there  is  any  kind  of  international  treaty,  the  people  who  sign  the  treaty  are 
responsible  for  acting  up  to  its  terms  and  to  see  that  they  are  acted  upon. 

Nuclear  Tests  Ban 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  none  of  you  really  asked  me  about  nuclear  tests  ban. 

Question:  The  position  of  your  Government  is  one  of  opposition  to  nuclear 
tests  and  there  is  perhaps  mutual  apprehension.  Would  India  be  favourable 
to  the  idea  of  a  ban  on  atmospheric  nuclear  tests,  which  may  be  proposed 
by  the  United  States? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  we  are  opposed  to  atomic  bombs,  hydrogen  bombs,  and 
all  that  breed,  that  is  not  a  mere  empty  statement  to  make  for  us,  because 
before  long  we  would  be  in  a  position,  we  will  have  the  competence  and 
equipment,  to  make  them.  But  we  deliberately  decided  not  to  do  it,  although 
probably  apart  from  the  big  countries,  there  are  only  two  or  three  countries 
which  are  as  advanced  in  this  matter  as  we  are,  in  Europe  and  Asia.  But  we 
have  deliberately  said  we  will  not  do  it.  In  a  sense,  if  you  like,  we  have  wasted 
time.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  want  to  do  it,  we  have  to  do  it  not  now,  but  a  year 
later.  But  we  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

We  want  to  ban  all  kinds  of  tests;  we  want  to  go  much  further  indeed  than 
that.  I  would  certainly  like  a  ban  on  the  atmospheric  tests.  But  there  is  only  one 
danger  in  that.  That  makes  one  complacent  about  the  other  tests  and  that  is  a 
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bad  thing.  But  if  it  becomes  a  question  of  confirming  the  other  underground 
tests,  then  it  is  not  a  good  one.  The  idea  has  been  strongly  expressed  by  Bertrand 
Russell  who  has  been  imprisoned  for  it;49 1  rather  envy  him. 

Question:  Why  have  you  not  criticized  the  Soviet  Union  for  resuming  the 
nuclear  tests  unilaterally? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  obviously,  I  have  been  disappointed  at  this  resumption 
of  nuclear  tests,  and  I  gave  expression  to  my  sense  of  disappointment.  What 
more  can  I  say?  I  can’t.  I  did  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  a  country  like  the 
Soviet  Union  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  peace  movements  should  do  something 
which  might  injure  the  cause  of  peace. 

Peace  Treaty  with  Germany 

Question:  Just  now  you  were  talking  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 
What  was  the  exact  implication  of  that?  Was  it  a  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany  or  both  the  Germanys? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  how  things  would  shape  themselves.  How 
can  I  say?  All  I  said  was,  if  any  assurances  are  given  in  any  treaty,  the  signatories 
of  that  treaty  would  be  bound  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 

Question:  The  Belgrade  Conference  laid  stress  on  self-determination.  Would 
not  the  problem  be  solved  if  the  East  Germans  vote  freely  in  an  election? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  the  Belgrade  Conference  laid  great  stress  on  it. 
It  was  mentioned  together  with  others.  So  far  as  East  Germany  is  concerned, 
it  is  obvious  that  great  power  rivalries  are  concerned  there.  What  I  mean  to  say 
is  this.  In  theory  it  may  be  right — self-determination.  In  theory  it  may  be  that 
many  things  are  right  which  practically  are  not  feasible.  The  dominating  thought 
in  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe,  whether  it  is  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  or  other 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  somehow  or  other  to  prevent  a  re-armed 


49.  Bertrand  Russell  and  3 1  other  members  of  the  Committee  of  1 00,  a  British  pacifist  group 
which  had  planned  a  mass  demonstration  against  nuclear  weapons  in  central  London, 
were  convicted  on  1 2  September  on  public  order  charges  for  refusing  to  be  bound  over  to 
‘‘keep  the  peace.”  Originally  all  were  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprisonment,  but 
Russell,  89,  and  his  wife  received  seven-day  sentences  for  health  reasons.  National 
Herald ,  13  September  1961. 
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Germany.  The  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  country.  But  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Russian  people,  are  more  afraid  of  Germany,  an  armed 
Germany,  than  the  United  States  because,  obviously,  first  of  all,  they  are  their 
neighbours,  and,  secondly,  they  had  such  close  acquaintance  with  their  fighting 
capacity.  They  are  able  people  technically,  scientifically,  in  war  and  in  everything. 

Now,  no  country  is  going  to  agree  to  any  change  in  Europe  which  tilts  the 
scale  on  the  other  side — what  I  mean  is,  East  Germany  becoming  a  part  of 
West  Germany  or  a  United  Germany  with  the  present  warlike  atmosphere. 
That  they  are  not  going  to  agree  to.  It  might  have  been  done  or  it  might  be  done 
in  the  future,  for  what  I  know.  For  instance,  everything  becomes  a  feasible 
proposition  if  there  is  full  disarmament.  Then  the  thing  is  considered  on  a 
different  basis,  but  not  with  this  cold  war  atmosphere,  with  the  preparation  for 
war  going  on,  to  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  a  united  armed  Germany 
is  not  very  likely. 

Disarmament 

I  mentioned  disarmament.  More  and  more  the  world  is  being  made  to  think  that 
these  problems  cannot  be  solved  without  disarmament,  and  disarmament 
meaning  pretty  full  and  complete  disarmament.  The  idea  of  partial  disarmament 
is  also  gradually  disappearing,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  faced — we  cannot 
bring  about  the  whole  thing  overnight.  But  the  objective  has  to  be  complete 
disarmament,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  indications  of  that.  Of  course,  that 
disarmament,  it  is  admitted  now,  has  to  be  adequately  controlled  and  inspected. 
Mr  Khrushchev  or  Russia  was  supposed  to  object  to  controls.  But  he  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  can  have  any  controls  we  like.  In  fact,  when  we  discussed 
the  question  of  controls,  he  said:  “If  complete  disarmament  is  agreed  to,  there 
is  a  fountain  pen  lying  there,  take  it  up  and  write  down  the  list  of  controls,  I 
will  accept  them,  whatever  they  are,  provided,  of  course,  there  is  complete 
disarmament.” 

A  Happy  Sign 

Provided  of  course,  there  is  complete  disarmament.  Now,  a  happy  sign  is  that, 
I  understand,  President  Kennedy  has  also  put  forward,  is  going  to  put  forward, 
proposals  for  complete  disarmament.  The  basis  is  accepted.  In  fact,  the  United 
Nations  has  accepted  that  basis. 

Question:  Do  you  think  the  appeal  is  going  to  have  a  genuine  impact  in  the 

direction  of  peace? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  do  you  measure  these  positive  or  negative  effects?  You 
cannot  measure  these  things.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  had  some  effect,  not  really 
so  big  as  to  push  them  away  from  determined  policies  which  are  affected  by 
other  factors.  In  a  limited  way,  this  also  was  a  factor  influencing  them. 

Question:  Is  it  going  to  be  followed  up  in  UN? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  the  UN  can  or  should  take  up  an  issue  like,  let 
us  say,  Berlin  or  Germany,  but  it  should  take  up  the  issue  of  war  and  peace.  Of 
course,  indirectly,  the  issue  of  war  and  peace  may  be  discussed  because  it  is 
the  United  Nations’  function,  special  function,  to  prevent  war.  And  there  is 
danger  today.  It  should  discuss  it.  Otherwise  it  becomes  rather  a  futile  body. 

Pakistan  and  Afghanistan 

Question:  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  the  relations  between  Pakistan 
and  Afghanistan? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No. 

Indians  in  Africa 

May  I  just  say  one  thing  about  Africa.  I  have  said  it  before,  of  course,  but  I 
should  like  to  say  it  again.  The  Indians  in  Africa  or  people  of  Indian  descent  in 
Africa  should  identify  themselves  with  the  movement  for  African  freedom. 
They  have  and  in  fact  they  are  now  progressively  doing  so,  the  younger 
generation  specially,  because  I  think  not  only  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do  but 
from  many  points  of  view  it  is  a  desirable  thing;  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  own  interests,  it  is  a  desirable  thing. 

We  are  having  some  notable  African  leaders  probably  coming  here  next 
month.  There  is  going  to  be  a  conference  here,  I  think  a  seminar,  on  Portuguese 
colonialism.  One  of  the  leaders  who  is  in  Bombay,  is  coming  here  in  two  or 
three  days’  time — Mr  Tom  Mboya.50  Mr  Kaunda51  of  Northern  Rhodesia — I 
think  I  met  him  once:  what  impresses  me,  apart  from  other  things,  is  that  he 
has  been  much  influenced  by  Gandhiji  and  is  a  man  of  peace  definitely. 


50.  General  Secretary,  Kenya  African  National  Union. 

51.  Kenneth  Kaunda,  chairman  of  the  United  National  Independence  Party  of  Northern 
Rhodesia. 
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Dandakaranya 

Somebody  did  ask  me  about  Dandakaranya.  Dandakaranya  is  a  big  area,  round 
about  Bastar,  which  was  originally  selected  for  the  settlement  of  the  East  Bengal 
refugees.  It  is  a  big  forest  area,  probably  a  rich  area  from  the  point  of  view  of 
minerals  and  very  sparsely  populated.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  any  area  in  India 
which  is  sparsely  populated.  There  were  only  some  Adivasis,  original  dwellers, 
who  lived  there,  spread  out.  So,  we  chose  this  area  to  build  up  large  colonies, 
to  settle  the  East  Bengal  refugees,  protecting  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  the 
Adivasis  there.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  big  pioneering  expedition,  to  clear  up  forests 
and  then  build  townships,  fields,  etc. 

In  spite  of  difficulties,  much  progress  was  made  there.  But,  then  another 
difficulty  came  up,  namely,  the  resistance  of  the  East  Bengal  refugees  to  go 
there.  They  have  gone  there,  I  forget  the  exact  number — progressively  they 
have  gone  there,  and  I  think,  more  of  them  will  go  because  one  thing  is  quite 
certain  to  me,  that  the  refugee  camps  in  West  Bengal  are  being  wound  up 
finally  and  without  any  extension  of  time.  Of  course,  I  have  been  dead  against 
this  system  of  camps  anywhere,  except  for  brief  periods.  It  is  a  bad  thing,  bad 
particularly  for  those  who  are  in  camps,  and  for  seven  or  eight  years  people 
have  been  in  camps.  This  is  monstrous,  from  their  point  of  view,  from  the 
Government’s  point  of  view,  from  any  point  of  view.  The  camp  dwellers  get 
doles,  get  used  to  it  and  sometimes  they  are  being  exploited  by  odd  parties. 

So  Dandakaranya  is  a  place  with  enormous  potentialities.  It  will  take  time, 
it  will  take  a  generation  to  develop  fully.  But  I  am  glad  that  a  number  of  displaced 
persons  have  gone  there  from  Bengal. 

But  what  I  want  to  make  quite  clear  is  this:  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Dandakaranya  fully,  regardless  of  how  many  people  go  there  from  amongst 
East  Bengal  refugees,  because  if  East  Bengal  refugees  do  not  go  in  as  many 
numbers  as  we  want,  others  will  go  there.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
want  to  go  there  in  India.  So,  this  business  is  going  to  be  carried  out  fully  and 
thoroughly,  and  the  moment  we  relax  the  present  rule  that  only  East  Bengal 
refugees  can  go  there,  it  will  be  filled  up  from  other  parts  of  India.  We  do  not 
want  to  relax  it  at  present,  because  we  want  to  give  every  chance  to  the  East 
Bengal  refugees  to  go  there,  as  many  as  want  to  go. 

Question:  Is  there  going  to  be  any  relaxation  of  the  rule  so  that  people  from 

States  like  Kerala  go  there  and  settle  themselves? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  know  that  if  we  allow  those  people  to  go  there,  it  will  be 
filled  up,  and  there  will  be  no  room  left  for  anybody  else  to  go. 
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Aksai  Chin  Area 

Question:  How  far  is  it  true  that  you  flew  over  Aksai  Chin  area  when  you 
came  here  from  Russia? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  I  did,  but  I  cannot  be  precise,  for  we  were  flying 
about  30,000  feet  high.  But  broadly  speaking,  looking  at  the  maps,  I  imagined 
that  we  were  flying  over  that  area. 

Congress  Panel  of  Jurists 

Question:  A  year  ago  the  Congress  High  Command  appointed  a  high-powered 
panel  of  eminent  jurists  to  go  into  complaints  and  charges  against 
Congressmen  in  high  authority.52  Did  they  ever  do  any  job  of  going  into 
specific  cases? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  question  which  you  should  ask  the  Congress 
President.  My  vague  recollection  is  that  he  did  make  some  references  to  it. 

National  Integration  Conference 

Question:  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  the  proposed  all-party 
conference  on  national  integration? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  National  Integration  Conference  is  going  to  be  held  in 
about  ten  days’  time,  about  eleven  days  from  today,  for  three  days,  on  the 
28th,  29th  and  the  30th  instant. 

Question:  At  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference  last  time,53  we  understand 
that  there  was  a  proposal  or  a  suggestion  that  there  should  be  the  introduction 
of  English  as  the  university  medium  compulsorily  in  all  universities.  Is  it 
going  to  be  revived? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  was  a  proposal  or  a  decision?  What  did  you  say? 

Question:  A  proposal;  and  it  was  objected  to  by  a  number  of  Chief  Ministers, 
chiefly  from  the  Hindi-speaking  States. 

52.  See  SWJN/SS/6 1/item  15,  fir  97. 

53.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item 63. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Somebody  may  have  proposed  it,  but  it  was  not  included  in 
the  final  decisions. 

I  was  telling  you  about  this  conference;  it  will  meet  for  three  days.  We 
have  invited  all  the  Central  Cabinet  Ministers — that  is  one  group,  all  the  Chief 
Ministers  of  States,  all  the  members  of  the  Integration  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Congress,  the  leaders  of  various  parties  in  the  Central  Legislature,  and 
about  70  to  80  other  persons.  It  has  been  rather  an  ad  hoc  selection  from  all 
over  India,  of  people,  mostly  non-political  people,  scientists,  educationists, 
some  industrialists,  and  so  on. 

Question:  What  about  the  press? 

Question:  What  about  Master  Tara  Singh? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  was  very  difficult  to  invite  the  press  to  be  members  of  the 
conference,  because  we  do  not  know  whom  to  pick  and  choose;  and  there  are 
so  many  of  them. 

Question:  You  can  invite  leader  writers  at  least,  if  not  leaders  of  the  press? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  invited  some  leaders,  whether  you  consider  them 
rightly  invited  or  not,  the  presidents  of  some  organizations,  three  or  four 
organizations — I  forget  their  names  for  the  moment — connected  with  the  press. 

Question:  Will  the  conference  be  held  in  camera,  or  will  it  be  open  to  the 
press? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  going  to  be  held  possibly  in  a  room  like  this  . . . 
Question:  Shut  out  to  the  press? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  Vigyan  Bhavan,  and  I  think  probably  it  will  begin  with  an 
open  session,  and  it  will  be  up  to  the  conference  to  decide. 

Question:  Has  a  formal  invitation  been  issued  to  Master  Tara  Singh? 

US  Peace  Corps  Workers 

Question:  Two  dozen  Peace  Corps  workers  coming  from  the  United  States 
will  be  assigned  to  different  development  projects.  My  question  is  whether 
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they  will  be  working  under  the  authority  of  the  Block  Development  Officers 
or  they  will  be  working  independently.  If  they  work  under  the  authority  of 
the  BDOs,  how  could  they  visit  the  long  countryside  where  there  are  25,000 
of  them? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  The  matter  has  not 
come  up  before  me.  I  think  that  many  of  them  are  going  to  the  Punjab.  The 
Punjab  Government  is  dealing  with  them;  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  they  are 
being  sent,  some  of  them,  to  specific  institutions. 

Common  Script 

Question:  Could  we  go  back  to  the  National  Integration  Conference?  May 
we  know  the  position  in  regard  to  the  President’s  reported  proposal  that 
Devanagari  be  made  the  common  script  for  all  the  Indian  languages? 

Question:  Devanagari  or  Roman  script? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Have  you  not  read  what  we  issued  after  the  Chief  Ministers’ 
meeting  last  time  in  which  it  was  said  that  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  Devanagari  could  be  adopted  as  the  common  script  in  India,  but  we  realize 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  That  is,  in  effect,  it  means  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  but  we  leave  the  idea  to  sink  into  people’s  minds;  we  are  taking  no  positive 
steps  to  that  end. 

Indeed,  if  Hindi  is  known  independently  as  Hindi  plus  script,  then  if  most 
people  know  the  Hindi  script,  the  changeover  would  not  be  very  difficult.  Of 
course,  this  difficulty  really  applies  to  South  India  and  to  some  extent  to  Bengal. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  Maharashtra;  there  is  not  much  difficulty  about 
Gujarat.  As  regards  the  Southern  languages,  of  course,  it  is  a  difficult  matter. 
We  do  not  wish  to  push  that  in  or  to  force  anybody  to  do  it  at  all  in  these 
matters.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  we  talk  about  languages  in  India,  the 
real  difficulty  is  not  the  language,  it  is  the  script  that  comes  in  as  a  slight 
barrier.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  about  Punjabi.  Everybody  in  Punjab  talks 
Punjabi,  whatever  they  may  say.  But  there  is  a  slight  difficulty  about  the  script, 
the  difficulty  being  that  some  people  may  not  know  it.  The  spoken  Punjabi  is  a 
common  factor. 

Question:  Did  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference  discuss  the  Roman  script 
instead  of  Devanagari? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  may  have.  But  I  do  not  think  this  conference  is  likely 
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to  go  very  deeply  into  these  educational  and  like  matters.  Even  now  in  some 
areas,  in  the  North  East  Frontier  Agency,  we  use  the  Roman  script.  They  really 
use  it  because  they  had  been  using  it  before  Independence.  It  was  taught  by  the 
missionaries,  and  we  had  not  changed  that. 

Land  to  Landless  Farmers 

Question:  Have  you  received  reports  in  the  press  that  the  Punjab  Government 
and  the  Bihar  Government  are  going  to  give  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land  to 
each  landless  farmer  out  of  the  surplus  that  they  get  after  fixing  ceilings  on 
land?  Would  that  mean  that  there  would  be  more  marginal  farmers  instead 
of  having  small  societies  of  farmers? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are.  I  cannot  answer  it.  Our 
general  view  has  been  that  cooperative  farms  might  be  established  there,  with 
the  lands  that  are  available,  not  little  patches  of  land  being  given  in  this  way. 

Question:  Is  it  correct  that  the  Central  Government  expressed  its  view  to 
the  Bihar  Government  which  wants  to  divide  23  lakh  acres  of  land  like 
this,  and  it  has  been  disregarded? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  answer  that?  I  have  certainly  not  expressed  that 
view,  nor  do  I  know  of  anybody  having  expressed  it.  The  Central  Government 
is  a  many-headed  hydra.  How  am  I  to  know  what  somebody  else  has  or  has 
not  done? 

Foodgrains  Price  Policy 

Question:  There  was  a  question  asked  about  foodgrains  price  policy. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Broadly,  I  can  answer  that.  If  you  want  any  really  authentic 
answer,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  it.  The  broad  policy  is,  on  the  one  side,  to 
keep  the  prices  of  essential  articles,  notably  foodgrains,  from  rising,  and  secondly, 
also  from  falling  too  low.  We  do  not  mind  very  much — not  that  we  welcome 
it — the  prices  of  non-essentials  going  up.  It  does  not  make  much  difference. 
But  the  prices  of  essentials  should  be  kept  in  check,  because  the  whole  of 
planning  is  dependent  on  that. 

As  for  the  other  aspect  coming  in,  when  they  are  apt  to  fall  sometimes 
below  certain  figures,  we  do  not  want  that  to  happen.  We  want  also  to  fix 
prices  below  which  we  would  not  like  them  to  go,  and  we  have  to  buy  them  up 
at  these  prices.  We  want  to  fix  them  before  the  season,  not  actually  when  they 
fall  and  then  we  come  into  the  market. 
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Question:  In  other  words,  fixing  prices  will  necessarily  involve  State  trading. 
Is  Government  prepared  to  carry  that  out? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Fixing  prices  involves,  if  necessity  arises,  Government  buying 
grains.  Naturally,  if  prices  tend  to  fall  below  it  (a  certain  level),  we  have  to  buy 
at  the  price  fixed. 

Question:  What  will  Government  do  with  the  stocks,  then? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  cannot  eat  it  all  up.  It  (Government)  has  to  sell  it.  It  has  to 
stock  it  and  sell  it  when  occasion  arises. 

Durand  Line 

Question:  Coming  back  to  the  Pakistan-Afghanistan  dispute,  does  your 
Government  hold  any  specific  views  on  the  status  of  the  Durand  Line? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No.  It  is  a  complicated  issue.  When  Pakistan  was  formed, 
Pakistan  inherited,  you  might  say,  what  interest  India  had  in  the  then  frontier. 
That  is  our  broad  approach  to  it.  As  to  what  exactly  it  is  now,  what  it  should 
be,  many  new  factors  have  come  in.  It  is  a  complicated  matter. 

Floods  around  Delhi 

Question:  Since  you  returned  from  Moscow,  has  it  come  to  your  notice 
that  more  than  a  hundred  villages  round  about  Delhi  are  under  flood  waters 
and  that  no  official  has  visited  them?  Will  you  do  something  about  that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Are  you  talking  about  Delhi  State  or  the  Punjab? 

Question:  Within  Delhi  State,  what  was  formerly  known  as  Delhi  State. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say  whether  officials  have  gone  there  or  not,  but  I 
know  that  a  large  number  of  villagers  have  come  to  my  house  from  there. 

Question:  Are  you  going  to  do  something  for  them? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  regret  to  say  I  did  not  see  them.  They 
did  not  come  to  me.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  came  to  see  Indiraj i. 54  When 

54.  Indira  Gandhi. 
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I  heard  of  it,  naturally  I  was  concerned,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Chief  Commissioner55 
about  it,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  sent  me  a  long  report  as  to  what  they 
are  doing,  what  they  propose  to  do  and  all  that. 

Question:  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  report? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  difficult  to  say;  unless  I  go  and  examine  it  myself,  how 
am  I  to  be  satisfied? 

Question:  Right  under  the  nose  of  the  Central  Government  these  things  are 
happening.  Why  don’t  you  give  Delhi  a  State?  At  least  there  should  be 
someone  to  look  after  Delhi.  Nobody  is  doing  anything  to  meet  the  flood. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  so  happens  that  rain  falls  even  under  the  nose  of  people, 
governments.  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  the  present  Delhi  Administration 
is  not  trying  its  best,  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  A  month  or  six  weeks  ago, 
during  the  first  floods  in  Delhi  this  year,  I  was  asked  to  go  to  the  rural  areas 
when  I  was  going  round  the  Delhi  slums  and  all  that.  I  was  told  that  the 
conditions  there  were  very  bad.  I  decided  to  go.  I  fixed  the  time  to  go.  Just 
before  that  I  was  told:  “You  need  not  go,  we  have  examined  the  matter;  they 
are  not  so  bad  as  we  thought  they  were.” 

Question:  The  drain  round  about  Rohtak  has  broken  and  all  the  villages  in 
the  southwest  of  Delhi,  more  than  a  hundred,  have  been  flooded. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  right.  That  is  so,  I  believe. 

Question:  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  controversy  between 
the  Punjab  Government  and  the  Delhi  Administration,  and  the  officials  of 
the  Delhi  Administration  do  not  have  proper  status  or  courage  enough  to 
settle  with  Punjab.  Therefore,  somebody  high  up  will  have  to  do  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Are  you  talking  of  what  is  called  Drain  No.  8?  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  controversy,  and  there  have  been  differences  between  the  Delhi 
Administration  and  the  Punjab.  Then  at  my  request,  Shri  A.N.  Khosla  of  the 
Planning  Commission,  who  is  a  very  eminent  engineer,  was  to  go  there  and 
suggest  to  us  where  the  drain  should  be  made.  He  did,  and  I  was  given  to 


55.  Bhagwan  Sahay,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi. 
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understand  that  that  has  been  accepted  by  the  parties  concerned,  including  the 
Punjab  Government,  which  did  not  wholly  approve  of  the  alignment.  And  there 
is  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi  who  is  a  person  of  not  only  high  status  and 
position,  but  a  person  who  can  normally  get  round  people  to  do  things. 

Election  Tour 

Question:  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  when  you  will  start  on  an  election  tour 
this  time? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  if  I  should  have  an  election  tour  of  the  old 
style.  Partly,  I  should  pay  some  respect  to  my  age,  and  partly  because  I  really 
find  that  I  am  so  full  up  with  other  engagements,  I  do  not  quite  know  whether 
I  will  have  the  time.  Of  course,  I  will  visit  some  places,  no  doubt,  but  not  in  the 
old  way. 

Question:  Is  there  a  proposal  to  have  a  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers’ 
Conference  to  discuss  the  Common  Market  issue? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Question:  Shri  S.K.  Patil56  said  in  Parliament  that  70  per  cent  the  price  of 
sugar  was  made  up  of  the  price  of  sugarcane.  My  question  is,  has  there 
been  a  study  to  determine  what  percentage  of  the  profit  could  go  to  the 
farmer  compared  to  the  profit  for  the  industrialist? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know.  But  I  hope  most  of  the  profit  goes  to  the 
farmer? 

Question:  In  your  absence,  some  leaders  of  Government  and  others  started 
a  prohibition  blitzkrieg.  May  I  know  what  you  would  like  to  say  about  it? 
[Laughter]. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  But  has  that  hit  the  press  very  much?  [Laughter]. 


56.  Minister  for  Food  and  Agriculture. 
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5.  In  Delhi:  At  the  Gandhi  Mela57 

ftoft  ftro  toto,58  wftot  ftft  TOtot  ftft  tot, 

ft  tot  to  ftftTT  fftlTR  TOR  ft  TO  TOT  f  I  $TFR  TOTOFt  TOJR  ?T  fft  fftlTR  TOR  ft 
TOT  %  IRF  toft,  toftR  ?t  TOT  t,  R7T  toTOftlftt  I  ft  I  ft  TOft  ftftff  % 

WTS  ftftT  (toted  fftR  to,  sto  I,  ftlff  toft  RWT  TOT  TO  to  t,  TOT  tot  TO,  ?ftt 

grorftft,  wttj  to  ft  fft  ftft,  wjw  to  tinfto  #w,  ftftro  to,  torr  to,  toto 
Titorfft  ft  raid  ftfti  tot  ft,  ft  tot  toi  w?to  to  ft  ftr  TOft  ft  ft?  tot  tor  tor 

to  TO  ftt  ?R  fftft,  TOTOT  ft  TOWH  jft  to  to  TOT  ftt  toft  l“  fftftftt?  W?  to? 

ftft  totoT  tot  w?  tot  to-FFto  toto  1 1  ft  ft  wgrr  to  §to  to  ft  totftR 
to?,  ftfto  tor  to  rf  to  ^  toft  Tito,  toffft  to  to  to  to  tott  ft 
to  ttr  ft  toft  ft  to  %  tofftfft  jto  ft  i  ft?  to  ftft  totoT  tot  w§w 
tototonrfttofttoto^  Titofft  ft  rt?t  totot  to  ftft  i  tor  ^roft  to? 
toto  tor?  to  to  to  rtot  to,  tow  ftftRRtTRWTOttoft  fftrogR 
tor  to  ftr  ftto,  fftftjft  ftt  ft  w§w  ^p,  ft  torfT  ft?RR  toftror  to?T  ft,  to  to? 
ft  fftrop  to,  toto  wp  toff  ft  w?  to  to  ?toft  ?ror  to  tor  ffsT  ft  to  to 
ffttojft  ft,  gfftro  ft  tot  ft§T  ft,  fto  ftr  tor  ft  to  TOtoftft  ft,  ^toi  ft,  toft 
totot  ft  tottot  ftt  tor  ft,  ft?  ftr  to  ft  to  to  tor  tot  to  ?tot  ff?T  ftr  rtrt 
ft  i  ft!  ftr  jto  ftr  tot  ftft  to  to  to  gtorr  to  toft  tot  ft,  ^totof  tot  ft, 

TOlft,  TO  TO  to  ft  to  TORT  TOTft  ?ff  ftr  towt  TOR  TOft  ft  I 

tot  gto  ft  ffroto  toRT  i  tot  to  ft  ffroftk  ftto?  ftt  ftt  tor  toe  tot 
ftt  fftroT  ft,  toto  ft  fft  to  fftro  to  to  tot  ftt  tot,  rtojw  ftt,  Tprro  ftt, 
TOTT-TOIT  ftt,  TO  ftftf  ft  TOT-TOT  ftt,  TO  to  TOTRR  ft,  TORftft  TOTft,  TOTs?  fft?T  TO? 

ft  to,  to  tot  tot  to  ft  i  wt  to  to  TOftf  ftt  tor  ft  ftft  to  ftt  tor  tor  ftroff 

toto,  TOr  toff  ftt  I  TOR  TOTOT  ft  WTO  5ttof  ft  TO  ftft  T?ft  ft  ftt  ft  TOTOT  TORT 

ftt  tot  ft,  toro  ^tonh  tot  ft  i  tot  to  ft  to  ?ff  tohU  to#  ft?  tor  ftr  to  tor 
ft,  g?Tto  1 1 

Ref?  eft  TOR  RRft  ft  TORtoftFWT  ft,  TOft  Sift  ftft  RRTO  ft  TOT  ft  TTRfftfft  ft 
TO|R  to,  ftftt  ftt  fftRRT  I  to  ftft  RRTO  TOlftt  RR?  TO  TOft  f,  TTRfftft  ftt  TOftt 
?t  wtot  I,  ftfftw  tofffttRtetowttofttftt?rftr?tfttlftft  RRfttfft  ftt  ftt  ftft 

57.  Speech,  29  September  1961,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Gandhi  Mela.  NMML,  AIR 
Tapes,  TS  No.  7329-7331,  NM  No.  1492. 

The  four-day  long  mela,  organized  by  the  Delhi  Municipal  Corporation,  concluded 
on  the  Gandhi  anniversary  on  2  October. 

58.  Ram  Charan  Agarwal,  the  Acting  Mayor  of  Delhi. 

59.  See  item  68. 
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#T#it  I  itM^it  PIPKlRldxll  litR?  <l#i|dl  cftftMl  I  <l#ddl  PEtMIT? 
Rl  it  #T  'JTT  R  #P  Lli  I,  fSTcT%  RRl  I,  it  MPT  <R  HHlR-L  I,  RRRlP  t  it  PP 

"M  Mft  RrtpR  i,  dil  'j-ichi  sir  #i  it,  MM?®r  cgp  ft,  m!  \5^ra%  mRt  gp?  ft,  dil 

Rpft  MPT,  #M  R  #,  IPMT  P#MTT  Mli  1 1  IP  mR  ME  RRl  if IP  pit  Mf  MP# 

I,  3#  it  ip  #,  mR  M$iR  R  lR,  mR  mm'%hi(I  R,  mR  Rpm  R,  mR  mpj  R 
pRmt  #  ppe,  it  Rif  Mf  mmR  I,  it  iRi,  mit  mR  ggjgp  it  pRf  mseR,  it  it 
ME  vbd<  MI  PMTT  ildl  R,  3RM  R  Mtf  3?R  did  R,  dilJil  ^  RtM'il  if,  fRit  R  3?R 
d'/did  if  it  dl'll  Mt  MPit  R,  ail  %  ME  <|t£  ifM  %  afR  ME  eft  it  41d  R  3?R 
PIHKlfididl  PlfRT  I  Ppif  feplM  iRi  %  M^T  ^F?f#  enf  MIM  PT  PT#  -stfr  ME-fPR 

if  RRtitRtmRl 

gpR  MP  I  IPTP  ME  gPPT,  gpRt  itpRf  dlflildl  A  MTCP  Rrpp  #,  fipR 
P§P  fRpf  %  Miff  PMP  Mt  fefWT  fR^PMM  %  p§p  pR  PER  f#r  R  I  3PI  3MT 
PfR  1%  3TPT  IP  IP  R$T  R  ail  chid  Miff  I,  RRlifRl  M  PMddld  MM  I  it  PP# 
dlflddl  R  it  alfR  I,  ME  PM  pRf  LI  PMi  I  IP  Mli  I  MI  R?T  R  aft#  #  Wt 
MT  RlMT  f#t,  Ia#Iaif  PPML  #  IRlPP  if,  LpTM#  if  I  #  if  dlfalddl  if  PM-ilM 
#  fim#  I,  PPR  if  IpR  R?T  Mf  giaT  f#JT  1 1  31ldcEaT  if  Rti  afR  p#  if  P# 
1 afR  afR  if  MTTPM 1 1  ME  if  MpfRfM,  MfipfaEM,  IddlalM  if  cfjP  MfRg,  Mif 
3iqR  R?t  %  fRRt  if  if  mrt  ppR  afR  mR  itM  f%  ffr  iRr  I  RR  ^fR  mm  i 
mm  Hfii-MTM  mmt  i  pi  if  Mi  w  Mff  t  afR  anqi  RmR  R-mt  mm  i 
iM  giM  i  ml#  Min  i  mi#  ^mpih  gan,  ^5  §PTi-qMK  if  gq  | 

i  arnMf  pi  m  mi  Rm  lit  f  aiM  i  fRr  wmtR  i  afR  m  w  iti  M 
qiM  am  #f  qRff  ini  ml  ii  I  afR  if-ifq  f#  i  msR  diif  Hdili,  ipRet  f% 

Mif  dddl  ddll  MI  dfldil,  Idl  am  Mf,  ^§ff  #  did  i,  RR  if  dll  Mf,  l(Md  3PM 
i  if  Mifif  ^  m#T  #  m?  mrt  1 1  ififif  i  if  g^M  Mf  ffEMM-wii  ip#  mi 
MPTT i  3?R  ddl  #f  MP  a-ili  gLM  #  MEM',  gEM  i pif  Mf  d<ld<  ildl,  if  ddldl 
RR  anfei  i  miri  mp  if  lif  fidfil  i  if  i  if  pi  gniRn  i  fii  ip  mm  Mf  ip 
ppR  i  pfitif  i  pgp  li  Rmtm  afR  ip  afR  if  itei  app  ip  Mfidi  p 
ifi  i  iRRf  ^m  Mf  ariMi  mpm  afR  amm  mlR  R  ift  if  Rp  mi  iptR  MPiRf 
afR  gipM  #  Rpnif  f%  fi^wn  %  p?R  i  ip#  mp  R  ppt  i  if#r  if  pi  if, 
if  if  Mifi  mm  m  if  ppmt  Rim  m,  if  if  Rtm  i  afR  iim  Rim  #f  i  if  pp# 
li  mp  mlpt,  I#  RmRiR  i  ii  anpR  pra  mttm  Ri  i  ip  p#pp  R  an  lit  f 
Miffii  ip  mpR  i  ip  pfifif  #  pip  mlR  I  afR  pp  mtp  Mf  gp  mpt  #  MtRi§T 
m<1  i  i 

me  m#  mm  iptR  if  prim  #  i  prim  Rmt,  RRep  ppR  mp  if  im  Ri 
afR  mm  mpR  i,  if  pppr  if  m#  i,  ppR  if  mRp  i,  MiffR  mm  ddiilp  mRi 
gdd-pfl-d'R)  ip  gpE  R  pp  pit  Mf  Mpff  i,  afR  mpR  i  gpE  Mf  i  Rr,  me  if  if 
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ERRT  'HPT  I  wfk  R#RT  R#TE  #R#  ER  3TR#  RTRT  R#  Tp' TETTT  R#,  RRRT  R#  #RE 
R%,  RR  #R  R#  %  #TSRT  PtcET#,  R##  f#RTT#  ^TMRT#  P|chl<3,  TP#  RTR  I,  R#f#T 
cb)4  EFT  %  #  Pldl  R#,  ETC#  ^Edd  #  ER  #  #5T  R>"#1  Jr)  %  EtETE  «!<?#  ##  # 
RT#  #  T#  1 1  ERT#  ##  RE#  %  R#  3TR#  #  T#  |,  RTTRIT#  R%-RE  RR  T#  t,  ERRT 
’JR  RRT  -3T#  #3T  R#  ERT  #  R#  f^TFTT,  ERET  R#  I  EEi#f  %  ERR#  R§R  ^E5  #RE 
##  RTI#  #  E#  #  f#T  RRT  ^RK  RR#  ET#  I  ER  Rf-E#  ##  #  ETTEIT#  RET#, 
RE>EE  #  ETR  #t  R#  #ET,  TIE  #  #ET  #  #f#TR  Et  EETRT  ETT#ET  EE  ER#  ETR  RITET 
##ET  #RT  I  E#  ET  RTR  EE  #  RTR  R#  I  #T  ERTR  EE  ERTRT  #  R#  RTTE  %  RET# 
ET  I  #f  ER#  #-#  EFT  f#EET  t  ERT  ##  t  EE#  RET#  #,  #  EEET  E#  PlE#E  I 
RET  EE  EE  ERE  EERT  ETETTT  I#  #  Ep  #ET  ET  ##  TFT  RTRR  #  ET  ET#,  #f#E 

#  E#  RTTE  #  ER#  RT  ETR  ETT  #RT  EE  ET#,  Rt  RR  #  TET  %  Rtt=KR  $ER  ETETET, 
ET#  3TTf#TT,  ETRTf#ET  ETT#  %  ETETET  RET  RRTE  ER#  f##  RT  #T  f#RTR  RT  I,  E#rf# 
ElPa<  #  RRi  I#R  %  R<d  #T  Rhm.I  ETETE  ##  #  #T  EFTT  EE#  RT  RR5RT  E#  Tsdlp# 
ET#  #,  dii4  R3RT  Rift  %  Rt  EH#  EE1#R  R><ls  #E  RRT  E##  ?  EE  3TEE-ETEE  EE# 
RPR  E#  EE#  I  RE  I  ERT#  ERE,  #T  EE1#  feREE  I  RT  3TF  ERTt  RTET 1 1  Rt  Rt  Rt 
gRE  R#  RRRT  J3TT  I  RT  ER  RTRT  RT  Rf  I  ERI^  R%  R%§T  t,  T|ET  RTRTR  |,  R^  TffT^ 
R#,  ER-3TTR  f^t  tM,  Rt  ^  R#  RTR  1 1  fl^t-Rt  ^  RTtt  TTElt  R$T  #ft 
RTflR  |  RT  3ftT  R|t  RTRTR  |,  RRRT  I,  JETT#  t,  RTT^t,  RTf^TRT,  ftTJJ,  RRT^t,  RTTTTPtt, 
EflRT,  RFRE,  RE  R1RTR  ERft  ^$T  Rft  t  Rt  ERTt  RTT^R  Pi,  RIFflT^TR  TTR  t%# 
I,  TTR  TEftR  RTRTR  t,  RTR  TfeR  |  RRtf  RET^  RRT,  feR  RTR  Rft  REli  ?  RR  ERTft  ?EtR 
Rit  RTRFT  t  ERRTf  ERT  ERTRT  t  PlPhR  Pt)<  *ft  dlJl  Nsii  f  I  RR  RTT  RTR  RT  E^T  TTRRT 
RRRT  I  3TtT  iPi  RTRft  RTE  TT  TTR5TRT  t  #T  ttse-RR  R^  RTT,  TTE%  #T  NERft  Rlt 
TTRETRT  I  %  ER  I  RRT  I 

ER  -3TTR  fe#  %  TE%  RTTf  1 1  RcE  Rffe,  R§T^T  §TET  t  ^ftr  fe#  tf  -3TTR 
TE^  1 1  ?TTRE  RTEEET  RT^R  Et  ferft  R)t  JTpit  RTEpft,  ERlff  RFT  Rft,  €tR>  t,  ftPER 
fe#  RTtf  RR>  RETT  ERRft  lf%RR  T#  Rt  RR%t  f%  RT  RR  R?T  ?TET  RT, 

RTTR  R^t  RgR  feRf  #  I  RlRRft  PUlRd,  -3TTRR)t  RIRTR  TTcE-ttr  f^RPft  Rft,  RRT  I? 
RTRRT  RTR  R^f  t  TIT#,  RIRRT  ?TET  REf,  3TTRRT  f#JT  R#  RT  RTRRT  TJRT  R#  I  RTR 
RETT  fERTRR  #  Rt#  #  #  #  ##R  ^t  RTRT^R#  RRT  RE  TTTTT  %?T  RTRRT  I,  #T  I, 
ET  ERT  RT  t  RET  RTR  TEcT  ¥  TIT#  #  R#  1 1  #  RE  EcE  TDRT  EtRT  RlfEE  #t  ^$T 
RT,  ER#  f#TT  #  #T  #  #  #T  R  TETt  RRRT  RRT  RRTR  RT  RyRI  #RT  RT%R,  ER 
RRT  1 1  #TT  RRTTR  R#  3TTR  #T  ^TRT  RT#  #  Rif ,  ER  #  ER#  #  #T#  RTE#  I 
##R  3TTf#T  #  ERTR  R#R  RT  ft§RT  #  ^<7R)  RT#  RT  1 1  ER  RT#  RTET  RT#,  RI%  R#t 
RRTR  RT  #,  RRTTT  RT  RT  RETTE5  RT,  RT§#T  RT  RT  RET  fe#  RT,  ER  RTET  RT#  I  #T 
ER  #t#  #  ER  #T  §f#RT  #  RTR#  RRT  TRTRETR  #  #R  I,  RR!  ^RT  #  I,  Pf^RTH 

#  hpiRr  t,  f###R  !#te#rr#t#r####  #n#  1 1  r#  re  #  r#  #^# 
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f%  FF  FTFtt  FF1FT  FF  I  FT  FFRT  FTT  FT  ftroff  FF,  Ftf  TSt  I  Pt^WH  FF  t,  ?Tft 

%  wt  FFiFt  ?eft  ttft  1 1  Ft  ft#  fer  t  m  gtFR  %  ftf  ftt  Fitr  FTftg  ft; 
pt  Pr^wh  Ft  t  tfr  f^wH  trtttt  I,  ttrt  P?^tfh  i  fM  rft  FtF,  ^wid 

TTFT  WIT  Ftf  t  tfT  FF  Ftf  ItFF  I  FFTt  FR  FW  FEFFFF  c^T  P^TFH  Ftf,  ftt 
Ft  fe^WH  Ft  FFRf  FTTT  FF  JTRT  ?frlFHT  tt  IFTTT  I,  Wt  WEt  FFTFT  I  FtffFT 
F?ft  FFtft  I  T^EFF  Tt  Ft  Ftf,  Ft  Ft  #Fff  FFRt  FTTT  Ft  Fjt  Tf,  ttfttt  ft  FFtt 
1 1  Ft  FFTTT  gTFT  Ft  TpE  <|fFFT  t  FgF  tf  gTTFT  gRE  I,  ttr-ttF  ttft,  gTF  ifTFT,  <|:TF 
tTFT,  ftfFTF  RTTilffMI  FFTFT  FFT  I  Ft  t  ?t  TREFFT  I,  FF  F^f  F^tf  Ft,  FRFt  FF 
TRTTTTFT  I  Ftfft;  FFFF  ft  Ft  ?TT  FTF  Ft  FFFT  cfr  FF?  Ftt  FTftFTF  Ft  -3TFF  t§T 
if,  FTFt  t?T  FT  FfFFRT  t,  3TFt  t$T  Ft  Wfftt  t  #T  Wt  t$T  %  FfW  t  Ft  Fit 
FTTTT  I  Rif  Ft  Ft  TgF  FFTtt  I 

tt  FTFT  3TFRt  t^T  Ft  TRFtF  I  t$T  Ft  TRgjfF  FFT  tt#  I?  FRF  Ft  TfTFjfH  FFT 
I?  FRF  Ft  Ft  F§F  TTRffF  TRFtF  I,  F§F  TlRrg;  I,  ftftRT  Ftt  TTTFtt  tt  FF  Ft 
Ftf  TF  FT#  I,  F5#  I,  FT  ftfFT  #F,  FftfcTF  #FT  FF#  I  #T  FRF  ’ft  I  FTTFtf#Ft 
#F  Fit  Ftf  FTF7  ft,  FF5  F  cg55  FTFFT  FjS  Ftf  ttlt,  FFT  FTF#  #TIF  FT#  FTFT 
ft  fFF  Ft,  fFFT  Ft,  FF  FT#,  f##t  #F  F#  I 

■3TTFFTF  %  FRF  Ft  #F  #F  I?  FTF  wff-FF#  FT#  Ft  TTF#,  FpT  I,  Ft  FT© 
Ft,  ##F  FRF  t  #F  %?]FR  FTFT  %  FT#  t,  FFRT  FTTT  R  RfllFT  Ft  3TFF-3TFFT  fir# 
%3TTgt#TF#'3TT%FFF%3ftT  FRF  RFT  TR|5  FT,  TTg?  I  Ft  4  FftFT  3TTt,  FTTF 
fFTT  FF  FT  %  FF  TTF  I  Ft  Ft-Ft  Ft  3TRt  F^Ff^  ^T5  SERft  TR^ftT  FtT  FFT,  FTTF  Fit 
gTFtt  TR^R  R  FOFT I  TTFF  gTFft  W|fF  FFT  I  FTTF  Fit?  FFT  FFT  FF  FlFrf  t  FTF 
Tfeg,  TRrtr  grnft  TTTFjfrr  FTTF  ^  FFT  tM  ^  3TT%  %  FFTt  F^t  l-Ft  Flftf  f#r, 
FFFT  Ft  sft,  RRTFtt  RTFTftFT  I  FtFFFtFft  R  Ft  FTFFFT  MlfeWM  R  I  FTT  FFT% 
Fit  FEtt  3TTF  %  TfT^  FTF  FFR  FTTT  %  FTT  FFRt  Fit  :^Rr  FFlR  FTTT  t,  FFf-FFf  ‘gRlFH 
R  FFT  FTFT  ^TF  TRETt  1 1  Ft  FFTFT  FT  FRt  FtFt  FT  -3TT%  ^  FF%  FF  I  FRt  #F  FRt, 
T5TFT  %  FT%,  FFTi-FFFT  FTT%  3#,  #^TF  gFT  F^t  ^TfttF  FT^,  F^ft  FIFFT  FRt,  F^ 
FFT  FT^  FftT  Ft  3TPTFT  %F  I,  IFft  %F  I  FFR  FTF^F  t  ttFTT  FTF?  %  FT^  FF  FFTFT 
I  Ft,  Ft  RlW  I  f%  F^-F%  FRF  R  F?%  FFT  FRF  if,  RET  FRt  Ft, 

PET  Ft  FTTF  gpRTTtt  FTTF  tt  TR^fft  Ftt  Ft  TJF  FtFt  %  Fff  t,  Ft  Fit  #F  Fit 
3ttT  Ft  FTte  FtF  FTTF  t  F?t  Ft  t  FF  #Ft  ^  Ftf  %  FTTF  Ft  TRFjftT  FF^F  Ftf  I 
FTF  pEFt  T3ttT  Ftf  gg,  FtF  -3TRt  FT5T  Tf  ttr  FTF  FF  I 

tte  FFTFT  FTFT  I  FtT5  FFTF  if  FFlt  FFT  tt  F§F  FTFT  Ft,  F|F  tt  Fit  I  FftlFT 
t  fFTFt  ttF  FTt  I  RFT  FfT  TTTFT3F  FT  FFT  FTFt  I,  FTF  t  Ftf  FFTFt  ^TFF 
TTTFRF,  FTF  if,  FTTFT  F?t  Ft  #T  F^ttFT  FtTF  FTT  FT,  FFtE  %  FTF  ^TFF  TTTFRF 
FT  I  FTFTF  R^TFI-fl  Ftf  FT,  FRft  ?JF  t,  tf  Ft  tf  FFT  FT  Ft,  FTFT  FT  Wf  TrftFT 
t  FfT  WET  TTITTFF  FT  FTFT  W  gftFT  #T  TTTTT  W  FTTF  I  Ft  #F  FTt  Ft  FfT 
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FT  TTF  #F  FRF  t  fo#t  Ft  tfT  ‘HTTrT  Ft  FFFT  tt#-FJ#  ##  F#,  H-tfft)  FFt 
FFFTT  FFT  FET,  ftt,  FF  #FT  t  FT#  FET  FFFT  FFt  FTT#F  EFT  ‘•ft  TFT  f#T  I  TftFT 
#F  f#Ft  FT#  TJF1#  #F,  Ft'sftFETTFFFt,  FETFTFFltFSF  FTTF  t  ftrft  FFE, 
RE  tjrt  %  ttcD  #3f '  %  FFTFT  #T  FT#  ftTIT  t#  FT  TftF  t  FET  FETT  ttr  FET 
FT#  FET  #  S#  Ft  FT#  TFtFTR  fen  I  #T,  S#  Ft  T#FTR  FT#  ft  Ft  #FT  Ft  TET  #, 
ttT  FFFT  EFT  tt  FTTT  FEW,  FfT  FFT-FFT  I  #  FE  #?T#t  1 1 tt  FTFFt  E##!  FFTFT 
f#  #E  #F  F#,  EFTf#  FTT  FTTT  fitgTFT#  FT  FET,  #  ##  FT  FET,  FR 

fe^THlf#IF#ttFt  I  Ft  FT#  EFt  T#  #F  F#  t,  FTTFt  FF#  t  RE  Fit#  SlftE 
#tf  FTT,  Fit  #F  F#,  EHFTT  #E,  FTF  t  #TFt  tR  F#,  ^T  F#,  F#-F#  F#, 
FTFT  ft,  FGT  Rf#FT  %  I 

TRR  %  for  ETTTTF  FFEF  FTFT,  Ft  Ft  FE#  tt  FTFT  FT,  #f#H  ##  F#, 
FFTFT#TFFT  #T  FTFT  ft,  #FT  #t  FTFT  ft,  FTF  #t  FTFT  ft,  FSF  Rf#FT  #t  FTFT  ft, 
Ft  F#,  Ft  TFT  TsIF  Ft  I  F§F  Tift  FTF#  TTFRF  I,  F%-f|  telHFH,  FftFTT  FFET,  #FT 
F#  Ft  ^T#  TFT  #F  Ft  F#  t  FF#t  -3^1  <71  IF  t  Ft,  FET  3Tltt-ftFTE  F><#  Iff  Ft, 
#f#F  1 1  ETT  FTE  %  FTET  %  f##  Ffttf,  FftFT  F#  f  ETT  t?T  t,  Ft  TTF  TFF  Ft  I 
^TT#  #F^  F#  t  ETT  t$T  t  FT#F  Ft  EFR  FTTT  §R  %  ##F  t  FFTTFTT  Ft  FTFT,  F#t 
#TIE  Ft#$;iTT#t#FTr#FTFF#t,  FTFT  ETT#  t#  Ft  TjftF  t  FFT  FT  #  tt 
FET  TstF  Ft,  TFFF  F#  t  I  ETFFT  3TTFT  Ft  ’tt,  EMlPt)  FfT^-5TFfT  §FT,  FfT^-FFfT 
?Ff  Ftt  FFF  %  F^f,  TtfeF  ^  Ft  FETE  FRF  3TT%  £  ET#F  FETf-ETFET  g3F,  Ft  *tt 
"SF  F?t  FET I  ETT  FTE  %  FE  FTE-FTE  Fit  fRfi  FfTTft  Jl4t  3ttT  FET  %^TFTF  ^  TTJFT 

#  Ft  fttTEft  F?tt  3ttT  #  Tff  F^ff  I  FT  ^TTff  fttTTTTT  3FFFTt  |  j%  f^TFTF  FF  Ft 
I,  gTFT  I,  FET  Ft  #F  I,  -3TFT  Ft  FFT  FT§f  TTF^  FT^  FT  TRE  FttFTft  Fttf  #F  FT^FTT 
TF#  FTTT  Ft  FF^  FT%-FT^  ETRT  3TT^  I  3TTTF-3TTTF  ^FTt  %  FTTF  ^  I  Ft  ^  #  3TFF 
FI?t  EFTTT  FTTT  FF  Ft  TRE  4iF,  FFT  ^FT,  TJET  4)f  F^tt  %  FTFt-FTFt  FT  JF%  %, 
f^RF%  %  I  EF  TfF,  EF  TTFt  FF  EH  ft  FTFT  FTTTT  JFTT  I  Ft  EF  FF  ^flTTTF  1?,  EF  FF  E^ 
fTT  I  EFTTt  FTF  %  #T  #F  EF%  3TT%  I 

tort  FPTFt  ^  %E-Ft  TftFTF^f  FFtF  FET  FET  I  fM  %  FFt  %  F|F  ^FRT  TEFt 
Ft  F^t  JFfT,  E^f  3TT^t-1%FTE  Ft  FTF,  ffRE-l  FFFF  ‘•ft  FFT  EF  FT  FTETft  fE3TT  TTFFft 
Ft#  FF  TSTFT,  TjfTF  FF  FFT,  FF  EFT  EFFF  #  FFT  f^^TFTF  FT,  FfT%T  -3ftT  FFT 
T?t  %,  ET  *T,tF)  FT  EtFT  %,  TFT#  ft'tjWM  #  FTF  #  F#  1 1  FE  FF  f^RTT  #  EF  -BTEFFTTr 

#  f^TFT#  F%l 

FFftFF  3ftT  F#  -FT#  F##  #T  FTTEFT  E*t  #  #  EFl^  FTFT  3TFT  ET#ft  I  3# 
EF  ^T-^T  Ft,  EFt  -3ftT  FTFft  FT  FFT  ETFT  I  EFTF  FFT  FTF  #  Fit  FE  ##FT 
FT  F#F  %Tt  1 5F%  FTTF  FF  FFT  1 1  #  EFTT  FTF  §T,  EFTT  FTF  |T  FTTF  FTT  FET 

60.  Heliodorus. 
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FFTff  3TTF  fFTTcf  FRit,  F#  ?FTff  W  FRfif,  Fj3  FTf%  FTTF  Tiff  $RF  TTTFjF  %,  >71# 

Ff,  FFf  3,  ffr#F  if,  FF^flraT  if,  ft#?-  if,  s'iHisHi  if,  ftftf  if,  #f  if,  FFfftfFT 

if,  fcRFF  if  I  TIF  FTTF  FIT  3TTTT,  3FFTT  3TTTT  TFT  FT  FfT,  TTFTTT  FFt  W  FFT  I  ifTTT 
#  <?ftFT  if  ?fFT  1 1  if  ?T#TF  m  3TTFTf  FT?  TFT  f%  -3T1F  FTT  FTTF  Ft  FT#T 
FF  F  ■HHRhM.  jftFT  %  3TFTF  I  ftTTTTf  Ftf  FFF  F$f,  F?  FTTF  #TT  I 

Ff,^FWtfe  FTTF  ?FFT  F?T  t$T,  RFJ  FTFT  TPJFT  I,  ^Eft  FTFT  flFTTTF 
Wf  1 1  FF  FFT  FiRTT  ^fcTFT'H  if  FTT?  ?TP%  FFT?  Ft,  Fit  F^if  '3TFF-3TFF  TRF  Ff, 
^tff  t,  ftlT  <‘ff  FFT  ?TTFf  tf&  FFT  LrcF^TT  eft,  #F  TTF5Tt  ff  ffr  TFT  FTTF  if  Ttt  t  FT 
FT?  if  FF  ft^FTTF  if  T?t  t,  Fit  FTTFT  3TF?-'3TTTF  iF^S  F?f  F  Ft,  ?FT  (?EtF  Fit 
t#  FFTFT  eft,  FF  FTT?  %  FF  «T%  I  Ff  FF  ftTTTF  Fit  #T  FFtf  FF  F,PlFI<fl  xt^RFTT 
Ft  *[F?TT  FFtf  yinflFdl  #T  FIFT  FT  5FT%  if  FF  FTt  FT  FFPT  FT  FTF  if  % 
TTFFFTftFTFT  if  FF  FTt  FT  Flftt?  if  Ft ,  Ff  FF  Ff  ?ff  JJT^FT  I,  FFF  FTF  I  3?fT 
3TFt  FF  %$T?tFtf  f%FFF  Ft,  tfFF  Ft  FIFT  FTTFT  I,  FTTFt  gFTTTFT  f|fTFT  I,  FTF 
TfeRI 

FT  Fsif  Ft  FF  FF5RT  Flft?  ft;  FF,  FF  FTF  ffF^FTTF  FFFT  FFTF  t?T,  f^FTFF 
%  if  Ff  FflTF  FFT  FF  FFTF  I,  FF  FFFT  t  #T  Ff  fFRT  I,  FTTFt  FFF  %  FF  tt  FFT 
tftlFF  FFTf  t  #T  FTlt  Fif  WF-FtFF  ftTFT  I  Ff  FFTF  tt  Sit  I,  FTFcF  I  ftr  FTTFt 
%FT  F ft  I  tfff  TfFT  Ffcff  t  t$T  Fif?  F1|F  FTF  Tf,  ffftr?  3TTTTT  tdl  Ff  %  ftr  t?T  Ft 
FFFT  Ft  TfFT  Fif,  t?T  FTF^ff  Ff  Fit  t,  ^wt-affTF-Fct  tft  I,  TIT#  Ffeff  3ffT  FFTF 
#T  FFFT  Ff  F^f  Fft,  Ff  ^  1 1  FF  FFFTFT I  FF  FTF  %  FFTFT  FTT  FyFT  Ff  3TTF 
FFTF  Flff  FTf  FTTF  3FT%  FfFf  if  t,  fc)^T  if  Ff  F^f  t  Ff  FFf  FT^  ^  FtF  3TfT  FTTF  FTFTl 
I  qMfF  FFF  %  FFf  FFTt  FFTff  FTF  %  FIFPq  #ff  I,  ffoff  FTFTF,  F^f-FTFT  FFlt 
F|-F%  FTF  I  FIFT  FT,  flFTFF  if,  F^fFRT,  ^FTTFIF,  FFTFTST,  FTFT  -3TFTFTF?  FT^’ffT 
if  I,  F#FT?T  FifTF  FSFTF  if  1 1  3TIFFTF  FFT  FIFT  FT^F  I  #T  FfFf  FFTT-Ff  FFTT 
FTF  gq  ^Ff  #F  FT%  TffcF  FT^  FFTff  I  5TTFTT I  Ff^FF  ^  f^F  f%Flt,  FgF 
^  feFlt,  'JTF  if  jff  I,  FfifTF  if  Fi’SFT  I,  FFFiFiFTff  1 1  FFffF  FTF  I  #Ft  F?  STTF 
^  F^  ff  f%  #F  FTif,  Fit  FTTF  FT  if  fFff  FFTT  %  ift  ’JTF,  Ff^FF,  FFT,  FftFT  I 
^  %  3TTF  tT3t  I  ^  FFlt  ^  FFTt  ^  5^ff  ^  f^FTT  ff  FTTF  Ft  fffTFF  I  FF 
Fff  I  FTTF  if  TTFTftffr  ^  ftlFTF  %  WIT  FFT  T#  I  ^ftlF  #T  FT?  %  T#  1 1 
FTF  TM^RfFi  FFTFT  ?ff?fFtfllTff?if#TFTf  "+H|ii  |  FFFtT  3ffT  #  FF^F  FFFT 
I  #T  FF  FIF  FTFTFlffJFTFT  FT  FF?F  %  FTF  %  FT  FTFT  FT  FFTftFFT  FT  Flf^FFT  Ff 
FTF  %  FFFtT  FTFFfT  F#  Fft  t=TT  I,  F¥  lif  FTF  T^FT  1 1  Ff  Ff  ?F  FEf  Fff  Ff  TTF?Tt 
I  #FT  FTF  I,  #tTF  ?F  FTt  I  affT  tM-tM  FTFf  FT  FTTFt  ?TF%  ifcf  1 1 
Ff-FR  FTTT  if  FTTFt  ?TFf  JF  FTFT  ^  TSFT,  FTtF  FFF  ^TTT  Ft  ITT  FT,  -3TFT 

FTFt  I,  ’pTTTF,  FFTTFsf  if  Ww  I,  FTT^  F?%  FTf?T  if  gF  1 1  Ff  FTF  ?TT 
ch6ldl  Ft  -3TTFTT  Ff  3TF%  ^f  eft  FF  FR  tFT  FT%F  I 
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ar#  RFT  #f  RFiRFT  if,  RTF#  if  ti-ti  TFE  FRTt  f#  i  #T  fRTRT,  TTRT  tM 

#  #mT,  #fi  iff  RffTw  i  ir  Rif  rtf  rffrtt,  if  rtrtrtt  i  fir  fr  ftp#  r#ftr  r# 

RTF#  R#FTR  Rft,  if  Rif  RTTRRTT  a#  #T  I,  RRT  9T#  iff  RfRfFTT  if  FR  RTR  #RRTRRT 
RFT  %  if  fRT  FR  f#ff  %  #,  RTti  ’ft  FFTFT  if  FR  3T§TffcT  R?f  RTRT  aTFJRT  if  Rif 

R#r,  fr  RifTi-sr#  iff,  fr  fFRT  if  rtrt  Rif  R#,  Rri  f#Ff  if  fr#  RTFri-5TR?r 
if,  a#  rtrf  Rf  vRRHf  i#  i“  #jt  |  ^fr  #t  #rr  §3tt  wf  f  aim  rtrrtt  f 

#  RF#  '3TT^tff,  RlM  aTT#f  FR  RfctffT  RTf  #f,  RRT  FRT  #T  R#f,  RRf#  Fi  FRT  i?T 
Rff  RRT  RFT  i?T  «hni  i,  RRTfRT  «hmi  i,  3TTRRTR  «mmi  i,  fSbrt’fl  Rif  Rli  if  Tit 
I  aTFRRTRT  #  §f#T  if  FR#  #  %RRTT  RfRT  I  a#  Rp#  fFRRTT  Rif  RtRT  I  R#TT,  R#TT 
a#  RFRT  I  a#  gf#T  Rf  if  f#RT  Rf,  RFRliilifRFRTRRligif  f%#RTR  RTR 
a#f  I  RRR  Rf  f#  FR  R#f  R#f  i  PR#  if  I  FRT  RRF  Rf  FR  RRM  Rif  RTR  R#  I 
FR#  Tg##RRcTf  sff  f#  RRT  FRT  RFT  aTTR#  if  3#  if  3TTRT  I  F#  #  if  3TTRT  aft? 
FR%  FRT#  #T,  FRTRT  RTTR  RTTR  f#RT,  FR#  RTRRT  Rff#  I  m  FR  FR#  1RT  RTTR  R  FR# 
FR#  RTRRI  Rf,  f#R  f#RRT  RTF?,  RF  Rf  R#  RR#RR#f  if,  RF##  FR#  FT,  RF  Rf  R# 

i#  #t  Rif#  i  #  rf  r#  anRRf  Rf#  rr#  ^  fiR  rtr  iferT  i 

RHT  FR  RRR  RRT  RTTR  ^f^RT  RR  FTR  i#,  RR  RRF  FT  RFli  Rff  ftRlM  3ffT  RRT 
RRT,  RRF  RT  fRfnR-  FRRT  RSRT  I  f%  #R  gfiRT  RFf  Rtf  ^  icBff  itR  RTt 

I  RTFFTR  if  I  RR  ff  gf^RT  Rif  I  RF  Rif  gRT  RT  I  Rf  if  Riff  I,  Rif,  R?i  RTRif  Ri 

I I  RRif  Rf  RRi  RTTFR  RRT  %  I,  RtRRTR  RRlffR  I  Rf  RRT  Riti  if  RT  ^5?  ffi  if  if, 
RRT  if,  RFF  aTT  Ri  F  Rf-ifR  fFR  i  f%R  feif  |1>2  Rf  afTR  RRT  RFIgR  RTKif  RTf 
Rt^f  I  RF  RTRf  if  Rif  i  I  RTFT  RTf  RF  Rif-Rif  RTR  t  gPlRI  if,  RTFT  T3RTR  RTRf,  RTFTi 
if  RfRTfRRT,  RTFTi  Ff  Rli  RTf  RTR#  3#,  Rf  RTi  I 

3ffR  ##,  FRli  #T  if  RRRifil  RRRT  RRT  I  ?  Rf  RTT  I,  RRT  RTrff  RFFT  f#TRTR  RTFT 

RTRRT  3TTR  gRRT  RR  36li,  aTR-ff  J.l<l4)  i  #  %  fRRTRf,  ^TFTRR  «hi<1  I  R%  RTFT  i, 

RRRTRT  FR  I  FRTRTf,  FRFf  RTFT  RTR  #°TT  R  I  affR  if  aTTTTRRT  RtRTRFT  RFRT^RFTRTRf 

•  ♦ 

%  ^ff  rhH  ^  ‘HKd  Wt,  -HKd  'HKd 

I  m  OT  F#  W  I  3flT  3TFRT  3TFRT  ^  W\k  3  q? 

^1%  |  3TR  3TW  cikiHd  fewr  f  I  TTcF  «lt  ^  #T  s[t  Fft  t; 

# mrt I,  fer oik f^rpj % k kkT 

sjk  kff  F  1  3TIW  k  dcf7  3TTFRT  dddl  cfk  kt  cJJRT  fkl  ^ddld  k  dciki  c^<dl  k 

ofk  d<6  k  did  d(idl  k  oik  FTok-^rnk  ^k  k  i 

kt^TFOnFTk  OTFT,  OTRFfFT  OTR  RHk  I,  ORT  k^TR  k  kt  ^  FR  kRFt  k  OTR 

k^TR  k  ikwf  ^  FFlk  -Mdid  #  k  fkk  k,  wtf  kdikm  fkr  kt  Fk  i 

61.  See  item  68,  here  p.  359. 

62.  See  item  301. 
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FFT  fi^FTFF  it,  Flit  Ft  it  %I^T  f^F  %  FWTT  cR  #  I  3TR  TTcE-^- 

FT  it  FT  fo#  FFi  FT  J§S  FFTF  FEFi  Ft  fig  |63  FF  it  aTFi  FTF  Fit  I  fi?  FF 
TMifi<E  FFif  FTt  RT  FTF  Tt  FFT  Fi  I  <M^ch  TO  Fif-FFT  itFxTF  it  FST  FFF 
%  Frit  I,  FFTff  Flfidlid  Fit,  fiFTFFFTif  Fi,  ifTEilFFFETifFTFifil  if%F 

#r  ff  fff  if  ff%  if  Fi  fft  fffft,  rt  fff  it  FFrft  FiflreT  ff  itit  wfeR  air 

itt  FTF  %  FFT  SEtf^RT  Tit  I  FF  FF  WIFI  FTTFT  FTFfrfF  OTT  Fi  aflTFF  aTFt 
Ff  I  FFTF  EH5E  TpTFTFT  FFTTT  Fi?T  1 1  it  aTFt  Ff ,  aF&  itF  f ,  FTTFf  FFF  cET%  FTi 
itF  I,  iFF#  I,  Rftftfq  FFli  %?T  if  FFi  TpTFTFT  Fi§T  FFTF  1 1  Fit  aEFft  FTFTr 

ff  FTir  if  ftft  Fit  ?  it  if  arm  wi  f,  ii  it  f^f  fft  I  ftt-ftt  ff%,  aF%  ftM 
it  it  3ert  fffttt  ff  Fti,  giiF  it  it  3tfft  aqFTF  ff  Ft i  i  it  it  ite 
il  ^1  it  Frfiq  aftr  it  f>t?  fftf  Fif  ff  ft  ff  fidk  Fft  ifi>F  ff  f%  FFTif  jet 

FF  FFFT  FF  FTF  it  FF  -3RE5T  Fit  I,  gif  FF  F§F  FFF  FTTJF  itFT  I,  FF  ’P  FFFTF 
aftr  FFFTF  FFFT  FFTF  FTFFf  it  FftfiFT  Tt  FFTTT  FTT  FFFT  it  FttFF  Fif  I,  Ft  JF 
I,  it  fTT  1 1  3TET  ERfiq  fi  Fit  fTO~!IF  FT  i  FF  fFTTfinT  FTT  Fli  it  FFT  aftT 
FFF  it  it  it  Fit,  Ftti  ?FT  FFTF  FM  TFT  I,  iti  FFT  FFTF  FEF  TFT  I,  ^TF  FFFTTT, 
FFFTTT  F^TF  FTfi  Flit  if  Fit  Fi  Ffti  I  (dlfidl)  it  if  3TT3TT  FTTFT  f  fi  F^Ft  FF%, 
JElit,  JElit  FtSTTif,  dchilrE  FFli  I,  EF%-FFi  FFF1TT  Tf,  WT  dKlfii  i  #7  ^gi^F 
it  %,  fi  FF  -3W  SfT  Fffi  aftL  i$T  it  iFT  FgF  =EE  EEEi  I  <3TtT  it  F^  I  3TF5T  it 
it  it  -3FFt  i?T  Fi  Fi,  aFFt  yi?T  Fi  iFTF  Fi  f3,  f%F#  Jit  iFT  cEi,  %Jg3ff 

sit  JEi  Fitfir  ff  ftf  3ttf  ifeg  ^  ^  ip^  |  %  fiF#  Fi  iFr 

fi^aif  Fi  gFRR  it,  fi^aff  Fi  iFT  fiFrif  ff  it,  ff  it  fftfif  Fi 

Fii  i  i 

qJE  FFRT  §TffT  I,  fi-^WH  ^  itit  FF  q?E  fiFF  I,  aTF  FHFF  EpE  FFri  if  it 
itF  EFT?tt  i,  anFFi  aJlil  if  if  a  Ffi  it  <3lil  jJlil  Fi  FTF  Fit  F  FF  3)mi  $li< 
if  FF  FIFT  i,  3TFEEt  gTITF  FF  FTi,  FRT  FT  it  itFT  i  gT|R  FF  FT?TT  i,  aTFT  FFit 
ff  ifF  efT  i  it  Fiffir  ttse  i  aftr  fft  ffft  ft%f,  fft  Fif  fwft  f#f 

aftr  iti  it  Riif  Fiti,  FFi  it  fret  wt  FFrifTE  if  it  it  rtff  arar  Flit  #f  ft 

FFFT  I,  Pi-^WH  FT  if  I  it  R#tr  Fif  qcE-^Tli  Ftt  FFF  FTit  1 1  Ff,  FFTpt  FFtit 

%  f  it  afrr  ftf  i,  FFit  fftfif  i,  gg  ir  f  if,  itirr  f^^tt  ftfe  ftfF  ttfft  I 
fir  firft  ^rtt  fF  fftF  i  ffttt  ftf  Fif  i,  ff  it  FFi  ff  Fii  |,  fir  Fii  f  i 
it  arF  if  it  aroF  ftf,  Ftit  Fiir  it-itF  fiF  if  an#  i,  ff  it-itF  tiF  %  afer 
FF  gTF  FFFTFT  FT  FFF1TT  T3FF  itFTiitTOTirFTqcE^  firr,  (dlfidl)  aftT  FF 
it  ff  Frit  it  ff?  itit  Fi  jtt  garr,  Fp?  itF  fttef  it  Fii  i  aftr  git-gft  FTi 


63.  For  the  fasts  undertaken  by  Tara  Singh  and  Surya  Dev,  see  item  4,  fn  41  and  42. 
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ft  ffttfEB  R?ft  t,  RRTT  Fp?  RRRFT  ftf,  fftft  ftt,  FR  fftft  RRft  Rft  ftt 
FRlft  ftt  fttfft?T  Rft  RT  -3ftT  Rft  ft  fftREB  RRft  R1RFF  RFlft  ft  Rlfft?  ft  ft  FR  RRft 
ft  %NEE  RFlft  I  Rftfft  ftft  3ft  RlRTt  R5RT  FRTR  ^  Rft?  I  'RTOT  RT,  Rftft  fft^ 
RR?  JR  RRT  Rft  RT  fftRft  Rft  RT  Rft  fft  Fft,  3RTFT  ftf?FT?  I  RT  fftRTR  Rift,  FT  RF 
Riftt,  ft  ft  ftRjftt  %  ftftf  ftt  R?R>  ft  I  RRTR  ft  fftiRT  RT  Rift  ft,  R3TTR,  Rfftf  RR  TTSBTTT 
I  fft  RRft  fin^i  ft  rr  rrrtt  ft,  ftt?  Rftft  jfftrT  Rft  I  R?rft  rt  i  fr  r?f  ft  Fft 
q^Hi  %  ftt?  ftt  Rift  gft  ft  ft  gf ,  RR  RiFT  RRi  FT  yftt  RTft  RTF  Rift  I  RF  ftt  Rft 
Fft  RiTRT  I  fft  FR  fftft  Rit  RTT  ftt  ft#  RTR  Rift  ftraft  TRRft  FJftR  RiR  ft  I  FT  RRi, 
fft-JRTT#  ftt  SfJid  FR#  $FRcl  ft#  Rlfft?  |  eft  FR  ftft  RiR  eft?  RR#  RiR 
Ri?  ftft  I  RT  fftj  f#FR  ftt  ft!  RT  f#RR  fftj  ftt  I 

ft  fr  r?f  ft  Fft  ftrgRT  I  #?  fr  Rft  TRift  ft  ft  rt#t  ft  f#BR  ft  f#r  ft  rtr 

RiTRT  I  #?  UIRRl?  FR  Rft  JR#  ft  Fft  FR  ftt  RRTTT,  f#R  eft  TTefRR,  FlfftRi 

TRERT,  RRT#  1 1  RR  RF  ft  RFft-ftraft  ft  ft  RT#  1 1  ft  Rft  RTRRT  ftft  RTR#  RFjft 
ft  RF#  Ftft  1 1  RFRT  RRRi  #  Rft  ftRT  Rlfft?  fft?  ftft  ftft  RTR  fttft  I  RTTR  ft  #T, 
RTTR  ft  RR  ftft  ftt  RRiRT,  RR  FRTft  fftRFft  1 1  ft?  ftftft  Rif  RTR  RTF  ftttftr  # 
R§R  ?TTft  Rift  RTF  Ri?#  t,  fttftR  RRft  R#  Rft  RTR  #  ftftft  ft  Fft  fftlFt  RRi 
RRiRT  RT  RRRi  ft?  #R-#R  ftt  I  RIR  RFtft  t  Rftft  RRft  ^JRTFT  ft?  fftRT  RT  RR 
ftft  R?  ft  ftRlft  RRft  Ft  I,  RRft  fft  I,  RT£R  Rlfft  Rft?F,  F#RR,  RR#  RTRi  TpR 
^RR  RT I  RF  Fft  RR?B  FR  ftft  Rftft  R?  ftft,  RRFftftRTRftRrftrftTftftl 
RRfftF! 

[Translation  begins: 

Mr  Deputy  Mayor,64  Brothers,  Sisters,  and  Children, 

I  am  coming  straight  from  the  Vigyan  Bhavan.  Perhaps  you  may  be  aware  that 
a  special  conference  is  being  held  there  since  yesterday  to  which  people  from 
all  over  the  country  have  been  invited,  from  all  parties,  scientists  and  professors 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  all  our  Chief  Ministers.  All  of  them 
have  come  here  and  are  meeting  in  a  conference  since  yesterday.65  About  what? 
As  I  told  you,  it  is  rather  a  special  conference.  Conferences  are  being  held  all 
the  time  but  we  have  given  this  a  national  character.  Representatives  of  all  the 
parties  in  Parliament,  the  Lok  Sabha  and  the  Rajya  Sabha,  have  been  invited 
and  many  others  from  all  over  the  country  who  do  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  politics.  All  of  them  are  here  to  discuss  the  unity  of  India  and  national 
integration.  It  has  been  seen  that  though  India  is  such  a  great  country  and  we 

64.  See  fn  58  in  this  section. 

65.  See  fn  59  in  this  section. 
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are  politically  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  there  are  grave  weaknesses  and 
disunity  among  us.  This  leads  to  the  weakening  of  the  national  fabric. 

Even  otherwise,  we  are  living  in  a  dangerous  world  where  there  is  constant 
talk  of  war.  Then,  we  are  embarked  upon  great  tasks  of  nation-building  through 
the  Five  Year  Plans.  What  are  Five  Year  Plans?  They  are  merely  the  guidelines 
for  the  nation  on  its  march  towards  strength  and  prosperity.  It  lays  down  the 
things  that  need  to  be  done,  in  their  order  of  priority,  in  the  different  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  for  the  spread  of  education  among  the  masses.  It  is  essential 
that  the  nation  should  put  all  its  strength  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  tasks  instead 
of  frittering  it  away  in  futile  dissensions  which  are  positively  harmful. 

There  are  many  factors  which  weaken  the  nation  and  have  done  so  in  the 
past.  One,  as  you  know,  is  communalism  and  interference  in  politics  in  the 
name  of  religion.  Both  politics  and  religion  are  all  right  in  their  own  places.  But 
if  the  two  are  mixed  up,  it  is  harmful  to  both  as  well  as  the  nation.  Communalism 
is  the  very  anti-thesis  of  nationalism.  What  does  the  term  nationalism  imply?  It 
means  that  everyone  who  live  in  a  country  and  are  its  citizens,  irrespective  of 
their  religion,  caste  or  the  province  to  which  they  belong,  are  part  of  one  large 
family.  Nationalism  is  a  bond  which  ties  all  of  us  together,  whether  we  live  in 
Kashmir  or  Kanyakumari,  Bengal,  Kutch  or  the  Punjab.  It  is  not  the  efforts  of 
the  government  which  bring  the  people  together.  Those  are  merely  the  factors 
visible  on  the  surface.  The  real  bond  is  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people, 
the  emotional  bond  of  belonging  to  one  nation.  It  is  obvious  that  communalism 
is  wholly  opposed  to  that  for  it  incites  people  to  violence  and  hostility  in  the 
name  of  religion. 

Another  ancient  vice  of  ours  is  casteism.  The  caste  system  has  for  a  long 
time  divided  Hindu  society  into  fragments.  How  can  democracy  and  socialism 
exist  side  by  side  with  casteism?  We  want  that  there  should  be  equal  opportunities 
for  everyone  in  the  country  and  want  to  gradually  bring  about  equality  among 
the  people.  Casteism  on  the  other  hand  is  the  symbol  of  inequality  which  has 
weakened  the  country  in  the  past. 

Two  other  dangerous  tendencies  are  rearing  their  heads  today  in  the  country, 
provincialism  or  regionalism  and  linguistic  differences.  As  you  have  seen,  these 
two  things  have  increased  in  the  past  three  to  four  years  and  done  great  damage 
to  the  country. 

I  am  reminding  you  of  all  this  on  this  day  in  particular  when  you  are 
organizing  the  Gandhi  Mela  and  will  be  celebrating  Gandhi  Jay  anti  in  a  couple 
of  days.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  hold  exhibitions  and  fairs  of  this  kind.  But  it  is 
most  important  to  remember  Gandhiji’s  teachings  and  the  most  important  lesson 
that  he  taught  the  nation  was  of  unity  and  equality.  Ultimately  he  laid  down  his 
life  for  this  cause.  So  it  is  proper  that  we  ponder  about  these  things.  Gandhiji 
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taught  us  a  great  many  things  and  but  for  our  stupidity,  we  would  have  learnt 
them  properly.  He  got  freedom  for  the  country  and  just  a  few  days  later,  a  son 
of  the  soil  shot  him  dead,  symbolizing  our  weakness.  But  even  after  his  death, 
his  message  lives  on  and  will  do  so  for  ever.  We  must  remember  it  and 
particularly  on  this  day  when  we  are  holding  this  function  in  his  memory.  We 
must  carry  on  the  tasks  that  he  taught  us  to  do. 

It  was  a  long  march  towards  freedom  and  ultimately  we  reached  our 
destination.  But  immediately  after  that,  we  realized  that  we  had  to  embark  on 
an  even  longer  and  more  arduous  journey,  involving  the  forty-five  crores  of 
people  in  the  country.  Well,  one  of  the  methods  by  which  we  are  trying  to 
reach  our  goals  is  the  Five  Year  Plans.  We  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  to  increase  the  national  wealth  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people.  Our  agricultural  production  has  increased  and  big  industries 
are  carrying  up  everywhere  though  the  people  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reap 
the  full  benefits.  That  is  because  most  of  our  resources  have  been  invested  in 
laying  the  basic  foundations  for  our  future  progress.  We  are  building  huge  steel 
plants  which  do  not  yield  any  returns  as  yet  and  keep  on  consuming  vast  sums 
of  money.  But  a  time  will  come  when  the  benefits  will  exceed  the  costs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  also  true  that  this  is  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  a  nation.  So  we 
have  to  invest  all  our  savings  into  that  task.  If  we  were  to  utilize  our  savings  to 
provide  the  people  with  some  short-term  amenities,  it  may  make  them  happy 
but  the  task  of  building  a  new  India  will  slow  down. 

So  all  these  things  are  going  on.  But  apart  from  the  economic  and  social 
tasks,  the  most  important  thing  is  the  strength  of  the  nation,  emotional  and 
intellectual  strength,  because  ultimately  it  is  that  which  makes  the  people  one. 
If  there  is  no  desire  for  unity  among  the  people,  what  can  large  numbers  do?  If 
we  fight  over  the  question  of  language,  province  or  something  else,  there  can 
be  no  nationalism  among  us.  All  our  languages  are  beautiful  languages.  But 
there  should  be  no  conflict  among  them.  The  Constitution  of  India  accepts  all 
the  fourteen  regional  languages  as  national  languages.  Then  why  should  there 
be  a  conflict  between  them?  All  of  them  belong  to  India  and  we  must  help  them 
to  progress  yet  people  are  always  fighting  over  the  question  of  language. 

We  must  face  this  problem  squarely  and  understand  what  we  are.  You  and 
I  are  residents  of  this  beautiful  city  of  Delhi  which  has  a  history  dating  back  to 
thousands  of  years.  But  Delhi  owes  its  status  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  big 
cities  of  India.  That  has  been  the  case  for  centuries.  Your  heritage,  the  heritage 
of  every  single  Indian,  is  not  your  village  or  city,  district  or  province  alone. 
From  the  Himalayan  peaks  to  Kanyakumari  in  the  South,  the  whole  country  is 
your  heritage  and  mine  too.  So  there  must  be  a  feeling  of  unity  and  emotional 
bond  among  the  people  that  we  are  one.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  go  to 
war  with  other  countries.  We  want  friendship  with  everyone.  But  ultimately 
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the  people  of  India  must  stand  together.  Whether  we  come  from  Bengal,  Madras, 
Maharashtra,  Delhi,  Kashmir  or  some  other  province,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
we  are  part  of  one  family,  one  nation.  When  we  go  abroad,  we  go  as  the 
citizens  of  India  and  that  is  how  others  see  us,  not  which  part  of  the  country 
we  come  from. 

So  we  must  understand  clearly  that  we  belong  to  India  and  the  whole 
country  is  ours,  not  some  comer  of  it  or  village  or  family  in  it.  Ours  is  a  great 
heritage,  this  country  of  ours  with  her  thousands  of  years  of  history,  which 
have  moulded  us  and  made  us  what  we  are  today.  Nations  are  not  made  in  a 
day.  It  takes  centuries  of  experience  to  mould  a  nation.  India  is  one  of  the 
oldest  countries  in  the  world  and  has  seen  a  great  many  ups  and  downs,  good 
days  and  bad.  But  a  country  goes  on.  All  of  us  must  understand  this  and  teach 
our  children  right  from  their  childhood  so  that  they  may  develop  a  sense  of 
pride  in  their  country  and  its  history,  culture  and  the  future  which  beckons  and 
which  they  themselves  will  help  to  mould. 

I  talked  about  our  national  culture.  What  is  India’s  culture?  It  is  a  very 
ancient  and  famous  culture.  But  no  culture  can  remain  stagnant.  It  is  a  living 
thing  which  must  grow  and  change  constantly.  Elordes  of  people  who  came 
into  the  country  in  the  past  brought  with  them  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
imbibed  what  we  had  to  offer. 

Who  are  the  people  of  India?  For  thousands  of  years,  peoples  of  different 
races  and  cultures  have  poured  into  India  from  various  comers  of  Asia  and 
were  absorbed  in  the  vast  ocean  of  India’s  humanity.  The  various  strands  of 
culture  intermingled  with  the  indigenous  culture  and  a  synthesis  resulted.  This 
is  how  India’s  ancient  culture  has  grown  with  the  passage  of  time.  The  most 
ancient  culture  of  India  was  the  Dravidian  culture  which  existed  before  the 
coming  of  the  Aryans,  and  evidence  of  which  has  been  unearthed  in  Mohenjo- 
Daro  and  Harappa.  Those  sites  are  in  Pakistan  today  but  you  can  see  the  five 
thousand  year  old  exhibits  in  the  museums  all  over  the  country.  That  was  the 
period  before  the  Aryans  came.  Then  the  Aryans  came  from  the  north  and 
overran  the  country.  But  they  brought  new  vitality,  spirit  and  knowledge  with 
them.  The  Vedas,  starting  from  the  Rigveda,  tell  about  the  times  when  the 
Aryas  arrived  in  north  India  and  how  they  gradually  spread  out.  It  was  as  a 
result  of  the  interaction  between  the  Aryas  and  the  Dravidians  who  already 
lived  here  that  India  developed  its  basic  culture;  in  fact  it  was  strengthened 
owing  to  the  intermingling  of  the  Aryas  and  the  Dravidians.  Thereafter  peoples 
from  outside  kept  coming  and  synthesis  continued  to  take  place. 

During  the  Buddhist  period,  people  from  India  went  out  in  large  numbers 
while  people  from  other  parts  of  Asia  poured  in.  After  the  Mauryan  empire 
came  the  great  Kushana  Empire.  The  Kushans  were  not  Indians  in  origin.  Their 
empire  extended  over  half  of  Central  Asia  and  all  over  North  India.  Hordes  of 
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invaders  poured  into  the  country  and  were  absorbed  into  the  fabric  of  Indian 
life.  They  adopted  Indian  names  and  were  profoundly  influenced  by  the  Indian 
culture.  Then  came  the  Greeks  and  they  settled  down  here.  In  Madhya  Bharat, 
you  find  a  Greek  pillar  bearing  an  inscription  which  records  that  a  person  came 
from  Greece66  and  had  accepted  the  religion  of  this  country.  Anyhow,  the  fact 
is  that  he  was  originally  a  Greek.  I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  Greek  traditions 
and  thought  made  an  impact  on  Indian  culture.  Indian  culture  is  the  product  of 
the  intermingling  of  various  races  and  cultures.  The  Dravidians  were  here  and 
then  came  the  Aryans,  Kushanas,  Huns  from  Central  Asia,  Muslims  from 
Afghanistan,  Iran  and  elsewhere.  All  of  them  came  and  were  absorbed.  You 
will  find  that  many  of  the  well-known  Rajput  families  can  trace  their  lineage 
back  to  the  Huns  or  some  other  race.  There  was  constant  intermingling  and 
intermarrying  between  the  local  populations  and  the  invading  hordes.  Innumerable 
strands  of  peoples  and  cultures  came  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Indian 
mainstream. 

The  Christians  came  to  India  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  to  Malabar  in 
the  south.  They  came  here  even  before  Christianity  had  reached  Europe  and 
settled  down.  Islam  also  came  and  was  absorbed  too  though  it  came  under  the 
banner  of  invaders,  which  led  to  violent  conflicts — not  on  account  of  religion 
but  because  they  came  to  conquer  the  land.  This  process  has  gone  on  for 
thousands  of  years.  Successive  streams  of  different  people  have  come  here 
and  disappeared  into  the  vast  melting  pot  of  India.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way. 
A  beautiful  and  precious  tapestry  of  Indian  life  and  culture  has  been  woven  by 
the  blending  of  different  strands  of  peoples  and  cultures  who  came  here.  All  of 
them  had  an  impact  upon  us.  So  we  are  the  product  of  thousands  of  years  of 
conditioning. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  British  came  and  though  they  kept  themselves  aloof 
from  the  local  population,  they  had  an  impact  on  us.  Their  language  and  culture 
influenced  us  as  it  is  bound  to  happen  when  two  different  cultures  come  face 
to  face.  All  these  factors  have  moulded  us  and  there  will  be  others  who  will 
influence  us  in  the  future.  You  will  also  find  that  India  had  an  impact  on  the 
whole  of  South  Asia  in  the  past.  You  will  find  traces  of  Indian  architecture, 
language,  literature  and  culture  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Indo¬ 
china,  Japan,  China,  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  We  influenced  them  and  in  turn  were 
influenced  by  them.  I  am  telling  you  this  because  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  India  was  ever  isolated  from  the  world.  That  would  be  wrong. 

However  it  is  true  that  the  geographical  factors  of  being  bound  by  the  ocean 
on  three  sides  and  the  Himalayas  on  the  fourth  made  for  a  fundamental  unity  of 
the  country  historically,  in  spite  of  the  political  division  which  existed  in  the 

66.  See  fn  60  in  this  section. 
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past.  People  thought  of  themselves  as  belonging  to  Bharat  or  Hindustan  even  if 
it  was  politically  fragmented.  The  idea  of  India  as  one  country  was  ever  present. 

So  if  we  let  that  fundamental  unity  slip  away  and  get  bogged  down  in 
internal  dissensions  over  petty  issues  or  wrangle  about  language  and  religion 
and  provinces,  it  would  be  extremely  foolish  on  our  part.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
fritter  away  our  invaluable  heritage.  Every  child  in  India  must  understand  that 
the  vast  country  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  South  is  ours  and  we  belong  to  it. 
Our  stature  depends  upon  our  country  which  looks  after  us  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  serve  our  motherland.  How  should  we  serve  our  motherland?  There  are 
many  ways  of  doing  that  but  service  of  the  country  means  service  of  the 
people,  the  men,  women  and  children  who  live  here  for  a  country  is  not  merely 
its  rivers  and  forests  and  mountains.  There  should  be  an  emotional  integration 
among  the  people  and  a  feeling  of  oneness  throughout  the  country.  For  thousands 
of  year,  people  have  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  to  centres 
of  pilgrimage  from  Badrinath,  Kedamath  and  Amarnath  in  the  Himalayas,  to 
Dwarka  in  the  West  on  the  seashore,  Puri  in  the  East  and  Rameshwaram  and 
Kanyakumari  in  the  South.  Many  of  these  places  are  in  very  inhospitable  terrains 
and  yet  even  two  thousand  years  ago,  people  would  undertake  the  hazardous 
journey.  Surprisingly,  selection  of  the  places  of  pilgrimage  seems  to  have  ensured 
that  people  would  travel  all  over  the  country.  This  gives  you  an  idea  of  how  our 
ancestors  conceived  of  India.  It  is  true  that  politically,  India  has  not  been  united 
in  the  past  except  occasionally.  But  there  has  been  unity  of  a  different  kind. 
Now  we  are  unified  politically  too.  So  we  must  strengthen  the  other  bonds  still 
further  and  not  allow  communalism,  provincialism,  casteism  and  linguism  to 
weaken  it.  All  of  us  are  generally  aware  of  it  but  often  forget  it  and  quarrel  over 
petty  issues.  In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  great  uproar  over  the  issue 
of  linguistic  states,  particularly  in  Gujarat  and  Maharashtra  and  before  that  in 
Andhra.  We  must  put  a  stop  to  these  things. 

At  the  Conference,  a  colleague  proposed  a  pledge,  a  pledge  for  peace.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Conference  will  adopt  it  or  not.  It  is  under  consideration.67 
In  any  case,  we  can  personally  take  the  peace  pledge  not  to  quarrel  among 
ourselves,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  may  be,  or  to  become  violent, 
but  that  we  would  arrive  at  a  peaceful  solution  to  all  our  differences.  I  hope  that 
people  in  their  millions  will  take  this  pledge  and  create  an  atmosphere  of  harmony 
because  we  want  to  build  a  strong  and  great  nation  and  take  our  place  on  the 
world  stage.  We  must  participate  in  the  great  events  that  are  occurring  all  over 
the  world  and  not  merely  that,  but  establish  friendly  relations  with  all  countries. 

I  am  reminded  of  all  these  things  particularly  on  this  occasion  when  we  are 


67.  See  fn  61  in  this  section. 
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about  to  celebrate  Gandhi  Jayanti.  This  is  the  best  homage  we  can  pay  to 
Gandhiji’s  memory.  It  is  our  good  fortune  that  a  great  soul  like  him  walked 
among  us  and  we  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  and  of  learning  from 
him.  If  we  do  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  lessons  taught  by  him  and  slip  up 
again,  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune.  We  must  not  let  it  happen.  I  want  you  to 
remember  all  these  things  on  Gandhi  Jayanti. 

Look  at  the  situation  in  the  world.  On  the  one  hand,  preparations  for  war 
are  going  on  and,  on  the  other  hand,  science  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
People  are  going  into  space  and  all  kinds  of  unheard  of  things  are  taking  place. 
One  of  the  Russian  astronauts,  Gagarin,  will  be  coming  to  Delhi  in  a  month  or 
so.68  You  will  be  able  to  see  this  brave  man.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  preparations 
for  war  are  taking  place  on  a  scale  which  can  bring  ruin  and  extinction  to  the 
whole  world. 

We  are  facing  a  great  challenge  in  India  today.  We  have  before  us  the  task 
of  uplifting  the  poor,  downtrodden  people  in  the  country  and  making  them 
prosperous.  All  of  you,  young  men,  women  and  children,  must  participate  in 
this  great  task  of  building  a  new  India.  It  is  absurd  to  get  bogged  down  in  petty 
feuds  and  internal  discussions.  It  is  not  at  all  becoming  to  a  great  nation  like  ours. 
We  must  be  large-hearted  and  show  our  greatness.  One  quarrel  leads  to  another 
and  there  is  an  escalation  of  bitterness  and  anger.  So  please  remember  this. 

As  you  know  the  atmosphere  in  the  Punjab  has  been  vitiated.  One  of  the 
Sikh  elders  has  been  on  fast  for  the  last  forty-five  days,  and  one  Hindu,  Yogi 
Surya  Dev,  has  also  been  fasting  for  the  last  forty-five  days.69  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  to  bring  pressure  on  one  another.  But  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to 
resort  to  such  methods  in  political  matters.  There  should  be  debate  in  Parliament 
and  state  assemblies,  etc.  But  at  the  moment  our  effort  is  to  persuade  Master 
Tara  Singh  to  put  an  end  to  his  fast  and  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem 
acceptable  to  everyone.  The  Punjab  is  a  prosperous  state  and  the  people  are 
hardworking  and  industrious.  Why  should  they  fritter  away  their  energy  in 
futile  squabbles? 

So  I  hope  that  Master  Tara  Singh  and  Surya  Dev  will  pay  heed  to  my 
request  to  give  up  fasting.  I  feel  that  to  resort  to  such  method  to  solve  a 
problem  is  very  wrong.  It  is  improper  to  try  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
anyone  by  going  on  hunger  strike  and  fast.  If  everyone  in  India  did  this,  we  will 
get  nowhere.  [Applause].  So  I  hope  that  Master  Tara  Singh  and  Surya  Devji 
who  have  borne  great  hardship  will  now  give  up  their  fast.  They  can  serve  the 
country  and  their  state  in  so  many  ways.  It  is  wrong  to  feel  that  serving  the 


68.  See  fn  62  in  this  section. 

69.  See  fn  63  in  this  section. 
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Sikhs  implies  causing  harm  to  the  Hindus  or  vice  versa.  It  is  extremely  foolish 
to  think  along  these  lines.  The  whole  of  India  is  one  and  a  wound  inflicted  on 
any  part  of  the  body  politic  causes  pain  to  everyone.  India  is  one  and  shall 
remain  so.  Pain  or  suffering  caused  to  any  community  affects  all  the  people. 
Therefore  we  must  help  one  another  and  not  cause  pain  or  suffering  to  anyone. 
We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  if  we  try  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  any 
section  of  society,  we  are  bound  to  fall  too. 

I  hope  that  these  fasts  will  come  to  an  end  before  Gandhi  Jay  anti.  [Applause]. 
People  must  realize  that  nobody  benefits  by  trying  to  harm  one  another.  By 
raising  our  voice  against  our  brethren,  we  are  damaging  ourselves.  India  is  one 
and  it  is  foolish  for  anyone,  Hindu,  Sikh  or  Muslim,  to  consider  himself  superior 
to  the  other.  Punjab  can  prosper  only  through  internal  unity  and  harmony. 
There  is  no  alternative  to  that  except  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  instead  of 
harbouring  grievances.  We  must  not  do  anything  that  sullies  our  honour. 

The  honour  of  every  Indian  is  at  stake.  We  belittle  ourselves  by  trying  to 
belittle  others.  We  must  get  rid  of  these  petty  feelings  and  work  towards  a 
future  in  which  there  is  complete  emotional  integration  among  the  people. 
Education  also  plays  a  role  in  it.  The  first  lesson  that  everyone  must  be  taught 
in  schools  is  unity  and  emotional  integration,  to  treat  India  as  one  large  family. 
Gandhiji  taught  us  many  things  but  his  most  important  teaching  was  that  of 
unity  and  equality  of  the  people.  As  you  know  he  always  laid  great  emphasis  on 
the  uplift  of  the  poor,  downtrodden  sections  of  society,  the  untouchables,  the 
Harijans,  etc.  We  must  strive  to  remember  this  lesson  if  we  wish  to  serve 
India. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


6.  In  Chandigarh:  Inauguration  of  Panchayati  Raj 
in  Punjab70 

wk  wr,71  #b  i»riw  wpr,72  ttt#  %  wpt,73  wit  ##t, 

iff  eft  qT  W  cfc  fit#  fir  3TRT  #9TT  -3T35T  ?RTTT  I  3fR 

f#  -3TM  %  ITOT  %  f#T  ftrrr  fi#  3TFIT  f  #  TfTOHtT  fif  W  #TT  1 1 
#T  Wt  f  fifr  3#  3T#t  f ,  ;#r  W=T  wit  I  W  9JTT  Wt  # 

70.  Speech,  2  October  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7317-7320,  NM  No.  1485-1486. 

71.  N.V.  Gadgil,  the  Governor  of  Punjab. 

72.  Partap  Singh  Kairon,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

73.  Union  Minister  of  Community  Development  and  Cooperation. 
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Fid  did  dt  dF  I  %  Rdd  ddd  dd  FtdT  I  dt  d#  *^Fd  Fldft  t  dT#  %  ddd  % 
H£<d  Pldi^rf)  t,  (dlRldt),  dit^  dR  #sl  %  dFt  I  3TOI  d>id  dd  dTFt  dt  yiiRd)  dTd 
I,  ydiRch  far  1 1  wfdTTr  foFTdiddtRrqdFrdFrddTgqdF  wi  ffr  dir 
qd  dldt  %  diFdl  dt  R#  HdlRd  #d  t  fd  dt  3TdR  did  ?FT  Rd  dt,  FF1  FRd 
dt,  ddd  dR  i}dlRd  dF  #ft  1 1  dfdd  dF  did  #d  I  f#  Fddld  %  dT  F#FTd  % 
dt  d#,  dlddl,  FFT  ddd  dit,  FFT  d/dlftd  did  dR  qd  fellFIdK  %  ^dlftd  Rd  FldT  I 
FdR  FTFFTF  TJFddT  RfF  3ft71  R  did  dF  ^FTR  31dddF,  dt  Rt  dd#  ddfFdt  FFldit 
TdTFT  ddT,  #F  ddd  f#dT  R#t  dF  f#T  qdT,  ddff#  FFldd  #  FIFTF  FdlF  dd  dF, 
f#TTd  dF  dFdT  I,  qFT#  d#  dl#  I,  JF#  dt§T,  JF#  d#  #  Fd=t  foq  #F  SdfFiq 
dF  f#r,  ift  f#r  if  yiRidd  #  di#  1 1  ?d ##  di#  di  #f  zm\  §3it  %  fft  Trrsff 
dd#  #  f#r  ftp#  #f  FdR  Rtfrff  ddid  R  fft  spr  ddd  dR  ten  i75 
■sfk  qd  3t1f  did  3r#t  f#  ffi  ft#  dT  fft  f#i  #  dFi  dFFf  ft  ^fft  did  dR 

qd  gdR  dd  dF  <3ftF  Rdlll  dF  dt  qd  dlsil  SIT  #  d^  FFdd  §3TT,  did!  #  HlFcR  dKI 
fFR  %  qsF  FddlFl  dR  #  dlpl  f#R  R,  dddR  d#fR  fff  f#dT  (dlRldl)  #F  dF  # 
qd  #31T  Fd  dF,  did  Fid  dF,  ddR  dF  #  f^HTFT  R  q^TPft  RT  SJT  #  FFT  |7li  #  f  eg® 
■3TPI^  W  Rt  3TFF  FT^  3TRT  #  s§H  R#R#  RlFT  Rft,  WTSf,  RtFIR  RfT  fel 
#  FFSFI I  #F  I  RR  t  FoftF  RFeTT  f  -3TTW  4  Ft  I 

dt  3T*ft  FIFFIF  HFIW  RlF  R  ^ITF-WTF  FfsMf  RT  fdFF  felT,  Rr  ?jr,  fR  F^?F  RsM 
Rt  dTF  SFFdT  I,  FFddT  I  #F  FITFTFF  3TTR  ^  f^T  Rt  dMt  wt$t  RT  Rd  1 1  Rfod 
FfF  did  sR  FTFF  F  3TFFFT  Fdld  Rdidl  f— FTsRdl  qsF  RdldldCld  3iid4)  gq, 
R'FjFdH  ^  Rnq  FfTdft  dRf  df^F  FTTft  fRRIT  %  fRq  I  Ftfel  RlFI  RTfR  %  dRM 

^FT  §q  #F  dR  F#  Rr^t  R'3TT>T3ttF3IFr#FF5TFra'^FT5q|3ftFd%lldtfRF 

SRTT  FTR I  FFl^?  FdRt  cgs  RiiRdlRdt  dF#  t,  FRlft  IRtdd  dfRt  I  #F  FdR 
FFFFFF  dFR  I  #F  dt  FTd  W  ^  fdd  dTF  3dR  1 1 

5§t  FTTFT  R'Rddld  RTF!  SFjftd  F  Fid  fF^FdTd  %  FF%  dlR,  dl%  dt  ddld  % 
Ft  dT  FFTFT  %,  ddTFI  %  dT  ddFRT,  dFTFIR  %,  dsttfe  dF  Fid  'gRF  qdl  RfFT  RlFd 
FFIdT  I,  $tRf  FPTdT  I,  FFl^  ■dFTd-dFm'  fF#  I,  FFIdit  -3RR  dR,  fett  FSF% 
dit  3TFFT,  3TIF  3FIF  ftdtt  FFl^  %FFt  R  dfe  Fid#  I,  dR  #dT  I  dt  qdl  fidR  dd  fR 

74.  Minister  of  Development  and  Cooperation,  Punjab. 

75.  Nehru  had  sent  the  following  message  to  Gurbanta  Singh  on  13  September  1961:  “The 
Punjab  has  made  progress  in  many  fields  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  now  going  ahead  with 
vigour  in  the  promotion  of  Panchayati  Raj.  I  attach  great  importance  to  these  developments 
all  over  India  and  I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  members  of  the  Panchayat  Samitis  and 
Zila  Parishads  in  the  Punjab  on  this  occasion.  October  2nd,  being  Gandhi  Jayanti,  is  an 
auspicious  day  to  start  this  work.”  PMO,  File  No.  17(398)/60-62-PMS,  Sr.  No.  84-A. 
Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

76.  See  item  147. 
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Rft  I  rf  tt#  tot  #  ft  ^nror  1 1  am  rt  toe  irr-wr  ft  ft#  ftroro  3 
3#  ft  to#  t#  eft  ft  to#  ftrRT  ftf  ft#  I,  to#  3ttto#  toe  #t#  ft  #  tot  ftr  ft  ftf, 

3#  TOfRT  3WT  ^TOTRT  TO#  TO#  #  TOTTRTT  3TTTO  3TRT3TT  RR  TTR#  ft  SRTOTftTOT  TORT  ft,  <pITT 
%  ft,  5^TT  3TT  ^TTeTT  I  ftRR  TOTTOt,  TO#TO#TOftffttlftTOF  TWTTOT  #  TOERT 

cET  I  TOE  #RT  ft,  TOE  ft#  ftTRT  I,  ?#T  I,  TOTTTOt  fft  -HH^HI  I  TO##  3PT 

rto  tof  fto  tof  #f  trs#  fto  3r#  ft  #  ftf  ter#  I,  fto  3wft  #  #  tort 

R#t  3T1#  H'fl^'M  RTTOTf  ftf  -1#  TR?#,  3E#  TOT  TOTTOTf  Rft  ftf  tw$#,  RTOffft  FTO  TOE 
U#ft#  FTO#  ft  TOE  ftf  #7  TOE  9IM3K  #TO  ft,  #  fft  fe^WM  %  I  #7  FTO  3TTTO, 
TOE‘TOE  TOTTO#  #  3TTTO  3TTTO  TOFT  ft  ft ,  3#  TW,  3TW  TOTf#  I  R#  TOTTOTOTTO  ft  I  #  RTOT 
•RIR3l<ft?RfTpT#3TlW,  3TIW  ftTTOTT  TOT  3TR  #  FTOWET  ftf  #  ftf,  #  # I  ftf  3TTW, 
TTTTT  #TW  3TFWTO  I,  3TTTO  TOT#  #TT#T  I  3f#  TRTTOff  M  TOW  ftf,  TO#  ft 

3TW  #R#T  I  (TOT##)  I  3?#  TjRfft  TOF  ftftRR  #  fftTOTTOW  TOFT?  ft  %  ft  ftftT  if 
TOftWET  3f# TOTOTOTTOTOT#  RTOTftftTW  3TTTOTET I  3#  3TTTOcET I 3f# ftTT I,  FTO  TO#  TOR 
I  (dlfftl)  I  ftf  RTF  %  #  TOTOTTT  ft  TF#  ft  FTO#  TO#,  WI  fftTTOT  3TTTOft  TOW  if  % 

3ft  fftroww  %  it  ft  ftm  rrt  Twft  Iitofrw  tret#  I  fir,  to##  sttotot  fto  eftot 

--diet  ft,  FTO  3TTOft  TO#  #f  TTTO5#  ft  3TTOTOT  ft,  3f#  TOTFT  ft  ft 1  TO§d  TO#  TFT#  #  TOTT 
TO<JRH  TOTTOTO  TOE  ft#  ftf  FRFT  #  W  #f  RTOT  ft,  ftftw  «TIfT  wft  ^55  1 1 


^Tf  «rw  fro  tow  w?t  f  ftftw  f#  ^roroftf  ^  i 

fqft^WM  ft  f#d#  ftrof  ft  TOff  I,  ^g#  ft  TOff  #,  3W#  TO  TO#  fiRT 

#  I,  ftt  TOE  #f  ft  3RFT  # f  I  TOTT  #5fft  I?  TO#-cE#  #  TOTOT  #  TOT  #f 
f#T#WTRT  Wlftf,  TTOTOTf#E  wft,  TO^ftftw,  ftf  31TOT  TOWT I  3fft  ftf  TOTOTO I  ftftff 
#t,  FTOff#  TOTOT,  TW  TOTOT  ftraift  t  ftlTOET  TTOT,  #T  ft  TTOT,  #T  TOTOR  TO# 
TOW  ft  fe^WIH  #f  3TWR  TO  1 1 

TOE  #  TO  «I#  ftrfft  |  to  TOfftftT,  TOTO  #TO  ftfT#  TOTOR  fft^TOTOT 

#  REf  ftR  3fft  chH#<  ftWT,  3ffT  FTOEf  TOft  ft  ftTO  I  #Tft,  3^5  ft  #f  wft, 


TO  RT  Tjft  #,  TfT  ^ftt  T#  #  I  3ftT  #ft  TWW  #f  TOf  I#  TOR  #  TOR  RTOT  I  TO 
TOT,  3ffT  #  TOf  I,  ftftR  TO  TOT  TOft  TOR  t  fttRft  fft,  TO#  #R  ft,  fl^TTOR  # 
ftfftf  #  ft#  ft  ftftrft  T3#  #f  1 1  3W  #tf  3TTTOET  TOTTO  I,  ftTT  TOTTO  ft,  TO#  3TFT 
fttTOW  Sfft,  3R#  TOR  ft  ^ft  TOR  #  Rft  ft  TOWft  3TFT  ?ERT  Rft,  3R#  TOR  ft  TOT 
TO  3TW  3TTOT  R#,  3R#  TOR  ft  ftfftR  TOT  TOT#  3TFfft  ft#T  TOTWT  ^T#  ft  5?R# 
TO#  TOT,  ^T#  ft  TO ft  R#  R5T,  feERR  TO#  TOT,  #  ^ft  TOR  ft  3TFW>  RTOR  #  f#r 

^ft  tor  ft  3#  jjtto  #  Rit  r#  tor  ft  i 

STTTO  ft  TOtft  5#TO  ft  grro  ft  RT  TOt  ft,  ffteftf  3TWTR  TO#  TOTT  ft  RE  ft  Tft 
ft  I  3TTR  #f  TOR  Rft  ft  TO#  TORT  ft  fft^TRH  ft,  ft  TOR  TORT  ft  TOTOT  fTf  TOTT  RTOT 
ft  RRR  TOT  TgTO  g3TT  ft,  #  TOTT  TOW  #  P#  Rft  TOTO$TTf  ft— TTRTTO  3T5TITO— TO##  ft#T, 
f#  Rift  ft  fftj  FT  TORFTO  ft  #ft  ftf  ^T#  ft  TORFR  ftf  TORT  RT#f  ft,  3TTTOT  TOTRT  ft, 
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$wld  i,  IFft  FlM=bl  $wld  ildl  i 1  Ft  <jd"t  FFTIF  F)t  IFFF  Fit  F)<dl  FTEi 
ddllF  F)t  F)fF  FiFT,  vitl^bl  F?tF  F)idl  I  FI  TIFF)  it  IFTT  W  |F  FFTT  FT  TsftFT  ddl 
SJT,  FF  FF)  FTF  FI  #fFF  Ft  FFTT  it^F  |  fi-^klld  if  FtT  FTT  FFF  ’It  FI  MITT 
5TTFT  SIT  f{E§TFTF  if  I  FTTF?  FTF  FTI-FTI  %  #F  FTF,  ’jffdTF  FTFTFT  FTFT,  FTTif  # 

fftft  %  irft  ttf?e  ft  Fit  it,  Fir  ftmi  Fft  Fi%9T  Fi  #Ef  Ft,  fiI  ffff  Fti  *ft 
FFIF  ft  I  cfr  FTF  B'IjWM  FF?  ^FT  |FE  I  fiTFf  lifFT  Ft  ^pRTRt  IFTft  dlilF 
Tit,  TfT^frT  Tit,  Ft  |fiFlit  IFTft  ITT  FTF  it  it,  itFEt  Fft,  FF)-|TTT  F?t  I7FF  FFFt 
iff  I  FTT  IFif  F|F  ^F  i,  cg^r  ^  FfoF  ^  FTFit  if  UcF  TTTFT  Ft  RtellFI  SJT  Idi 
fiit  ft,  Ft  FFFF  TIT  I  #7  fcT  FT?M  FTi  #T  Ff?M  %  TpTEET  ITT  FT  FtT  flFT 

FlftjT  if  FTF  FTFTt  I  ITft  %  fair  F^Et  FF=ft  FET  if  I 

ifi  FTFTt  FFIF  FF  FIT  I  |TTTT  FI  FlffriF  1 1  ITEt,  Flit  FT  iff  FF  FETT  it 
IFTTf  FTTT  ft^Ft  if  FTT  FFF  TFT  ITF  FT,  if  Fit  FI  TTFTFT  FTTTt  fiFFT  FFFFT 
§FT  TFT  Fit  IFT,  Ft  Hdlftld  it  ITT  FFF,  irfFET  F#FF  tFlt  FTTT  %  ITFT  fi^dld 
FTt  FIFE  f%FT  #1  PTTTFT,  fi-^Tdld  Fit  FTTEF  fi?FT  Fit  #T  RR^WH  i  ITEt  TEE 
fTTFFF  FFTFT  i>d  FtT  did  iRt  FTT,  |F  i>i  Flfd  -ll^)  I  Ft  ’ft  Ft  FTF  TTFft 

Fit  ?ft,  dltiiF  TTFFFFT  %  FTFT^  F  F?  \J7F  3TtT  did  FFRft  Fit  i  FTF  I  IF  TTFTFF 
FTITt  I,  tFii#  FTlt  I,  -3TTF  FFcTT  FT  TDF  FTI^  I,  IF  FTltt  I  3TtT  frRFT  t  FfcRt 
f^FTF  if,  FTTIF  if  %  FFt  FT  FFFT  %  I?p  it%  FTfiif  I  FFT  FEt  FF^?  FFF7  %  IF), 

FTfir  i  ftf  feri'  it  ^Fit  ite?  if  fEni  i,  ffft  ^  ift  Fit  it?t  i  fft  Tmit 

FF^FTF  it,  TFEt  Ftt  F  f*TF  #T  |Fi  %  FTF  W  %  ^FJFT  it,  Ft  FFFT  Fi  IF)  Ft 
Fit  |F  I  3TTF  FFT  =Et  ^b4i  •dltcl  FT  Fil  iltdF  'FTTF  <jdt  Ftt  -tHt  dlfd  FF,  FFFF  Ft^ 
it  Fit  tF%,  Ft  FFFT  %  IF)  FTIT  %  |F  I  Ft  ftrT  FI  TTF  FTF-FET  FT  FTFFT  FTTFFkF 
%  FFT%  %  FTti  FITFpE  Fit  W I  #T  -FtT  ^FFI  ’ft  >3ftT  TFTFFTT  fi^TFTF  if  I  3TFTT 
if  Ft  IFFT ’ft  FTTFT I  F|F  M  %  #T  WTFFTT  FTlFFt  FFTF  if  Ft  FT#  ITT  %  FtfeF 
Ilvf-Idft,  Fit  FF  TFTF  ^  dil  dlddl,  ’3TtT  TJFt  FF  F)I  TIT  id^-iiri  FT  FTF  FFTFT 
I,  gFrft  FFTFT  I  #T  Ft  ^  FF  F?t  FTfi-FTftr  Fit,  FF  fFFTTft  itFTF  if  3TT^  T3IT 
^Fcl  1 1  FtT,  it  FTi  ji  I 

itTTft  FTF  F)t  I  FF)  tjFl  FFT  ilF  i  ti'|Tdld  if?  |FE  fi^tdld  i,  ^FT  i|IF) 
Fit  1 1  TJFT  FFT  gFE  FF  FFT  %TTTT  I IFFTF  FFi  %  fdtF,  Fftf  Ft  FTti  ’JFit  IfTTFF 
FTTFtt  Fit  I,  ifit  IFFTTF  FFTftTF  it,  fit  Ft  fiTFT  |FE  FF  F%  Ft  FTE^t  #F  I,  Fit 
Ft  FTEEt  Fit  3TFft  1 1  FTF  f%  lif,  IF  fFFFT  FtT  i  FTTftFFT  FT,  Tjt  Fit  FTF  FT  fFT 
IF  -3TFF  FF  FT  TRF  FIT,  FTT  FTF  FT  Fd  Fti  FTTTT  FT  FTTTT  FtT  FTFF,  FI  TTFF 
FTF  1 1  FTFFFT  FTF  Ftti  5ft  FIT  t  FT  Fftf  FFTTT  FF  FTi  FT  FFTF  FF  IcETft  3ffT 
5FE  if  FTi  Ft  FTFTttT  %  FF  Ftit  Ft  FI  ’ft  Fit  FTTT  FTF  FFTF  ^  FT%  I  FT 
FTti  idl'd  F  FT  FFTTT  %  FTFT  i  I  Ft  Ft  ERE  it  FTF  iFEt  i,  TJFi  i  fF)  fi^Tdld 
ft  FTFT 1 1  FFT^  FTTT  Ft  FTTTFti  I  FF  FT  filW  I  FI  FTFit  fl^TFR  FF,  iflFT 
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f  fftffttH  I,  ^niffth I, f qft  fft tfftFqfftTTTjftftFftfftfrfftTT gft 

ft  ?sft  I  ftf?  fftrr  fftft  ft  ftf?  fen  ft  ft  i  (ftft  ff??tm  ft  Rkmk  ft  ft)  i 
ftt  FT  fftft  ftt  %  ft  -3TFT  |fft  ft  ft  f  ftt?  ^Tlfft  FTftt  ft?  ftt  t  gfft  ft 
ftfft  fl^TR  ftt  FT?  I,  q  W,  ?  FT?T,q  wr  3ft  ftt?  wftf  FT?  |  ft  FFT 
ftf  FT?  I  ftft  efr  fftwiH  ^  %?TTT  #,  ft  ft  fftff  ftt  I  ftt  ftt  ft  FT 
WRT  ejEt  ggft't  ft  g?F  fftf  WRTT  I,  Flft  fftTT  ft  ft  ft  ft  I  #7  ftt  fftt 
ftt  Weft  Fq'  ft,  ftt  -T  g^cE  fft  cEF  cE<rl  ft  -T  FTft  Tjft  ftf  I 

ftt  FTT  FFT  eft  ft,  FTT  ftf,  fftft  fftg?TTR  ft,  fft-giTTH  ft  fttt  ftf  ft 
Fftt  FFHETF  F?TF  I  F  ftt  TpE  ftt^T  sTRT  I,  Ffffft  FE  ftt  FTT  F  W  fttft 
fft  6-^Tl I  ft  ®KTI  ft  Fftt  ftt  ft  F  ftt  T5T  F?t  fft  F<l  ftt  ft  gTF  ft  TTcE 

ft  TIF-T  ftt,  F  ftf  Fftt  ftt  ftf  ??T  I  fftTTTFT  ft  ftF  gffftftE  Fflft  ftf,  fft?TTFT 
ft  ift?TT  grftftE  ftft  ft,  gfewfft  fttr  ft  ftrr  wet  I  fft  FTT-FiFT  rfw  ft, 
OT^FT-OT^FT  ft  ft  efftfft  ftt  ft,  ft-ft  ftt  ft,  fftt  ftt  ft,  fttSTT  ft  I  gft  ft  EfK 
ftt  FTTT  fft  qrsfR  ft  FTT  FTft  Fftt  fftWH  ft  ft  ft  fftt  FTT  ft,  ■3TE3T  ft 
ftfftt  I  TTeE  ftfft  F?ft  qPTET  FT?  ftt,  F  TTTE£TT,  fftftt  ftTET  I  ft?  FTTft,  ftfftq 
FTH  F  Fftt  Tift  ftt  ft  FT  fteEff  ?ftf  TOf  ft  I  ft?  F  ?  TRfft  fft  fftgTTTFT 
ft  FET-FET  §ftt  3TFT  ft  I  ft,  fftlftt  ft?  ft  -3FFT— 3FFT  TFJF  ft,  3FFT-3FFT 
FFF  ft  ftfftq  FT  ftt  FTEt  ft  ftefftt  FTT  ft  fftgTTTR  fft?  ftt,  fftgTTTET  ft  ttf 
■3E3fft-3fftft  ffftET  2TT,  WE  ft,  fft^rlH  F  <3NT  FT  FT  F  F,  F¥  ft  FTT  ft  ft 
F  ftftf  it  ft?  ftSTT  fftgTTTET  ft  #T  ^T-^T  TEET  eETft  ft,  FTT  eETft  ft,  fftftftft 
eETft  ft,  fftft  ft  I  FTT  FT  I,  ft?  fttfftr  OTT  I  FE  fftlT#  ft?  F  FE  gTT  R^TdM 

cEftr-eEftr  fe  ft  Tnftg'  ft  ft-ftr  qft  garr  I,  ft  ftt  gg  ftf-FE  ^fftE  ft  qrqrft 
ft,  ft  ff  ftt  gq,  gg  i  Frft  wk  fett  ftt  ft  egs  ft,  ^tft  ttf  g^rr  f,  ttrt 
ft3M,  ftt  ftft  ft?  ftr  ftftrr  f  ft  fftrrT,  ftr-F?  ?ft  ftt  ft  ??t,  fft?  ft#f 

?BT,  FT  F,  TTlft  fftgTTTR  F  ftt  I  ■3REF  F  FTHT  3TTF,  ft  ftt  efgTT  FT 

F,  ?f  FTT  F  I  FfftF  F  ft  1ft  fft^TT  TTtF  3TTft  gft  ft?  tt  TFT  ftgTTTFT  FE 

gwr  ft  ftr?  ft  garr  ft  i  (ftftrft)  i  m  ft  ftr  ffw  ftM  tef  ft  qftr  gF  ft? 

Frft  FT  FT  TfrgpF?  ft  I  ftft?  Fft  FTft  FFT-FFT  ?TF  ftt, 

3TFT-3TFT  FT§W  Fft  ftf,  FRTT  FT^  ^F  FE  WTT  F  fft  fft-^WH  ft  3TFT-3TFT 
fftft  FE  Ff  ft  ftfftf  ft  fftTHT  ft  FE  g?F  F,  FE  FTT  F|  FE  EpF  ft  FTF  qftt 
ftft  ft  ft  git  gi  ft  f>  Fft  ft,  ergrr  Fft'  ft  ft?  <thsh)  Fft  ft  i  g?rft  ftt  ft  srrr 
ftif  ft?  ft,  Ftft  fftiT  I,  qg  ft  fftw  I,  ftft  ft,  fiftwn  f  ft  fftE  ifF  I  ft 
ft  FT¥  fftTTT  I  fft  ft  fftTFT  ft  ft  ft  ?Tft?  FE  I,  Fftfft  ft  ft  sTgTT  ?FTT  ft 
ftfft?  ?ft§TT  TFTTT  F  F  fft  FE  ft  I,  Fnft  FpT  ?Ff  ftf,  ftftT  Ff-F?  ft  ft,  ?WT 
FFT- FFT  ft  ftfft?  fft?  ftt  ft  1  \'h  FIT  FFT  TIT  I  F  I  FT  FT  FT  T  H I T  ft  I 
ft  FTft  Ff  ?¥T  F  FT  FTTft  F,  FTTftf  F  ft  fftgTTTFT  ft  Fft  TTflft  ft 
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gt  I  RF  RtfR  TTHT^TT  I  ftr  RR  FR  RR  RTRTR  tf  Rt  Rf  RRRf  RTR  %  FR  RRT-gRt 
t^ftt  I  RRT,  RTR  JETT  I  ?  RTR  FEt  tfETt  I  RTE7T  t  RjR  Rt  ftrrt  Ft  JTlt  REFT 
t  RRtH  ftiET  RT  RET  REF  I  W  iq5TOl,  FEt  tfETt  I,  ERIE  %  ETET 
Rtf  tftTR  #3  ^  Rt  RTS  tfETt  I,  R1ETT  t  t^FTR  Etf  T®t  Rt  Rtf  tfETt  Ttf, 
#3  FEftR  g$ER-RTFT  %  3TTt  I  #3  FE  TERF  ftfRT  I,  FTTRT  1 1  #3  FEt  ft^ER 
eft,  RFTgt  Rt  Ritf  Rtf  tf  tfRTR  tf  ft*ER  #3  RFTgt  ERT-gtf  %  Fit,  ETRT  Rt  I 
FTTftR  Eftftf  t  EFET  ERRT  Ef  Ft  ftTRTRT  RT  tf  FftFTR  RE,  RRTRT  RTT,  tt  ftTT  RIFT 
FEt  ETTRt  ttTRT  ERt  tf  FR  REEETR  gR  I 

FRET  3#T  RET,  RETtR^TR  RRT,  ETlt  UIRtU  %  g%FTE  Rt,  ERTRf  Rf  Rlt  t 
FEt  RRT  $bRtE  RRTt  %  ffEgTRTE  Rt  Rttf  ERTt  RtE-RtfR  1 1  WW  ERTt 
tTF-tfRF  Rt  4i$Rw  t  tt  ER  FETt  R#f  ERTt  ETTt  1 1  ETTRf  EETRT  tf  ft^TRTR 
t  RgR  ERlt  f ,  ?Rtf  tf#  gf  Rtf  t,  EFlff  FETRt  t,  #T  ERF  FRlt  Ef  RTFRE  TrftTT 
t  ERt,  FR  RR  Rt  FPER  RTEf  I,  ERRt  tf,  tftTR  T5TE  Ef  FRTt  TRTTT  ERlt  t,  ftRRTT 
ftlEI  I  FRlt  ETfR  t,  tf  Rf  t  tf  ft-gETTR  Rt  Rttf  ERTt  I  ffEtf  Rt  RRT  7RTE  ERF 
tf  Rtf  RltR  t  ftr  ETTt,  tf  RRT  ERTR  tf  ET  t  RRT-gTlt  %  fot  Rt,  RRfftr 

RF  TREE  t 1  FR  FREE  Rf  RR  ERTRf  Rt  RTEf  t  tfT  RR  ERTt  FR  RTFt  t  Rt,  tfr 
Rftf,  R?  Ttf  1 1  ttff  Rt  tf  FR  F7RTE  RTEf  t,  FETt  Rttf  ERIE  Rt  fftRE  %  Rtf, 
tftlE  RRT  ERIE  t  Ef  ft  gftRT  t  ERTgT  t,  >1#  gf  t,  font  Ft  RTIRRT  tfRT  I  FR 
tM  ftTRlt  t  tfRTR  RTf^  #tf  FRTt  RRTRf  Ttf  Rf  Ft  RTRRt  RTRt  1 1  Rf  FR  RF 
Rttf  RRTRf  Rf  FR  FR  RTF  t  3TFf  RFlt  t  tlftTR  RTR  Rft  ft)  RRT  RRT-RRT  It^gTRTR 
RT  ft#  t,  Rtf  RRF  ^f  RRTR  Rt,  Rf  RRH  Rtf  3IRt  t,  Rff  gRTffRT  t,  Rt,  FR  RFlt 
t,  RRTR  t  RRT#  TRTFfr  Rt,  RFTRRJ  t  RTltf  Rt,  RRTR  t  RlftFT  Rt,  RffR  t  t?R[ 
Rt  tfT  FR  RTF  t  RTRTR  I,  RTRltf  I,  RtfRT  t  RftRT  tf,  RFFT-RFFT  Rt,  RR  Rtf 
RRt  RTR  1 1  tftTR  ft^TRTR  t  RFET-RFIR  ftTRf  t  RRT  #R  RRRt  tfttf  ?  RRT, 
R  REST  RRTFT  Rf  t  tR  RRRR  RfFTRIFT  ftfR  RRTR  t  tf,  RRT  ft§RT  tf,  RlRt  Rt  RTR 
t  RRfftr  RR  RRT  fttf  RTRT  RRT  RTTR  t  Rf  RTR  tf  fttf  tfetf  t,  ^RTRTRT  ftTRf 
t  t  RTR  Rf  t  fttf  t  RtRRT  | #T  RtR  RTRttRT  RRFT  RTt  1 1  tfrtf^R 

3TR  tf  t  RRTR  RTRT  Rf  RT  RTR  Rtf  RRtf  1 1  R^t5  RfR  RRFT  t  tftTR  RTTRRfT  t  tfR 
Rtf  RRFTtl  Rf  RFT  RRRT  tttf  t  RfFTRT  RFRT  t  #T  tMf  RT  fttf  t  Rtf, 
FRRR  RT^RT  RTTRTRT  RRRT  1 1 

RT  RF  RRT  RtfR  RTR  tf  Rlt,  RTR  tit  tfT  RRT  FR  ft^gTRR  t  RFTR-RFFT 
ftTRf  t  FR  RRT  TpfTR  Rt,  RRtf  RRFT  Rt  RRTFRTT  FTTRt  T^R  RR5T  RRlt,  tft)R  FR 
gRT  Rt  RRFT  R  TTRFf  Rf  FR  RTTR-RTTR  tf  RFf,  ft^gTRTR  Rt  RTtf  Rt  tit  I  RTR 
fRRTTR  Rt,  RTR  RTt  Ritf  RfT  fttf  fF^gTRR  t  ftrt  t,  tt  RRT#  RgR  Rft  Rf 
RTRt  TTTRt  T^E  RRR  Rt  tfRR  tT  RTt,  RTR  RFT  R  TTRt  tfT  RFT  RTt  RTRRt  R  TTRt  I 
RF  RTR  'jt  RfT  t  tteff  Rtf  t,  t  RTRRT  %  tftTR  t  RTF  TFT  f  RTRt,  RRT  RF  RRTR 
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RR  FETTET  FRRT  RFTRT  RTft  fk  FR  RR%  Fji  i  RRk  RRTR  ftk  kti  #F  Rif  k  R1R 
RRi  Fji  R>t  fF-gFFTTR  %  Rd'l  RF  i,  FF  RR>  REFT  Ft  dli,  RTff  Rif  RET  debit  I 
FF#TR  RF  RR  |RT  RT  fk  kg-Ellil,  flkt  FFEft  TRT  RE  Fjk  k  kk  eft  j|sR  Fk, 
RETETT  FFTk  RFf-RFT  REEft  I,  REkt  EETTR  I  k  k  REEft  ft  I  eft  RffkfiRET  ETrk  k 
EIR1R,  FTFRRff  RRE  RFi  k,  aiflcM  RRF^k  k  gt  %  kR  if  Rsf  I  ktF  eft  FRk  RTftr 

#  fiw  I  ifkR  Fak  RFi  i  rrj  ftcwk  |  znk  jp  rrr  epee  I  !irtf  rf%  i  i 

fftk  '»fr,  fftk  RfFR  RRft  W  I,  fttF  ETRk  ft  RRff  I  ifkR  RMcbd  eft  gfRRT 
i  FRkfkk  RRk  I  fft^d  Id  k,  RTEEEET  k  W  #F  Eikff  kF  RRT-RRT  kk 
kc  kkEftk  iff  gkRT  ft,  k  RRk  Rftt  rje  gft  chkih^  Rif  it  FEft,  ftkft,  it  lit 

i  RRtfk  fia  ftetr  ft  it  Rak  ak  t  k  wj  rmcm  k  aak  tf  ^=rif  sit  i  aiif 
if  etereet  kfig,  aka  itfiq,  fRFTaa  kk  Fak  Rak,  fr  aa?  aft  afa  Frakf, 
r#r  fftk  aft  Fft  kr  aaTk  ft  iaT  i  RiaebN  aft  akaT  if,  rejeer  aft  kREE 
MiHii)  i  reeetr  aft  i  k,  k  Fafkr  Faft  jeft  Re  flkt  it  it,  ifka  FFft  k  fee 
iM  it  Frft  REEff  ait,  akfk  aftit  araeEEr  eft  gkar  aft  reft  %  kfF  gkaT  i 
si^d  kit  i  i  re  it  FFrft  FRTft  aaTRt  aft  tetrrt  it -hi,  ktF  fh ft  RTFkTF  eft  tetrrt 
ikT  ktF  gat  fetft  foaT  #f  g^ft  i  fetR  #tt,  firtRe  i  f=t  rr  rt#  i  rtrt  Rif 
RTFRT  I  i  RFR  RFEEt  R^ldl  f  RE  RF  RR1R  kf  RFR  it  FREt  RFT  it#  I  Rf  RR> 
igRlRTR  1 1  RRR  RTR  it  FRli  RFfi  RF  RF  fk  FRli  it  Rit  RRlif  I  FREt  Fit 
eft  FT  RFlt  #E  RFT  k  FRjft  c^J  RRT  RTRT  RFRlt  RldRd  k  RRTi  RR  I  eft?  RRR 
fe-gWH  Jft  Rit  i  Rit  it,  RkgRRTR  EF  RRxft  I  itkR  JERRRR  jft  RRTR  Rif  EF 
RRRft,  RR  RRi  RE  it  FfTRRiR  k  RRli  RR  RTRT  R  RFi  I  FfTRRiR  k  gPlRI  k  RRR 
it  RF  #  t,  FRTft  RTOkt  t  Rft  FRlk  RF  t  iR  k  t,  RR?  FRTi  RRk  FRJEt  RRT 
Rif  RF#,  RRT  RTFR  eft  RTR  kt  RRT  Rif  RRit  it  Rt  RRTR  fk5F  RTit  I,  RRfRE  RRR 
RR  RRR  |,  FTTRk  Rft,  RRR,  RF  eifFF  FTTRk  MTif-RlRkf  RR  R^RT  eft,  W  k  Rif 
RF  FEE#  FTTRRRR  k  fiRTFf  RR  R^RT  if  RtSf  RETT  1 1  FFTklR  fR  RF  RFRTRT  I, 
RF  FETER  I,  RTtf  FTFli-?TRi  RR  FTRER  it  Rif  1 1 

kt  3TTRk  RFT  fk  iFF-itRF  RTRTi  FRk  FTTk  i  fiif  1 1  FFkf  3TRTTRT  3ffF  RTRTRf 
k,  FFkf  knif  k  i  Rrft  i?T  Rtf  kfif  FRkf,  Tpk  iRik  Rif,  k  kT  kf  FREff  eft, 
#F  fikf  if  I  if,  aftF  -3TTR  RTTRi  I  fk  kRlk,  R3TTR  kf  RTRTR I  if,  ik  RRTR  k 
RER  fFFFTf  i  RTRft  RTRTR  RFT  FT  FEERT  I,  fikf  I,  Ft,  ik  RFT  k  kRTk  R§R  kt 
kit  REff  I,  FTRif  REtf  1 1  kfi  Rk  JEti  kRTF  Rif  1 1  RFT  kmit,  RFT  fkk,  FRJ-gFk 

rf  i,  kk-gif  i  ik  rf  Rrkf  ret  i  fk  FFrfiR  kit-gif  kk  kT  ilil  i,  fttrft 

jft  k?TTk  1 1  RTR  REFT-RRR  RF'  i  k  kk  RFtik  ikf,  RF  RRT  RFFT  1 1  RRTk 
kf  k  Fi  RFTRT  if  I,  RFT  Fi  I  FF  ReE  RTRk  kf,  RRTk  eft  RRTR  i  RTRRT  RTfiR  I 
ktF  RRF  RTR  -3fk,  RRi  k  dRd  ikf  eft  fkk  RRTR  F  RFT,  ifkd  RRTTRT  FFTk 
fF-gWH  Rtf  RFRT  kRRT  RTFi  t,  feeTT  iRT  fkRT  RTFi  I  k  flkf  k  R?k  if  REft 
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I,  3ft?  FT#  FRET  E#  I  #T  MfRF  %  M#  #T  fl#t  E  EgF  RRT  M  F#  1 1 
#  t  3TTEEE  f#ERT  f#E  EE  FETE  F#t  I  FIEER  %  EFtE  E,  #  Mt  #F# 
W  gF  fE  #  F#  E  I  E#t  EER  eE  EFT i  Eft  #,  EE  F#  cRff?  EFT  EET  I  FF#? 
EFT  EgF  Ft  FE#  I  Ef#F  FE>  EF  F  f#  f^WM  FF  EEd  FET  EFT  EETETF  FsbEl# 
EF#  E  I,  shlPdEilCl  FFli  E  I,  EEE  TFT  I  EfT  f#l  E3N  TFT  I  ^El  f#  FETF  EFT 
if  F#  EEET  I  ERE,  EF  F  EEE  FT  I,  gE#T  E  FET  F#  gf#TT,  FET  FTTF  EFT  EFT 
Ft  TFT  I,  TEFTE  %  #  F#  EFf  TFT  3TF  FFT  #ET  ##F  E?  ET  El  F#t  ET#t,  FF 
Ft  t,  F#t  ET#t  #T  FET  fl-gRH,  FET  EER  eEtF  EFFT  EtEfT  #T  3TTf#T  if 
FfcTFlF  if  #  f^RET  ETEFT,  fEFTT  ETEFT  #  FEE  EFT  FERT#  EFRT  fFFT  ETEFT  I 
FERT#  #  FtE  FTE  FFFT  if  f#  FETE R  #  ETE  EFtMfFT  F#,  FERR  #  FTE 
I FETE  eE  EFEFT  #T  fl'-gFTR  eE  FETE  EFE  T#  I,  #T  EFF#  ElE#  I 
if  ETE  EF#t,  MrhF  if  FFT  EFFtFT,  EEE  ER#  #  eE#  EFT#,  eE  ## 

EF##  f#gFTR  #  EEFE#  E#t,  EF#t,  F#-F#  ER#  3T##,  F#-F#  E#f 
ElE#  I  FT#  gfFET  if  EF  Ft  TFT  I  Tt#R  fkgRR  if  RTF#T  #  | 

ET  FF  F*FI#  EF#  if  #T  f#gTER  if  F#-F#  ElE#  I,  F#-F#  EFTF  fERFFft 

I  Tit#  #  fEET  #,#T  #  Et  F#  ETE#  fEET#  I  FF#  EE#  #  I  #T  Et  3FRR  fE 
EEE  EFF  FFT  EEf  t,  3TFRT  E  FFTf  eE  EFF,  EFE  FETEETE  E  Ek  ETEt  E%  EfE, 
EfEFT  EF  eET  ETcfE  I  EM  EFTTE  E  FETE  SETE  EM  JEjEE  E  ffEETVF  ET,  3TE  FE 
^pfctEF'  fF,  ET  M  EE  ETFT  M  EeEI  fEM  %ETTF  FE  M  ^  FEET 
^jFTEET  eE  I  fer  E  EE5  E  Et  3TEE  Ek  EFF  TEETRtE  E,  ffEETTF  EffM 

I I  EF  fE  EEFT  Eft  I  fET  FREE  E,PlEK  EET  I,  eM  EtE  M  I,  eEf  fF^FTR  E 
ET  Me  E  EETE  EE  EEFE  3TEE  EMI,  M-Et%  Ft  EEEt  t,  FEE!  FE  FRT  eE 

ark  Tara  E>x  EM  ee  eetft  fe  E  Et  ir  It  M  eetet  i  M#  I  fe  tjE  eE  eete, 
eeE  M  eter,  kf  eM-etEe  ee  #e  eft  eeeE  I,  ME  I,  erE-erE  efe  5I 
Ef,  5I I  ME  eE  EMf  E  M,  EfM  fME  kt  EMt  et,  Mr  et,  f%  et 

Ft  ET  EET  I  ETMlT  EF  I  3TTE  ERE  I  3TEt  ETT-ERF  ETTT  gF  EET  EETEf  3TTEEfT  E 

Elf  F^flifi  E  fE#  ettE  Et  Etr  tie  Et  TrETrr  fME  I,  Mter  tEe  §ttee  e  MrEf  1 
fME  ttteE  ^E I  f^tE  E  tEtE  IfE  1  Et  ef  eftt  eet  I?  ef  eftt  Et  M,  fttett 

E  I  EET#  #f  ETE#  ET#  I,  EET#  E  ETR  ErRT  #  I,  %#t  #f  F?EE  EF#  I,  %#t 
#  f#ET#  I,  TETTTEF  #  FET#  I  FfTEFTT  EETF  EFf  f#  fl#t  EF  RIFT  EE#  I,  FE#t 
EEft  ftt  Eft  #  1 1  ffE  efif  etft  I?  EE  #  ffft  E  Mf  >3tt#  I  i  ff  ftf  E  fr 
E#  1 

EE  FFEE  RtE#  f#F  f#ET  E#f#  E  F#  E  FT  TFT  ffME  E,  #T  ME  E  Mir 
FIT  f#T  E  F^F  EE#F  g!  I  EER  eE  ETF  M,  EER  E  FT  EF#  eE  E#FF  EFT  EFE 
I,  EfM  FT  EEFT  EE#F  Mf  FtFT  I,  EE#F  EF  FtFT  I  EFT  Mr  #T  E#  FF# 
ET  I  FTt  f#gFTR  E  FEE  ^jE  gF  EtEE#  eE  gETET  FT,  eE|  Eg  #  E,  #T  FFE  FFE 
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FM  fpft  P  TOW  %  fPtTFT  ft,  TR  Tjft  ft  pE  fftPlW  ft,  Pft  f^WR  FT 
ft  T|ft  I,  <3TtT  3TtT  'Sip  P  P  p  p  SETF  ft,  SRF-STTF  ft  #F  ft  #7  P  ft,  STFft 
TpeEipppp  fthFFftPrFer  sftt  mRPftd  ft  FFft  ftp  PfttsjsiRT 
SfT  sFH  FT7  pE  ft  -3RRTT  S[t  p|  t  fps^r  fTRiFST  ft  fttt  <Sltl  STTSeepE  FFt  F  ftft 
sit  pip,  clstiPicb  pq,  sit  yip  Pt,  p  Pet  ftft,  sft  tPftfftrF,  chk^hI' 
%  Hl(eH>,  FFft  TR  gFTtft  f5S^5  pit  Sift  ft  I77  pfft  ftE  pftftfft,  eft  ft 
ftft  ftft  ft,  eft  R  fftT  sf;  ftft  ft  spftfft  ftftWH  %  STTF-STTF  eft  pf  t,  MT  t,  sft 

Pr  ft  -pipfl  P  ft  i  Pf  ?jftr  ff  P  ft  pup?  p  ^trt  ft  ftt  set%  ft  fftrq:, 
m  ft  [pwin  ft  tmst  fpr  isnft  p  ft  t,  ft  fft  f^f  fP  Pi  sRftr  t,  ftp 

P  SETSft  I  Fft  I  ftft  FT  ftps  eft  rt  TTTFS  ft,  ftft  FF  pE-gft  sft  fftft? 
ftp  fft  sift  FF  -3TR  ftp  ft  SITft,  (Plftl  ftFTF  ft  FT  3TFRT  ft  STFTT  si ft,  FF  SjFR 
ft,  FftyTF  eft,  SlFpl  eft  FpSTF  SET,  eft  ft,  ftfeEF  eft  eftsift  s|  let  W  ftpTRTF  eft, 
Fp  P  pE  fftr  ft  SfeRT  ft,  sft  eft  ftftTSTTF  FF  STRT  |,  sfiFsft  FlFT  I,  eft  fft 
FFTft  FTtfsilft  SEFT  ftr  FF  SEFT I  FTlfft  pERT  pT  ftt  Tpft  t  fft  FTF  ftsi  SFE  ep 
SIFTT  gt,  Pf  ft  F[qft,  efft  ft  ep  ft  ftfftF  sg^  qft  TpTHSUTT  FT  ft  g3TT  pT  FFlft 
sft  FSffft  p,  sft  3TM  ft  3R3STR  ft  ft  W  ETTp  qt  ft  SR  FF  Tift  I  ■3ft  FTP  FT 
FT  srtf  ft  fftgFETF  sft  pf  STTF  ft  sftftft  STTfsE  ■3TPT  pHH  ft  FF ,  sftjft  sjfftft 

qft  t  I  SJF  eftt  SfTF  SElft  eft  qft  I,  eftftq-  eft  f  eft,  SJF  ftt  FEEFT  fftfftR  ft  Fsftk 

SETFT  f  ftp  sftr  fti  SFT  t,  qftM  t  TIST  P  FF  sjfftqftt  srirft  sft  qiftft,  FP, 
FRITsq  Fp  3I?R  FTTW  ft  qfST  SE^  I  Ft  FFft  PTR  SIT  TFfj  FTTfftft  Fft  f%  ftft  P 

ft  ftSE  p  |3fT  f%  flpTR  p  eftf  p  EEqqftT  ft  W  |  ftft  SEft  Flit  FSEt-pt 

F  FI  snft,  SJF  Fft  I  ftpSFF  SEiqft  FFip  1 1  FFTT  FTET  FF  sisff  <jPiqi  SET  FSRTT  tft 

fttr  qftrsnt  set  fsrtt  M,  sft  §trf  ftf  p  f%  srp  sef  pE  I  sft  ftft  qsp 

t  ftft  ftpSTTF  Fuel  eh  ei  F  I 

ftftSF  fftF  ftt  FTtsft  ftt,  Fft  ftftlFR  TFFT  1 1  FIF  ftp  Flisnft  p  %  p  Sfnqft 

spftTFF  FISTT  t,  SEiqft  pfftt  SlftsF  ftftt  t,  SEEft  FTESTlft  sft  sftiR  tft  Fftft  t  SR 
FEjnft  ffteTSft  1 1  FFlft  pE  ft  SEiqft  sftqq  ft,  sftf  q^sr  FTeft  FFT  ft,  P  F3T  ft  P 
gt,  sftFSI  t  %  sif  Sft  P  sft  ftp  ftfsEF  FITSnft  sft  surf  Tp  %  p  ftt  Fft§lT  sftFST 
ftft  Fftft  t  P  sftFF  tft  sft  prft  ftft  snfftr  |  ip  fpft  P  ft  FFRF  gt,  P 
ft  sp  FTTFFSIeR  ft  P,  FFpft  P,  FTIW  ft  p  sp  P  spF,  ftpR  p 

W,  fP  Pm  p  t  P-fP  i  pp  p  qqMF  p  ftft  Pm  i  P  sfifset 

SHMehel  ft  sfFlft  ft  SR  gfp  p  FFE  ftp  pit  SET  P,  pit  P  Pft,  pE 

SIR  P  P-P  FFlt  I  PP,  IlPft  Pt  pE  FSip  |,  pReRF  P  ft  ft 

FgF  3TR  |,pftp  pFT  p  TFFT  Plft  I  P  FT  sjeRT  p  T^RT  TSFFT  Pft[, 
77.  See  item  68. 
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toftFR  TFTT  FTf4g,  to  tFR  TFTT  FlftR,  #1  to  FRF  «TRT  Ff  RTTFt  tFRT  FTftR, 
Ftofto  Ft  Ft  wt  FRto  I,  Fto  ftttf  rtrtf  fto  Ft  Frrto  I,  tft  fttf  ftttt  1 1 

FTTfto  FR  FF  Fit  ftTTTFT  tt  T^F  3  3TTTt  ftsE  t^RTT,  f4T  ftRFTTTTtt, 
-EH'IEIR.  FF  ^TRT-UTRT  to  3Rt  FT  gt  ^  ^  TTttFFT  to  FT  FF  FTFT  to,  RFR  to 
SRt,  FF  TTF  FRltoT  FRt  I,  ftogTFR  %  FFlt  FRt  I,  Ft  ftFTRTT  4,  to  Ftt  FRF 
T4f  I  FT  RFR  Ft  FTFFt  4TtT  FTf4f  to  tw-gd  to  FTT  FRT  Flf4t  |  s^fali  FRt 
FTtiTT  gRTF  to  fto  RTT  gRE  Ft  RTT1F  FR  t,  RTT  t,  Ftf^FR  FR  4  fto  FT  tof  Fltf 

t  t  t4  i  to  trr  mtr  I  rtt  Fttorr  ft  rfr  Ttom  Fto  to  fit  T§g  tot  fft-fft 
-RET  TEnt  ftoq  I  to  tt  vbM<  Ft  to  4  Rt  tot  Ft  I  FTTTT  FIT  Rt  F*Tit  TTEFT  4  FT 
FF  fto  fiRjRTR  RT  t  FR  RFI  Tto  FFT  tFT  Ft,  ftog?1  to  FTFT  Ft,  RcB  Tt  RHlt 
Ft  tot  Ft,  Ftofto  ftogETR,  Ft  rtttt  I  ftogrrR  tee  togr  itft  gm  I,  ft#  ttf 
gtof  %  ftofr  Tto  I,  F§to  t  Fto  I,  tftor  to  gtorr  to  Fto  FRt  Fit  gRE  I 
TgRFTR  gRE  I,  RTFl  gcB'N^I  t  f^gRTBT  ftTSFT  gFT  1 1  tR  Ft4  FRF  Tto  Ftf  FT 

tot  gg  tf,  Ftt  fr  ftFiFR  t  fir  Tto  toff  to  to  toff  ftf  t  tot  to,  tftor 

FTftoFlF  %  to  Ftof  RF1RF  t  Ft  FR  ftFT  FF  I  FF  Ft  ttFT  ftw  4  tot  FFt  FT, 
Ft  Ft  tor  TOFT  TFRT  4,  tto  t  RFTT  1 1  FTftftR  FF  BUT  Fit  ftFRtt  I,  TETFF 
to  rtr,  totor  tom  toF,  f%  ff  tof  to  tof  t,  Ft  f?rt  to  %  ft  #  rrt 

?RB  FFFfR  to  FFF)-Fto,  Ft  nto  FRBT  t,  FR-nFF-tor  FRT  t  FFFT  to  t  FR  gm 

to  I  to  t  BRFRT  4  to  FT  tor  FR  to  FT  tor  I  to  g?B  FR  RRT,  tFF  FRT 

t  togwH  ^  ton  tor  ffft  tonr  i  (totof)  i 

to  to  toto,  toF  nFFT-FRET  to,  to#  ftfft  fot  to  t  to,  to  m  tor  to 
BRE  cTFB  gRB  fjto  I  Ftoto  FT  BTF  FF  WFF  F^t  RTR  toF,  ttok  tom  RFlt 

I,  tftor  toto  t  ftr  to  nto-nto  tptf  fret  ft,  ft  rft  -3nFtr  to  to  ft=gRTR 

t  FTR  to  FRFT,  BRE  gt  t  FRET,  RFT  ftof  t  FRFT  t,  RFj  RTF  t  FRFT  t,  Fto  t 
FTR  ft?T  FT  to  gRB  FT  FTT  FfTT  4  I  FF  FF  FTt  tt  FTFrt  FTTF  FTt  FtT,  FFffto 

FTrto,  to  ftotFR  tor  4,  ftf  to  4,  toTFF  totft  to  tor  4,  fft-fft  4,  ftotor 
4,  FIT  Ftof-FTto  RTF  to  4,  tto  4  I  to  Flto  FF  FTto  Ft  FFFRT  4,  Flto 
ftorr  t  gto  pro  ft  fff  tot  4,  toto  ff  wf  tof  ftt  to  to  to  Fto  totto 

t  to  to  to  TFt  4  FTto  Fto  t,  to  FTlfto  tt  FF  FR  Ftt  I 

FF  t  FpF  Fit  rfTTTto  t  FTFto  FTT  tFTFto  TTF  Ft  FTFFT  4fttlf4iq  FR  RFT 

gg  4  fft  i  trr  tftft  4  tor  tt  fr-fr  fttft  ftoB  4bft  4  fto  ff  fttotm  tfiff 

TIR  FT  to  ft^gTFR  FT  t  §FT,  Ftf  to  to  FTTT  to  §g,  to  to  Rto  TFt  FRqftto 

tFRrtr,  ftoRT  torto  to  to  ff  to  4  to,  to  Rrrto  Frtor  tbifft  jft,  t  trftft 
gtftor  ff  to  tft  ft  FRFt  fton  fft  tFTFto  ttr,  ftebT  t  FFRirto,  FtftFrt  toR 
TTFFFT  4  to  to  t  Fto  FFtt  FR-FR  FTF  TFT  FT  fto  ft^TFR  Ft  RF>  FFT  FFRtt 
4,  RF)  TR  FTRFT  4,  tFTT  FFTRT  4,  TTFt  RT1FT  gt  totF  4  RFto  FFRt  Ft  TFTFto 
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TJ3T  #  ##  if  l 

q##,  qqT  4Rr  |?  TORI  it  qTTOT  i|Rqqr  I,  TRT  4tq  if  qif  I, 

tor  iff  I,  rr  iff  I,  Rtot  if  tot  tot#  tort  qffRR  tot#  tot# 
d41  TO#  -ito  anM,  qif  qii  i,  -i4l  iRiro,  RF  qif  ifif  l  cp  dp  p,  qifi  TOT 
RTO-ifTO  tot  p  ttcjj  f^n«r  fir#  totohr  #q  3  to-“trtrt  iV-TORr. 

“R^wh  #  p”  i  ii  finr  iff  if  tot#  #,  tor  %  qf#  #  if  to  to  p  if 

1| Ri  #TT  pL>  qqT  41  -d  i,  i  TOTOf  4<Idl  ^  qiHdl  ^  TOTqiT  i  TRL  iRl  TTT  ddisi 
I,  fRiq  Rq  if  qqT  I?  f  TOT  %  #1  TTORTT  %  far  TOR  ffSTT-TOT,  RF-RF  Tjf 
if  TO  qf  #qf  %  fif  qqT  I,  qqr  ?t  TO  I  TOT,  pff  TOTT#  #1  TORT  fff  qff 

qroro  t,  pr#  RpR  to  tort  f,  q#  Rrt#  w  R?  to#  rr4  qi  qffTOr 

#T  To  ffRRT  f  Tp  q  Tp  #?T  qp  i  RTTOT,  Ttfeq  if  TITO  q#  JTO,  if  if  qif 
qR  TOR  I  p#  TOT  ^  #  f#|RM  to  I  it  M  #  RIM  if,  #  RF  i#  if  TOM 

if,  qqffe  fi^wn  4i  Rqiq  #  rf  q#  4#  i  i  if,  Tp  q  <p  totot  rr  f,  <p 
q  cp  tot  it  rtf#  I,  #4r  to#  tot#  %  Rr  tot  iRr  tot  Rrf#R  tot  #Rr 
ft  qR#R  qMT  qftffR  fff^rr  it  TOT  #R  I,  RlffTO  iRr  TO  qRf  R#t  I,  itfer 

anffiT  if  fi^WM  qff  rtf#  if  Rr  rf  qtqfro  qq  tot  qr#t  qif  i,  R#f  if  to# 
q#  qff  it  i#RT  if  I  fi-pdH  F#R  if  TOFT  #  TO  4#  I,  ffTTOT  TO  ft#  TIT 
i  I  Rd  qff  TOT  IRRqq  qif  qq  TO#  Rid  1 41  if  I  TOT  TO  ft  q|T  Rd  it  it  q# 
Rq  qff  tot  trt##  #fr  pRr  TO#t  TO3T%  if  Rr  #  qror  |  R-^rm  iff  tort 
#T  RtTTO  qiRF  I  TOTOf  qf  q#  TOTOff  t,  TO  TOtf  #,  TO  #  TO  TjfRqRf  qR 
fi^WM  q?r  I  TOff  TOtR  ^Tqt  I,  TO%  TO  I,  ^Rr  if^  TO  TORT  I, 
#r  R  tort  TOff  tottot  i  Rr  to  fR^roq  %  Rrqrrff  pit  if  p,  to  if  qf  qqqq 
Tif,  qffr  qif-qif  ^grffqt  R^rr  4  TOTif  iw  if,  qrof  qif  qffi  qte  tot  i 
to  qf  to  qTq,  ^rrif  to  qiq  i  Rr  R^wh  qff  qp  $Tq^r  I,  I,  qfq  I, 

TM  ^Rr  fRqRf  TffT  %  TOTOR  if  fRpTR  %  qR  if  TTRT 1 1  ?TOf 

if  if  I  if,  qf  TOST  I,  tURr  fi-^Riq  i  qf  qq  qqq  qqT  qqqffR  qqte  TOif  TOf 
t,  qqi  %  ?ttto  Mr  qqff  if  qR  if  Mf  i,  $ttto  rt#  if  tor  it,  tot  qif  pf  i 

if  TOT  R^WH  qi  RTOFt  %  Rr  MpTR  ^  qfq  TOT  TOTTOTT  I  TOT  TO  qq  if  I 

fi-^TdH  qi  qrqqff  %  Rr  qf  ifqf  qff  qTOT  I,  qqf%  RrR  it  §TR  qg, 

ifr  piRq  if  qqqff  qro,  to  to#  qfraif  #q  ?Tffqr  qif  iti  tot#  qM  i,  if 
ffproq  qif  qro  i  if,  feqff,  q^i,  qqqRT  qq  rR  qi-qi  ?tto,  totRr  r#  if 
Rqror  Rtotr,  qpfMr  IqroiR  p  qff  if  tototot  to  to  Rt  Rif  i  ifq  ^q 
qqq  qR,  qip  i  #T  to#  TORT  jto,  qii  to  qif  gR,  RRr  fM  if  #qr  Rt  to 
qror  qr#t  qif  i  i 

rtR  tr#  if  qi-qi  qror  I  ftppR  #  Rr  if  to#  qi  i  Rt  qffi  toRto  qif 
q%  to  tor,  qii  iitiror  qif  qq  TOi,  qfi  RiPiwi  qip  i  if  p#  #q  qq 
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RR#  t,  ##  Ri#  R#  RR  RRTRT  I  FT,  Flf#TR  if  t  #  RRT  RR#  I,  RRTF  #  RR#  I, 
R#f  %  f#f#TRR  t,  OPR  3E#  if  if  TOI  f#3T  RR#  I,  RTFJR  RRT  RR#  t  f#R# 

rtrt#  if,  ##tr  Rif#!  if  rr#  rr#  Ri  rtr  if#  r#  i,  r#%  if  fr# 

R%  RTTR  RTTR  #,  RT#  RI##  child  RTRf#if  RTT  RTTR  RTT  4#  Rff#  gcjjH  % 

FtRT#l  3ERT  T^  #  #RT  if  FR  if  FR  gRTR  RR  #i  -  fi^RIIH  etrt  R#R 
i  R##  FfRT#IFRRRFRfR##RT-3TTET  RTRi  1 1  f#E|RTTR  TfSTFIET  FPTT  if 
fi-^WH  #T  RRtif  3TUf##  Ri  RRR  #,  #FRR  %  ##  RETR  #  RFR#  #,  RR  if 
R#'ll  I  RF  ##  Ri#  RE#  RET  Rif  #rt  ifif  I 

Rif  rrrt  if  Rt-Rt  ri#  rr#  t  rr  ri#  r#  ifi  i  fer  rr#  %  fiR,  #f#R 

RT#  %  RTRRRT  ERE  R#  RE  if  RTTR  i|RT  I  RET#  FTR-#E-f#RTR  RR#  %  RTTR  §RT 
%  I  RT#  #,  RT#  #  ##T  RF  RRT  if  ?TTRR  I  R#F  RTTR  if,  RETR#  ERE  Rif  RR  RR  sum 

if,  if  R§i  if  #  ri#  rr#  —  jr  #f  rtt^tt,  e^r  if  RTRt  —  if  chli  jrhjrt  it  f#m 

R#f  R#TI  RT  RET  RET#  R#R  Rf  f#TRI#  TR#  #  #  RT#,  RET  RET#f,  EJR,  RETR#  R## 
if  RR#  Ri#  if  R#,  if  Rif,  RETR#  E[f#RR  RTTRT  ifRT  I,  #FRR  RTE#t  ifRff  1 1 
#f  FR  RTF  #  F#  #FRR  RT#f  I,  RffSR  R#EF  RTERT  I,  RR  RF  RT#  ifif  R# 
RTTif-RT##  RTRf##f  R#  RTERT  1 1  if  RTR  RRFTRT  f  I  R##f  RRTRT  RT,  R##f  gR#R 
%  HP#  RF  RTRTRT  R#f  RT  f#T  RPT  RRRT  R#  RRTRT  RERR#  if,  RR#T  ETP#  ETRTET  #-## 
#  I  etrt  #T  RF  f#T  #f  RET#  f^T  Rif  RTTRR  ETsf,  RET  RETR#  RR#  f#TE#  RTF#  5?RR 
%  #tE  f#TE#  RRE  #  FTR#  #  RTE  ifET#  RRT  RF  #T  if  #RET  R#EF  RPR  RPTif 

RRiifR  %  R3#  %  fiET  I  %  Rlt  if  #R  RRffi§T  ?R  RTif  Ri  RRi  i  if  |  RRli  #R  RRR% 
RPli  ifRTii,  RRitiirfiRfR  Ri  fiRERR  Rff,  RR  it  RRft  RT 

Rif  RRjif  I  EJRRR,  ERF  -3RRRR  gRRE  ^  f^TER  RRRR  RRTRT  I  gRRR  Ri  fiRFIRTR  RRRT  I 
^RRT,  if  RRTRT  RR  -3RRT I  ii  -3RRTR  gRRi  RR,  if  ^TRi  gRRT  Ri  fW  RRTRT, 

RRRT  Ri  RM  Ri  PlchWRI,  RETi  ^  i  iifJTRTi  fiRRRTRT,  Rf  RTRIRT  RTTRT  1 1  RF 
RRTRT  -3fM  ^rr  Rf  RFEt  Rif  i  I  3TR  RfMf  g^TR  RTTR  RR  iRRT  RPTlit  it  FR#pr 
3mil  '|c|4ii  RR  T3RT  fRRiRt,  if  if  fiRRRTRT  if  ilrll  i  FT  ERF  gc^Hd  Ri  I  itfirR 
3TTRTRTRT  RRTRT  RF I  FRli  RPTi  FR  iRR  i  RT  RRi  %  RT  firif  RTF  i'  #7  RRRT 
RTRT  RTf  RRE(i,  (iRtl  FR  ffif  Rli  Rff,  !rr4  RTTR  ifif  Ri  Tg?TFTRff  3TTi,  FRli  fjIRtl 
Rtit  Ri  RRRRi  Ft,  fifRi  RRRRli  Ri  RgR  Rli,  RRRITRf  i  RtRTR  iRT  if  I  RTif  WE 
cFf  FiRR  RTRTT,  RRet  EFf  RRTRT  fiRi  TpTFTRff  iRT  if,  REli  RTfiRT  R#  I,  Ri  RR^ 
Eft#  pfiRR  Ft,  Rttr  iFRR  if  I  #T  Rii  RrftRT  Rif  iE  FR  EEfi  #T  RRRi  #  it7R  RTR 
%  #  Rif  RRi  Ri  ^TFTRT  RRT  RRT#,  REF#  #FRR  #,  #T  #FRR  Ri  RTETT#  #  I  RETT# 
Ftif  I  RE#r  #,  RRRRTRf  #,  RTT#R#  #,  R#TF-R#TF  I  f#RRT  TJRRi  RRT#  FR  FR#  FR 
#RT  R#i,  Ri#  Rf#-RT#t  #  R#  #,  FR  #f  #R  #  #RT  RT#f  if  FRTR  RfRT-RTif  #,  FR 
if  RTTRIT#  #  #RT  RT#f,  FR  if  TTlititP  #  #ER  RTRf  if  RR  fRRRR  ETRT  Ri  itETR  RRc# 
I  ##  fER  RF  FRRTR  RRRT  I  #E  if  RF#f  RtRR  #  Rf  #RT  #  RF  Riff  fir  RR 
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WT  snft  ftf  ftft  ft  FTW  wf  FT  ft  I  ft  #SE  s^f  1 1 

fet  stf  tet  ^fr  f%  seft  I,  ftt#  ftf  ftsett  ft,  F#  ft  fftft  sft  ft  se  ftftFF  sft 

ft,  ft  FFF  SET  TEE#  I SE  FTF%  fW#FH  ft TefTET  SET  TEE#  I,  ftfftF  FE#  ft  ft 
FTSETT  ft  ft  FF  SEFT  sft  gftftr  %  SET  sftf  TEE#,  SEftfft  FfjF  EFT  SEIF 1 1  SE#  FTFFTT 
ft'l  "Tfjt  SET  ^et#,  cbls  -ift  SET  FSE#,  ft  <$lft  HFF  SET  TleE#  ft  I  ft  FF  'EFT 
sft  Fft  FT#  SETFT  1 1  ft  ttse  ft  ftftE  I  fft  FRft-SETtFf  FEE#  Ep  eft  w  SEFT  sft, 
FTFT  #E  sft  I  FTFT  #E  ftft  sft?  ft##  sjf  FFlft  ftsTEEff  TFT  SET  f#ft#FT  I  fft 
FEE  ftft  ft  FEI  ft  fawftl#  FE%,  FTTF  ftft  ft  FET  ft,  ftft  EFT#  sft,  WT  73##  sft, 
F#T  WIT  FT#  eft,  EFT?  eft,  SETTEE#  EFT#  eft,  WE  EFT#  eft,  Fft-Fft  FET  if,  FTE# 
Efft  eft  FTEsft  ETTTF  eft,  ft  FEE  ft  FET  ft  FIT#  E%  FTETFT  ft  FET  if  F#  I  (dlf$l4l)  I 

FET  FTTE  5#  Fit  if  ft-#F  FTft  if  sETfcEET#  SEFET  fl  T*E  ft  STF  fft  EgF 
EFTT#  ft,  FTTtftf  EFT#  ft  F#,  FF#  EF#  Tjn^E  EFTFT  3#T  STFT-SFET,  fFTT  #T  SIT  fljFF 
SET,  Elft  FTE#  gc^ET  ft  FT  ejft  ft  #E  ^FF  SIT,  ft  Et-E%  FlfftF  ft,  ft  gSIFET  EFT# 
ft  I  FE&  ft,  ^IcWH'd  ft  ft  ERT  eg®  FTE#  FTF  ft,  eji:  ft  ft  EIF#  #ET  ft#  ft,  ftfftF 
E?-E?  FlfftF  FEET#  ft  FEI  ft  ft,  Eft  ft  ETFETF  ft,  Sift  WEI  ^FTFE  ftft  ft,  W 
FTETFT  FTfT  TJsftlT  ft  F#T  Fir  ft  ftft  ft  ft  I  Ffffft  ft  F#  SET  F#FT  fftET  FTtT  FEEFT 
FTE#  EFT#  F#T  anfift  ft  FT  fftft  ft  ft  ftfeeTd  irfftftr  SIT,  SEftsRT  SIT  ft  sftf  SET 
SftT  -3TTETE  §3TT,  ftlft  set,  FFft  W  ftr  §rs  ftft  FTlft  ftft  ftft  I  ftfT  ft  SFE  eTST 
FlftFT  ft  FFT I  3W  SEft  ft  3E3T  SEFT  sift,  SEft  ^TT,  W  ftr  FET  t  ftft=T  ft  STF 
SIT  snft  ^jttt  sft  FTeETT  ft  ftft  ft  FIST  if  TFft  ft  I 

3TRSEET  ft  FFTTF  if  SFR  FT  snft  |  fft  Tuft  3TTftf,  SETfft  3TTftf  ft  TFr  ft  cjf 
ftf  TEErT  ftftr  ft,  FFI  TEE  fft  |e^EI  eft  FEETT  F  ftft  FFft  FEE  ft  I  EEfft  sft 
FEET  ft  -3ft  -3EETTT I  sft,  ft  ft  I  ftfftF  3TFEffT  ft  3E&  |  sft,  ftfftr  sp  fftsEEET 
ftf  ftft  sjFTift  if  ft,  ftft  snftf  if  stf  sEftftft  isEErft  s[%f  ft  fftnfftft  ft,  fftEirr 
sftjFE  ft,  sft  ft  3FETTT  fttE  FTTT  FqTEI  EpT  ^ft  1 1  3TTF  ftft  sft  3TFft  3TTF  SEFT  SET% 
SET  WE  ftfeET  sft  fftEE,  sft  EpT  WE  ftft  I  ftft  EF  3ERTT  FtET  I,  FT  EEF  Ff?F 
1 1  ft  FF  sift  sft  fF  FF1FT  FTft  |,  FF  Fift  |  fft  sft  %  FfFT  ftft,  EFT  FE,  TTTFE, 
5ETTF,  ft  sp  ft,  ^gF  ft  3TTft  I,  ft  EFft-3TFft  FElft  ft  Fft  3TTETTT  1 1  ftft  FFETTT  ft 
Fft  SRE?  (FTfftff)  I  STF  Fft  fft  ETF  sftf  ttcE  SJF-SEF  ft  FFETlft  FFEFft  ftft  tee  WFT 
ftftf  s^ftf  FT  %S  ETFft  ftft  ip  FT  tfftr,  sft  EFFE  FSE  I  FFETfft,  EFFTT  ftTT  fteE 
I,  ftfftF  FEETlft  SETE  JF  I  fft#  SET  #,  -3EETTT  SET  #  I  #  TTF  SETFT  I,  spftfft  ft 
TEEFT  I  ftft  ftET  STF  fft  -3EFft  FFftftE  ft#,  EFT  #SET  TFT  ft  ESfFT  ftftft,  f#T  # 

#  FEET  I  spftf#  FEE  FTlft  ftftft  #  f#T  T3%  ft  Elftft,  FF#  #§Ff  #  f#T  Fft  ftftft  I 

#  WTFT  FEET  %  #FETF  FFft  fft  FFIFft  F%  FlfftF  ft  FET  if  ft,  ft  fftddl  ft 
FE8T  ft  I 

sisfffft  FTlfftT  ft  Fft  SETFT  SEE  I?  ftft  SEFT  FEE#  Fft  TgEFET  FFTFT I  gEE  sft, 
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ftR  IpTFIR,  ft I  ftftR  Rlfft  ft  RTR  ft  ft  Fft  giRT  ft  ftTTR  RRTR  I,  ftTTRf  ft 
dftl  cHT*ft  I,  ft  A  Rtftf  eft,  Rft  ft,  RRffft  RRT  ftH  RR  Rft  ft  FRTR  FT 
RRR  RRRT  I,  ftlR  |?1M  ft  RTRT  %  ftTR  RRTRT  t,  RTRRTRT  ft,  ftft  ft,  ftTTR  RRRT 
I,  Rift  Rft  ft  Rft  RSTTR  ft  I  ft  fttTR  RRTRT  I,  RRT  ftTTR  Rft  ft  I  ft  RR  ftt 
ftFR  1 1  ^dfft  ftft  Fft  ftlRIH  RR  ft  W  RRRT I  fRRft  ftTTR  Rft  I  FRTR  ftft  RRft 

I?  ftt  Rgft  ft  rrrt  I,  wr  Rft  fftftnft  ft  mi  1 1  rtr  !rrt  ftt#  ftt  ft, 

ft  TRF  ft  RTF  ft  TIN  ftR  ftt  t  fft  RtRT  RRlft,  RR5  Tift  ft  ft  RTft,  fft  ftRT 

ftftrft  i  rf  ftf  ft  fft  rtft  ftft  ftoiift  ft  ft  gp-gr  ft  ftRT  ftft,  ft 

FRT  1  ft  RTWf  FR}RR  TIT  W  ftlRT  1 1  ft  ft  RTFRT  f,  RTR  ft  RTR  ft  t,  Rift 
ft  ft  RTRRT  WI  RTR  RTR,  ft  RTR  RTR  fftTRTR  R  RRft,  ftfftr  ft  ft  fft 
fftTRIR  ft  FT  RF  RR  RfT  ftR  RftrfftRR  ft  Flfftl  ftft  ftt,  ftRTR  TFt  ftT 
(ftftft)  ft  RTF-RTF  ftT  PlfftlRR  Ft  ft  RTR  ftRTR  ft  Rft,  ftft  Rift 
ftr-R-ttR  i  rrtr  rt  tjrt  i  ft  rrtr  ft  g%  rr  rjr  rtr  frft  ft  Rft  Rftfft  ftft 
RR  ft  I RR  «,  RT  fftftt  ftt  RTRTT I  ft  fftft  ftt  TTTRIT  RT  RTR  RFT  ft  Tift  Rftfft 
¥lftw,ft  RRft  FTR  3TT  ft  RTR  Rft  ft  ftft  | 

RF  f  TTRFTRT 1 3TRR  ft,  ftfftr  RF  ft  ft  ftf  RTRRT  fft  fft  RTR  RRT  ft,  Rftfft 
RMRd  RF  RFF  §fRRT  dftftf  ftft  ft  ft  ftt  ft  RTR  ftft  ft  gfftT  ftft  ftt  ft 
^fftT,  RRR  R*R  R1R  ftft  I  ftfftR  ftft  RRTRT  #R  Rf  RTR  RRI  ft  RRF  RTft  ftt 

fttfftr  rr  ft  I  fttr  ft  pi  I  ft-fti  rttt  ft  r|r  ftft  ft  iff  i  rf  ftt  rttfr, 

ftt  ftft  I  fftTTTt  gfftT  MI  ftt  I,  m  ftfftft  ftfft?R  ft,  ftftt  ftt  ftftR  gftT 
ft,  ftT  RT  ft  ftr  ftt  ftt  ft  Rftft  ft'  ft,  ft  RF-RIT,  fft  ftft  ftt  ftt, 

dsi  ft  <d  Id  R,  fft  fftftt  3TTf,  fft  ft)  ft  RF  ft<dld  ftl  fftjT  gfftRT  ft,  3R  FRlffteF 
FRjff  ft  I,  Rft  RTF  ft  R5IRT  I,  Rft  RTR  ft  ft  RT3RT 1 1  ftt  ft  ft  RRR 
RRR-Rt  RR  RK  RIT  ftt,  ftfft  RF  RR  ft  RRRT  ff%  RTRFR  ft  §fft  ftp 
IR  ftftt  TRR  RR  RTF,  RT5-RR  RR  RTF  I  ft  Rft  RTR  RRRT  1 1 

ftt  RR  ft  ft,  MR  Id  ft)  RR  RF  ftt  ftftt  RTR I  Rt  fttftf  ft  ffttftt  fftTR, 

fftftt  %  ftt  ft  I,  ft  ft  ftR  ft  I,  ftt  iftftt  %  ftft  t,  fft  ftf  ft, 

ft  ftt  fft  gRF  RRT  I,  RR  fftftft  ftt  Rft  I  ft  Rf  ftft  I,  R  ftf  ft 
ft  R1R  RT  Rlftt  RT  Rf  Rift  RFt  §ftT  Rift  RT  Rift  ft  It,  RTT  ft  t, 
ft  RTRT  I,  ft  ft  RFT  $  ft  RFtft  ft  Rft  %  ft  ft  I  ftft  ^  ftjft  tjr 
RR  RTRT,  ?JR  6ldl  Rift  %  RFT  FR  ft  RIR  R  RRTT  RTRT  F  I  Tft  Fft  ft  ftt  R  §RT, 
RRRTTR  ft  RT5T  ftT,  RR  RTT-TTR  ftR  ftwl,  ftftlFTl^Rfftrft  RRTR 
^f,  RR  Rft  ft  Rift  gRTR  R%F  ^  ft  ft  RTft  I 

ft  RF  RR>  Rft  RRTRRT  fftl  §  RfT  ftlRd)  ftR  %  ftl  RTR  ftR  ft  Rift  f 
RR-TRTR  RfttF  ft  ft,  RTlft  RRT  TRF  Rft  fftftRTft  Rftt  I  ft  RTMRft  RRF  ftR  ftlft, 
RTRft  RTR  ft  ft  ftftft,  ft  ftR  ftftft,  ft  fftftRR  ft  ftftft  -  RF  ftR  ft  Rift  I 
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dtt  RptdRt  afR  ti  t,  Rt  wt  t  di  -  afR  tfer  ttt  tre  tRtt  dd  gdd^  ifdT, 
<3T?FT-'3T^nT  TJdt  t,  dRf  ddTdtt  dar  afRf  %  dddT  1 1  t  dd:Hdl  fardt  rit,  TRE  dT 
Ret  it  dd  t^wH  %  ^r  TTcfi  %  f ,  ^d  it  araftar  |  tfkd  di  dRT  €taj,  tfddr 
djW  t  TRETdddd  dit  dildl,  ddlk  aRdd-aRTd  R|fddT  Rtf  1  aTErd-aEdd  ffil  d  I 
ifkd  tre  dRT  w  dt  dk  #dit  I  dtfftr  ttjtt®t  w  Rd  ift  gR  trf?  draaR 
W  m  I  (difM)  afR  anfkt  i,  anfki  a  tre  dta  at  aai  at  Ret  ars^r  ifcr  ana 
I,  ana  ait  tana  aar  atit  ait  ita  i  (diRiif)  at  saRif  anat  anfR  f  afR  ara 
anddT  1RT  t,  addf-iant  an  aft  if  dt  1RI  t  df  dt  dREt  3TTt  I,  dit  RptdRt  anf 
I,  dd  REtdTt  t  and  dt,  iRtt  dif,  IdR  ddt  t  ittt  ddfddl  #ft,  dt  dWT 
RtfRa,  aiaitfi?3TafRRanaa^aRitaifinfaETita?aifiafRajt  iaR 
dt-dt  ardRR  t  dddt  it  ddddr  I  afR  3nddt  it  dRlTaT  I  fk  dt  ddlTTi  %  Rdf 
I,  dt  Wd  dM  dt  gdjdd  dif  dETTi  dt  I,  anddt  dETTl  it  dt,  ddSni  dt,  ddt% 
anddt  d§d  dT^f  tRdif  I,  Idt  dit  SEE  dif  I 

ddd  aEdET  ndTET  dt  Rtf  dd  1 1  it  am  dR  Rd  Rtf  dt  ttet  t,  Idt  it  ddTd 
afR^t^anti,  aTar^afi,i  maaT  f  i  ifka  afR  it  add  a?  aari  t,  dte 
ddR  1 1  dt  ttferr  add,  adddft  aTdt  dTd  if  afR  add  SJd  ddt  I,  RR-RR  diTRdFt  I 
t  addcEt  dddd,  id  WdT  I  ddTd'  if  STTdd  ddt  amdT  RRt  flRf  1 1  ddt  ?  laRdf 
ddTd  if  dit  dddt  %  andt  t,  ddMd  t,  dddt  ddidT  t,  dddt  1W  t  ddd  dRdT 
andt  t  dtd-dTd  ^f  I  dt  df  3ddk  ddd  dRdT  dTddT  I  ?d  dtf  %  dt  adddft  %  ^dd 
ddTd  ft  ftdT  I  ddd  dd  I  d?  ddTd  if  ^TdTd  addft  4t,  fdt%R  3dd£  d?T  aTTddtt 
%  d^-d^  T5t%-T^  dddfk  ddTd  W  ^  ^  afk  W#  ^TTdT  fedR  1 1  aTTd^dlT 
dt  k  ^t  ^  fddt  fedd  dtf,  ddtfk  T5tt  ddddTt  djd  dtt  TdtdR  t  add#  dTW 
df?TT  t,  dTd  dkt  IldfdFdddTtldtaTddF  aTTddt  dT%R  %  ^ft  ^ 
ddTdd  dfirfd  dd  ?dTTdd  t  ddt  <4dl  dt  aRdd  ddd  t,  <4d)  dt  atdft  d<6  %  ddTdT, 
^WdFdddtkdtf  dlddlt  dt,  dTd if Stt-dtd kft  k dd tk,  dlddlt  tftddTd 
t  ddt  dTTTtf,  afR  ttdt  ^TTdT  t  'RKT  aTTdR  dtf  dPFdt  dd  tf,  dtaffqtftd  it, 

ddtfdT  d#f  TTcR  dftdd  t  aTFddRT  dt  ^fddT  if  ddddTdt  dd,  Tpddd  tlTd  dt  ftd  I 
ard  ddffd  3dRT  ftdft  dt  dTd  dlt  t  dd  dt  addEft  t  rRddff  dtf  dd?TT  dt  fk, 
ftd%  dTd  ^RTdT  dFTTd  it  dt  dR  dddTT  1 1  dt#Rflddt?  Id  dl  tt  dtf  dTlt 

dt-dt  d4kl<  dd  dTt  afR  Id  dTlt  I  f%  ddFdtt  if  dt  dddd  RdT  tf  IdFd  I  afk 

dtdlf%  dlddft  tk  dT  dtatfdt?Td  fddif  3TTd  ftddR  ddd  ddt  1 1  dt  aTTdkt  dTdTd 
it  antt  I,  dt  ddTTtdR  dt,  IWlk  aTTd  ddTTtdR  dif  I,  tftd  dREd  it  dltf  I 
dt  dtdTtdR  dt,  TRE-^dt  dt  ddd  ddt  %  ftd  afR  ddt  add  dT#5R  it  dlt  I  afR 
dt  ddd  it  ddk  t,  add  dt  aftdR  dT  ddit  i,  dtt  dtl-dtl  dt  ttt  dT  ddit  t, 
RR-RR  tt  ddRirt  kRr  ddtt  I,  aft  anid  and  dif  dR  ddR,  tfddd  anddt 
dtafnRRd  ktir  tREtf  i  i  dt  idftrT  zn  dgd  ar^it  i  fR  fi^tdTd  dd  dRT  dd§n 
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T?3?  ?T3  33  ft,  3?5-3?5  %  if,  ftftftfft  ft  ft?  5?ft  -333ft  33T  fft?3  ft3T 

t,  3tt?  333  ftft  dftdd  3ft?  f^RTT  ft  I  333ft  35S  fftft  3P3ft  ft  I 

7  'O 

35  ftft  3lft  I  ftfftr  53  ?T33t  ftftft35lfft3c33ftt53T5t,  fft333  ?F3ft 
fft  333  333  3i33  33T  ?ft  t  t?35  3ft  333?  ft  53  33T3#  33  ft  3ft?  33  TRTft  ft 

fftftft?  333ft  33?  t,  3ftt  53T  ftr  33ft  ftt,  fftft  ftt,  fftrgn  ft  333  33ft  ftt  i 

3ft?  ft  3tt?  3ft?3  ftft35333|3fr?53  3?5ftMt?f  3rqft  53Tft  ftt,  ?jft  ft?  3ft? 
?|3T5T3  33lft  ftt35ftft53TftTft3Tftfft  333ftt  3133  333  3  ft,  333-5315% 
ft  313?  I  3ft?  dfttfft  313?  3313  3?f  3TT3  ft  ft  3?1%  3ft  $133  3ft  t,  313  I, 

533>f  335  3?3?  3?  fftl  ft  fft  3313  3ft  3?33?t  EpE  ft  d<6  ft  ft  ?13lft  ft  fft  33 
ftri3  ft  fft?3  3ft?  fft^  fft  ft  ?t  3ft?  fftft  ftt  i  5?r%  3ft  $te  3ft  3ft?  53%  35 
?T313  3ft  ftft  :33131  (ft “Id  3T3T,  ftld  35lftt  dl<dl  I  ftt  33  =hl eft  ft  3ft 

fftwRT  33  TT3T3  3ft  ft,  3?  35133  ftt  fftlft  ftft  1 1  ft  5?#3  3ft  33T3  3ft  3?33?f 
3%t  ftft  33  53  513335;  #3,  fftftf  ft  3ft?  fft#  ft,  333ft  31351  33T  ft,  3ft?  ft 
fftft  31%  ft  333ft  3T35T  3ft  I  (3lf%3T)  I 

3ft  35  ftft  3113%  3lf  fft  fftft  31%  33  333  35  3ft  3131  fft  ft  ftft  31%  3% 
3T  3%  ftft?  ftft  ft  fftft  ft  ?ft?T  ft  I  fftft  3T%  33  333  I  fft  ftftt  3ft  31331%, 
3  fft  ftft  3ft  3J?  3ft  g?T  33T355  ft  I  31%  ftt  313  fft?  ftt  ft  333ft  ftt  3RT  33Tft3T 
%,  313  3ft  333T  ft,  3T3%  313?  3ft  313  «g-1l  5  I  ft  35  ftft  53T  3TT3  ft?  3ft  ft?  3113ft 
513  ft  ft  '3T3ft-3T3ft  53lft  ft  3T3%t  335  fft  3TT3  fd^drd  ?l<dd  53T  3ftt  ft?  33%  ft 
3333  ft  331%  3ft  ft?  3133T  S313,  ?ft  313%  53lft  33,  3313d  33,  ft  33  31%f  ft  I  ft 
3333?  513  ft  3135T  33%  1 3%  %333?  I  ft?  ft  3»ftfc  333T  f  fft  5?ft-5?ft  ft  3333% 
dldxl  fftft  ft  ft  35ft  ^llftll,  313  ft,  dlfft  j3T3T  ft  ^3131  53333  3>?%  33  ftt33  3333% 
fftft  ft?  33T?  ft  §^33  fttft-fttft  3Tft  ft  ft  I 

ft  fft?  3TF?  53  35T  fftft  53  ?J3lf?37  fft  3Tftft  ft  fftft  ftt?  33333  35  533T 
3sl  333  ft  333  3ft  3313  ft  ftft  ft  35?  ft  ft  ft  35  fft  ft  5?  3?5  ft  33?  ftti^ 
3T  53ft  fft?,  ft?  333ft  ft?  ftti^  fftidl  ft?  TT3  T33  35T  ft  3Tft  ft  35  3ft  3?ft? 
ft  ft  3lft  ?ft  fft^?3T3  3ft,  35ft  3ft,  dlt  fft^?3T3  ft  -33ft  35ft  3ft  fftRE?,  3313 
ft  fftRE?  35ft  ftt  35  3?ft?  ft  ft  3lft  I  3ftft  33^3ftt  3ft  3?ft?  3  ft  ft?  3T3  ftft? 
fft  53  ?T3  333t  ft  35  fftft  31  ft  3ft  ft?  ft?3  fttftf  ftt  I,  73lft  3ft  ft  3ft  I,  ft? 
TFT?  53  3?5  ft  -333  dftft  ft  dftdd  33T3  ?pE  fftp3R  ft  3§35T  ft  •Jllftdl  ftdft 
ft$T3t  ft?  335  ft  3fft  I 
33fft3! 
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[Translation  begins: 

Your  Excellency,78  Chief  Minister,79  my  colleague  Shri  S.K.  Dey,80  Brothers 
and  Sisters, 

I  like  coming  to  Chandigarh  and  other  parts  of  Punjab.  But  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  be  here  today  for  this  particular  task.  People  often  look  for  an  auspicious 
time  to  start  something.  But  the  fact  is  that  whenever  something  good  is 
undertaken  that  becomes  an  auspicious  time.  [Applause].  The  work  makes  the 
time  auspicious,  not  the  stars.  Whenever  you  start  a  good  project,  that  day 
becomes  auspicious.  The  inauguration  of  Panchayati  Raj  in  the  Punjab  for 
which  we  are  gathered  here  today  makes  it  a  very  auspicious  day.  Elowever  it 
is  true  that  inadvertently  or  otherwise  we  have  decided  on  this  particular  day. 
Sardar  Gurbanta  Singhji81  has  chosen  Gandhi  Jayanti  for  the  inauguration  because 
it  makes  a  special  impact  on  people’s  minds.  Old  memories  and  old  pledges  are 
invoked  and  so  this  day  assumes  a  special  significance.  I  am  happy  that  we  are 
inaugurating  this  auspicious  task  in  the  Punjab  on  Gandhi  Jayanti.82 

Moreover,  a  heavy  burden  which  had  oppressed  us  during  the  last  few 
days  and  in  fact  till  yesterday  evening  has  lifted.  I  am  referring  to  Master  Tara 
Singh’s  fast  which  he  has  ended  and  all  of  us  in  the  Punjab  and  Delhi  are 
relieved.83  So  I  have  come  here  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  today.  I  hope  you  feel 
the  same  too. 

Sardar  Partap  Singh  has  repeatedly  mentioned  Gandhiji’s  name.  It  is  proper 
that  we  should  always  remember  his  teachings  and  follow  them,  particularly 
on  this  day.  But  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gandhiji 
was  an  extraordinary  human  being  revered  by  the  whole  world.  However,  you 
and  I  who  are  born  out  of  the  same  soil  and  moulded  by  it  have  some  special 
responsibilities.  It  adds  to  our  duties  too.  We  must  bear  all  that  in  mind. 

I  love  the  whole  of  India  and  her  people  whether  they  live  in  Punjab,  Madras, 
Bengal,  Gujarat  or  Maharashtra  because  I  think  of  all  of  them  as  various  parts 
of  a  living,  breathing  entity.  We  cannot  separate  any  of  the  parts  from  the 
whole.  Any  sickness  or  pain  in  any  one  part  affects  the  whole  body.  The  fever 
grips  the  entire  body  politic  of  India.  We  must  understand  this  important  point 
of  India’s  oneness  and  unity,  that  India  is  one  living  vital  entity.  Until  we 


78.  See  fn  71  in  this  section. 

79.  See  fn  72  in  this  section. 

80.  See  fn  73  in  this  section. 

81.  See  fn  74  in  this  section. 

82.  See  fn  75  in  this  section. 

83.  See  fn  76  in  this  section. 
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understand  that  well,  we  cannot  understand  either  our  own  province  or  religion. 
We  are,  each  one  of  us,  sitting  here  heirs  to  a  great  inheritance  which  is  not 
confined  to  one  district  or  province  but  embraces  the  whole  of  India  [Applause]. 
From  the  Himalayas  to  Rameshwaram  and  Kanyakumari  in  the  south,  India 
belongs  to  all  of  us.  [Applause].  Our  brethren  in  Madras  have  as  much  right  to 
the  Punjab  as  you  do.  We  must  understand  this,  for  we  often  tend  to  get  carried 
away  by  parochial  tendencies  and  consider  anyone  from  beyond  our  region  or 
province  to  be  outsiders.  This  is  not  only  wrong  but  extremely  harmful  too. 

There  are  too  many  barriers  among  the  people  in  India.  We  are  now  trying 
to  break  them  down,  one  by  one.  The  barriers  are  created  by  communal  ism, 
provincialism  and  casteism.  All  religions  teach  the  lesson  of  unity  and  love.  It 
has  been  a  tenet  preached  in  India  over  thousands  of  years.  Casteism  has 
divided  India  into  innumerable  compartments,  weakening  the  fabric  of  unity 
and  thereby  preventing  all  progress.  Apart  from  all  this,  people  fight  in  the 
name  of  language. 

There  are  other  divisive  forces,  but  these  are  the  ones  which  have  created 
insurmountable  barriers  among  us.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  love  and  respect  one’s 
religion.  But  the  moment  it  is  used  as  an  instrument  of  hatred  and  violence  it 
becomes  harmful  in  every  way. 

Perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  other  country  in  the  world  which  has  spoken 
out  consistently  over  thousands  of  years  in  favour  of  religious  tolerance.  Emperor 
Ashoka  has  had  it  engraved  on  stones  and  rocks  that  respect  for  other  religions 
begets  respect  for  one’s  own.  Those  rock  edicts  stand  witness  to  this  day  to 
an  ancient  heritage  of  India.  Later  others  came  and  ruled  India.  During  the 
Muslim  rule,  Emperor  Akbar  too  practised  religious  tolerance  and  even  tried  to 
bring  about  a  synthesis  between  various  religions. 

In  short,  India  is  one  country  where  the  fundamental  tenet  of  our  culture 
and  civilization  has  been  based  on  tolerance  and  synthesis  and  respect  for  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  others.  We  have  many  faults  and  weaknesses  but  we 
have  always  stood  steadfast  about  this  and  followed  the  path  shown  by  our 
forbears.  Then  Gandhiji  came  and  laid  special  emphasis  on  religious  tolerance. 
Ultimately,  as  you  know,  he  gave  up  his  life  for  this  principle. 

As  I  told  you,  religion  is  one  factor.  The  other  is  casteism.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  situation  was  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago  and  whether  the  caste 
system  was  of  any  use.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  for  centuries  now  it 
has  only  weakened  India  and  led  to  its  downfall.  India’s  strength  has  been 
fragmented  and  a  wide  gulf  of  disparity  has  existed  among  the  people.  This  is 
not  a  good  thing  at  any  time  and  particularly  so  in  this  day  and  age.  We  talk 
about  democracy  and  people’s  rule.  Our  Constitution  lays  down  that  every 
citizen  in  India  has  equal  rights  in  the  land.  What  does  that  mean?  It  is  obvious 
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that  even  if  we  write  in  golden  words  about  equal  rights,  it  will  be  meaningless 
if  one  human  being  does  not  have  enough  to  eat  while  another  has  too  much. 
How  can  there  be  equality  of  rights  for  all  so  long  as  society  is  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  castes?  The  caste  system  has  become  a  complete  anomaly  in 
these  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  disappearing  very  fast,  particularly  in  the 
Punjab.  Yet  casteism  is  pretty  rampant  in  many  provinces  and  is  now  rearing 
its  head  into  the  political  arena. 

Take  provincialism,  for  instance.  What  is  a  state  in  India?  It  is  merely  an 
administrative  convenience,  not  a  separate  entity.  States  can  be  demarcated  for 
administrative  purposes.  So  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  give  undue  importance  to 
provincialism.  When  you  go  abroad,  nobody  even  knows  the  difference  between 
a  person  hailing  from  South  India  or  North  India,  Bengal  or  Punjab.  All  they 
know  is  that  you  are  a  citizen  of  India  holding  an  Indian  passport.  Your  passport 
does  not  say  which  province,  district  or  village  you  come  from.  [Applause].  You 
go  out  with  the  stamp  of  India  and  so  you  are  treated  with  respect  in  the  world. 
Those  who  forget  this  important  fact  and  attach  more  importance  to  their 
narrow  provincial  interests  thereby  serve  neither  their  province  nor  the  country. 

Linguism  is  the  fourth  thing  which  has  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
violence  and  tensions  in  India  in  the  last  few  years.  There  have  been  various 
languages  in  India  for  thousands  of  years.  There  have  always  been  people 
belonging  to  different  religions  and  speaking  different  languages.  Peoples  of 
various  races  came  here,  mingled  with  the  people  and  were  absorbed.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  time  when  there  were  quarrels  in  the  name  of  language  in  the  past. 
Sanskrit  was  the  language  from  which  most  of  the  Indian  languages  originated. 
But  language  was  never  a  cause  of  friction  in  the  last  two  thousand  years. 
Politically  India  was  fragmented  and  under  the  control  of  various  kings  and 
rulers.  But  during  all  that  time  there  was  always  a  strange  unity  in  the  country. 
The  stamp  of  Indianness  was  on  everyone,  whether  he  lived  in  the  north  or  south. 
People  in  India  were  great  travellers  and  went  on  pilgrimages  to  far  off  places. 

You  must  try  to  analyse  why  there  was  a  bond  of  unity  among  the  people 
of  India  in  spite  of  not  being  politically  unified.  The  whole  of  India  came  under 
the  control  of  one  ruler  only  about  twice  or  thrice  during  its  entire  history. 
Once  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ashoka,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
later,  to  some  extent,  under  the  Kushanas,  when  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  a  large  part  of  Central  Asia  were  part  of  one  empire.  Harshavardhan 
was  a  great  emperor  and  yet  did  not  control  the  whole  of  India.  During  Akbar’s 
time,  a  very  large  part  of  India  was  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Mughals. 
But  even  then,  some  areas  remained  outside  their  sphere  of  influence.  It  is  for 
the  first  time  that  we  are  one  nation  today.  I  mean  that  India  was  unified  under 
British  rule  and  is  now  an  independent  country.  But  even  when  India  was 
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divided  politically  into  various  kingdoms,  the  stamp  of  Indianness  was  always 
there  on  the  people  all  over  the  country.  India  was  one  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  seas.  It  was  something  more  than  an  idea  of 
a  political  entity  and  the  bond  was  cemented  together  by  various  factors.  You 
will  find  this  concept  of  Aryavarta  as  one  nation  mentioned  in  the  Vedas  and  the 
writings  of  Manu  and  others,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  different  political  kingdoms 
existed  in  the  country  and  different  people  inhabited  the  land. 

I  mentioned  just  now  that  there  has  never  been  any  problem  over  language 
in  India  in  the  past.  Why  should  we  start  fighting  over  it  when  we  are 
independent?  Disunity  is  a  vice  which  has  always  weakened  us  in  the  past.  It 
has  led  to  our  ignominious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  again  and  again. 
There  was  no  dearth  of  bravery  and  courage.  But  we  squandered  it  in  futile 
squabbles  among  ourselves.  That  is  why  Gandhiji  laid  great  emphasis  on  unity 
among  the  people  and  our  success  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  we 
learnt  that  lesson. 

The  Constitution  of  India  lays  special  stress  on  unity  of  the  Indian  languages. 
It  contains  a  list  of  the  thirteen  to  fourteen  languages  of  India.  Then  there  are 
innumerable  dialects  spoken  in  the  hill  regions  and  among  the  tribal  population. 
We  treat  all  of  them  with  due  respect.  But  the  main  languages  of  India  are  listed 
in  the  Constitution  as  national  languages.  Hindi  has  been  given  a  special  place 
because  we  need  one  language  to  knit  the  people  together.  We  want  all  the 
languages  to  flourish.  We  want  English  also  to  continue  because  it  is  so  widely 
spoken  all  over  the  world.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  learn  the  language.  But  we 
want  the  Indian  languages  to  grow. 

However,  though  it  is  a  good  thing  that  Bengali,  Marathi,  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Assamese,  Oriya  and  other  languages  should  flourish  in  their  own  regions,  we 
need  one  language  which  is  understood  all  over  the  country.  Hindi  is  spoken  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  in  North  India.  But  when  I  go  to  South  India,  I 
have  to  have  my  speeches  translated  from  Hindi  or  English  into  their  language. 

How  can  India  function  as  one  nation  if  the  protagonists  of  each  language 
were  in  favour  of  promoting  only  their  own  and  suppressing  the  others? 
Language  then  becomes  a  big  barrier.  You  cannot  move  around  easily  if  you  do 
not  have  a  common  language.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  people  insist  on 
keeping  out  other  languages  from  their  province,  it  will  create  a  barrier  among 
the  provinces.  That  is  why  it  was  decided  that  Hindi  would  be  the  cementing 
force  between  the  various  languages.  The  languages  of  the  provinces  will  of 
course  flourish.  Hindi  will  be  used  to  conduct  official  work  particularly  between 
the  provinces. 

This  is  what  is  laid  down  in  our  Constitution.  But  it  takes  time  to  implement 
it.  Hindi  is  a  fine  language.  But  the  Indian  languages  are  not  geared  to  cope  with 
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the  modern  technical  terminology  of  science  and  technology.  Our  languages 
grew  and  flourished  in  the  pre-industrial  era,  excelling  in  philosophy  and 
metaphysics.  Therefore,  we  have  to  clothe  Hindi  in  a  modern  garb  and  extend 
its  vocabulary.  So  we  are  continuing  to  use  English  side  by  side  with  Hindi. 
English  is  spoken  by  a  very  great  majority  of  people  in  the  world.  It  will  broaden 
the  horizons  of  our  other  languages  and,  secondly,  it  will  act  as  a  link  between 
India  and  other  countries. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  it  at  this  time  in  great  detail.  I  am  merely  trying  to 
show  you  how  absurd  this  quarrel  over  languages  is.  We  want  to  promote  all 
our  great  languages  in  every  way  by  giving  them  a  modern  garb.  The  greatest 
language  in  India,  no  matter  how  widely  it  is  spoken,  cannot  be  used  for  official 
or  business  purposes  unless  it  is  modernized.  The  vocabulary  has  to  be  extended 
to  include  modern  scientific  and  technological  terms.  Otherwise  they  will  lag 
behind.  A  language  must  be  able  to  reflect  the  ideas  and  thoughts  at  home  or  at 
work.  There  is  no  cause  for  dispute  in  this. 

Punjabi  is  one  of  the  fourteen  languages  listed  in  the  Constitution  as  national 
languages.  Punjabi  is  the  language  spoken  in  the  Punjab.  But  Hindi  is  also  spoken 
in  many  parts  of  the  Punjab  as  the  mother  tongue.  So  there  is  no  barrier  to  both 
of  them  existing  side  by  side  in  the  same  province  which  is  a  good  thing.  It  is 
a  sign  of  strength  and  will  lead  to  a  united  country.  The  moment  you  start 
making  distinctions,  both  Hindi  and  Punjabi  will  be  weakened.  So  there  is  no 
argument  about  it.  Both  the  languages  must  be  given  a  fillip.  Everyone  in  the 
Punjab  must  know  Punjabi  as  well  as  Hindi  in  order  to  have  a  close  link  with 
the  rest  of  India.  Why  should  there  be  any  quarrel  over  this?  Fortunately,  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  Hindi  and  Punjabi. 

I  am  trying  to  show  you  that  today  problems  which  have  never  arisen  in 
hundreds  of  years  are  cropping  up.  Language  has  never  been  a  bone  of  contention 
as  it  is  today.  What  does  that  imply?  It  could  mean  many  things.  But  the  most 
important  thing  it  signifies  is  that  India  is  passing  through  a  revolutionary  era  in 
its  history.  It  is  changing  very  rapidly  as  it  has  not  changed  in  thousands  of 
years.  The  entire  society  is  changing  at  the  roots.  A  new  India  is  being  born.  It 
is  not  immediately  visible  to  the  eye  but  gradually  the  changes  will  make  their 
impact  and  a  new  India,  a  new  Punjab  will  emerge.  History  will  judge  this  as 
one  of  the  most  revolutionary  eras  of  our  times. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  revolution  does  not  mean  chaos  and  violence, 
but  a  fundamental  change  in  the  social  order.  Indian  society  is  changing,  its 
villages  and  cities  will  change,  new  modes  of  working  will  be  adopted. 
Agriculture  and  industries  in  India  will  change  and  new  forces  will  emerge. 
This  is  happening  all  over  the  world  but  particularly  so  in  India. 

In  this  revolutionary  age  when  new  forces  are  being  unleashed,  the  people 
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are  buoyant  with  a  new  hope.  The  new  forces  which  are  emerging  are  good  as 
well  as  bad,  and  often  they  tend  to  push  us  in  the  wrong  direction,  towards 
internal  strife,  intentionally  or  inadvertently.  When  the  British  ruled  India  all  our 
attention  was  concentrated  on  opposing  them.  Now  that  we  are  independent, 
there  is  no  external  force  to  contend  with.  So  our  ire  is  directed  against  our 
own  brethren.  We  must  get  to  the  root  of  this  problem.  Language  and  province 
are  not  the  real  issues.  These  are  minor  problems  which  we  can  solve. 

As  far  as  Punjabi  is  concerned,  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  the  main 
language  of  Punjab.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  the  state  speak  the  language. 
The  argument  is  over  the  question  of  the  script.  As  you  know  until  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  Urdu  script  was  used  to  write  Punjabi  and  even  now,  the 
elderly  among  you  must  do  so.  Now  there  is  an  argument  that  Gurmukhi  should 
be  used.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  want  above  all  that  Punjab  should 
progress  and  Punjabi  must  flourish.  Hindi  must  also  be  given  a  place  of  respect. 
It  is  spoken  by  a  larger  number  of  people  in  Haryana.  They  must  be  given  an 
equal  opportunity.  There  is  no  room  for  argument  in  this.  I  cannot  understand 
what  the  fuss  is  about. 

I  have  mentioned  this  because  I  am  coming  from  Delhi  where  a  conference 
has  been  held  for  the  last  four  days  to  go  into  the  question  of  national  integration. 
In  the  Punjab,  every  small  function  is  called  a  conference.  But  this  was  different. 
We  had  invited  1 50  people  from  all  over  the  country  representing  various  parties 
and  professions.  There  were  some  ministers  of  the  central  government,  chief 
ministers  of  the  states,  leaders  of  the  parties  in  Parliament,  scientists,  professors, 
doctors  and  industrialists.84  So  it  was  an  extraordinary  gathering  of  minds 
representing  the  various  facets  of  India.  We  wanted  all  of  them  to  sit  together 
and  discuss  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  prevailing  in  the  country  which  breeds 
disunity  and  creates  barriers,  and  to  find  a  way  of  cleaning  it.  We  can  argue 
and  debate  over  issues,  have  elections  in  which  the  contest  is  free  and  fair.  But 
on  the  fundamental  issues  the  people  of  India  must  be  united.  Otherwise,  India 
will  be  weakened. 

The  conference  lasted  for  four  days  and  these  matters  were  thrashed  out 
at  length.  The  result  of  these  deliberations  have  been  published  in  the 
newspapers.  But  soon  we  are  going  to  publish  pamphlets  in  every  Indian  language 
because  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  point  to  some  fundamental  issues 
which  concern  the  entire  nation,  not  merely  the  Congress.  We  convened  the 
conference  not  because  we  labour  under  some  grave  fear  that  India  has  been 
weakened  or  that  it  is  likely  to  break  up.  India  is  pretty  strong  and  stable.  In 
fact,  if  you  look  at  the  map  of  the  world  or  of  Asia  you  will  find  very  few 

84.  See  fn  77  in  this  section. 
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countries  which  enjoy  the  same  stability  as  India  has. 

However,  we  have  to  be  vigilant.  Freedom  has  come  to  us  after  a  long 
struggle  and  tremendous  sacrifices.  We  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  it.  We  did 
not  get  independence  by  shouting  slogans.  Similarly,  we  have  to  pay  a  price  to 
hold  on  to  that  hard  won  freedom.  The  moment  a  nation  becomes  complacent 
and  disunited,  freedom  slips  away  from  it.  In  this  dangerous  world  of  atomic 
weapons  in  particular  with  the  talk  of  war  and  preparations  for  it,  we  cannot 
afford  to  become  complacent.  So  though  India  is  stable  compared  to  others 
we  must  not  slacken  our  vigilance  but  remain  constantly  prepared  to  challenge 
the  wrongdoer.  We  are  engaged  in  the  great  task  of  building  the  edifice  of  a 
new  India.  Therefore,  we  have  to  root  out  the  divisive  forces  like  communalism, 
casteism,  linguism  and  provincialism.  That  is  why  we  had  convened  this 
conference — to  draw  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  these  dangers  and  to  warn 
them  to  maintain  vigilance.  I  feel  that  this  conference  will  lead  to  a  better 
atmosphere  in  the  country.  You  can  read  for  yourselves  the  conclusions  that 
the  conference  has  arrived  at.  But  they  must  be  followed  up  by  the  people 
themselves.  We  must  work  together  to  create  a  new  and  healthy  atmosphere  of 
cooperation.  We  must  usher  in  a  new  era  in  the  country. 

India  is  a  backward  country  still  though  it  is  ahead  of  many  others  in  this 
region.  It  is  backward  compared  to  the  advanced  affluent  nations  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  remain  backward.  We  are  not  lacking  in  ability  or 
talent.  Circumstances  and  our  own  stupidity  have  made  us  backward.  Now 
that  we  have  got  this  opportunity  to  progress  we  must  take  advantage  and 
quickly.  The  Five  Year  Plans  are  aimed  at  quick  progress.  We  do  not  have  the 
time  to  progress  gradually.  We  have  to  change  the  country  in  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  I  think  we  have  moved  quite  far  on  this  path,  and  in  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  the  entire  face  of  India  will  have  changed.  [Applause]. 

However,  it  requires  the  combined  effort  of  the  entire  nation.  We  are 
implementing  the  Five  Year  Plans.  Ultimately,  it  is  up  to  every  individual  in  India 
to  make  a  concerted  bid,  wherever  he  is,  in  his  own  province,  district  and 
village,  to  take  India  forward  on  the  path  of  progress.  I  have  touched  upon  a 
few  general  topics.  You  are  responsible  adults  and  leaders  in  your  own  areas. 
You  must  grasp  these  ideas  and  learn  the  importance  of  bringing  to  bear  a 
national  perspective  on  all  important  issues  so  that  you  can  infuse  the  others 
with  your  ideas. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  specifically  about  Panchayati  Raj  for 
which  you  are  gathered  here  today.  I  feel,  as  I  have  mentioned  repeatedly,  that 
the  system  of  Panchayati  Raj  which  was  started  all  over  the  country  just  two 
years  ago  has  benefited  everyone.  It  is  a  revolutionary  step  like  the  community 
development  schemes  because  it  creates  a  new  atmosphere  in  the  country.  I 
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have  great  hopes  from  the  Panchayati  Raj  in  our  efforts  to  change  the  face  of 
India. 

What  is  India?  You  cannot  point  to  any  one  thing  because  India  has  thousands 
of  facets.  You  can  discover  its  myriad  forms  wherever  you  look.  It  is  now 
donning  a  new  garb.  About  sixteen  years  ago,  I  had  written  a  book  called  The 
Discovery  of  India  in  the  Ahmadnagar  prison.  You  may  say  that  my  search 
started  in  my  childhood.  I  have  always  sought  to  understand  my  childhood.  I 
have  always  sought  to  understand  what  my  country  is  all  about.  I  am  also  a 
small  fragment  of  my  country.  Yet  what  is  India?  I  visit  the  various  states  and 
meet  the  people  of  different  regions.  I  gaze  at  the  old  great  monuments  and 
buildings  in  the  country  and  read  the  ancient  literature  and  the  modern.  There 
are  innumerable  ways  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  what  India  is.  I  have 
succeeded  a  little  in  my  voyage  of  discovery.  But  it  is  by  no  means  over.  I 
cannot  in  all  honesty  tell  you  now  what  India  is  except  in  small  fragments. 
Whatever  1  say  will  fall  short  of  the  reality  because  India  to  my  mind  is  an 
overwhelming  entity.  I  understand  a  little  of  it  as  all  of  you  must.  So  it  is  not 
easy  to  visualize  India  in  all  its  myriad  forms.  You  have  to  travel,  read,  write 
and  understand  India’s  history.  But  scholarship  and  academic  knowledge  is  not 
enough  to  understand  India.  India  has  from  time  immemorial  been  a  large- 
hearted  entity.  You  cannot  imprison  that  greatness  with  mere  words.  You  have 
to  be  large-hearted  yourselves  to  fully  comprehend  India’s  greatness.  This  is 
where  the  importance  of  unity  comes  in.  All  of  us  must  understand  two 
fundamental  things  about  India.  One  is  that  behind  its  myriad  forces  and  diversity 
lies  a  strong  bond  of  unity  which  has  transcended  political  barriers  and  divisions 
in  the  past  and  held  firm.  The  great  challenges  and  ups  and  downs  that  India 
has  faced  in  its  thousands  of  years  of  history  have  not  succeeded  in  breaking 
that  bond. 

This  is  one  thing.  Secondly,  India  has  myriad  faces  with  its  cities  and 
villages.  But  the  real  India  even  today  lives  in  the  villages.  The  cities  are  also  a 
part  of  India.  But  forty-four  crores  or  more  people  live  in  the  rural  areas. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  understand  what  India  is  all  about,  you  have  to  understand 
India’s  villages.  We  have  to  work  for  progress  in  the  rural  areas.  No  matter 
how  prosperous  the  cities  are,  so  long  as  80%  of  the  populations  do  not  participate 
in  that  prosperity,  India  cannot  progress.  So  we  started  implementing  the 
community  development  schemes  nearly  ten  years  ago  in  order  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance  in  the  rural  areas.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  that  they  have 
helped  a  great  deal.  But  we  feel  that  it  is  not  enough. 

The  great  tasks  that  await  the  nation  today  cannot  be  handled  by  government 
officials  or  ministers  alone.  They  can  certainly  guide  and  advise  and  lead  the 
way.  They  can  make  good  laws.  But  ultimately  the  responsibility  of  doing  the 
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work  rests  with  the  people.  How  can  a  nation  of  forty  crores  be  run  by 
governmental  fiat?  If  it  could  be  done  we  would  immediately  pass  orders  that 
India  should  be  transformed  from  a  poor  country  into  a  rich  one.  But,  as  you 
know,  this  is  not  possible.  India  can  become  prosperous  only  through  the 
efforts  of  India’s  millions,  their  hard  work  and  understanding  and  mutual 
cooperation.  All  this  will  not  come  about  on  its  own. 

Slogan  mongering  is  extremely  fashionable  in  the  Punjab.  Slogans  may  be 
good  to  excite  enthusiasm.  But  have  they  ever  achieved  anything  useful?  You 
have  to  work  hard  to  achieve  something.  You  cannot  build  a  bridge  or  produce 
crops  by  shouting  slogans.  You  have  to  work  for  it. 

Therefore  India’s  millions  must  work  very  hard.  When  the  British  ruled 
India  they  were  not  particularly  concerned  about  the  masses  and  their  welfare. 
They  were  mainly  concerned  about  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  defending 
India’s  borders  from  external  threats,  and,  thirdly,  collection  of  revenues.  Now 
that  India  is  free,  the  government  faces  all  these  problems.  The  most  important 
thing  for  a  nation  is  to  maintain  its  sovereignty.  The  second  duty  before  us  is  to 
eradicate  poverty  and  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses.  The  British 
were  not  interested  in  this  aspect  of  administration.  They  merely  collected  the 
revenue  and  left  the  masses  to  their  own  fate. 

We  have  to  levy  taxes  too.  But  we  now  use  it  for  development  and  betterment 
of  the  masses.  We  want  to  improve  agriculture  and  set  up  industries  in  order  to 
produce  new  wealth.  We  have  to  invest  the  money  in  such  a  way  that  it  leads 
to  prosperity  among  the  people.  There  is  no  other  alternative  before  us.  It  must 
be  backed  by  the  hard  work  of  the  people.  We  cannot  improve  our  standard  of 
living  by  going  round  with  a  begging  bowl  to  other  countries.  We  have  to 
produce  new  wealth  by  our  own  effort  from  land  and  industries  and  every 
other  possible  means.  The  more  we  produce,  the  greater  will  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  be.  It  is  not  gold  and  silver  but  the  goods  that  we  produce  in  our  factories 
and  village  craft  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  All  of  us  must  work 
hand  in  hand  towards  that  goal.  Then  we  must  make  proper  arrangements  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  that  wealth.  It  is  not  proper  that  it  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  a  few. 

Now,  the  government  at  the  Centre  or  in  Chandigarh  can  certainly  help  the 
people  in  all  these  tasks.  They  can  ruin  everything  too  if  they  are  incompetent. 
But  no  matter  how  good  a  government  is  it  cannot  do  anything  on  its  own.  It  is 
up  to  the  people  to  make  the  effort  and  quickly.  So  the  only  course  open  to  us 
is  that  millions  of  human  beings  must  participate  in  the  national  tasks.  That  is 
why  we  have  started  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  to  teach  the  people  to  handle 
the  responsibilities  of  administering  their  own  villages.  The  people  must  have 
the  power  to  undertake  tasks  of  development  to  build  roads  and  schools,  to  set 
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up  small  industries  or  adopt  improved  techniques  of  agriculture;  power  must 
not  remain  in  the  hands  of  officials.  [Applause]. 

As  you  can  see,  there  are  various  reasons  why  I  call  this  a  revolutionary 
step.  One,  right  from  the  olden  days,  the  country  has  been  ruled  by  kings  and 
satraps.  If  they  happened  to  be  good  and  intelligent,  they  ruled  well.  Others  did 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  reins  of  power  were  vested  in  the  ruler  and  his 
representatives  and  officials.  The  British  imposed  a  rule  by  bureaucracy.  The 
district  magistrate  ruled  over  an  entire  district.  A  hierarchical  system  of 
administration  was  built  up.  Sometimes  the  officials  were  good,  sometimes 
not.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  the  reins  of  administration  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  people. 

Today,  when  we  are  striving  for  the  uplift  of  millions  of  human  beings, 
power  has  to  be  delegated.  The  officers  in  the  Punjab  are  a  good  lot  by  and 
large  except  that  I  have  a  complaint.  In  my  opinion  they  tend  to  interfere  too 
much  in  the  implementation  of  the  community  development  schemes.  The 
people  are  not  allowed  a  free  hand.  This  happens  everywhere.  We  want  to 
remove  these  ills  so  that  the  sarpanch  and  his  panchayat  are  supreme  in  their 
region,  not  the  officials.  [Applause].  You  too  must  not  discharge  your  duties  in 
a  bureaucratic  manner.  Too  much  officialdom  is  bad.  You  may  make  mistakes 
or  occasionally  stumble  and  fall.  But  that  is  preferable  because  you  will  learn 
from  your  mistakes  and  grow  in  stature  in  the  process.  That  is  far  better  than 
that  an  official  should  rule  from  above,  no  matter  how  good  the  officer  is. 

What  is  our  goal  ultimately?  I  told  you  that  we  want  to  improve  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  masses  and  build  a  prosperous  nation.  But  ultimately  we  want 
to  train  people  and  produce  human  beings  of  quality.  Once  that  is  done, 
everything  else  follows  automatically.  Trained,  intelligent  human  beings  can 
bring  about  prosperity  by  improving  agriculture  and  setting  up  industries,  etc. 
So  it  is  human  beings  who  count.  If  the  people  lack  quality  everything  else  is 
useless.  So  we  have  to  make  arrangements  to  train  human  beings  and  build 
character.  Human  beings  are  moulded  through  experience  and  handling 
responsibilities.  If  you  want  to  learn  to  swim,  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  get 
into  the  water.  You  cannot  stand  outside  and  learn  to  swim  by  listening  to 
lectures. 

The  people  must  learn  to  govern,  I  want  that  if  not  today,  fifty  or  even  a 
hundred  years  hence,  every  single  man  and  woman  in  India  must  have  the 
ability  to  govern  and  administer  the  country.  [Applause].  People  must  acquire 
new  skills  and  ability  and  administration  must  be  delegated  down  the  line.  If  the 
people  of  the  Punjab  are  capable  of  handling  the  reins  of  power,  the  entire 
burden  of  administration  will  be  lightened.  The  work  load  is  naturally  lighter 
when  millions  of  hands  participate. 
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I  do  not  know  how  long  all  this  will  take.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  great 
progress  in  the  world  and,  on  the  other  hand,  rapid  changes  are  taking  place. 
Apart  from  the  nuclear  weapons  Man  is  aspiring  to  reach  the  moon.  I  think  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  now.  New  sources  of  energy  are  changing  the 
face  of  the  world  completely.  The  industrial  revolution  which  was  triggered 
off  by  the  discovery  of  steam  power  and  electricity  has  transformed  the  world. 
Now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  another  revolution  wrought  by  the  discovery 
of  atomic  energy.  We  have  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  I  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  in  another  fifty  or  hundred  years.  But  one  thing  I  am  certain  about, 
and  that  is  the  world  as  we  know  it  will  be  completely  transformed  in  about 
fifty  years  or  sixty  to  seventy  years.  So  we  have  to  be  in  tune  with  the  times. 

Panchayati  Raj  is  a  revolutionary  step  which  teaches  the  people  to  handle 
responsibilities.  They  learn  from  their  mistakes  and  in  the  process,  they  grow 
in  stature.  Nobody  can  then  come  and  rule  over  you  or  take  away  your  wealth. 
Your  money  will  be  invested  for  your  own  benefit.  Panchayati  Raj  was  first 
adopted  in  Rajasthan  and  Andhra  Pradesh.  Four  or  five  more  states  have  followed 
suit  and  now  Punjab  is  also  joining  in.  The  elections  have  been  held. 

So  this  is  a  very  auspicious  day  for  all  of  you.  Those  who  have  been 
elected  have  to  shoulder  a  great  responsibility.  The  people  in  the  villages  will 
look  to  you  for  guidance.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  will  be  upon  you  to 
see  how  you  handle  this  great  responsibility.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  friendly 
competitive  spirit  among  the  various  states  to  see  which  one  handles  Panchayati 
Raj  best.  To  me  all  the  states  in  India  are  the  same.  They  are  all  dear  to  me.  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  comparisons.  Every  state  has  its  own  qualities.  But  what 
draws  me  to  the  Punjab  is  that  in  spite  of  many  weaknesses  and  defects,  it  is  a 
state  which  is  bursting  with  vitality.  [Applause].  That  is  most  important  for  a 
nation’s  progress.  [Applause].  Everybody  has  great  hopes  of  you.  Millions  of 
men  and  women  are  now  going  to  shoulder  new  responsibilities  and  exercise 
new  power.  You  must  do  so  boldly  without  cause  for  fear  even  if  mistakes  are 
made  in  doing  so.  You  can  always  rectify  the  mistakes.  You  must  not  refrain 
from  doing  something  out  of  fear.  Our  bureaucrats  and  government  officials 
must  understand  clearly  that  their  role  is  that  of  advisers.  They  must  give  up 
the  old  ways  of  autocratic  rule  over  the  people.  You  can  learn  a  great  deal  from 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  most  important  task  before  us  is  to  improve  agriculture.  We  must 
adopt  modern  techniques.  Punjab  is  ahead  of  the  others,  I  agree.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  you  can  do  to  improve  production.  You  must  set  up  small 
industries.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Punjab  because,  for  one  thing,  there 
have  been  a  large  number  of  industries  here  from  the  beginning,  cottage 
industries.  The  people  are  skilled  workers.  Every  village  has  a  number  of  them. 
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So  the  next  step  was  easy.  As  Punjab  had  a  strong  foundation  for  the  setting  up 
of  industries  so  fifty  small  industries  are  now  coming  up.  Large  industries  will 
also  be  set  up,  but  I  am  not  concerned  about  that  much.  But  it  is  important  that 
small  industries  should  be  set  up  because  small  industries  give  an  impetus  to 
growth.  So  the  panchayat  samitis  must  take  up  the  task  of  improving  agricultural 
production  and  setting  up  small  industries  as  priorities.  Thirdly,  there  must  be 
small  cooperatives  in  every  village  because  that  is  the  only  way  to  succeed  in 
the  rural  areas. 

The  small  farmer  cannot  go  very  far.  But  we  do  not  want  individuals  to 
have  large  landholdings  either.  So  the  only  remedy  is  to  form  cooperatives 
which  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  small  farmer.  They  can  afford  to  buy  new 
implements,  set  up  small  industries  and  undertake  many  tasks  which  they  cannot 
do  on  their  own.  Therefore  it  is  essential  that  India  should  have  a  system  of 
different  kinds  of  cooperatives.  All  of  you  must  participate  in  this  as  you  have 
been  doing  in  the  past. 

These  are  broad  facts.  The  important  thing  is  to  create  a  new  atmosphere 
in  which  there  is  awareness  about  the  revolutionary  step  that  is  being  taken 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  system.  The  habit  of  cooperation  must 
become  ingrained  in  men  and  women  in  order  to  make  the  state  prosperous. 
You  must  learn  not  to  fritter  away  your  strength  in  useless  squabbles.  You  can 
take  it  from  me  in  writing  that  Punjab  can  progress  only  through  mutual 
cooperation  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs.  There  is  no  valour  in  trying  to 
pull  down  one  another.  It  is  a  sign  of  stupidity  to  quarrel,  for  it  only  weakens 
the  people. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  you  must  not  spread  rumours  or  make 
insinuations  which  cause  bitterness.  Those  who  are  interested  in  communal 
harmony  must  show  affection  for  everyone  and  remember  only  the  good  things. 
You  must  try  to  prevent  bad  blood  between  communities  and  concentrate  your 
attention  on  tasks  of  development.  You  must  fearlessly  use  your  new  powers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  I  hope  that  you  will  soon  become  completely 
autonomous  in  your  own  areas. 

We  have  gathered  here  today  on  the  auspicious  Gandhi  Jayanti  day.  It  was 
proper  that  the  Punjab  could  take  this  momentous  step  on  this  day.  I  want  you 
to  go  from  here  carrying  a  picture  of  India  as  a  whole  and  the  role  that  Punjab 
has  to  play.  There  should  be  no  narrow-minded  thinking  in  this.  1  would  also 
like  to  remind  you  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  both  men  and  women.  If 
you  bear  all  this  in  mind  Punjab  will  definitely  set  a  great  example  for  the  rest  of 
India. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 
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Uttar  Pradesh  Tour 

(i)  Lucknow  and  Kanpur 

7.  In  Lucknow:  Development  in  General85 

FTtf  fM  #tf  f^t  I,  ttf  M  ^  1 1 
wrr* 

^  if  3  FF  5FF  f^EFT  %  FTF  TTF  #F  Ft  FcffTF  fyTFT  F^FF  Ft  FTFF  I,  FTt^ 
T#  F#  t  FF4  I  FETt  FFT  Ft?T  4  Ft  FFFtt  afftt  TFTft  I  FFffc  ?TT  FT1F  if  fetFf 
FTt  4t  FETT  FTF$FF>  %  I 

FFF,  t,  ijt  FTTJF  F$T  f%  FFT  FFT  F^T  3,  Ft  FTF,  FFT  Ft  FTRIFT  # 

Ft  ftf  t#  fF  1 1  ft:  f%?t  #  ffj  fff-fff  ftf  I  fr  Fter  ft  FFft-FRft  fft  I, 

-o  •  ' 

FTFt  4t  t?  FTTFt  FFFTtt  SdFIH  if  I  sTTIRTR  tjF  cttFT  FTTJF  F#  FFT  FTT  FTF  I  ^  FFTFTt 
?TTFF  3FTCT  FFT  %  TTFTFTF  4  FFT  5 3TT  FTF  %  f^FTF  %  I  TtftTF  Ftft  #T  %  FFTft 
FTtf§RT  ft  T^t  I,  fFTTFtt  FTFTt  I  FFTFTft  TRT  FFRt  F?t  I  FEft  IF  FfFFTR  FT<fW 
FFFT  ^  ^  gR  FF  Ft  t  FF^  FTF  *f  ^  I  FF  FTT?T  FF  TTTF  Ftt  MFlFd  Ft  Ftcft  %, 
FF  FETtM  f,  «ftTT  FsrftTT  FTF  f^TFTT  Ft,  FF  FFTFcT  TTfFfcT  FFTTt  t,  FTEET  FfttFTR 
ttF  tr,  FF  Fttt  Ftt  I  FTT  FTEt  FpJ  FFT  %  FtftTF  4)4l  FTF,  %tt  4eT  FiittI  FTFT,  RFT 
FF  FFTFTft  TTF  Fit  %  I  FR  FfsJFTE  FTF  %  TF%  FIFt  FtT  FT  FFFt  FFT  fF  FfT  %  I  FF5T, 
FF  FTF  RFT  FgF  FFft  FTF  t  #T  FTT%  FTF  #Ft  Ft  TW  Fit  fF^RFfT  FFrfT  1 1  FF 
RFT  FF  TETF  FRF  4f  FTF  TTFTFT  ffe  TTF  Ff  F#  FTTfcIFTTft  FTF  Ft  T#  1 1  FTffrt  FT 
FEt,  FFRTTF  Ft  RTF  FFF-FRft  FFT 1 1  sETfit  ^  FEt  I TTFRT  fF  FFFETT  I  TTF1F  FFFEft 
F  FgF  FTF  tt,  TRr4fiTFT  FFFFT  F  FF  gd^Hd  FFFTft  %,  FTfFfFT  FFFTft  "F,  TTTFTfjTFT 
FFFTft  1 1  Ft  FF  F#T  I,  TTFF  F#T  TETfF  FRF  F  Ft  Ft  TTFTTft  I,  FF^ftl  tFrTRt 

fftF  tttFH  ffft  ff%  i  FFffFr  frf  Ft  fttF,  Tft  4f  fttF  qFrT^t  fRt  Frnt  4  tfF 

I,  FRft  tFr  FFTTft  TFt  I  FRTt  F  I  fetF  #  FFlF  Ft  ?TFT  FFT  f|,  FFT  FTF  F# 
Ft  Ft  FRF  Ftf  FFFT I  FRt,  FF  FTF  fF?FF  1 1  Ft  FTlfFTR  FF  FTFSFFT  t  %  FfFf 
%  FRT  Ft  I 


85.  Speech,  24  September  1961,  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Antarim  Zila  Parishads,  at  Moti 
Mahal.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7397,  NM  No.  1463. 

The  Congress  had  won  40  out  of  46  seats  in  the  elections  to  the  presidentship  of  the 
Antarim  Zila  Parishads  held  in  Uttar  Pradesh  in  July  1961.  National  Herald ,  30  July 
1961,  p.  1. 

86.  According  to  the  National  Herald  of  25  September  1961,  on  being  told  by  Chaturbhuj 
Sharma,  Minister  of  State  for  Local  Self-Government,  who  was  in  attendance,  that  there 
was  no  woman  president  or  woman  chairman,  Nehru  addressed  the  gathering  as  brothers. 
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REST,  RTR  #  tfR  R#  #t?  RF  RFRT  R#  #RT  t  #  RT# 

7  •  • 

ERR#  %  #,  ERT  tRTSFRRRTtf#RFfRT#l  RFRT  ^t?TT  tRFT#  REE,  T#  3T# 
R#f  TgF  R# ,  ERt  RTET  RE#  R#  RPlftRE  R#  RxfciiRT  R%  I  TgF  R#  I  FtiftR  RF  EE, 
HEIR#  TFT  tf  E>FRIdl  t,  $t#  RET  t  #  TRTEFT  Tit  tf  ETR#  RcE  tlvl  Fltl  t  <gE 
RTTRT,  RF  FR  RT#  E>  ET#f  REf#  RTF##  t  #ET  $  I  Mtt  RF  R#  #  RUM  RTT 
TRE  ERT  FtRT  I  #  ETTR  ETRt  yfclPlRT^t  R#  T|t,  tf  E#  ftETR  RRT  t  It  R?#  t#ERT 
t  tt  f##f  R# 1  RF  #  TREE 1 1  ETE#  #tftft  t  ft  jRT  |  ETtf  #R-RF  E#t  RTF 
fRTR  #t  RTET t  EFT,  RF  1 1  tf#R  RF  E#TF  ETTRT  TREE  R#  1 1  TREE  #  I,  I  RTEE 
t  f#TEt  ET#TRT  tfR  #?T  t  TgF  FEETE  t  E#  RET#  #RT  RE  RT  E#E  RE  RT  ftt  RTT 
ETEftfT§R#RTtTFEETFt#ERE  FEETE  #E  EFT  ET#f  #T  RTTf#  ETTFft#  RT, 
EE  ETE  #RT  Ff#  I,  EEfE  I  ETRT  %  #  F#ET,  tf#R  Ft  #FT  RTTRT  I,  R#ft?T  RTT# 
t  #E  RTT#  R#  #  FR#  #E  t  HTT#  REf#  ETTFtf  #E  # ,  Ef  #3T  R#  RT#  R#  RET  ERTt 
FT,  RFlt  FE#  t,  RF  FE#  E,  t?T  RT  t  RRT  ER#  #  I  ET#  EE#  R|R  ET#  El#  R# 
RT1ERERTET  I,  ERRt  ItOHI,  EFTRT,  TET#  EE  tET  RT#f  E#  1 1  R##  t§T  #  RRR 
yft#R  3RTFT  t#FT  Fit  Tit  t,  ETREF  tf#  #  RTlftE  R#  TFt  1 1  Rp  E%  ft#  tf# 
R#  ETTRSERTET  I,  R%  ft#  #  ETR  TET#  R#  #  #ETE  RFRT,  Rt  ft#  #  E#f  t  REE 

#  FE  ETERT,  ETTERTE  #  g#FTT  E  4)4  RRR  Fldl  t 1  RRT  R#f  ft)  FRTR  EgE  RFT  RRR 
#tf  RR  I,  RTTRRR  tFTRf  1 1  3TR  R#  tFRR  RTRf  I  FR#  tfR,  tf%R  RRT  RF  I  #T 
#RF  RR  t  #tf  1 1  t#  jftRT  t  tf  ftRTR  RRR  RTRTT  I,  RF  TREf  #  ^r#R  t  #TRRT 
tFT  RR#  1 1  RRf?  RT#  TT^R#  I,  RRjtf  R#  I,  tf  FR#  tfR  tf  tfTR  RR#  I  #T 
ttsT  #  f  I  tf  RF#  #  RET  I  TETR  RE#  RR  FR  tfRETT  I  tf  RRR  tf  #,  RF#  tf  #T 
RF#  #  RT#  t  RFRT  ftRETT  FF##,  t#3RT,  Rtff#  R#  T#t  t  f#E  FR  tt  ttet 
1 1  R#  f#RR  t  tf  f#RT#f  RR  RRR  tf#  I  RTFRRER  #  tf  f#FTR  t  REfT  gRT  t, 
RRRRTRT  RRTRT  t,  Rf  ##  I  tt#-tf#  RRRRET  RF  RRT  R#  I 

1 3Ttf  RRR  RTF  TFT  RT,  RRT  TFT  RT  tf#  R#,  f#T  FR#  #§T  t  RTR  TRRT  #  ftFTFT 
t  tf  RR#  FTJRT  R#?T  t,  RT#  TFT  R#  -3TTR  RRRT  R#  FTRR  tft  t  RTR#  t,  ERR# 
TTTRTRT  RTRT#  R#TRT  ##  #,  RF  R#9T  #RTR  RR  1 187  t#  RTTR  RR  t  RTRgF  FR# 

#  #RTR  t  R#  RR#  <9W  t,  f#5t  FR  RFF  R#  t,  -3TTR  FTETt  1 1  RF  FR#  #  RR 
#RTR  #  Ff,  t#  RI#TRR  RRT  t#  Rl#f  RTF#  RTR  R#  t,  ##f  RR#  MR  I,  #T 

#  RTTR  M5T  #  RRT  t#  FR  RRR  FR#  #?T  RT  t  RR#  ^TFET  R#§T  1 1  R#?  3nf#T 
t  ERR#  ##,  #T  R#,  #  RTR  Rf  RF  t  RRTR  #  tfR  R%  #FR#  t,  RTTR  RTT#  Rlt  t, 
t#  FTR  RT  #  RgT  1 1  ##f-S#f  R?ftR  RFTTt  t,  ##- ##  RTETRET  RFFTt  1 1  #  FRftR 
FRRTT  ##  t  RT#f  RTRTt  t,  ##  RRF  t  FTftRT,  t#  ##-##  RTTTM#  t  RTRTt  1 1 


87.  See  item  169. 
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Tjftft  RR1R  RTft  1 1  FRft  RFT  ’ft  RTR  ftf  ftp  ft  FRTt  ft  RF  ?§R  fftft  t  RTR?  ft, 
ft*  $tdlR,  FR  d<6  ft,  RF  '■'dldl  TpTFIR  F 1  RTTft  ftft  RTF  RTft  t,  difftd  ftsft  ft 
did  4  ?pi$Ki  %,  ftft  ft  '■xlidi  tfdf  ftf  1 1  didl  RF  did  fft  dft  FR  di$  TT?  ¥ 
fftft  W  Id  R  FT  RdT  ft  4  RF-RF  d-,1  >  •g  I  d ,  d^d  RF-RF  RR  ft  f,  d  ‘  d-d  ‘  r.  ft,  ftft 
ft,  FRft  ft?  FTlft  I  ft?  if  RRFTRT  ffft  R#  %  f§T  ft  RTRft  ftft  RRifft  ft  RTTTIlR 
%  ft?  FRft  Rft  ftft  RJIRdlf  ftft  I,  RTRR  [ftcMdl  |,  ftfftR  3TR?  ft  ftf  -3TTR  RTM 
Fftft  RTFft  tfttftftfRTRRFlfftFftftftfft  Fftft  RTft  %  ftftf  ft  ftftRT  ft 
RTTRT  I  #T  3TR  TTT  ftf  ftftt  ft  ftft  ft  FtRT  I,  RRT-Rcfj  Rlftf  RTTRT  I,  ftf  RF  RR 
fddldi<  d§d  ft  Rldl  ft  R3)  3%  Rd«3lft  ft  deft  ^dldl  FtRT  ft  I 

FRlft  RTRft  ftd  ft  ft  dlft  d><dl  ft,  RRT  ft  ftft  RTf  3TRR  d><dl  ft  FlMdxi  ft 
fft  slid  ft  ft?  ftf  ftft-ftft  d)l«aid  RTR  ft  ddld  ft  I  FRft  RRT  FT  ft  dKI  RR  ddftdl  I 
RTTRJ?  ft  RT  FRIRFT  ft  ft  RT?  3%  RTTTT3Tft  ftt  RTR,  FTRR  ft,  ftfRTR  Rs|R  3RR  Rift  fftft 
ft  RFRT  ft  fftRTR  FRft  1ft  e§5  ftRT  ftt  ftftftt  fftft  ft,  c§R  ft  Rftft  ft  Rtft  ft  I 
RTR  ftft  R?  fttft  FTRT  ft  FTRT  I,  ft?  ft  Rfft  FRft  R§R  RddftD  ft  1 1  ft 
Rdldft)  ft  fft  RRT  ft  FRft  ftdll  5fftT,  fftftRRT?  ftRT  FR?  5fft?T  ft,  dgd  FfTR$RRT  ft  ftft 
Rf  RTRRft  Rf  I  ft  RRTR  RTTRT  |  ftf  ftft  RTRT  t  FR?  ftT  RTT  fRTRTR,  fft  TfFTR 
FR  ftRT  ft  ?  ft  FRft  ft  RRTRT  RTTRT  |  fft  RF  ftf  FR  ft  RR?f  Rift  ft  ftft  RF  ftf 
FR  ft  ft  ft  ftft  Tg^df  ft  ftft  ftlft  dl<4d  ft  ffRlT  ft  fft  ftfft  ftf  FR  ft  I  ftfT  dddld 
3ftf  fft  Rft-Rft  ft^RT  Rft  I  ftfi<  Rft  R  ftf  RfftR  ftfT  dddld  RRT  RF  ft  fft  RIReBR 
ft  ft  ft  fttRR  ft  ftR  ft  Fftft  ftf  ft  dgd,  did!  RFfftf  RRf  -3R8T  FR  ddld  RTR  Fft 
RF  fftR  RTftFT  ft?  ftftR  RNftf  RTFftf  RF  RTftft  I  Rftf  fRTR  RRTRT,  Rft  ftR  ^ft 
|  ftft  Rlftf  ft  I  RTR  RR  RTft  ft,  FT  RR>  RRTRT  ft  I  RRRT  RRT  RTR  ft  ftf  RRRT 
TgR  ft  ft  I  3TR  Rift  RRTR  ft  fftdldl  ft  ft?  ft?  RRF  ft  fftdldi  ft  RF  ft  fft  ft  Id 
RF  RTRftf  RRRT  ft  I  ft?  T3lft  RRTR  ft  ftf  RTR  ftST  ft  RTft,  RFT  ft  fft?TR  ft  RFftf 
R^  ft,  R§R  ftRT  RR  ?ft  ft,  FFRR^  ft  ft  RTft  ftfft  Rift  ft  I  ftf  RF  ?TR  Rift  FFTt  RF^ 
Rft  ft,  Rftft  fftft  F?  did  Rftf  ft  I  ftfRRT  RRi  ftf  RRFTFT  ft  ftfR  RRT  fftR  RRT  ft  RRRT 


ftf  RR?  RF  RTR,  RF  ft  RRTRftf  ?TR  ft  RRRT  4  RRft  RfftRF?  RRT  ft?  RRft  RTft 
RF  ft  fft  ft  RgR  RRTft  ft  RFT  RRT  fftRfftRT  RT,  RRT  fftRTftR  RF,  flfftRR  ftfRftft 
RF,  RTftRR?  RF,  R?TRft  FR  RR  ftft  ?ft  ft  I  fftRTftST  ft  ?ftRT  RFT,  ?ft,  ftfftR  RRft  ftft 
TRF?  RgR  TgTT  FR  FR  RRTRR  Rfftfftft  Rft  ft  ?ft  1 1  RF  ?ftRT  RFT  ?TRTF  ftft  Rft,  RF 
RR5T  RTRft  ft,  ?fteT  JRT  I,  RTFRT  ft  RTRRft  RFTRdl  RfftTT,  ftfftR  ftftRTT?  ftf  FR 
RRft  ftRT?  RJR  ft  ft  ft  FR  RRTRR  dfdfddl  R?  RT  ft  egR  |  ft  RF  RTffrlRFff  FT 
Rft  fft  ftf  RTfftftft  RRTft  ft?  ftftft  RRTRT  RRT  RT  RRT  fftft  ft  RTR?  I  RRT  ftftft 
?PR  Rft  ftff  ft  fvTRTT  I  ft?  fftft  ft  ft  RTftRR?,  fftftRR  ftfft?ft  FTRT  RT  RF  fftft  ft 
eft  RTf  ft  RT  ft  RTR  ft  Rifft?  Rft  ft?  RTR  fft  ftftftf  ?FR  Rft  ^ftf  R)FdlF  RTft  ft 
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FttRrersftrfifeFT^DiT&i  1 stfst,  ff  tt  wtm  §3tt,  FgF  ft#  ftft  gi ,  fM  tdf 
FT  TFT,  ttftTT  FF  ftTFRftST  FRTtt?T  M  it  TFT  I  FF  FFF  W  E§$,  FTRT  FTTi  FT  FT 
FFF  TFT  ttfor  TFT  Fit  1  -3TF  FTTFTt  FFF  Ti  1 1  FTp£  FTF  Ft  FT  '^FT  Ti  f ,  FF 
Ft  3TTCF)t  TTfifcTFt  FT  T#  I  FTTif,  FTTWf  i  Ti  1 1  Fit  Rl^Flt)  FTFT  Ftit  FT  1 1 
f^TTT#§T  T^HT,  #E  it,  FftFT  FFTt  %  WFT  fiTFEt  FTTt,  TTFTF  ti  FTTt  #T  FEti  | 
itT  ^RE  FTFFTF  Ft  <gid)  g^Md  d)<MI  dil  TFT,  3TTFFTF  FRTT  Rldl  FT  FTET  %  Ft  6Ml! 
FtT  FF#  FFFft  Fft  illsHI  I  F#  T#  %  FTTTtF  if,  F(tF  if,  T^-Ti  FT  FT#  I  FT 
FT#  FF#  FTTT  iif,  Ft  Ffti  W1  FT#  FTFT  i#t,  Ft  #ft  Ft  TE#  i  FTTFT  I, 
FFT-FFT  dMddfl  gi  Flddfl  FFT  FT),  TgT  FTt  -did)  I  FT  wi  d<Jldl  %  dgd  FTF3FFT  did 
i,  FF#t  ddl  Fd),  T^T  Fft  did)  I  T[FT-ttcE  FW,  dSd)l  FtT  dSdf)  T%  I  ddl#  Fit 
tTcE  FFTFET I TST  Fft  FTFFff  FT  FtT  #t  Tt  #T  #T  #EFft  I  F#  FTET  FT#  FTft  I 
Ft  TFFT  F#  FT  FWT  FEt  FFf  I  FF  Ft  FTF  I  ft#T  FF  FTWt  FfsJFTFT  TTFTF  # 
F#  Ft,  gFTT  #  FT%  Tit  I 

FRT  %  FTT  FF  iTT  #FTT  F  F##  FTF  FF  gTTTT  Ft  FFT  %  FT  I  FF)  FFF  TFTTF 
Ft  it%  %  F%,  TJTTT  ft  Tit  I  FTTT  Ft  FF  ##  Fft  W  $  TFTTF,  FF  TFTTF  WET  T# 
#t  ft  #  TTF-TTF  if  3#  F#  FTTT  ftE##  Ft  3#  FF  ft  FF  FF  FT#  Fft  TTTft 
f##Tft  T#  1  FTFt  RTF##  Fft  ####  F#t  1 1  ft#T  FFf  FFT  3TET#T  % 
ddfldK  I,  FF  FF  3TT#  FTTT 1 1  Ft  FTF  #tf  t%  tt  fertt  F)i[cld)l^l  FTF  1 3TtT  f%FRtt 
Fit  PlwtdlRdl  FRT  Ftt,  FTF  FtFt  ^  FFTT  1 1  FTF  FFTF  FT  gF-?TR  FFT  %  -3TT  F%, 
^fFrF  ^dld  F  3TT^  'itd-t  ^  FT%  Fit  %  f%  3TTFF)T  d)li  FF)  did  ftd  FFT  Rh  FT 
F3FF  FFF^T  FFT,  FTIFFTt  FF)  FFT  gf  i,  FF^  3TTF  I  FFT  i  f%  3TTF  F%  Fttt  %,  %FF 
%  FFF  FR  FFF^t,  FF  FFT  I  3TTFFTt,  Fit  FFF  I  Ft  3TTF  RTFM 1 1  3fR  FFF  ^tt  FR? 
FTF  FR  FTF  %,  feFRT  %,  %  I  fR  FTF  3TF%-3TFF  FFT^  if  #T  FTF  3T50T  FT^,  FTF 

FWft  FT  Fit  %  FFTtt  FT^t  FF  I  FFTft  FF  FF  1 1  FF  Fit  I  FTF  fR  RtFW  FFf% 
FFif  FtT  Fit  FTFt  if  FT#  Ft#  I,  #%F  FTRf  f%  #cft  -3TFft  Ftctt  I  FFif  FTtf  FTif 
F§t  FTF  Fit  1 1  #rft  3TFft  Fit  F1F%  I  FT  3TTFF)  Fgri  FF  3TFt  Ft  FT  3TTTFt  FFT 
FTTTET  FT  MT  Ft,  3TFTFTF  F^tTF,  FF^  Fit,  FF  FF  FRt  Ft  FTFTt  I  FT  FF  FTFFT 
I  F^i  I  FT#FF  TTFf  FFT  FF  f|  FFFit  F#  Ft  I  #T  FTF  felTF  FTF  FFF)  FTF  FT 

if,  it  F’i  if,  itr  F'i  if  Re  %tt  ftf  Fdi  ttrt  Fft  frft  tiif)  Ftt  fff  i  i  Fii 

Fit  %  Fit  gdjHd  FTTT  tt  FT  FF  dli  HIJd  FT  TFT  FFT  FFF  TTFTtt  %,  FFT  TRTF  FFFT 
i  I  TtfFTT  FFT  FTi  TTF  did")  TF^t  dl^l  FT  FTF)  FF  Fdi  FTF  if  FTT  FTF  Ftt  Rf  3ttT 
3ldi-F'Ti  FTT  did  Midi  Fi'  FFFTT  ?JF  F R,  TTli  FTTF  %  Mid  FFF  FTft  |f  I  TTT%  FTF 
FRF  TfF  i  FTTF  ^  I  Ft  FF  FFT  FTF  tt  FTTft  ill4lul  FTFT  Ft  %,  FTRt,  FF  FFT  FTTFT 
ft  Tit  i  Fit  TTtt,  FIT  FF  Tit  i,  TiflT  Sdtt  TlfT  FTTF  FT  TFT  FFF  TTFTFT  i  FtT  FFiRTT  I 

FTF  if  grrt  FTFT  3TTFFT  EFTT  Rdldl  g^ I  TRE  ?ft  FF  FTF^  T|TT,  id d did  FtFTT  I 

Fit  itrrtt  fff#t  fIftt  Rift#  itr  it-itT  T#t  %  ff  Tit  i  i  ff  fft  i  ?  if  Tit 
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rtrrt  OTRft  R77Rft  ft^r  I  fft  Rftf  i  ft  =e^tt  %  Rift  fttft  lift  ft  Rrrr  gfftER 

I,  ftfftR  RTR  %  RTR  RRft  7TT7T9T  ft  I,  RRRlt  3TTR  ftft,  RR  I  3TTRft  RSTt  ftt  ftt  RRRT 
Rlfft?  I  RRffft  UHSHI  RTfftft  fft  fR  fft?T7  RJT  7ft  I,  fRTTT  ft$T  fftR7  RT  TFT  1 1  fRlft 
RRT  RftsR 1,  3TR7 fR 73Tft  3TRft Rlfft  ftt  ftft,  Rff  fR  7fft  I,  ft  RR5  ftRT  R77 TlRlft 
ft  3TRft  Rift  Rft  I  ftftR  ^  fftR  fRft  TTTRft  R  3TTT?  ft  fttRl  fRTft  7TR3T  ft  Rftf  3TP?RT 
fft  fR  =h5l  -RT  7ft  ft?  317177  ft  ffteRegTR  'JTT  fftr  37TR  ftTRRT  Rift  ft  3lN<ftl  -til fi  ^Pldl 
ftt  ftTRRT  1 1  jSr,  Rf  Rft  RTR  I,  ftfftR  RTR  %  RTR  ft?T  RR  fftr  7TT  TTTRft  ft  I  ft 
to#i  ftRRT  rr  eg??  ftft,  qf ,  RRffft  fRift  titrI  ft  trr  I  Rf  I  i?R7  ft  #7  ftft 
ft  3TR7T7  7ft  Rft,  Ir  7ft  Rft  TFt  ft  r^ltl  slid  Rif  R>7ft  ft,  vJRRTt  fR  466-ftld  Rft  ft  Rft  I 
RT^  7TT  Rft  I  %  RT^  %  ft  RTRRT  RT  fR  Rft  RRlft  RT  ^JR  RRTft  |  RTTTt  ft  Rft,  Rf 
TTt  RftRR  %  FtTTT  1 1  Rf  T?R7  7TOT  ftfft?  RTR  fft  RR7  ft?T  RRT  ft  W  I,  fRRT  Rf 
RftRR  R777TT  1 1  fRft  Hd^sEt  ftt  ftt  W  ftRT  Rift?  I  Rf  TTRfft  I  3TR777  fft  R-R 
RRTft  ft  ft$T  RR  ^TTTTT  I,  ft  Rf  Tit  TEE  ’|#7TT  eft  RTR  1 1  iJR  RRTRT  RTTITf  RRTft  ft 
fft?  3TRR  |  Rrftt  RTftt,  ftfftR  |?T  ft  RT  ftft  R7TR  ftt  ft?RR  ft  ftRT  I  3Tt7  RfftRR  ft 
ftft  <ffe  ft,  Rfftt  RTft  ft  I  37R  TJ7IRT  RR  ft?RR  ft  ft  fTlft  RTR  Rft  fPTT  I  ft  37R 
TJTTftf  fft  ttrt  RRRTT  RRTRT  I,  fft  TEE  Rfft  Rlfft  I,  Rft  RfTf,  Rft  RfTf  fftft  ft?T 
ft  Rift,  Rflft  fRlft  ft?T  Rft  Rftft  #7  ftftTTT  ft  TIfft  I,  ftcETTt  ft  I  37W  ftft  TTfft  ft 
^e(7  dfl  A-1<<d  ftft  ReRTT  Sldldl  ^  Tffft  eET,  fft?T7  sft,  fft?T7  Rfft,  ftE?J7  sTTf  ft 
ftt  fTlft  ftt,  ftf  RefSTT  eRFrr  I  fTT  Rfft  ftt  fteft  W  I  #7  ftft  RfT  RR77T  Rft,  TTft 
RR7TT  ftt  fftfieE7,  TTRTf  RRft,  RSlfftr  eETft  RRTRT  1 1  ft  fR  ft  Rf  RReftk  ftfttAT 
3RRft  7nRft  773ft  I,  Rf  7raTf  R§Tfft7T  eETft  ITT  Rft  flfft  RR  RR5TT 1 1  ftft  fR  ftftdT 
ft  eft  ft  737Tftf  fR  fTTft  I  -3Tlf737  ft  RTlftt  fTTftft  ftft  fft  fRlt  ft§T  ft  ftftE  ftfT  ft, 
RTRIT  ft,  RR773Tft  RR  7RRTR  ft  I  Rft  SRR-ftftTT  1 1  ftft  TTtRT-ftft  fttftdTRftleR 
ftftTTT,  Rf  ft  R7E  RFRTft  ftf  1 1  ftt  fft  RSTRT  I,  ftft  Rflft  I  RR7  7T7R7  ft  RRTTITft  Rftft 
E^E  7T7R?  ft  7§tftt  ft  R^tft,  ftt7  ftft  ft  75ft  gtr  |  RTR  7fftR  -3raR  Rft  1 1  Tftff  3ER7T 
ft?r  I,  fRft  fftt  ftfftR  Tift  eft  TTTRRft  ft  fft?  fft  RRTTRTft  Rflft  I,  fft  ftfT  RT%R, 
fft  ftfT  ReE  Rft  RRftt  fftflTTT  I  -RMeh'd  ^ftt  Rftt  RRR  ft  fft?  I  fft  fftRft  Rlfft?, 
fftRft  7RE  TRl^eft  ftft  t,  fftoftt  7RE  §ltftd  ft,  Did  RTR  ft  ft  RTftt  RTR  Rfflft  fttRT  I 
RR773Tft  §J77  ftft  ftfft  ftft-ftft  I  fftjftt  RRlftt  ft  I  TRf  Rift  ftft  %  |  ft  Rdft  fftr? 
ft,  tft  TTft  ft  fR  ftlft  ft,  RTR  Rft  RTRRft  RJR  3TTR5RRT  ft  Tift  Rft  I  ^Tfft  rre  ft 
fR  ftgft  ft  Tift  Rft  R7RRft  ft  Dft,  Rfft  ftt  R7Rftt  ft  fft?  ftf  Rft  RRTTRTRf  Rft  ftt 
RT77TR  ft  |  ftft  -3T7M  ft  RRRTR  I,  ftft  ftt  R7RR  ft,  T?RT  ^ftf  ftt  RRR  RRft  ft  I  RRTTRTft 
fR  Rfftt  7T3  71Rft  ft  ft  Tift  ft  fRTft  RTRRft  ft  I  RRft  fRT7T  RTR  ft,  ft  fR  R%  RTT^lft 
ft  RTRTft  I  ft  ftft  7TTR  7TTR  Rfft  ft  I  RTR  RTR7  fR  TRTft  RRTTRTft  Rft  R7RT  SRTR  ft, 
ft  feft-fTft  7J7TRR  -37777  RTTR  Rft  3ftft  R7  ftt,  eg!?  RTTR  ft  I  ftfebd  ddl-Jll  Rf  ft  fft 
fR  RT7R  ft  ftt  ^fftRT  IRT  R77  ft,  T?RT  ftft  Rift  ^fftRT,  §Tfft  ^fftRT,  #7  TpF  RftR  ^fftRT 
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cfglT  Bit,  RTF  cbtS-T-RW  Bt  I  RTfRt  RTTi  if  BBd  RfcS  K3TT  %  BB  -3TT3"  BT  TTBETT  B  RR 
BT  fRBit  Rtf$T?T  Biti,  BB  Bf  TEETT  I  BBffR  BB  Rtf  BHT^T  %  TEE#  TBt  I 
silrl  %  I 

ftf#T  RTRT  S!#  BBT  t?  BTTTT  si#  #  BB  t  f#  BT  Bt  TTTTT  Bi  RRTT  #  RRfcT 
Bt,  ft#  Tt  #T  TTE#  Bt  RRff  Bt,  TTEET  Bt  RTT  Bf,  BB  T#  RlT  dRrfdl  BT  I  RB 
if  BB  #  RB  T#  TEETT  fRTfftRtTTTRRRRRBTBr  TIFT,  BTTBT  Bf,  T  Biff  TtTT 
Bt,  T  ^TcTeTT  #,  #BBfTETBfliifTtBtTTTff  ^f#TT  if,  #T  TTB-TTB  Bt  Btft  % 
ftf#T  f#T  it  BBT  TR  BT  qf  WT  RT  FRET  BT  RR  Bit  fi#  I  Rtf  T  ft,  ft 
Rtf  RgB  ilKI  TgSUBTTT  T  Bt,  NTsRfT  BiflBqfd  Tff,  Bf,  #B  ftB  Bttft  ft  I  Tt 
BTTfftF  Bi  ft#  TTR  %  Rtf^RT  RT#  ft#  I  B#t  B?f  I  RR  #  i#  RRTt  BTBT  f# 
RIRsili  B%  BT  BTTR,  B%  ’ft  I  RtT  ^Tlt  TTR  %  B*f  %BTTT  if  fB#EET  BT  Bt  BT#  W 
#T,  RR  eft  ##  BTt  BT  RR5T  eftf  RR  TTB-TTB  if  #f-#f  BBRB#  BTTR,  TFT  vT#T 
%  Bt  BT  f#  RTRsIli  R#  Bf,  BB  I  ##  TTR  %  BT  B#t  I  RR  BTBt-BT#  RE  ## 
Bt  TRT  R#  1 1  BTtf^TF  Tt  RB#  #  Rfl  B#  RTRBT#  #  BBT  eft  #  BT?  I  BtTT  RETT 
I,  RTT  TREEt  qf  I  fR#  BTBT  BB  RTTTTT 1 1  RRTTT  ft  TTEET  RR  BT  f#RR  B#  BBT 

bbrbttt  btett  I,  bti#  1 1  bb  rhbt  t^irtt  I  Tit  RTqBB  bbt  I  tm  bt,  B#fR 

BTf#  BRtff  RI#tRi  BT  #TT  BRETT  I  RE  vjrff  TFT  RT4HI  1 1  #  SdfilR  RIBBT  BTT 
BTT  RET  TTTT  B#  RE  RIB#  q#T  #  TTBB#  %  f%rr  E|s=r  f[  BTET$RE  1 1  TJTT 
TEffrEElff  I  qft  f^RBlff  I  BTTqqft,  #T  3TTW  #1  3TTqqf  qB§T  qft  RE,  BRBTr,  T^E 
BETBFT  BTqT  I  ^TT  ?  Rp  ^ETRTT  #TT,  ttcF  BtTTft  RT,  fTRIT  RT  gRRNT  Btk 
Rf9lf  %  TTTTT  %,  tR  RlT  TBff  1 1  -3ffT  TRTTRT  BTT^T  BTIT  TRRT  TB  fe  -3Tiq  Tit  RR 
RT%  I,  BTTqqft  ?TfttT  BTS  §lfRT  I,  TB  $TfRT  R  R  RR  if  RT  TEE#  I  R  TTERT  if 
RBlf  BR%  if  RT  TIRTf  1 1  3RT  T!R  RR  TTf,  Bf  RR  RT  Bt  REft  1 1  BTt  RBI  RE 
BB  RR  if  RTft  %  fRlRT  RR  if,  RBT  BR  BBR^t  if  TTEff  B  I  RB  BFTBR  ^  I 
Bt  3R  BTR  ?pl  RT  #  t  RRT  TRRT  I  if%  ^TT,  BRt  BRf%  RBT,  $RTTft  T,  RE 
TRTTB  Bf  RtB  Ri-q  R^t  BTPTRT  TRT  R,  BTgff  ^  BMR  if  I  TR  TBBTB  if  BRT  3TR 
TTRR  Bt  qi',  Bt  B%  B^f  ^  TTR  ff  3IR,  TfR  RBTB  if  I  3R5T  %  Ttr  RBTB,  TffRT 
TJR  TFBTB  Bf  B|B  BR  I  BT  BElf  %  fRf  I  BRET  if  Bt  -3TR  Biqif  RR  %  TlffR  % 
^t  TftTsT  BRrl  BoH<  ft  if  TftTB  BTR  if  BTT5TT  BRBT  %  fR  BTT  TBBTB  ^  BTB  fRT  BIB 
if  it  TRTTB  Bti  TTEFT  Rif  T  Rif  Bft-STtt,  fBRR  %T  itRT  fi%  BEBBT  TftTBT  RT  I 
BBf%  Bi  ffraRT  I  #T  Bi  BT%tt,  RR  i  BTT?TT  RTBT  |  BBT  5Ti§T  %  BT  BfitB  TBTife, 
Rtit-Rtit  JTB^  fiRlif,  iM-Rfft,  TRET  q^=n£,  ^RTt  ^?T  Bit  TTBTRf  if,  Bt  TfB-TfB  if 

ttr  qr  br,  tM  qr,  btt  tt,  bt?  qr  1 3fR  btt  btb  ft  rtt  Bit  BBEt  i  i  rt^tt  brttt 

ft  fR  RR-RR  R^TT  if  REBf  Bit  TgR-T-c^IJ  ffRBTBT  RTRTT I 

RR  Bft  RTBSRR  BR  RR  RTTft  I  fBRTif  BT  BsTB  RfT  ^ft  I BB I  TTBBTff  TTB  I 
BftRRt^R  B§B  RR?BR  B  I  BT  BTB  TTTft  ^fTBT  if  BBT  RR  iffi,  Biif  BRf  RR, 
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F#  3kffRT  Fk,  F#  EFT  Elk,  3TETF-3TEFT  RT  k  #T  |,  kk  ^  #3TTF#F  1 1 
3TEPT-3TEIF  3TFk  3TFk  RT  RT  1 1  k  3TTFSFRE  |  kk  k  f#T  3ft  ETF5TT  jTRTT  |  kfREF 
k#TFEEEFk#TifFkfk-3TTFkEkETfk  %  FTF#  Ekkt,  FE R# 
ETFft  kk  Fk  I,  3#  #ETF  Rk  #  FTEF  k,  Fk  FFE  F#T  RT  3TtETF  k  f  Fk  FTFFT, 
T^RE  TFfif  |,  FETEf  REF  t  RT  FT#  RTT  3T#RE  1 1  3TF  fkk  FTET  TTRE  TTcfTf  FT  k  TTcEf 

Fkk  I,  fet#  #ff  Fk  I  fk  f^f  fer#  ree  et#  3ttfreet  £  3#^  fett  Erk,  Fk 
ree  etrft  re  i  rt#tt  pk  fkr  rfet  FETfk  ^  ^  I  fk  ef  eteri#  eft  FFk, 
fkEt#  ret  3Trkt,  kEi  3rrkt,  w  3rrkf  fkEr  rf  Rk,  Fktk,  kr  ffetf  I  fk  fet# 
7kk  ?fr  Ekff  i  wi-w,  ykfF  #  t  Fk  reeft,  kfkF  fkETREE  Rk,  ff  re#  k#r 
kk  k,  RES  Fk  3TtFTE  kk  #,  Fk  EET  kk  #,  FFT  FE  k,  FRT  FE  k  3#  El#  # 
FETEf  ETTF  k,  Elk  #  3TFR#  k,  F§F  3TTF5FRE  k  FFT  1 1  3#  FF  kk  ETEFE#  ETF 
fit  I,  FF  3#  Ftcf,  %  fkETREE  Stk-kk  RTEfclk  ?JEE  REE  EIR#  I  3TFk  W  k  I  3TETTRT 
Rk  fk  WIT  R#  EfFT  kfE?  FElk  3TTETT#  kk  I,  3TTTET  k  k  kFT  I,  #  ETTF  k 
3T1FRT  #TT  I,  RRffk  EF  fkRTETFT  FTEk  t,  #F  k  3TTkkkf  #,  k  ETktF  if  RTF  REEk 

Rik  I,  ?kk  fe,  re  I  w  fete  i  ^k  re  I,  k  3ttf  kr  re#  I,  re  wi  I,  ERkw 
1 1  k  #F  k  F§F  E#  ElfF  Fk  ^  FTfkE  ^ikt  k  FFRT  FETFET  kFT  1 1  FT 
fkETTF  RT  FETFET  cRT  k  FTFT  I  FT  RTE  ETF  FF  FTEf  1 1  FET#  R#  3TTF3FRETT  Fk 
1 1  k  FETRT  RTF  #F  RT  k  WI  I,  FE  ETERETk  ETF  #  REEFT  ##1 1  Rk  #  ^0 
ERT  I,  R#  RT,  ##  RT  ERT  #  RTETT  I  3k  3TTEfkt  %  kfETT  1 1 

3k  RE  #  Rkf-RT#  EFT  RET  <kl  3k  RT#  Mil  klT,  RE  Rk  Hsff  kf  I  ETT  RE 
ETRTET,  ERR#  EFT  if  #  R#  RT  #  ^  ##T  TRT  *ildl  R#  %  I  TRT  k  ^  fkk  3TTR 
3Rk  kk  3TEFT  E#  3k  3TEFT-3TEFT  kk  #,  3k~3k  3k  RTk  if  FTET  k  RTF  RTf  I 
iTRj  fe  I  fk  3ttf  3Rk  kk  #  fFERR  kk  k  #  i  Rik  Rkr  k  3tr#  k,  kk 
k k  3TTF#  tREkkf  R# Rlk,  RE k k,  kfkF k-RTE  3TTEkkf  # EFffF fklT 

k  Rk  kk  #,  fk  3TFk-3fkr  fkk  rr  fk  rte  k  re  I  fkff  ^Eff  kk  i  Rk 

R#  ?TRT  Fk  fk  REf  fkff-^k  kk  k  Elk,  REf  FTRET  'JRTET  3|fkRI  kETT  I,  3|fkfl 
#T  k  ETRIRT  1 1  RRET  RJR  RTRT  k?IT  I  kk  k  I  kf#T  RE  RTF  #k  k  Rff 

fk  Rk  EkT  Rl#  3l#t  FEE  k  EIFR  Rk  3ffE  E#RR  #  3k  Ef#  #  ktRR  RTF  Rlk 
RT,  FF  kf  I  R#  RFERE#  RT  k  ETRTET  I  Fk  Rk  RRT  RT  I  kfkF  EE  EJEF  k,  F# 
kEff-RJEff  Elk  k  F#  Fk,  RE  RT  ETFR,  RE  ETERTEf  ETF  3#  Ftk  k  f#!  k  R?RF 
kk  Fifkr  3#  ee  Ffk  k  kFr  f#f  i  ^fe  #?t  k  kk  ejft  I  fk  Rk  rt# 

FER#  Rk  I,  3TFt  RTF  1 1  RE  ETF  Flk  3TTF  kir  k  Rk  RTFFlk  kk  I,  ETOETFT 
kk  I,  3PTE  eM  HI  ETfF  k  I  ETERTk  RTF  REEFT,  FET#  EftERFT  FRIT  I  FEk  kf  3# 
$TTRF  FRE  EFFTE  RET#  k  3TTF#  ET#  kk  k  f#!,  R#  3TTF  ETFT  EER  f#[  FTT#  |  f^k 
RET#  EfteFT  FRTT I  3#  T#  eM  §F  5#  F#F  EflFFfkk,  FFFEFklFEFTEf 
3TTF  kk  fFFk  I,  FE  Elkf  ETEET  I,  ETF  3TTF  ETFR  ETF#  I,  kk  k  Flf  k  I  R# 
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FT^?k  I  kfk?  FF?ft  FRFT  I  3ft?  fkFFR  FRFT  %  I  cT^T  3TFT  ?TRT  F?  FRET 
^TTrfT  t-  I 

m  ff  e^e  FFk  k?T  ft  k  fk?  ff  krakF  k??T  3ft?  ff  ?Tk,  ff  rfe  ?t 

FfkfF  ^ET  3ft?  ??  OTf  I,  yiF?>?  kkt,  k  3T?  t  FFft  TTlFk  I  FFTk  3TT§F  I 

TTk  kl  k  FF  RFRF  k  k  ?k  FFET  F?k,  kfk?  FF  TTFFlk  I,  3TET  k  FF  FF  k, 
FTk  EfRT?',  kk  wkk  k??T  k  3TET  ERE  FT  k?T  FT  TFT  F^F  FFET  kt  3ft?  k?T  if 
?rkt  kk?  3tt  Rk  fk  3nk  w  k  3Tk  ?k,  3fkf  5k  fjet  ???  ?k  w  ?kf  1 1 
3Rft  k  FF  ?§?  FT5  FF  ?k  k  k  t  FTFT  k,  ETTFR  k  k  I,  Fwrf  k  k  1 1  TT?  FNF 
FRFT  I,  FkTT  FF  F?  FFFT  FTcfT  I,  kfk?  k?T  I,  F?tfk  FEk  k  FF  FFFT  FTFF  1 1 

k  3ttf  kt  fk  fkkt  ?t-?t  ftf  3fw  ft??  1 1  ?k-?k  fkkkRFf  3tfeE  ftr 

1 1  t  3TRTT  FRETT  f  fk  3T1?  1  .T‘F-iTF  3TF$t  ERF  k  FFfk  k  3RT  Fkk  3ft?  RTTFT 
F?k  FT?  k  FFT  fkknT  3TNkf,  FF  3TPT  kkt  Ik  3TTFk  Fk,  3FFk  fkk  FFF?  F? 
FFEtFT,  TpTFTET  kk  Fkk  kk  I  3TIFk  gF?,  Fk  I  FFlt,  TT?  TFjET  F  FFfk,  kk, 
3ik  fkkk  i  3ft?  FFk  fkF?  fk?T  I  ?k  fsft,  kk  et???  ft  FFkt,  k  F?r  kr 
Ft,  3R<5T  qfFT  k,  k  kk  kt  Fk  k  R?kt  FFik  kf  ?kk,  ff  rff?  TkkRfkr  kk  i 
ff  F?tkt  Frk?  k  wjk,  ff  FFkt  kk  k  kfk?  k  FFkk,  ff  F?rkf  Fkkt 

wfk  I  FFk  Flkt  FTF  FFk  1 1  3TTF  FTFk  I  TTTFTk  3ft?  k  fk  FTERt  FTF,  3TF? 

ff  k?  F5FT  k  i  ?kfk  ff  Fk  ?TFk  fk  ktk  k?  fe?t  kk  kt  ?kf  k  ?f  ett?  i  k 
k  ?§?  FTk  Flk  F?k  I,  k  cEk  ERE  3TTFkt  FETEF,  kfkF  FETFT  k  fk?  TIFF  FETT  f 
fk  3FFk  FFR  Fk  fkkFTk  I  3fR  3TTF  FF  JFFk  3ft?  FEtkk  k  F  Ft  I  3TTF  fFET 
k  Fk  i  k  3rk  3{T?k  ?,  FFFft  kt??  k  Fkr  ff  i  3ft?  ttf  ft?  Fik  k  fk?  k,  F?REt 
ETFIF-ERW  k  FFF  ktfk?  fk  ?TT?  3TTFk  Ff?,  3Tiqk  ?Fk  k  FTF  FFF  FRk  k  I 
ER#R! 


[Translation  begins: 

There  seem  to  be  no  women  here,  all  are  men? 

Brothers,88 

The  question  that  I  asked  right  at  the  beginning  is  why  there  is  no  woman 
among  the  presidents  of  the  Antarim  Zila  Parishads.  There  are  plenty  of  women 
in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  it  is  essential  that  they  participate  in  this  task. 

Well,  I  am  not  fully  aware  of  the  names  given  in  Uttar  Pradesh  to  these 
bodies.  Every  state  has  given  them  different  names.  There  are  some  differences 
in  their  set  up  too.  I  do  not  know  the  details  about  Uttar  Pradesh.  Let  me  tell 


88.  See  fn  86  in  this  section. 
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you  what  happened  in  Rajasthan.  Broadly  speaking,  our  effort  is  to  implement 
the  Panchayati  Raj  system.  We  want  to  delegate  more  powers  to  the  elected 
representatives  in  the  rural  areas.  Then  panchayat  samitis  are  formed  over 
twenty  or  twenty  five  village  panchayats.  There  may  be  slight  differences  but 
the  overall  pattern  is  that  of  Panchayati  Raj  and  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
village  panchayats. 

This  is  a  very  significant  step  and  casts  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  upon 
you.  I  may  say  that  revolutionary  developments  are  taking  place  in  India  today. 
A  revolution  does  not  necessarily  mean  violence  and  chaos.  A  real  revolution 
implies  fundamental  social  change.  A  society  changes  in  various  ways,  politically, 
economically  and  structurally.  It  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  revolution  which 
can  take  place  in  India  is  to  change  the  lives  of  the  people  living  in  the  rural 
areas.  Eighty  per  cent  of  Indians  live  in  the  villages.  No  matter  how  far  the 
cities  progress,  it  is  meaningless  if  the  villages  do  not  keep  pace. 

Therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  people  in  the  villages  must  progress.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  giving  out  doles  from  above  or  bringing  about  some  superficial 
changes.  The  real  progress  will  take  place  when  the  men,  women  and  children 
in  the  villages  grow  in  ability  and  skill  and  learn  to  handle  responsibilities. 
Therefore  the  Panchayati  Raj  aims  at  delegating  the  task  of  governance  to  the 
millions  in  the  rural  areas.  In  a  democracy,  it  is  necessary  to  elect  representatives 
to  sit  in  the  state  legislature  or  the  national  parliament.  We  are  going  to  have 
another  general  election  very  soon.  But  that  is  not  complete  democracy.  The 
roots  of  democracy  will  be  strengthened  only  when  there  is  a  delegation  of 
powers  right  down  to  the  village  and  millions  of  people  participate  in  the  task 
of  governance.  We  must  train  India’s  millions  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
holding  the  reins  of  power  in  their  own  areas.  Once  they  are  capable  of  that, 
they  will  be  able  to  run  the  whole  country. 

Now  there  are  many  things  to  be  done  to  ensure  this.  The  people  have  to 
be  educated  and  trained.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  elect  them.  The  task  of 
government  is  getting  more  complex  day  by  day.  It  cannot  be  handled  by 
illiterate  people.  We  need  educated  people.  I  do  not  mean  mere  book  learning 
but  training  and  experience  in  practical  working  too.  They  must  be  aware  of 
the  modern  techniques  of  working. 

For  instance,  take  agriculture  which  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  people 
in  the  rural  areas.  Our  farmers  work  extremely  hard.  But  they  use  outmoded 
techniques.  Farmers  in  other  countries  produce  four  times  as  much  from  the 
same  area  of  land.  There  is  no  magic  in  this.  They  have  adopted  ordinary 
improvements  which  even  we  can  do.  So  education  means  learning  new 
techniques  and  skills  apart  from  learning  to  read  and  write.  Those  engaged  in 
agriculture  should  learn  more  about  farming. 
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I  was  saying  at  a  meeting  here  earlier  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  living 
standards  of  the  common  people  and  their  per  capita  income,  the  leading  state 
in  the  country  is  the  Punjab.89  That  is  so  in  spite  of  the  great  trauma  that  the 
state  has  undergone  during  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years.  It  was  divided  into  two 
and  millions  of  refugees  poured  in  from  Pakistan.  Yet  Punjab  today  stands  as 
the  most  prosperous  state  in  India.  That  is  because  the  people  of  the  Punjab  are 
extremely  hard  working  and  skilled.  They  use  small  machines  and  have  set  up 
various  small  industries.  So  they  earn  a  great  deal  from  agriculture  and  industries. 

You  will  find  that  some  districts  of  Uttar  Pradesh  like  Meerut  are  more 
prosperous.  This  is  because  of  several  factors.  We  are  setting  up  huge  industries 
all  over  the  country  because  I  feel  that  that  is  the  only  way  towards  progress. 
Other  ancillary  industries  will  come  up  and  then  the  production  of  goods  will 
increase.  But  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  real  progress  of  India  depends  on 
improving  agriculture  and  stepping  up  agricultural  production.  If  every  farmer 
increased  the  output  from  land,  it  will  add  up  to  sizeable  amount. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  done  in  the  rural  areas.  One  is  to  improve 
agriculture  through  modern  scientific  techniques  and,  secondly,  start  small- 
scale  industries  in  every  village.  This  will  immediately  change  the  entire  picture. 
It  may  be  a  good  thing  if  some  large  factories  come  up  in  Kanpur  or  Lucknow. 
But  except  for  providing  jobs  to  some  people  and  a  handful  of  people  becoming 
millionaires,  it  does  not  have  much  of  an  impact.  Therefore  I  am  not  terribly 
interested  in  them.  What  I  am  interested  in,  particularly  in  a  province  like  Uttar 
Pradesh,  is  improvement  in  agriculture.  I  always  ask  every  farmer  who  comes 
to  me  about  the  kind  of  plough  he  uses.  I  can  gauge  from  that  whether  they  are 
still  using  outdated  ploughs  which  barely  scratch  the  surface  or  have  changed 
to  new  ones.  I  do  not  mean  that  everyone  should  use  tractors.  What  I  do  mean 
is  that  farmers  should  use  the  new  ploughs  which  do  not  cost  more  than  fifty 
to  sixty  rupees  and  other  implements,  for  they  will  immediately  increase  their 
income.  They  must  use  good  fertilizers  and  seeds,  etc. 

Everyone  knows  all  this.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  know  something  and  quite 
another  to  do  it.  The  difference  between  the  farmers  in  the  Punjab  and  elsewhere 
is  that  the  former  acts  upon  his  knowledge.  Even  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and 
Maharashtra  you  will  find  that  the  farmer  is  extremely  intelligent  and  produces 
a  good  deal.  There  is  no  secret  about  all  this.  It  is  well  within  our  ability.  But  the 
important  thing  is  to  act  upon  the  knowledge  that  we  acquire. 

Now,  as  far  as  Panchayati  Raj  is  concerned,  what  it  implies  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  delegate  the  enormous  powers  vested  in  the  district  magistrate  or 
collector  to  the  panchayat  samitis.  The  district  magistrate  who  is  a  trained 

89.  See  fn  87  in  this  section. 
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official  will  be  available  to  guide  and  advise  the  people.  This  is  a  revolutionary 
step  because  the  entire  system  of  administration  during  British  rule  centred 
upon  the  district.  The  district  magistrate  was  a  key  figure  in  the  administrative 
set  up. 

Things  have  changed  since  we  became  independent,  but  the  position  of 
the  collector  has  remained  as  before.  Now  we  are  trying  to  change  all  that  by 
delegating  some  of  the  collector’s  powers  to  the  panchayat  samitis.  The 
collectors  will  continue  but  they  will  not  rule.  They  will  guide  and  advise  the 
people.  There  will  be  advisers  to  give  the  people  practical  training  in  the  field. 
We  want  to  send  trained  and  skilled  personnel  to  the  rural  areas  to  teach  the 
people.  We  want  education  to  spread  because  that  is  the  true  yardstick  of  a 
nation’s  progress.  Education  improves  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  work.  But 
we  do  not  want  any  official  to  rule  the  roost. 

At  least  this  is  what  I  feel.  Things  have  changed  now.  Freedom  has  to  be 
consolidated  from  below.  It  cannot  be  imposed  from  above.  Every  village  must 
be  able  to  shoulder  responsibilities.  The  collector  is  still  in  overall  charge,  but 
you  should  be  able  to  manage  your  own  affairs.  You  can  imagine  what  a 
revolutionary  step  this  is  and  the  responsibility  that  it  putf  on  your  shoulders. 
You  may  have  resorted  to  slogan  mongering  to  win  the  elections.  But  that  does 
not  put  a  crown  on  your  heads.  I  would  say  you  have  been  given  a  sentence  of 
hard  labour.  Unless  you  do  it  you  will  be  voted  useless. 

You  have  to  work  using  your  mind  and  bodies,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
region.  You  must  not  indulge  in  groupism.  There  is  no  question  of  bringing  in 
party  politics  in  agriculture  or  education,  health  care  and  in  building  roads  and 
schools.  All  the  parties  are  unanimous  in  wanting  these  things.  So  we  must 
refrain  from  groupism  as  far  as  possible.  You  must  show  to  everyone  how  you 
can  transform  the  face  of  your  village  within  a  couple  of  years.  No  government 
can  achieve  this.  It  takes  a  long,  long  time.  But  once  the  panchayats  take  up  the 
work  in  their  own  villages,  the  entire  countryside  will  be  transformed.  There 
are  five  and  a  half  lakh  villages  in  India.  The  people  in  the  rural  areas  are  taking 
a  big  step  forward  and  it  is  this  which  will  change  the  face  of  India. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  another  matter.  You  have  heard  of  the  Five 
Year  Plans.  We  have  begun  the  Third  Plan  three  months  ago.  I  do  not  know  if 
you  have  seen  the  document.  It  may  be  difficult  to  read  the  entire  document. 
But  you  must  at  least  take  a  look  at  the  pamphlet  which  gives  a  brief  outline  of 
the  Plan.  Your  children  must  also  know  about  it  because  it  is  very  important 
that  they  should  understand  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  whither  India  is 
bound.  You  must  try  to  understand  where  our  duty  lies.  If  every  one  of  us 
thinks  only  of  his  narrow  corner,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  do  a  little  service  to 
our  own  village.  But  unless  you  have  the  larger  national  perspective  before 
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you,  you  will  not  understand  where  India  is  going.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
must  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  world.  That  is  a  very  big 
thing.  But  you  must  certainly  look  at  these  questions  from  a  national  perspective. 

So,  as  I  was  saying,  you  must  take  a  look  at  the  Five  Year  Plan.  The 
problem  is  that  we  are  trying  to  do  in  fifteen  to  twenty  years  what  other  countries 
have  achieved  over  a  couple  of  centuries.  There  is  no  magic  formula  and  nor 
can  it  be  done  by  shouting  slogans  or  making  a  noise.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work.  Please  understand  quite  clearly  that  a  nation  can  progress  only  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  hard  work  its  people  are  capable  of.  Our  youth  in 
particular  must  understand  this  clearly  because  they  often  seem  to  think  that 
India  can  progress  if  they  make  a  noise.  That  is  stupid.  Slogan  mongering  may 
be  all  right  once  in  a  while.  But  national  tasks  can  be  done  only  through  hard 
work  and  intelligent  planning.  Unplanned  and  mindless  labour  is  useless. 

That  is  why  we  have  to  plan,  draw  up  a  strategy  to  wage  this  great  war, 
not  against  another  country  but  against  our  own  poverty  and  unemployment. 
Just  as  a  general  draws  up  a  plan  of  manoeuvres,  we  too  have  to  have  a  plan  of 
action  if  we  want  to  win  the  battle.  It  has  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  people.  The  Five  Year  Plan  is  our  strategy  in  this  war. 

Ultimately  we  can  be  victorious  only  by  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
by  producing  more  and  more  goods.  Gold  and  silver  are  not  wealth.  We  have 
to  increase  production  from  land  and  industries.  Please  remember  that  the  two 
are  inextricably  linked  together.  Agriculture  is  our  first  priority.  But  if  we  want 
to  adopt  improved  techniques,  we  will  have  to  expand  our  industries,  produce 
more  steel  and  power.  These  are  the  things  which  will  change  the  rural  areas. 
Power  will  enable  small  industries  to  come  up  in  the  villages.  So  we  find  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  agriculture  has  to  be  improved  for  the  progress  of  the  villages. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  need  heavy  industries  too  if  villages  are  to  progress.  So 
both  these  things  are  interlinked.  We  can  set  up  heavy  industries  only  when 
agricultural  production  improves  and  a  surplus  is  available  for  investment.  So 
both  agriculture  and  industry  must  go  hand  in  hand.  If  we  pay  attention  to 
industrialization  alone,  it  may  benefit  the  people.  But  it  will  result  in  the  creation 
of  two  worlds  in  India,  the  moneyed  world  of  the  cities  and  the  impoverished 
world  of  the  villages.  This  happened  during  British  rule  and  it  could  happen 
again  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  because  these  processes  are  not  halted  by  passing 
laws. 

But  what  is  our  goal?  Our  goal  first  and  foremost  is  India's  progress  and 
betterment  of  the  people.  Now,  I  cannot  dictate  that  everybody  should  be  exactly 
alike  because  people  differ  in  stature,  strength  and  ability.  But  as  far  as  possible 
there  must  be  equal  opportunities  for  all.  The  gap  between  the  haves  and  have 
nots  must  not  exist.  There  are  bound  to  be  some  disparities  of  course.  Therefore 
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we  have  to  make  an  effort  at  all  round  development.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
set  up  heavy  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  improve  agricultural 
production  and  set  up  small  industries  in  every  village.  We  have  to  make  a 
multi-pronged  effort. 

To  some  extent  setting  up  big  industries  is  easy.  What  I  mean  is  that  once 
the  decision  is  taken,  the  work  gets  done.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  plan  the 
progress  of  the  rural  areas  because  it  involves  the  participation  of  millions  of 
people.  So  your  cooperation  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  progress  of  India 
and  your  own  state.  It  is  a  revolutionary  step  and  you  have  a  great  responsibility. 
In  a  sense,  you  and  your  state  are  being  tested.  It  is  a  great  challenge. 

There  will  be  a  friendly  competition  between  the  various  states  to  see 
which  one  goes  ahead.  So  everything  depends  on  you  and  the  amount  of  work 
you  are  capable  of.  You  can  put  some  strength  into  achieving  something  or 
fritter  it  away  in  useless  squabbles.  If  you  do  the  latter,  you  will  lose  out.  The 
question  is  whether  you  are  capable  of  cooperation  or  get  bogged  down  in 
groupism. 

You  are  entering  into  a  new  era.  I  have  been  told  by  Sharmaji  that  he  had 
organized  a  weeklong  camp  near  Bakshi  ka  Talab.  If  you  have  learnt  something 
in  one  week,  it  proves  that  you  are  men  of  mettle.  But  a  week  is  too  little.  You 
can  learn  only  by  doing  the  work.  I  hope  other  camps  will  be  held  and  give  you 
an  opportunity  for  further  training.  I  hope  that  the  government  of  Uttar  Pradesh 
and  the  centre  will  publish  small  pamphlets  in  simple  language  which  people 
can  read  in  the  village  and  learn  about  improvements  in  agriculture  and  other 
matters.  I  hope  also  that  children  will  also  be  given  special  education. 

As  you  know,  we  lay  great  stress  on  cooperation.  It  is  essential.  Wherever 
you  go,  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States,  you  will  find  cooperation  in 
agriculture.  Cooperation  is  particularly  essential  in  a  country  like  ours  where 
the  majority  of  the  landholdings  are  extremely  small,  less  than  an  acre  on  an 
average. 

Now,  a  farmer  cannot  do  very  much  with  an  acre  of  land.  He  cannot 
afford  to  buy  new  implements  or  fertilizers.  Therefore  it  becomes  imperative 
to  set  up  small  cooperatives  of  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  members.  The  title  to  the 
land  will  remain  intact.  But  through  cooperative  farming  the  farmers  will  be 
able  to  buy  new  implements  and  fertilizers,  good  seeds,  etc.,  and  increase 
production.  The  increase  in  income  will  enable  them  to  set  up  small  industries. 
Moreover,  cooperatives  can  get  loans  easily  and  the  middleman’s  profit  is 
eliminated.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  producer,  and, 
on  the  other,  there  is  the  consumer.  There  must  be  no  middle  man  to  make 
undue  profit  and  reduce  that  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  in  flat  prices.  The 
cooperative  can  take  on  the  task  of  buying  and  selling.  It  will  benefit  the  people 
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and  make  their  task  easier.  Sudden  fluctuations  in  prices  can  be  avoided. 

Cooperation  can  be  of  different  kinds.  One  method  is  to  cultivate  the  land 
individually  but  do  the  buying  and  selling  through  the  cooperatives.  The  second 
method  is  to  do  joint  cultivation  though  the  title  to  the  land  will  remain  intact. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  joint  cultivation  increases  productivity.  Small 
landholdings  are  a  waste  of  time.  But  there  is  no  question  of  coercion.  Joint 
cultivation  should  be  taken  up  only  when  the  people  are  ready  for  it  and  accept 
it  on  their  own  accord. 

Anyhow,  whether  joint  cultivation  is  adopted  or  not,  cooperatives  are 
essential  and  should  be  set  up  in  every  village.  I  have  heard  that  there  has  been 
considerable  progress  in  Uttar  Pradesh  in  this  matter.  You  will  find  that  the 
secret  in  this  lies  in  having  trained  human  beings.  You  have  to  learn  about 
cooperation.  Even  a  week’s  training  may  be  enough.  Once  you  have  grasped 
the  basic  principles  everything  becomes  simple.  There  is  no  magic.  But  everyone 
has  to  get  down  to  it.  You  will  find  that  there  is  a  complete  transformation. 

This  is  a  great  testing  time  for  us  in  India  today.  We  cannot  change  the 
whole  country  at  a  stroke.  But  we  are  hopeful  that  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan 
we  would  have  transformed  the  face  of  India.  We  will  become  self-reliant  and 
self-sufficient  in  most  areas.  At  the  moment  we  have  to  borrow  from  other 
countries  and  the  debt  burden  is  increasing.  But  we  have  no  option  because  we 
want  to  progress  as  quickly  as  possible.  So,  as  you  can  see,  there  are  great 
responsibilities  on  your  shoulders.  I  hope  that  you  will  discharge  them  well 
and,  in  the  process,  everyone  in  the  country  will  benefit.  Your  village,  your 
district,  will  be  transformed  and  the  people  will  become  prosperous.  You  have 
beautiful  little  children  who  will  go  to  school,  read  and  grow  up  to  be  qualified 
young  men  and  women.  We  have  decided  that  the  really  bright  students,  boys 
and  girls,  will  not  have  to  suffer  because  of  lack  of  funds.  We  will  provide 
scholarships  to  go  to  college  and  university,  whether  it  is  to  an  agricultural 
college  or  medical  college,  though  it  is  expensive.  We  do  not  want  any  child  to 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  higher  studies. 

There  are  any  number  of  tasks  before  us.  I  can  only  repeat  that  there  is  a 
great  responsibility  upon  your  shoulders.  You  must  not  get  bogged  down  in 
groupism.  You  should  march  in  step  with  your  fellow  human  beings  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 
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8.  To  the  Lucknow  University  Union90 

Nehru  Asks  Students  to  Keep  Pace  with  Changing  World 

Lucknow,  September  24, 1961 .  Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  exhorted  the  youth 
of  the  country  to  sharpen  their  intellect  and  understanding  in  full  preparation 
for  shouldering  great  responsibilities  in  the  future. 

Pandit  Nehru  said:  “The  aim  of  all  that  we  are  doing  today  is  to  prepare  the 
country  for  tomorrow  when  this  responsibility  will  fall  on  you,  and  if  you  have 
not  understood  the  India  of  today,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  take  longer 
strides  towards  making  the  country  prosperous  and  happy  tomorrow.  When 
you  leave  the  university  you  will  have  to  pass  more  important  tests — tests  of 
life — where  no  tricks  or  pranks  will  help  to  achieve  success.” 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  was  inaugurating  the  new  term  of  Lucknow  University 
Union  this  afternoon,  said  that  there  could  be  no  future  of  India  without  national 
integrity.  The  integration  of  the  country  was  being  thwarted  by  quarrels, 
dissensions,  rifts  and  feelings  of  bitterness  between  community  and  community. 
It  was  so  because  the  people  were  socially  backward,  and  so  long  as  society 
remarked  backward,  the  people  would  fritter  away  their  energies  over  problems 
of  language,  faith  and  race.  Therefore,  social  backwardness  and  the  want  of 
social  consciousness  largely  stood  in  the  way  of  national  integration,  he  added. 

He  urged  the  youth  of  the  country  to  rise  above  all  this  and  get  busy  in 
preparing  themselves  for  great  responsibilities,  which  would  soon  devolve  upon 
their  shoulders.  He  said  that  the  world  was  changing  fast,  even  faster  than  the 
common  man  could  think  of.  India  of  tomorrow  was  in  the  hands  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today,  and,  therefore,  they  should  not  fritter  away  their  energies  by 
getting  involved  in  private  feuds,  petty  quarrels,  communalism  or  parochialism, 
or  in  the  problems  of  Lucknow  University  Union  or,  for  that  matter,  any  union. 
The  Prime  Minister  stressed  that  the  problem  before  them  was  how  they  should 
build  themselves  up  in  this  fast  changing  world  to  reconstruct  their  country. 

The  inaugural  function  was  held  in  the  Arts  Faculty  quadrangle  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  union  president.  The  Chancellor,  Mr  B.  Ramakrishna  Rao,91 
extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  chief  guest  on  behalf  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  is  also  patron  of  the  union.  Among  others  who  were  present  as  guests, 
were  Mr  C.B.  Gupta,  Chief  Minister,92  and  Dr  Zakir  Hussain,  Governor  of 
Bihar. 

90.  Report  of  speech,  24  September  1961.  National  Herald ,  25  September  1961. 

9 1 .  The  Governor  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

92.  Of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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Big  Rush 

The  function  was  held  in  a  specially  erected  pandal,  which  was  packed  to 
overflowing.  The  rush  for  a  considerable  time  was  beyond  the  control  of  the 
management  and  the  NCC  boys.  The  Prime  Minister  had  to  wait  long  enough 
before  he  could  deliver  his  speech. 

The  Prime  Minister  said,  “We  are  at  hard  work  today  for  the  India  of 
tomorrow,  and  you  boys  and  girls,  you  are  the  future  custodians,  and  the 
question  before  you  is  how  you  should  get  ready  for  building  up  your  country 
for  tomorrow.” 

The  Prime  Minister  was  posted  with  the  demands  and  grievances  of  the 
union  given  in  an  address  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  union.  “I  do  not 
understand  why  there  should  be  trouble  at  all  in  the  unions  of  the  universities 
of  India.  Unions  meant  that  there  should  be  unity  and  close  cooperation  among 
the  students  and  between  the  university  authorities  and  the  students.  It,  therefore, 
passes  my  comprehension  why,  instead  of  there  being  any  cooperation,  troubles 
should  crop  up.” 

Pandit  Nehru  called  upon  young  men  and  women  to  fully  understand  the 
course  of  events  and  the  fast  changing  world.  He  reminded  them  that  this  was 
an  age  of  atomic  power,  space  travel,  and  highly  developed  scientific  and 
technological  skill.  The  pace  of  change  was  so  stupendously  rapid  that  nobody 
knew  what  the  world  would  be  like  ten  years  hence. 

So  his  advice  was  that  the  youth  of  the  country,  instead  of  occupying 
themselves  with  petty  things  and  party  bickerings  and  “isms”  should  alert  their 
minds  to  keep  pace  with  the  fast  moving  world.  He  said  that  by  sheer  hooliganism 
or  rowdyism  they  could  gain  nothing.  He  cited  the  instances  of  USA  and  the 
Soviet  Russia,  which  countries,  he  said,  had  made  tremendous  progress  in  the 
scientific  and  technological  spheres.  He  appealed  to  the  people  of  this  country 
to  emulate  the  example  of  hard  work,  assiduity,  and  the  oneness  of  these  people 
to  further  the  advancement  of  their  countries. 

Lenin’s  Advice 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  had  been  to  Russia  only  recently  and  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  an  exhibition,  where  a  giant  portrait  of  Lenin  was  hung, 
and  at  the  foot  of  this  portrait  were  written  the  immortal  words  of  advice  by 
Lenin  to  the  youth  of  his  country  even  in  the  days  of  the  revolution.  The  words 
were:  “Study  no.  1,  study  no.  2,  and  study  no.  3”.93 

93.  Nehru  repeated  this  story  to  a  student  audience  the  next  day  in  Kanpur,  see  item  1 1 . 
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The  Prime  Minister  told  the  students  that  the  youth  of  the  country  were 
today  in  a  very  much  better  position  than  the  youth  fifteen  years  ago.  They  had 
before  them  great  many  avenues  of  employment,  and  these  avenues  were  opening 
up  before  their  eyes,  as  science  and  technology  were  more  and  more 
progressing  in  the  country. 

He  said  that  the  country  needed  today  a  larger  and  larger  number  of 
engineers  and  technologists  and  teachers.  He  added  that  today  in  India  four 
crores  and  seven  lakhs  of  boys  and  girls,  approximately,  went  to  schools,  and 
in  five  years'  time  the  figure  would  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  six 
and  a  half  crores.  So  in  five  years’  time,  the  country  would  have  to  requisition 
the  services  of  several  lakhs  of  teachers,  and  here  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
employment  for  the  young  men  and  women.  He  said  that  opportunities  were 
increasing  at  a  rate  which  was  never  known  before.  New  industries  were 
coming  into  existence.  The  country  required  trained  personnel  to  absorb  a  vast 
number  of  industrial  and  technological  aspirants.  So  the  youth  of  today  need 
not  feel  dejected  and  disgruntled,  he  said. 

Even  America  and  Russia,  he  said,  in  the  midst  of  their  disagreements  or 
agreements  on  world  issues,  vied  with  each  other  to  exploit  all  the  resources 
and  to  provide  opportunities  of  employment  and  work  to  each  individual  and  to 
make  him  happy  and  contented  in  their  respective  ways. 

The  Need 

India’s  need  was,  therefore,  to  widen  the  vision,  and  to  throw  open  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  mind  to  let  in  the  free  air  and  light  of  the  broad  world.  The 
people  of  India  should  understand  the  implications  of  the  happenings  and  the 
nature  of  the  transformation  that  was  taking  place  today  so  speedily. 

The  students  must  sharpen  their  intellect,  broaden  their  minds,  and  extend 
the  capacity  of  their  understanding  so  that  they  could  grasp  the  affairs  of  the 
present  world  and  catch  time  by  the  forelock.  They  should  be  ambitious,  but 
then  not  ambitious  like  the  clerks  or  the  ‘Taboos”.  The  Prime  Minister  considered 
the  “baboos”  sitting  in  the  offices  as  worthless  because  they  had  no  constructive 
or  high  ambition  in  life.  He  asked  the  youth  to  think  of  the  majority  of  the 
villagers  of  their  country,  who  needed  their  help  in  the  matter  of  education. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  the  students  that  great  achievements  were  taking 
place  in  India.  He  spoke  of  the  supersonic  aircraft  made  in  Bangalore  with  the 
help  of  a  German  expert.94  It  was  one  of  the  feats  of  the  country  because  the 

94.  Kurt  Tank,  German  aircraft  engineer.  Director  of  Engineering  at  Hindustan  Aircraft  Limited, 

Bangalore. 
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world  had  today  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  supersonic  aircraft.  He  said  that 
the  spirit  to  work  hard  and  the  willingness  to  go  ahead  were  the  essential  things 
for  the  reconstruction  of  future  India. 

The  Prime  Minister  concluded  by  saying  that  he  expected  great  things  of 
the  young  men  and  women.  He  did  not  like  to  see  them  dissipate  their  energies 
in  petty  matters. 

Loud  cheers  and  long  applause  went  up  as  the  Prime  Minister  concluded 
his  speech.  The  Vice-Chancellor  thanked  the  Prime  Minister. 


9.  In  Kanpur:  Urban  Development95 

ftR  itff,96  3fR  ifufi, 

3TTFft,  3TFTft  FFF  HsTimRTFI  %  ft  ftl  Ml  fftFT,  TO  fftFT,  lift  fft[  SRFFTF  I 
Fftft  lift  %  1FTF1  eft  3TTF$FFxTT  ft  iftf  ft  Fftfft  IF  ft  FF5  Flft  ft  flR  Flft 
Flfift  3TtT  ftl  3fft  3TFTFF  few  ft  lift  FF  Fftf  ft  I  ftftl  fftl  'ft  3TTF%  3pft  ftr 
ft  fftFT  Flft  fftj  ft  3mfe  f|i  f§f  fftft  ft  ft  f^j  gft  fti  ft  ft  3tr  ftr 

uwfr  ft  ft  ftft  ft  fftr  ft  HR?  ctftft  ift  ft  ft  fftfilft  Fftt  ft,  FF  3TNFF  ftft 
ftftrft  ft  ft  I  ft  FFft  ftt  IF  FFT  FFT  FT  ft  5TTFF  gft  11  111  IF  fftFR  §3TT  FT 
fft  3TT1  WFftftftftftlFftfFftfftrtft,  WRITFftf,  fftft  FFT  ft  ft  I  ftfftt  3TR 
IFF  ft  lift  FtK  ft  Flft  FTFFT  ftftT  ftft  FW  ft  FFT  FFt  ftft  ft  I  ftl  ft  fftegi 
1FT  iftFl  TIH  Ft  ift  lift  ftsIFR  I  Tnft  RFT  IF'  TUI  Fift  irft  iftFl  ft  TRTF 
Ft  ift  I  3T33T,  gft  TRJF  F#  fft  31F  11FF  FIT  FRT  ft  I  3Tmft  ift  FFT  fft  FFT  3TTF 
Fft  ft  ftl  FIR  FFTlft  FFTR  ft  I  #T,  fllW  ft  TOT  ft  FFTTT  ftft  ft  FF,  ftfftl  3TTF 
Fft  ft  ftl  FIR  FFTft  FFTFT  Fftft  ftftt  ftl  ift  ft  fftlftt  ftFT  ftFl  3TFT  Wi 
(ftftt)  FT  IFftt  FWlf  FF  F§1  FFT  ft  FFFy  SIFT  ft  fftl  I  3m  3TTF  Jflft  FFft  3TT 
ft  wftl  ftl  FFR  FT  IT!  FFTR  ft  IF  FRFFfF  FRT  Ftft  FF5  ftft  ftt  ftfftl  3TTF 
Fft  ft  ftl  FIR  fft  FT#  Fft  FFFF  ft  I  F1FF  ft  FwFT  FFTF  ft  ft  3TTF  fftlTF  FFRt 
ft  fft  fftFft  HFT  ft  3TTF  FI  FFl  ftt  Fftft  I  Ft  1FTTT  ft  3TTFft  FFT  *FlPiJl  FlftfSTF 
FFTFT  Ft,  Fft  fttft  ftft  ft  lift  f(FR  Fft  ft  fft  lift  fttft  FFSTT  F1TFT  ft  FlFft  lift 
ft  FFTF  FF,  ft  ift  FFTFT  I  ifftl  FF  FTT1  3TTF  FTF  Rft  3TTFFFF  ft  HTft  ft  fftftlFR 
RFT  STFT  FF  3fR  RF>  FFTFlfftlFF  FF  FRTFTF  FtW  ft  ?ftt  FTF  Fft  ftsT  ft  fft  FFT  FW 
FT  ftft  fRfFI  I  FT  Fft  I  fftlft  ft,  fftl  ftft  ft  FUft  Fft  ft  I  3fR  IF  Flft  ftt  FW 


95.  Speech,  24  September  1961,  at  the  Circuit  House,  responding  to  a  Civic  Address  from  the 
Kanpur  Municipal  Corporation.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7400,  NM  No.  1498. 

96.  Ram  Ratan  Gupta. 
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KIR  RR  Rftf  3TTRT  I  fft  3TTR  fftlRft  R%  RRTIR  T3%  TR  f ,  fftRRT  FRRT  RRRT  3TTRRTT 
STTR  RTT  RR  FTR  I  RF  #  -3TtT  «llt)  ft,  RF  Reft  3TFR  ft  I97 

ftRT  RTRI  3RRft  RIFT  fft  RF#  3RR  Rft  3  #TT  FFTT  RR1#  RRET  |  If  3T#  2ff%  f# 

5^  rrt  sit  i  ij#f#if#i  ft  ftcf  rttr#  #,  t^f  tt#fr  sit,  #t  FRift  f# 

%  SgU  #R  nft)ft  T-Ild  #R  Rft#  IF#  fftf#R  I|3R  SR  fft  RFT  ftfRT  s|?iits  RRT  ft  I 
#  ftFTfF  RRT  ##  ttef  3TRJT  RRR 1 1  #  f#5#  FFlft  ft  RI|R  FTlftf  TTRRT  R|RT  SR, 
R§R  RR  fftftft  RTT  ft,  RFT  SR  |  #ftR  #  RTR,  ft  RF#  #  RRT  SR,  3TR  ft  RR  RRT  # 
ftft  R§R  3#T  RTRT  I  RF#  ftRRTSRfttFEFTTTRRftgR,  RgR  Rift  RTRT  ftft  RR  RTR 
R#  ft  I  fftR#  T3"T#  §ft  sft  |  ##TR  ftft  fft#RRIT  TJRT  T5F-RTR  R#  3  #  RRJ  f3R  SR 
#fftR  FR  ft  F#ft  TfTT  SR  fft  rrt  RR  frtr  r#rr  ft#  RRR I  F#ft  TT#  #R  R#ft 
ft  TTlft  S?TFT  ftf  RRF  Rill  I  RF  R%  3R?Rlf  ftf  RTR  #  |  TTcR  #  #  RR5  FRft  RTR  TFR 

*  -3 

RftTF  ft  RRI-RcF  Rif  FF  %  #R>M  Rri  fft  RT#  #?TTR  FFT  ft  R#  TFT  I  #T  FFT-FFT 
RF  ft  RFT  RRT  F5tHT  RT  Rift  Ft  RRT I  3TTRTR  R#  SR  RRTRT,  R^  RRR  FRRT  1 1  #R 
%  RRRTt  RRT  RTRT  R##  RRI  #RT  #R-RIT  R#ft  ft  3RRT  #T  RFft  ##  Ft  R#,  ft?#f 
ftFRT  Ft  Rift  -3ft?  fft#  RTf#  FFT  Rft  R#  Ft#  ft  RTRftf  Rft  RF  Rift  §ft  I  RRR  M6<ft 
ft  #  Ft  TFt  sff  ftfftR  fft#RRTT  #R-RR  R#ft  ft  Riftfft  RTTft  f#RT  f#R  RR  #ftf  ^ 
3Tlft  ^  Rift  I  eftr  RR  ?TfT  Rftft  3RR%  SFFFJT  RRRT  Rftf  ft,  Rj$  sftsi  ftfel  #  |  ^ift  | 
R§R  fttRT  Rftf  ft,  RR$  ftfRI  ft,  ftn  WR  ft  f%  RFT  3TTRlftf  3TR  RRT  RTR  RT7R  Rft  ft  f 
ftt  RF,  ftft  RR'  RRI  RF  RIR  RRFI  ft  Rftf  3Rlft  ft,  ft  3TTRRft  Rftf  RFTRRft  ftpRI  Rftf 
RjT  TFT  ft  RRffftl  ft  FT  RRF  ftw  f,  fe#  ft  ft  TFRT  |,  RFT  ftR  Rft  ftft  RiFlftf  ftft 
ft  RF  I  ftfeR  RIFft  RIFft  RFft  ftft  RFT  Rf  RFT  RTRT  f3TT,  ^ft  RRR  RRT  RFT  |3IT,  3TR 
3RTT  fttRT  ftf  Rftf  ftft  RR$  RFft  RR  I  (ftftf)  RFft  ft,  RF  Rf  RFT  ftf  RRft  ft  RF  RTft  I 
ftfftlR  ft  ftFR  §TfftRT  ftfRI  ft  #T  Rt^ITR  fttRT  f  ftlRRF  RF  ftftf  RfftRRf  Rft  I  ftk  RF 
fft-RK  RR-RTT  3TFT  fftl  RFF  RR  TRRRRT  ^  RTR  ftftf  FRF  ftf  FRlft  RFT,  FRlft  ?TFTf  ft, 
RF  5ft  RFT  ftf?TFT  RFRT  ft,  RRftftl  Rftft  RFF  RftfftftfftRftlftftRfRFfRRT  -3^ 
RFT  RFT  STT,  RT  RFT  RFT  SIT,  5ft  ftf  HRft  ft  fftl  TTTO  RIFft  TR^ft  ftRFT  ft  ift  FtR  I  Rilft 
FRFR  Rftf  ft  TFRF  ftf  ftf  I  Ff,  RTftf  R%F  ftf  3RR  ft  ft  Rift,  Rrftf  ftf,  ft?lftf  ft  ft,  ftfftlR 
ftRTR  TR1#  ftf  -TRIRT  3TRR  ft  RFTR  FRlft  fftl  ft#  FRF  #  FFf  TFT  RT#  ft  I  #T,  FTR# 
Rft  RT#  Rft  RTR  ft  ftfftR  FR  f## ’^fRfftftfftl#  #  f#T  ft  Rftf  RRFTTR  f#  RTfft  FT# 
3RTRT  3TfRRT  FT#  RTR  ft  ftft  RF  TRT#  Rftf  f#  ftfft  3TTR  TFTRR  fft#  ft  RTT  #  ft, 
TTRT  ^jftR##R  RTR  I  ft  TTR5TRT  fTlft  FTT  RRT  RR  TRTTSR  TJR  RT  ft  I  RRT  RR  #R# 
RftTF  TRT#  Rftf,  fftRTR  RR  TRTTSR,  RTTR  RT#  #  ?lfRR,  RTIR  RT#  ftf  ?Tfftl  RF#  ft  I 


97.  For  Nehru's  recent  pronouncements  on  slums  and  urban  development,  see  item  264. 

98.  For  Nehru’s  earlier  comments  on  Belgrade  urban  development,  see  items  35  and  266. 
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3FT  3F3-37F3  eft  Wit  #37  ftf  3F7  3773  «  fttTTT  1 1  37337  ft  33lft  ''373T 

Ftft  %  -37133#  fftr  3#tf  ft,  33ft  37733ft  ft#  I  3773#  ftft  3773#  wit  F3tft  f#r 

3lf#13#  ft  33737  %  3773  3F  ft  T^F  ft  ftj[3ftt  fttTTT  fft  f#3T  ft  ftfe  3737#  ft  fft  7RF 
77337  ft  3F3T  73FT I  3#  ftcF  77337  ft  ft#  337#  I,  3F  733ft  3ft  I  3F  3T7f  37M3>37  I 
37f3  3F  3  FRfftft  fft  3F  777C33T3  3T  3737373T3  3#  37#  I,  3F  3TF3373T  eft  ftft3TcT 
eft  3T7f  1 37#  f#7  333#  ft  T-#3F7  337377  1 3ft  ft  F373#  33777  3ftf  7fttft,  373  gfftTT 
R37  ftftl  jtiftl  ft,  3ft  33777  ft  3737377  3ft  ft  F33#  F7T  3ld  eft  fft  ttcF  77737  3F3T 
ft  3?t7  ^7T#f  d<3>  3F  I 

ftfftr  ft  57777  3F7J  3773ft  333#  773777  f,  3F  3F  ft  fft  ftf-ftf  7#ft  #  3773  377# 
3T3#  3ft  FT3I7T  3T#t  ft#  ft  7F3-37F3,  73T3T-ft3T,  F7T3T  ft  -3rfsT33  3F  3773  33#  I  3#7 
F7T3T  ftf  3F  #3T  33ft  ft  33  I  3F  7137  375ft  3T77  I  33ffft  333ft  ft#77  3773  33#  3ft 
377  377#  ft  I  7#7,  RTF  #777177  ft  37T3ft  7773#  773777  ft  3733  3ft  I  fft  5333711  fftR 
3TTR  3fl7  §TFft  ft  I  ftfftd  ftfft  ft#  7537  373T7  g-3TT  ttcF  3TF7  ft  fftft  333  371357  33 
37T  ft,  $7733  3773lft  ft  33#  ft  ft  3T  3773  373tft?7  ft,  37F33T3T3  I  tft  5#  3775 
37F3313T3  ft  ft  '3TPTftt  377F37  373  f#  ft  I  3ft  ft  3T3T  37  FTTfftl  fft  ?J73  ft  37ft  ft 
7Fxf  ft  ftfft3  F77  97F7  ft  5#  3§3  3I33K  3377777  37  I  3#  37#  ft  3T33R  3377777  37  I 
537  ft  TTfft  3#3F  333ft  ftft  ftf,  33#  3ft  ft,  ftft  dftddi  ft  I  3#3  537  77737  3t-3% 
3F77  ftft  <jd(l  77737  ftft  3fftT3T  I  ft  373  ft  ft  377  373  3#  3T3  33T  ft  5ft  337  3775)3# 
F-3TT  3#ffft  3-ftft  9TF7  3ft  333  f#37  ft,  3FT  3#  3373lfft37T  ft  #3333  333  f#37  I, 
337  7p7  ?7F7  33  f#37  ft,  3TT37  5#77  537  I  3FT  ft  3^7  3ftt  ft  3§3  ft  33#  f ,  #3 
3ftf  3ft  3TT3  3ft  3333  ftftR  ft  F3#  3T#  37^3  ftft  ft  3TT37  33ft  33#  fg  ft  33# 
33jft  ft  3%  JR  ftft  Ftft  ft  I  TTlft  9TF3  33  33  ft  RcF-337  3r’lfdft?7 1  3^  3FT  ft  §7F3  I 
3ftfft  3ft  ft  3F#  37#  ftt  -337  333  ft  33#  ?7F3  ft  I  3F  3ftfft§7  373ft  ft  fft  ?7F3  3T353 
3ft,  ftft  377  '53773377  F3  373  3lft  I  Tjftft  337  #37  3tfft  §3#  id  5#  #5#  ft  3# 
ft,  ftft  ft  3ft  ft  3F#  ft  I  #3  313#  ft  3F  37373  ft,  3#3F  3#3F  I  ft  3F  3lft  3TT3 
373  3t37ft  ftl 

■3713#  37F7  fft  ftft  3T3F7  ft  3ft  -37737  fft  333ft  3ft  373#  3#  3ft  ftft  ft  I  #3,  R37 
3Tft  ft  3733  3if  ftft  Fft?T7  ft  ftft  ft,  F3  7737  37t  F3  37337  37t,  3#ffft  3733T  37Fft 
ft  I  ftf#7  377333  §7F3  37fft  3773  3#  ft  3ft3  §7F3  3ft  fft3T  377377  ft,  3lftt3  §TFft  ft  #3T 
371377  ft  3#  373#  3#  37ft  ft  ft  3FT  ft  #313  373#  373#  3?f  37ft  ft,  371333  §TF3  ftf 
37ft  3ft  ft,  3F  3F7  ft  3F%  373#  ftf  37ft  ft  37fft3,  37  fft  333#  f#737  3ftf  ft  fft  33377 
§7F3  ftdl  ftf  I  3ft  3  3F  7r373T  ft  $TF3  ft  3#  ft  fftr,  33f  3ftf  3T733ft  333  3lffteFI 
#337  3^lft  37  ft  7g3T  |  33%  3F  7FI3  37#,  33737  37lftf  ft  f#5  I  3TT%3  Fft%T 
3333Tfft37T  ft  fft  $7F3  3#  3J33  37#,  §7F3  ft  3F#  373#  ft  fftr  333TTf3ft  3#,  #3  F3I3# 
M37  fftftFTft  ft  |  ffttft  3T37  37337  ft  fft  3F  3F  3#,  ftft  3#  3FT#  I 

3773ft  313  fft37737,  3F  3lfft3  ft  fft  3F7  37T3J3  3373  3#§T  377  373  ft  3F7  §TF3  ft, 
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'Kid l  3?fL  dldl  %  '3TtT  I  %f  f%5T  ff%  STtrff  if  w?  W^f  WTcTTWFE  WRT  e%cft  %  f%> 

SfFT  %  WS%  if  §TFT  W%  ^RlfsRjf  %f  W3%f  jj#  1 1  WT%f  9TFT  W%  %%f  dRddi  sRT% 
13%  £  3TTC  WS#  Wl%%f  I  3TFT  tWE  WWE  %  %%  WWff  FJEfif  3%T  <gff%  WWE  if  %t  WWWW 
%f  dlifwl  h4|  I  IT?  WW  dlcf  gfdl  |f  I  3FK  W1W  tfW>  ^Irr+ildi  %  W%  I  $df<dW  df|d  d^tl 

I  f%  3T1W  WWW%  %WWOTW  cf %  |  3WWf  W3%  w%  1?nf%W  I  3TPE%  W?T  wtfteTW 

%,  1  V-E  Wf%f  %f  Wfsff  3TPT%  M%  %f  %  I  %%E  %,  dfn  dl^H  d$l  vid*f  ddl  %,  <df%d  dtldd 
1 1  oTift  %  ott  www%  fowE  w%  i  -srit  %  wwt  w?%  %  ww%f  xrrf%r[  %f  i  wm 
%  ^  ?H3  ^IRT  7WTR  FT?TT  WET  WF  WW#  I  JWWT  f%WWT  TTW%,  WWT  %33TT  Wt  W%  W? 
%fW>  it  I  WT?  -lit  %  f%>  W6d  TWE  d?ddldl  if  dWI  WTW  %T y^l  WW  fSf'UI  WWJ  WW^IdTl 
■*ft  if  Wf%  f%*T  if  tww  it  did  I  WT?  3ERTT  W%  i<gi  i  I  it  dil-di)  WT%  i  I  WT  Wiwdi 

witeR  %;  wwww  i  wwww  wt  wit  Fi*it<ifl  ww  if?fT  I,  wwffwr  wwww  www  wwwt 

%  tlWW<f  %>f  fjfwtt  %  WWW  WsIWT  %  I  wfti  WWTT  %3  cEPJW  WWTWT  wif  %  wffiE  fldHTf 

w%  ftfwft  w%  •stwji  wwwt  i  i  ww  wwwf  I wtw,  sfit  wf€f  wt#  if  wjw  c§w  ww  wwwf 

t  3PR  St%  %1%  WT  wi  -3TERft  cESTWWTST  3ff?  WWff  %  f%WWT  W%f  I  ^WKETT  %%  %TWT 
i  -rilKId'l  WWW  WET  WEEW  3ERTT  -3TFRT  %  ^E?FRE3T  if  WWt  it  WT%t  ilitwii  3TW%, 

3tw%  wiw  wit  i  i  it  w?  www  i,  wwwi  §th  %  wttfi^,  w%  $tftwr 

wwt  3ftr§Tiww%$Trww?if%w?t%it  dfiddi  w it  i 

■3TTWT  SFWW1W  I 

wwfi^! 

[Translation  begins: 

Mr  Mayor,94  Members, 

I  thank  all  of  you  and  the  city  municipality  for  the  welcome  you  have  given  me. 
There  was  no  need  for  a  formal  welcome  as  I  am  not  a  stranger  here.  But  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  your  affection.  I  have  a  great  affection  for  the  city  of 
Kanpur.  But  I  am  a  little  angry  too  because  there  are  some  pictures  of  your 
slums  in  my  mind  which  refuse  to  go  away.  When  I  saw  them  for  the  first 
time,  the  thought  came  to  me  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  all  my 
life  anywhere.  There  might  be  slums  in  other  cities  too.  But  I  had  not  seen 
them.  I  was  terribly  upset  when  I  saw  it.  1  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is 
now.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  twenty  thousand  quarters  have  been  built  in 
the  last  eight  years.  The  question  is  what  kind  of  quarters  they  are.  In  any 


99.  See  fn  96  in  this  section. 
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case,  twenty  thousand  quarters  is  not  something  to  boast  about.  [Laughter]. 
Let  me  tell  you  it  is  a  very  small  number  for  a  city  like  Kanpur.  If  you  had  told 
me  that  you  had  built  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  every  year,  I  would  have 
been  impressed.  But  if  you  put  up  twenty  thousand  in  eight  years,  when  you 
require  millions  of  houses,  when  will  the  job  be  over?  It  is  possible  that  you 
may  have  drawn  up  plans  to  solve  the  problem  quickly.  I  do  not  know.  But  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  modern  times  one  of  the  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
municipality  or  city  administration  is  how  it  deals  with  the  problem  of  slums. 
The  number  of  big  buildings  that  you  put  up  in  the  city  does  not  count.100 

You  have  said  that  twenty  thousand  quarters  have  been  put  up  in  eight 
years.  Recently  I  had  gone  to  Yugoslavia  for  a  conference.  It  was  decided  just 
three  and  a  half  months  ago  to  hold  the  conference  in  Belgrade.  Belgrade  is  a 
pretty  city.  It  is  true  that  it  had  been  devastated  by  bombs  during  the  Second 
World  War.  But  even  when  I  had  visited  the  city  earlier,  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  I  had  found  it  greatly  changed.  There  had  been  great  progress.  But 
the  moment  they  heard  about  the  conference,  they  transformed  the  entire  city 
in  three  and  a  half  months.  For  one  thing,  they  cleared  the  slums  completely. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  them  and,  in  their  place,  a  small  park  had  come  up.  It 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  clear  large  slums  and  put  up  parks  in  their  place  within  a 
few  months.  The  roads  were  widened  and  lighting  was  improved.  Even  in  the 
ordinary  course,  things  were  improving.  But  they  managed  to  transform  the 
city  in  three  and  a  half  months.  Belgrade  is  certainly  not  as  big  as  Kanpur.  I 
think  it  has  a  population  of  eight  lakhs  or  so.101 

So  I  am  simply  not  able  to  understand  this.  I  am  not  criticizing  you.  It  is 
the  same  story  in  Delhi  too.  In  the  beginning,  my  words  had  some  effect.  But 
now  it  makes  no  difference  what  I  say.  [Laughter].  They  seem  to  feel  that  I  am 
always  saying  these  things.  But  I  feel  terribly  ashamed  and  upset  to  see  dirty 
slums,  that  we  should  allow  such  things  to  happen  in  India  twelve  years  after 
freedom.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  exist.  I  would  like  that  people 
should  rather  live  in  open  fields.  There  is  no  need  even  for  a  roof.  They  can  be 
given  water  and  electric  supply.  But  open  fields  would  be  far  better  dwelling 
places  than  the  kind  of  dirty  slums  they  now  live  in.  This  is  something  that 
should  concern  you.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  important  for  a  municipality 
than  to  pay  attention  to  this.  You  will  not  be  doing  anyone  a  favour;  this  is  a 
humanitarian  issue.  I  think  that  the  health  of  the  entire  city  depends  on  it,  not 


100.  See  fn  97  in  this  section. 

101.  See  fn  98  in  this  section. 
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only  physical  health  but  mental  health  and  freedom  from  disease  too.  A  clean 
and  open  dwelling  area  increases  people’s  capacity  to  work.  There  is  great 
potential  for  wealth  there.  The  mill  owners  make  a  great  deal  of  profit.  It  hurts 
me  to  think  of  the  huge  palaces  standing  on  one  side  and  the  dirty  slums  on  the 
other.  It  does  not  fit  in  with  the  times.  Please  do  not  think  that  it  has  something 
to  do  with  socialism  or  communism.  Such  things  are  not  tolerated  even  in  a 
capitalist  society.  The  world  is  shrinking  and  it  is  simply  not  to  be  tolerated  that 
there  should  be  palaces  on  the  one  hand  and  slums  on  the  other. 

However,  I  would  like  to  put  another  aspect  of  the  matter  before  you.  As 
the  standard  of  living  and  conditions  improve,  the  capacity  of  people  to  work 
also  increases  proportionately.  They  can  work  harder  and  produce  more.  This 
is  a  simple  proposition  which  anyone  can  understand.  I  would  like  to  give  you 
an  example.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  make  comparisons.  But  I  am  telling  you 
this  because  it  made  a  profound  impression  upon  me.  I  am  referring  to  the  city 
of  Ahmedabad  which  is  about  the  same  size  and  population  as  Kanpur. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  in  the  beginning,  I  had  a  dislike  of  Ahmedabad.  I  used 
to  go  there  because  Gandhiji  lived  there.  But  for  many  reasons,  I  disliked  the 
city.  For  one  thing,  the  roads  were  narrow  and  dirty,  and  there  were  dirty 
slums  on  the  one  hand  and  big  palaces  on  the  other.  When  I  went  there  after  an 
interval  of  five  years,  I  was  amazed  because  the  municipality  had  transformed 
the  city  into  a  beautiful,  clean  place.  The  schools  are  excellent  and  wherever 
you  see  a  bunch  of  children  playing  they  appear  clean  and  disciplined.  The 
entire  city  presents  the  appearance  of  progress  and  growth.  The  people  of  the 
city  take  pride  in  their  city  and  make  an  effort  to  keep  it  beautiful.  The  roads 
are  four  times  as  broad  as  they  were  before.  Then  there  are  parks  and  gardens 
and  what  not.  You  can  also  do  all  these  things. 

You  mentioned  that  there  is  a  lack  of  funds.  I  could  not  understand  that.  In 
a  sense,  every  organization  and  institution  is  always  short  of  funds.  But  the 
city  of  Kanpur  is  npt  counted  among  the  poorer  cities.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
rich  city  and  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  funds,  it  indicates  a  shortcoming  among 
the  people  responsible  for  arranging  such  things.  Or,  it  shows  that  they  are  not 
bothered  about  how  their  city  looks.  Why  can  the  municipality  not  increase 
taxes  for  the  improvement  of  the  city?  After  all,  a  municipality  is  meant  to  be  in 
charge  of  beautification  of  the  city  and  for  providing  amenities  for  the  citizens. 
Those  who  have  the  money  have  a  special  responsibility  to  help  in  this. 

You  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  Kanpur  is  the  largest  city  in  Uttar  Pradesh 
and  it  continues  to  grow.  One  danger  that  a  growing  city  like  this  has  to  face  is 
that  the  ills  that  beset  the  city  also  increase  apace.  Instead  of  the  slums  being 
removed,  their  numbers  will  increase.  If  one  is  removed,  two  will  take  its 
place.  All  these  things  happen  if  there  is  no  town  planning.  It  is  extremely 
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important  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  way  the  city  grows.  You  have  presented 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  a  commission  set  up  here.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  report  contains.  But  the  method  is  right  that  you  should  try  to  rectify  the 
situation  before  it  gets  out  of  hand.  The  slum  clearance  must  be  done  properly 
and  the  houses  built  in  place  of  them  should  be  good.  If  cheap  material  is  used 
and  something  is  put  up  in  a  hurry,  soon  the  new  settlements  will  also  become 
slums.  I  have  seen  this  happen  very  often. 

The  Corporation  has  great  responsibilities  because  it  is  directly  connected 
with  the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  people.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  passing  laws  but  of 
trying  to  make  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  better  and  more  comfortable.  It  can 
be  done  in  a  number  of  small  ways  if  the  members  of  the  Corporation  could  rid 
themselves  of  the  habit  of  quarrelling  among  themselves.  I  have  often  found 
that  most  of  the  time  is  taken  up  in  internal  squabbles  and  tensions  which  is  not 
a  good  thing.  You  have  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  keeping  your  city 
beautiful  and  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  to  clear  the  slums. 

Thank  you. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


10.  In  Kanpur:  Public  Meeting102 

3ttT  TRTT  3TR  sresft, 

wr  m  T?t  tt,  ptipt  ttt  %  ^  tr  3titt  i  rp#  t  otp# 

’TP#  %  I  T?  gsr  3RST  Tift  WRIT,  TTPT  %  T  3TTTT,  3frp  yiPIcM  TR  ??F? 

I  OTFJT  TiHgP,  T?T  3-1  si  TP  TTP  cRt  TJTT  3Ttp  gt%  TTP 
pt  3W  PT*  *t?  RT  PTT%  pftT  gtT  1 3TTP  5PT  cftT  ftRRT, 

cRBT-=BRT  R  T^t  I  PTOR  <*14?!  Tot  gf ,  IRFf  TTT  eft  3lSdl  ift  PIT  I 

TTTP  cb'lDl^ll  TFT  T?ti  T§T  1 1  -3ft,  g3TT-3tt  #  I  f  RPlf  gSTTT  ^PTT  f  PTt 
ft  3PTTP t  TTPT  TR  PRj|fTT  I  gRRR,  1W!  PTTPT,  TTT  TR  P^  Ft?  3^ 


102.  Speech,  24  September  1961,  at  the  MES  Grounds.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7401- 
7403,  NM  No.  1498-1499. 
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d<6  %  R  eft  |  ft,  RR  ftft  «fft  ftf,  dftlR  ft  "Tift  I  REE  fttR  ft 1  FT,  EEf  3ER  3ETR  fft 
ft  ftt  Rift  ftft  ftER  SW  3Eft  ?ER  %  fR  ft$  I103 

rfr  fit  3ERREtR  I  ftRR  Ep  WREE  EEE  I,  fft  Efft  ft  ft  fft  ft  RfR  fft  RTC 
ft  REFEy  -3TFTT  ft,  -3TR  3ETft  ft  %  ft  cg^r  -3RER,  <ER  ftft  ^iftll  I  ft  ftf  RgR 
ftft  %  ftft  JET  ftRR  ftft  EER-RR  %  ftft  err  RE  WE  EERE  ft  ’ft 

3EE%  RR,  Elftfft  wy  eft  R§R  ft  RER  ftf  I  3ETE  RgEE  ft  RTR  Tjft  1 1  ftft 
Eft  ft  ftt-fft  Rift  |  rr  ft  ft  ftft  1 1  rtfuje  ft  #e  wy  ft  Rft  Rift  ft  ^ 
ftT  ft  ft  3RRE  3ERR  RReR  ft  <461  ftft  3EFEft  fftm  ] 

ft,  RE  ft  ft  ft  Mftft  ftlH  ftft  rtr  fftR  3RREET  EEIRJE  ft  <$$  ufftl^ 
<ftftfft  ERE  I  EsfE,  R§R  EElft  ERR  FREE  fftR  ft  ft,  3ER  ft  ft,  ftftR-1  RE  ?EEsEE  REE  RTR 
ft'  RE  ft  ft  EERft  ftlT  I,  <Ef?  Rft  ?EREE  fftft  EEE  |104  RE  ftft  Efft  REE 

f^E  Rn  ft  RE  R#  ft  I  vJREE  -JftllcH  Eft  Ef?ff  ft  ft  ftJll,105  ftlftR  gt  RRJR 
ftf  |,  5ft  Eg®  FT  TFTRE  I  Ejfft  ftf  I  fft  fft  I,  REffft  ft  RE  EEFEfT  ftf  E|fft 
ft  ftft  RF  ftf  W  ft  fft  R%  REEESft  ft  Rgcl  H6RM  ft  I  ft  ft  EglT  ftf,  RRT  3)IHdf  < 
ft  ft  WEE  ESRTRE  ftf?EE  ft  eft  RE  Eft  ft  TERFE  ERR  fttft  ft  I  ft  Rft  ?ERT  fftnft 
ft  -3TTR  ftf  RREf  tit  R  RRTlT  RTR  RF  ft  fRE  ft  Eft  ftft  ft  ERE  3PH  3TER  3Elft 
Rf-Rf  3Tlft,  RF-R%  ftft  Eft  3Elft  ft,  ERlftft,  Rftfftft,  ffRRE  Rift,  RTTR  ft 
ffft,  RRT  Rft  ft,  fR  Rift  Rift,  ftfftl  Rft  ft  RE  RTR  RTF  ft  ft  R§R 
ffR  RE  RTF  ftR,  RftfR  ER  RE  ftft  ftft  ftf  ft  3EE5ft  ft  fR  ft  RE  ftft  R  RE 
Eft  RE  -3EREE  fftEFRE  W  ft  I  RE  RTTft  RElftftftftrERft,  ft  ftf  ft,  ft 
RE-EPE  RMH,<  ft  3EER  ER  R  ftf  3EE3E  ft  ERR  RRft  ft  |  ftf  fft  RE  slid  E]ft  ^§R  ft  fft; 
ftft  ft  EEERRT  ft  Efftft  RIRI  ERRRTT  ERRR  eft  RT  ft  ft  ft  3R§R  ERRR  fft  -3EEf5E 
%  3EER  ftfRT  | 


103.  According  to  a  PT1  report,  “The  proverbial  love  of  the  moth  for  a  lighted  lamp  today 
disturbed  Prime  Minister  Nehru  several  times  while  he  was  addressing  the  public  meeting 
here.  Soon  after  Pandit  Nehru  came  to  the  rostrum  illuminated  with  fluorescent  lights,  the 
moths  engulfed  him.  He  asked  the  organisers  to  switch  off  the  rostrum  lights,  and  this 
was  promptly  done.  But  the  Prime  Minister  had  to  face  another  problem — the  restiveness 
of  the  audience  at  the  back,  who  could  not  see  him.  The  rostrum  lights  were  again 
switched  on,  and  the  audience  cheered  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  moths  attacked  the 
lights  and  the  Prime  Minister  again.  At  one  stage.  Pandit  Nehru  was  heard  to  remark 
*toba,  toba'  (‘oh,  hell’)  when  an  insect  got  under  his  jacket.  The  rostrum  lights  were  then 
intermittently  switched  on  and  off.”  National  Herald ,  25  September  1961,  p.  4. 

104.  Founder-editor  of  the  Pratap,  a  daily  newspaper  published  from  Kanpur;  President  of 
the  United  Provinces  Provincial  Congress  Committee,  1930. 

105.  For  Nehru’s  speech  while  unveiling  the  statue  of  Ganesh  Shankar  Vidyarthi  atPhoolbagh, 
on  25  September  1961,  see  item  12. 
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TR  Tlftf  TRtft  ftw  ftfft^RTftfttftTfttEIEffTfk  FFpp  ftt"’"  %  Ep 
ERlf  fftF  %  ft  ert  ER  pR  ftt  ^F?R  cF^T  p  effT  WIT  f  fttT  ER  FF  TRT 

eft% EFrfthERpft,  zRpftEp after ttt gft ttrer jtit EfErffft gft,  ftf 
gftr  Rp  sit  i  gft  Fift  Ejftft  Tmfft  I,  er  e#  efrt,  ftfftr  ft  ert 
3TFTT  ^IcUi  fft  E|ftft  itef  ft  Tfttft  TlftftT  FTR  ftr  oft  %  ’JSTft  efr  SJT,  TTfttTT 
FTK  ftr  ftf  -3THT5T  I  TfftT  EFTiftT  EFftft  ft,  Fiftft  EFF  ?TT  EFRJT  TTTft  Eft  -3TIT  ftft 
’ft  ER  d)6l  fft  dgd  fftT  ft  ft  'Nl  Rft  dHI  dl$dl  f,  ftt  fftlRET  fftdl  ?TT  I  ftfft'T 
ER  fft  #T9R  ERp  3ft  ft  Rft  I  ert  ft  gft  FOT  ftftRTft^sftWRTaftT^ 

gft  Rp  sjt  Fiftt  ftftmf  fit  fit  ft  ftM  ftft  w  i  cp  pr  ftt  sjt  ftft  Eft?  ft  rt 

fftT  Ift  fft  Egg  RFft  RR  ftf  Fft  |  yi-HcF  ER  ftr  Tiffttr  jft  ftft  ft  feTR  fftcfftt  ft, 
ftF  Ftft  ftft  RET  Ftft  ft  fftFT,  E§0  ftrft-fttft  RFft  wp  TTlft  ftftff  ft  RR  ftt  Fft 
1 1  #T,  ft  Flfftft  ER  3tirft  EHFTT  f  fft  SIRftft  ft  3)MchH  ft  WIT  RR  cRft,  ftfftft 
ftft  "Tift  ftFFRTT,  Efftfft  *Jft  FF  fftjF  ftft  ft  I  TfcF,  T^EF-irEF  RFf,  ftt-ftt  Ftft  REf 
Ftft  5ft  ftft  fttft  fftfcfFT  ftf  ft  ftft  ft  FT  d<$  ftt  RR  ftt  RR  ftfftr  ftft  <dft 

ftft  ft  gft  <p  chfe-ft  pfr  ft  1  gft  rest  ftf  rftt  ft  Tftffft  ftft  Ftft  ftt  ft  Ffft 

ft  fftnft  RTT  ftft  TTft  ft  fttt  FTft  RTT  ft  ftf  RRI,  ftft  R  ft  Flft  RFTT  f  R  ft 
Ftft  fftn  ft  R>RT  |  R  ft  Fflft  RRR  |,  ^  WIT  f,  Efftfft  ftlft  (ftcRhft  ftt  wft 
ft  I  ER  ftR  ftft  |  Rp  SRT  tR?T  ft  fft  FT  ftft  ft  TT5TTT  ft  p  FTR  Fft  fftfttTT 
fft  HFf,  ftTR  cfjft,  tftr  -3TT  Rift  ft  ftft  ft  Rift  dRdl  fft  Elftft  Ftft  ftft  ft  *1%  I  Frfftt 
ft  >3TRftft  ft  RRT  Rft  ERRT,  ftfftR  gft  ^§ft  I  fft  ERt  ft  FRT  RRT  I ER  ftftw 
Elft,  ttr  rR  ftft  qftr  Rift  ft  fftfR  F  5RT  I  ftft  ftft  pT  fft  Ep  rr  ftftff  ft 
RRT  ftR  Flft  Ftft  fftlT  ftt,  R#T  ft  RRtfft  ft  Ftft  ERT  I,  3TRftft  ft  ftt-ftt,  W-RT, 
TR-Mlft  Flft  ft  I  ftt  Ftft  3ft  ftU  EFfftRR  Rftt  ft  ftft  ft  I  ERftJftT  gft  qR  Rftf  ftfRft 

feir,  fftrrft  fftrar,  ftft  ft  fftftt  Trftftt  TRft  fftr  ff  ftp  ftft  ftt  srt  ft  fftftf 

ft  i  njft  Efftft  TR  Rftf  cp  ft  3fRT,  ftftt  3TTf  ftft  Tft  FRIT  ft  ft  ftf  ft  |107 

ftfftR  Fpftt  ft  RT  iRT  FFtft  EHftftt  ftft  Efftt  FF  iiftt  TRT  ftt  EFRJT  EFTfT  EFftftt 
Eftt  ert  ftt  ft  w  i108  Fftfft  ftr  ft  ftrr  terr  fftF  fttr  trf  ert  ftt  rf  ft#  ftt  wtt 
?tlTT  E(ft  §TTETT  I  ftt  ftt  ert  EFftf  ftt  sfR  tr  ft  ert  ftt  TRlft  EFF^ERtfft  -3TREFTT  ftft 
ft  ft  I  fttr  er  er  fft  EFfftrr  re  ?ttfir  trjt  I,  ftt  efr  ftF  fftft  f  fttr  ft$T  ft 

fttftt  ft  FRlft  TWRT  Efft  ft  ftft  ft,  ftfftd  fctftqcFT  Ffft  EFlft  ft,  Ftftt  d^siiftl  ft)  F 
?IR  ft  I  ftfcF,  ftt  gft  TIFT  Tftt  TFRT  fft  ER  TR?tI  TTR  fft  EFlffTT  fftruft  ftf  TTF  ftfftf 


106.  The  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

107.  This  “purse"  had  already  become  a  subject  of  controversy,  see  items  50-5 1  and  appendix 
34;  Nehru  returned  to  the  subject,  confessing  his  embarrassment,  see  item  53. 

108.  See  item  52. 
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%  ETFT  El#  I  M  ERlf ,  sfR  f^IW  ft  ftE  §eEF  RFlf  W  E  ft,  ft  W 

if  #et  1 ef  f  set#  Fg#  f ,  ft  w  e#  I,  ef  e  ft  f#  #fet  f##  Eft  f#  fe 

E#f#  EE#fc  if  SlMcbE  I  F#fR  re#  EFT  #t  %  EF  EE##  #t  Fg?T  ER  #t, 
F^ttlR  EFT  ff  f  I  EF  <flEi  E#  f  Eftf  sTRT,  ft  EE  if  ddefl  Eft  f 1  fFT  EeRE  E# 
%  t#  obl^  did  %  #  SEEE  RE  el'll,  Eft  f  #  RFTEft  eiPl  fl't),  EF  EeRE  eft  Eft 
f  I  EFT  #t  f  FE#  #tf  EeRE  #  E#  f  I  #f#E  FE  ETRtFT  if  EFT  E1F#  I  EEE  EF, 
EW  F<4eRR  #  EEel  ET  S#F  Edel  ’ft  =blH  #  RlE,  eft  IE  RET  Ee*H  RET  <3 1  it  EEH  # 
feetLj.  dl6el  f 1  EETETTE?  Eldl  HFE  EEilE  Ef  EeTHl  dfl,  EF  eft  RET  ETE#  ETTE  %  EfeET 
#  FET#  Eft  #f#  f  ETRtFT  %  FT1E#  ft §T  Eft  ER#  Eft  EE  ETTE  Eft  EET#  #  f#R,  # 
FE#  EFT#  EE #,  EtEETR  FE#  EET#  f ,  ft  FTER  FE  f#  FTER  FE  EETET  ETF#  I, 
EFT  Ef,  FE#  F^WE  EE  RETE  ET  EtEETEE  F#E?R  ###F#,  EET  EFT#  f#FET  f  ? 
#ETF  %  Ef ,  RTseTFTF  ffFET  I  f $T  Eft  ETFT#,  ETE  ETE  EEff  if  f#Fff  f  I  #  #  FT# 
EEE#E  ERET  if,  #F#t  EEE#E  E#TET  #  f ,  EF  #  FET#  ff#F#t  f ,  FET#  EFET  # 
RET  E#RT  t,  FT#f#  EF  f^TEF  Eft  1 1  FE  RFTEft  ET#  RET  ET#  if  ET  FEE#  if  E# 
ERET  ETF#  #t#E  #FTT  ft  I  FE  f  SlffET  FFTETT,  #f#E  F#E?R  ####  if  ft 
f#tEEE  I  STE  Eftf  STFET  EE  F#ERR  ##EfF#  #  FTF#  Eft  F#ETTF  Eft  ft  #ET  I,  EF 
Ff  fFTT  F,  Elf  flelF  ST#T  E  Eft  #FF  ETf  Eft,  ERF  ERf  Ef ,  f ,  ERR  EE  ETf 
-%  EEEff  EEF  ERET 1 1  ftfRT  Eftf  EEEft  EEEE  tfttE  Eft,  EEEft  ETEEE  Eft  EE  EF 
EEET  EEt  f  Ff?  EF  Emi  Eftf  FE  ETE  tt  ft  Eft  feTT  ff?  ft  ETE  FETft  Etff  if  f 
EEEft  FE 'JE  Ef,  EEtff?  EEETT  ffttE  ERET  I  EE  Eft  fET  I?  EF  ffRft  EfR  EEF  ET 
feTT  FtET,  FETE  % ,  ET  ft  ^§T  ERf  Eft  ET  ffR  EE%  REE  if  EfR  EEEft  ^5?  fff  I 
ft  ft  I,  f  Eft  ETEET  I  FETEFTtt  f  if  REEF  ffET  Eff  ER  TFT  f  I  ft  ETIFEt  Eftf 
^ft  PlEE  tt  Eft  eft  EF  ETE  Tpt  ERff  Eft  ERTeft  f  I 

iff  'gET  ff?  ER  ETE  EFT  ff  f  FAERIE  ^  EEE  Eif  Fft  Ef ,  RET  ^dt  ^  fftts 
ftFftEf,  REEEfEfffftfTETFEEff  ^?ft  Ff ,  Eftf  ERR  E  ft  Elf  I  fR,  EEt 
f  fE  MTT  ETFf  f ,  Eft  Fpft  ft  ETE  f ,  Eft,  fffE  EF  ETE  RfEE  Eff  f ,  ft?  EtM 
ETE  f  ETE  fET  FFT  Eft  f ,  fET  ft  efl'l  ft  REEff  4) (el  Eft  EEF  Eft  ERf  RE%  EIE> 
WTT  f  fk  RET  EFF  ft  REETT  RET  RFETEEF  ft  ETR  I  ftF  f  ft  REEft  FRTF  ^ET  ft 
ftE  E%  ftEt  EE  EET,  %ETt  ftff  EE  eft  EET,  1%  ft  ftE  FE  EFF  ft  EFERT  ERf  f 
FTEf  FTE  EE  RTFRT-ERE  ETtfff  if,  Et  EE  f  ft  ETff,  RFft  Ef  f  I  ETffE  Ef  EFEE 
FFt  RTEf  EEt  f  ft  FE  ?f?T  f  I  ETtf  EEReT  EfffffTEFFEFftflEF^R  FETft 
FRftff  FEf  EFEFT  ET#  f  #R  #ET  Eft  f  I  FE  Mft  E  Mft  EFF  f  -3TEET  EEE 
EET  #  fif,  ftt  FTTFfir#  Eft  FTFTEET  f  I  EnftsR  FE  ft  ftf  ETF#  f,  FE  Eftf  FTEf 
ff  E?  feTFR  f  ETtf  #f  -3TTF#  #  f  E#  I 

#  FTFTTtET  f  STREET  EFT  SEE#  E1FT,  f  E#  FTEFE  ET  f#  f  Eftf  FETFT  F^^R 
##E  ?|FT  ERf  SEET  %  ft  #TR  FE  ?n  ft  RET  F?Me  ##E  f ,  f##  FTEE  SERT  I 
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FF  ?g§TT  gf  gg  FTF?  oft  FTg  3TFT  Fg  FT?g  FggigFFgffFrg  FTFFT  l|  ?gF9TF 
3TTR  FF  Fgt  FT?,  gf#F  ?ftFFF  F  3TTR  FF  gf  Fgf  FTgFT  Fgffg?  FFlg  FTFg  F%  FTTF 
g,  fg^TFH  if,  jfgFT  if,  FTF  3#  T|fgFT  Fg  FFTTg  gfgFT  if  Ft  FTF  I,  gf#F  ^fFFT 
if  M<&d  RFT  3THF  g#R  ^WH  if  Ft  FTTF  I,  ?F  5?Tg  RRTT  'FT  Fif  fFFTRTFT 
I,  RFT  F?t  if  gf  F?  FFT  FT  I  F?g  if  F?  FFT  FT  RFg  MlFFI  I  3fR  RFFg  FRJ 
FRFT  1 1  FF  FTTFg  F#  FTF  g  M#  FFT?  if  #7  gggf  FFET  #  F?g  gf  FF  F?t 
if  F?  FFT  FT  I  hhR|F)  F?t  if,  fM#  F?t  g,  FTIF  #  F?t  g  I  #FJT  F?gt  F#  I 
TjgF  c^t  ?fgFT  FTFf  Fg  FTFf  F§gf,  FT  F?g  g  Ft  g?  I  ?gtfgR  gf  3M  FFf  M  I 
ggF  Fg?  F#  Fg#  FTFTF  %  M?  sRlM  Mf  %  FT  M?  Fg  g,  FTFfgFT  M? 
Fg  g,  WT  %  f#5?  Fg  g,  FFlg  WJ  f#5?  F#  gf,  FFlt  WT  FRg  FT  FF  M?  Fg 
g,  FFT#  ##  f#5?  Fgf  gf  FFR  FKCJFf  f#5?  Fg  g,  FF  Fig  fFR?  Fgf  gf  gg  Z[gF 
#  g#f  if  RF  FFF  RFT  Fgf  RRfg  fpl  Mg  TjgF  %  f?FTF  FRIT  ?fg  M  I  RFT 
Fgf  FR  FT#  I  RFg,  fg?TTF  g,  F#T  Fg?F  g,  #R  FT#  Tjgr  %  FRF  F?  Fg, 
gfg-gfg  gRF,  -3TR  FT#  RTF?  FTg?  fFTFT  gR  #R  gg?  F?f  gf  t?  gf  Fg  g?  I  f?R 
gf  ?Flg  RFT  FT#  FFRT  Mf  gf  #f,  ?ggk  %  FF  F#  TT#f,  eg®  F  #  F#,  ^5 
F  Mr,  cgs  F  F#,  ^T?  F  T§T5  F#T  #T  FT  F#,  FF  Mf  gg  fM 
##F  FTFFR  %  F#  gf  T#  #R  M#  T#  I  3TF  Mf  M  MlHHI  IMMfM 

RRFF  M  #  FTF  FFFT  FFF  FF  g3TT  f#  Mfe  #T  FTFtMf  #T  %  FTFT  #T 
Pfchl^f,  FFFf  -3TFt,  M  FF  FF  FFF#T  #Fff  #  FIF  t,  gM  I,  FF  FFF> 
FFI  F#  1 1  FFFff  FFif  FTF  M  FFfM  I  FFFFTF  FtFFT  FF  F#  I  f#  FFFJT  if 
FR  Mr  T3#  FT?  g  FT  FT#  eg©  FF  #7  <gsi  FTT  g  FT  FF  FFT  FTFRTTF  FFT  g,  FF 
Ff  TpE  FTFT  #t  fTf  %  |  fif  F#  g?T  Fg  f#^F  FF  #T  FFFFT  g  FR  FtFf  #  FF  FFFFT 
%  #Ff  FT  fgFTF  FFFg  t,  FFTF  #1  FFSF  FFFFT  I,  FF  FRFT  I,  fFT#  TRF  F 
3TIFFTF  #f  gfgFT  g  FF  #  MtF  Fg  g^IFT  g  FFFg  FgFTFT  I,  FFTFT  I,  fM  gFT 
g  I  FFg  FgF  FT#  Fig  g  I  FF  g  FF#  gt  ftlFT  g,  FRffF  g  I  FF  g  F#  FTF  FF  g 
f#  FFg  FFlg  FF  FFFg  g  FR  #R  FTg  gf  1 1  FTg  FF  M  Fg -3TFFT  FF  F#  Tggf 
f#FT  FTF#  g,  Fg  FF  FFlg  FTF,  F#  T3TF  FFTR,  #FT  g  Fg#  Fg  I  Fg  #F  ^g, 
Fg  FF  FR,  FF  FTg,  FR5#  Fig  g  Mg  FFlg  g$T  Fg  FIFF#  55#,  fg^gf,  ggpg 
gf  Fig,  g^TFR  55#,  fg^#  gt  FTg  I  FFT  FRT  g  f%  -3TR  g#  g,  M  fgFTFF  FT  #T 
##,  M  g§T  g,  M  g,  FF  gFT,  gFT  gFT?  FgtF  g  55FT  gglFT  ggT  FTg?  FFf? 
Fg?  Fl^Ft  F#  g,  FFT  F  FF  Fg?  FF  ?g  ?F  FF#  g  F?  Fg  g  FF  I  gFlg  FF#  fgvFR 
gFFF  FRFT  I,  vRTFF  FT^T  Fgf,  FFFg  gfFF  Fgf  fFFFT  I  F  gT5FT  f  #  gg  FRT  fgRTR 
FTTg,  FTFt  ^FRT  FF  #FT  I?  FRTT  FF  FFTg  gf?  #R  gg  M  T3FR  Fg§T  #  fcFRTTF 
FRT  FFT  Fgf  FF  FFlg  g  Ft  FFR  Fg  gg  FtF  FFlg  g,  FT  FFR  Fg  ?g,  FTFFR  g  I 
FjR  FRr  fFFTg  1 1  Ft  #R  #g  FtR  F#T  Fg  FTFFg  gf  ?  TM-gtg  FTg  Fgf  fgFTFgf, 
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st  ss:  smfe  I,  PichMd  1 1  fe  sit  mtm  ffe  mti  fesss,  sit-sit  sfeffe  amt  i  is  fe 
mss  it,  sfes  ms  fei,  ss  sit  st  msm^  fe  5mm  st  ss  if  st  ffe  sm-fe  ife 
Tits  fet  I,  fes  is,  fefe  mti  ssfs  fe  7§fe  sst  i  sfefs  fet  1  fett  ffesfet  sfe  1 1  fes 
i,  fes  s  sii  sftss  sit  ifeT  I  ^jsfe  fe  ffes  ffe  mfe  fes  ssts  ms  1  tits  fern 
sitfesfef  1  ms  ss  sfe  sssfe  sfet  f  mft  ssr  ss  sis  sssfe  i  sits  ss  fe  sts 
tsr  st  sst,  sst  ssst sss  wli 

fesis  fe  ssfe  I,  fesis  fe  ferns  tpTtis  t,  trusts  1 1  sfs  fe  mis,  ssfe 
I,  ssttt  fe  smt,  ssfe  1 1  mir  fes  srfe  I  sfet  sst  fei  mti  ssfe  sfes  it 
tssis  sit  I,  fefes  ssttt  ssrs  sst  sit  stst  1  sstst  ssis  1  ffetsms  sit  stss  ss 
fes  ffetsss  ssii  sss  sis  %  ss  fsfef  si  sists  fferfet  §i  I  ss  sfe  ttssst  1 1 
ss  ssfet  t  ffe  ss  si  fes  fes  t,  si-si  fen  ssr  %  fesT  ft  I,  fefes  sis  ss 
i  fe  stss  fe  sss  fern  ffefr  §m  sfeT  i,  fetfe  fern  siffe  sfe  ss  sts  fe  fes  msfe 
mrssr: fe sts mrwfe ssmfesr,  fsirsssTfestssmTi  mjm sis sir  it  ssr 
i  1  fe  sfe  sirs  smr  srsfe  I  sst,  fsmt  ffessssT  i  ss  sfe?  fe  sii  stst  fet  fefes 
ss  sss  feismt  fe  msfe  sss  sis  stt  ms  ssr  ffes  ffemfem  fes  sir  ^jstst  mm 
isssrsfeitfefet,  ssfe  festsfe  tim  fe  ssr  i  ssfe  1 

fesisfe  sis  ssr  ffe  fefemrs  fefe  mt  fen  stst  i,  si  mmsfe  fe  itfe  sfe  fet, 
st  sm  mffsmife  fern  fe  tit  i  stss  s  fes  sss  sis  fe  fes  sm  sfe  ssft  ferns 
mss  fe  srtts  irfefe,  rnfefe  fes  ssfe  ssfefe,  ssmr  ss,  ferns  is  it  siSst,  sfe 
sfe  sfe  is  fe  mfe  1  fe  ssfe  sit  mtfe  srfe  ffe  fes  fefet  stt  fe  sis  sit  st  sms, 
st  sis  sts  ssir,  ss  ssfe,  sstt  mfes  fe  sri  fe  ssr  fei  t,  mfes  fe  fes  sis 
fe  s^s  sfe:  fei  t  fe  ssfe  fe  ssfet  sfessfet  fe  sit  itfe  i  msms,  ssfet  stss 
fe  fesisTfe,  stfe  fe  sit  itfe  I  fets  fesfet  ferns  fsfe  fesmt  sit  1  fefet  s  fefet 
si  fSSST  I,  mfe  STTSSt  si  ffefe  I  sssfet  fe  SSTtt  i  1  stssi  I  ssssfe  fe  fe  SST 
fefe  -3tts  is  fe  ssfe  i,  fefe  ttr  srfe  it,  fefe  st,  mfe  fe  it,  fefet  fesTsfe  ss  sfe, 
fefe  stssfe  'fes  tt  sfs-sfs  fe  it  1  st  srfe  fe  stssi  i  fe  sts  isr  sst  si  1 
fet  3Tst  ts  stfet  sit  ssfe  fe  mti  fet  fes  1 1 1  sts  fe  ir%  it,  srs  sfes  srfe,  tsfe 
fe  sit  sit  i  sii  1  felt  ts  mfe  st  fe  ssts  ssfe  fe  fe  ti  tt  sss  fett  sts  mfe 
ti  fe  tsfe  ss^fe  st  sts  fims  sfest,  fetfe  fe  ss^fe  mfefe  1  sfeffe  feisT  smfe 
sit  i  fett  srs  fet  sfem  sit  1  fe  st  ssfe  si  srs  i,  tsfe  ssfe  si,  fet  ts  ss?r 
sfe  fe  fetfe  fet  ssfet  fet  1  fetffe  fe  mfe  stints  mfes  fett  sfe  fe  tfe  ms  ss 
fssTt  sfe  fm  sst  fes  i,  sfes  fe  ffe^rsr  sst  i  1  st  sit  i  wfet  ffe  sm  tfes^Ts 
StST  ST  fetSST  I  SST  ffe^TST  I?  SST  tsfe  fewrs  I?  sfe  STS  si  Stt  fe,  fett  STSfe 
STS  SSS  it  fe  STS  tsife  issfes  feSST  si,  sfeffe  St  STS  fe  STtST  I  st  st  ffe 
ms  tsfe  fefe  fssTtms  sst  i  1  sst  fssissitr  I?  sst  ffesrssi  i,  mssss  sst  tsfe 
fefe?  ffes  stt  fe  ts  sit  stii  si,  srs  fet  sfefe  si  stri  fet,  stsst  st  ts  ssfe 
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I,  ##  wi  fr  ^reeit  r#,  rt#  fret  r##  ef#,  rtft  ;jr#  e#?  tie#  rertt  rttr 

RT#t  %  E#  #RT  I  fe^WH  #  E##  I,  FR  E##  R#  fT  E#  RTT  RRT#,  R#  FR  JET 
FI-3T#R  RET  #  FHT-TETT,  RT  FR  fRT#  R#R  R#  ##  #T  #RT  %  #  '3TTT*fr  #R  %  I  FR# 
E##  E#  ^  Ft#  I  F#  #  EF  %  PlRMHI  1 1  Ef  E#ET  #ET  Ft,  FT  RRT  ETE#  RETR  I 
#tFRE#EET#tEETt?  R##EETRRT#?  RRT  ###  I?  RF  F#  f#EE  REET 
I  FREE  EFT  #FT  RT  ###  EFT  FR#  MlN'RPTSr  #  E#  Ef#EET  EFT  ##t  #EE#E 
#ERT#I  RR  RET  #t  EF  #  f#T  RT#  E#  ETER##,  RTET  E#  «TTrf  I,  3?#  R#f  E#  IRE# 
TEtETTT  RTRI  RlflR  I  #f#H  EE#TTTR#f  %  ET7£  #'l  E#  E>#  #  I  ET8>  vfl J I  #t  ##  #, 
RTS  EE  ##  I,  ET#E  ##t  t  #  f#T  RTETEt1#ET  Ef#E  I  #HRI  RTR  FR  EE#  #t  #5# 
ETT  EE  #  ^RT 1 1  EF  RTTR  #,  R%  EE#  E#  RTTE  #  RE##  Rt  I,  EFETE# 

El#  E#  ER#  ###[#,  E#  HR  RTT  ETE  #  EERT  ##  1 1 

EE  RTTE  E#  #R##  #  EfE  tM  #E  t  3#  ETET  E#  #R##  #  RTTE  E#  EE 
EET  t#ET  E5T  t,  #  ERE#  ##  EfE  eT^T  TRft  sJt,  RT^f  eft  ^TR  RW  ET#  I  #f#E  EF  RT# 
%  RTTE  E#  #TEjf#  7#  I  3TEPT  EE#  E#  3ftT  ETETCTfEETET  E#?  ETTE  E#  #TEjf#  sft 
##ET  E#  E#,  ##RT  #  3TEE  TF#  E#  E#,  FT,  ETE  RT  EET#  #  EF  EE  #IT  E# , 

EE  FRp  EI#I#E  EFT  3t#  3TRT  RHl  E-E  FT  RRT  3TFTE  RR  #  ftp'll  TJRRT  E-E  # 
RRT,  3TFTE  3  7ETET  #ET,  ST1#  f#ETF  EE  R^F  FT  RRT,  EE  #E#  75#  #  E#  #t  ET7E 
f#7#  RRT,  E#fi#7  EE  RRR  FRRT  EETE  ftRRFt  RTFet  I,  R=F  RRRT  #  R#,  R#35 
RtRTF#  #  R#  #  I  R#3g  RtRTF#  tt  RFRT  RT#R  #  RTeTT  I,  7F#-RRft  R^F  RRTR 
TFT#  TRT  RR%  #  f#r  ^TJ  RFF  #  RT#  I,  #  RRTRT I  f%  FRRT,  3TTR  R#  #F#  RR 
gR  FRft  RRTR  R=F  #  R#  #  RTRT  Fr  FR#  RR  RRR  RIFT  %  Ft  #  ^  RR^  RR%  #t, 
Rt  #  cgTJ  Ft,  RFT  R'F  RRR  J3R  RF  RF#TT#  RRR  R#  TF#,  R#  7#ft  -3TtT  FR, 
FR  F7#-FR#  PHr  R#  | 

Rt  RR  RR  RRR  R#  RR#,  RR  Rt  F^T  Tptt  RRR  RR#  RFRT I -3TR  ^ft  RRR 

#  REt  RF  I  fe  -3RR  RT%,  ^7#  RFT,  ##  R#  #R  FRt  RET,  #  f##  ^77  17TRT 
if  TF^  I  Rt#  RRRTT  £#  #,  #t?  RT#  #,  RT#  RTRT  Ft,  R^  T#$T  #,  RRRTt  RERT  Rt 
■RfttRtR  Ff,  RF  RRt  R#  1%RF7t  #  #T  Rtt  I  R#tRRT  RT  RET  R#  I,  R#tRRT  Rt  RT# 
Rtt  #  I  f#T  t#^R#tR?TT  #7  RfETR  R#tRRT  #7  fRTR  R#tR?TT  FRR-FRR 1 1  RF 
#T  Rtt  #  TFT,  RF  Rt  #ERT  RTFR  RTF#  #  RF  RTR  Ft  RT#t  #  I  FRf#R  RF  # 
RraFTf#RTRT  Rtf  EETeft  #  EE  #  RRT,  RRT  RF  RE  ##  t,  EE|f#  RT,  RF  FRET 

#  ##  f#RE  I  f%  FR#  #T  #t  TEc##  RTT  RT§T  RE#  t,  #  FRET  #  RE##  #t,  #t  #E 
R#  RTR  #t  FT#  FR#  R#RT  R#  #?T  I  RT#t  ETERET  R#  ##RT  #  ET#RT  E#  I 

E#t  ^T5  f#R  §R  FR#  E#  fj#  ETRT#  f#RTRT  RT#,  f#RETT  RTR  ETR#  ^RT  F#TT, 
FR##  5^5  RT#  RT#  #  RgR  f#RETETR  t  I  R#  RITE  RF  f#R  FT#,  RRR  ET#f,  TgE  TJ# 
ET§RR  ^ET  fRT  E#R  RFT  E#  RF  EFTE  RFT  f#T  ETRRET  RTT  ERTRT  I  ER  EETRET 

#  ERT#  #  f#RTRR  ##  REFR  RTT  EREIT  J3E  RRT  #  1  RET  f#RE  R#f#RRT  RF  f#TR# 
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RTfriRf  ;RiR#ff#RTRTf  f#f#fffiRR  RTffRT  ;wft  I,  rjr  ##  rS  rt  i  R#ff 

RTfT  #T  RTRRTTT  CRT  RRTRT,  3TR  Rf  RRRT  9TRT  f  fRT  RRfR,  fRRTRR  ##  RRfR  RR 
R#  TfT  I  RRT  RTf  I  fRRT?'f#  mf5fc^  rtr#  R#  |  fRRT  RTf  RRT  f?  3tMR<rl  RTT 
RRTRT  R#ff  RTfT  RR  TR#T  RTT  #T  fRRTR  RTT  RR  ^IHR-I  RTT,  T#f##f#  RTT  # 
RRT 1 1  fRRTT  Rff#*  |  tthe  #  R#ff  RRTfT  W  #  #T  RTRRTR  Rf  #R  |  RRRf  ## 
fT#  RRITTT  RRpr  %  T3TRT  eft  RR#  %  R#ff  RRRf  Rif  TT#  RflfRRR,  T#f###f, 
Rt  7#  RRRf  RRTfT  f#Rf  Rf#  R#  I  fflRRfff,  Rf  TTflffRR,  RRRR1R,  #T# 

R#Tf  #  RfT  RRT  Rff  I  TTRf  RT#  fTRfT  #  #  R#  TTRTRT  I  ft,  #  RTRT  Rf  RT#  f 
Rf,  5IRfT  RTT  I  #  Rf  RTR  RfTR  TTR#  Rf  R,PlRlf  RIR  I  f#  ff  ##TRH  Rf  RfIRT 

I  #  RR  ¥R  f#RgR  RRT  RTTTTT  R^Rdl  ^TRT  RTT#  I,  ffnf  RR  RF#RRT, 

RFRRlfRRTRT  ##  RTtfRRT,  RTf%RR  RR  PlRiMHI  1 1  Rf  RTTRT  I  ] 

f  RITR#  Rif  RR  RT  TTFRRlfRRT  #  RTRTR  I  RR  #  fRT  fRTRTR  fftfR  RTT#  I 
RTTfR  Rf  ##T  Rf ,  RR#  Rf  ^iPf'l  Rf  #  RTR' 1 1  RRT  R#  RTRT  fRRT#  I  RT#T  RT#  I 
RgR  RRRf  t#RR  R#  I,  ff#R  R#R  R#R  fT  RTR  #  RTTfR  Rf  I RRRTT  WR  RR# 

I I  3TR#RnR#RTfRTf  RT#  9T@R  TRRR  RT#  Rf  RT#  RTTRT I  gRTftRT  #,  RRRf  RT# 
R#  I  ff#R  Rf  f  R#  RR3T  TTRTRT  f#  RT#  9TTSR  TRRR  RT#  Rf  RT#  R#  ##  RTf# 
Rf  #  Rf  #T  ##  R#  fff#  R#Tf  f  RT  RT  f#  3TIR  #  Rf#r  3RR  #,  Rf  RIR  ## 
RW  if  R#  3R#  1 1  RT  fRf ,  RT  RRf  I  fif  I  RRf  RTRT I  f#R#I  RSR  RTR  I  5#RT, 
fRTR  TfnRT  I,  f#TTT  I  f#  5#RT  RR  RRE  R#  RIR#  I 

#f ,  #  #  RIR,  #  RIR  #  3TIR#  RTRf  RR  RR  f— RR  R#  RRRT  #,  RR  RTR  RR 
tft  ##[  RT— #  f  RTfRT  f  RTR  Rf  RRRT  RR%R  RTRT  #  RIR#  I,  Rt  R#R  f  RTR 
R#  RR  RRf  RR  gR  RIT  RT,  RR  RTRf  RR  ftR  #  R#  RRTjR  f  fR  RT  fRRTT  f#RT  RT, 
RR  fR  RTTRT#  #t  Rf#  Rff  f  #T  RR  #R,  R#R,  #R  f  RR  RRR  #  fR  #T  # 
fR  RR  #  I,  RRIRRTf  e#  RRE,  3TR  RT#  #t  RRE  fRft-fT#  fRTR  #RR  RRT  RfR 
RR  #T  RTTRT  RTRT  f 3TT  ##  3##T  R  fRf  RRITf  #  RTf  f#TT  f#  fR  RRTRRTR  #t 
RRTR  Rf  RR?TT  RTff  lf§Tfl#RRRf###?##RrR##R#  #RT,  R#RR 

#  #RT  #T  #RT  RR§R  RR#  #  #TT  fR  Riff  I  Rf  RR  R#  $#R  #  #T  Rf#R  # 
#,  R#f#  fR#  f?T  f  R#-R#  RIR  #ff  f  1 1  fRT#  3TTRIT#  RT#,  fRf  Rff  #  RRT 
RfIRRR#  Rf  RTRR  f#RT,  fRf  R#RR,  RTwJ#RT#  Rf  RIRR  f#RT,  ?Tf##f#RT  I  #T 
^#RT  f  Rf#  51' If)  #  Rf  Rif  ff  f  I  #  RR  Rf  #  TfE  RfTR  RRER  f#T  fR  RRRRT 
RTff  I  fR  ff?RTR  I  fR  fRRf  §Tfff  f  Rfff  I  #  Rf  fRRf  f  RTfRT  f  -3TTR  RR#, 
RRffRT  Rf  RTf ,  ttrt  fRRT  RfT  RRR,  f?T  f  RT#R  R#f  RTffR#  Rf  ffRTRT,  Rf  fR 
RTf  f  #  R#  #RT  f%  RRf  3TTR  #  #  RTR  RR  TTRT  R#FTT  R  Rf ,  RR?R  R  Rf ,  Rff 
RRT  Rf ,  ^Rf  RRT  R# ,  I  fnffrT  R#fR  RT#?TR  RRT  f  I 

3TR  #  RTRT  f  ff  TRR#  RTT#  f  I  TfE  #  fR#  RfRT  f  3TRRTR  Rf  ^ffRT  Rf 

#  R?ftR  RR  f  Rf  R#  RT#  f,  -3TR  RT  T#  I  #f  f  I  ffT#  RfT#  f  I  fT#  RTRT  f 
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F*f  M  R?IFF  RFEft  I,  RRtfc  ^TTfeT  ^  FFFft  RftFEft  Ft  FRTt  ATR  %  3TtF  TIM  RTt  RFTFT 

1 3ftF  ftrft  rtft  far  Tncff  Rft  RFFt  fr  FiAfr  Aft  wet  I  af  rata#  ftf  #  f1# 

f#AT  I,  RATA#  FTF,  FTFRAft  FR  c#FF,  RAtfsE  W^ft  ?TFFf  Aft  AF#  %  RFA  FFf  AFFT  I 

##f  fta  rtf  af  I  f#  ft#  a#  aft#  I,  aft#  f  ##  a#  at#  ^ftf  Aft  ##  a#ff 

-affT  FFFt  3  RAFTR#  #F  FA  FFTF  3  eEKtelld  %  FTFT  t,  15#  A%  FT#  I  eft  AF 
Ref)  A§F  AFT  RFA  I  #tF  FFT#  f%R  gr#  RFRITF  AF#  A#  t,  A#RT  ##  #t  ftATF 
RTFFT  |,  Fli  R#ff  FIR##  ?tWR  FTIF1#F  Ft  I  eft  FFT  RFA  ATt  FTA  FA  FTA#, 
#F  f#  3TTA  RTTFRFF  c#  |#AT  RF  RAT  FTF  I?  AT#  FFlf  RF  AAf,  R#t  s§T5,  ATFJA 
F#  f#FT  AAA  AF  )JFf#d  FA#  AFTF  FT  FR  Fflf  A#  I  FFlf  eft  3TTR  #  #F  RFTRF 
FTTAFT  RTFFT  RfAT  |  #FT  AAFA  F#  f#  f#ft  %  Ft,  #f#F  5#AT  FT  FA# 

Ft,  ^RT  #  FRtf  Ft  I  FT  FA#  #  F#  A#t  ##tr  ^r  3#T  «rA  R#  FR#  |  3FTA# 
A#  #F  AFT#  FR  FA#  AFTF  3T##,  FR  FAF  F##  I  AF  #  FEAT#  1 1  RFT#R  AF 
FHIFI  I#  I  F  f#  FA  FT#  %  FT#  #F  ##  %  rtvjii  Ft  FA#  ATRITT  AF#  I  A§d  RAF 
F#  F#  #f#TT  I  ATRIA  FAT#  AF#  #A#tf#FAAFFft#TFft,  RATA  fART#  #F 
OSI  RTF  #,  erlfcb'l  Fh4)  FT#fAT  FTTFFFT  AFTR  3R%  '^FF)  eftt  f^?TFIFT  <F>t,  3fM-t  RFF) 
tf  SR  FtFRf  FfsRF  ^FT  Ft,  FfiftF  %,  cblHdlHt  %,  #F  Rft  FftRT,  t%FTR  Ftt  ^ftsfT  # 
FR  Ft,  RF  FT#  cfR%  |  3ttF  RFT  Ff^t  I  FF#R  Fft  FTtR  R#FT  t  RT  SB^f  #  Ft, 
SIT  RNTF  #  cR#  #,  FREt  FR5RT  I  f%  W  FFT I  F^T  -31^  #  FTRlFRt  SET,  FI^T 
F^t  feErMI  ftfFT  FT^  Ft  sp^,  fftr  RF  ffcTFT  FTR  FFT^  RF  Pt%  t%  F^t  ft^t, 
'TFTT  F^t  3ftF  FT  FRF  FF  F^t  RTFTt  SEt  T5tF  ^  3ftF  TFt^t  FlFTt  F  FF  TjTT^,  FTRtt  RfF 
FF  tslil  «lld  FFgFT  ’ft  spft  F  Ft,  FE<  ’ft  FF  FTFIF  Ft  Fldd  I 

FPft  f  W  FT  ^FtFFnfsRT  RFT  ^?T,  #F  FFT  TRE  FfT  FT^FTF  SIT  RsftFT  FF#  Ft 
SEt^  FIRF%  Ft  FSITF’Mt  FFFt  3IT^  t  3ttF  jf^RT  sft  sfntt  RF  fsTFR  |3TT  #F  FFT  FF 
FFFT  ^  F#  f%  fR  rr  r^  eftf  ?  Rp  pjtijf  c|ft  FR  #  %  FTFFT-FTFR  ST?Tt  ft  SEfeFT^ 
I,  R#  Fpft  ’jftcftF  %  FARM  RRT  F#  FF#  fe?TFE  FR  3TRDT  FFTR  I  FRf  R)t  Rsft 
FR  Sft,  Ft,  tfeF  ftTF  ■#,  3TI%F  ft  RFT  ft?RR  RF  |3TT  f%  FR"fi  RF#  RTF  RF  I 
3TT3REFT  R$t  ^f^RT  Rt  FTTR%  ^  TRE  R%  FFI^  RR  RRT,  TRE  RTT^t  RTRFT  3TT  Fit, 
FFRR  FTTRFT  fRTRT  FTR?  RRtfRT  3TRF  FFlf  Ft  FRlft  FTR  RlFFIR,  FR?f  gf^RT  % 
T3FT  Ft  FIFt  1 1109 

SfIfr  FTRRf ,  F^f  3TRft  T5t€t  RTFt  %  ftlRTFFT  I,  f^RTFFT  I  #F  FF  ^F  FRT 
ftTRTF  FIF^t  I  #F  FITft  ^ftRT  Ft  FRlf  RRf  ft  F#  I,  tf^F  RTR  %  RTF  RTFF  RTt  Ffi 
FFATFFT  I,  RFRF  RTFFT  I,  RRTFT  RFTft  I  #F  RF  RRRiffR  RtFFT  %  5RT  FFTRTt  FTRTF 


109.  Refening  to  the  Belgrade  Non-Aligned  Summit,  1-6  September  1961,  see  items  35,  277 
and  281. 
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R5T#  13##  RT#R  %  #R  I  RRR#  ##RRTT  R#f#  RR#  RTRT,  sjfdFIR  #  RR# 
RTRT  ##5#  51#  I,  RRTTR  #  RTRT  I  3TR  FR  RR#  RTrf#R  if  RT  R  ft,  RF  #  FR# 
RRT 1 1  F#FJR  %  51#  I  #t  ##TR  %  FR#  RRT  #$T  R#  3TTRTF  RT#  R#  ##5# 
51#  #  3#  RRR#  R##R  %  #5T  3#  ###  #RT  RR#  §R  #q  qjTR  #  3TTRTF 
f#RT  1 RT#  %  iTT  RRRR  RF 1 RR#  #TR  ft  RRR  R#  RRRT  %  f#RT,  RITTT  R#  RRRT 
if  #  RR#  ##  %  RRR  RTT#  #  3TR  5#  RTF  %  #R  #RTT  I  f#  RT#R  #  RRT 
##5#  I,  RFIR  f#T#FT#,  f#  RF  #  3TR  R5TR  FR#  I,  R#  RT#,  R5t  RT#  RF  RTRT 
1 1  R#f  FR  RF  #  5R  #?T  #t  R##  #  FTT-RTT  %  #RTTR  #  Tg?TFT#  #  FTRT#  RT 
RgRT  #  |  RTRT#  RT  ##  RTFT,  #  Rif  RTFRT  f#  RRTRR  #  #?T  RTRT  TpFTTT  if  RT#RT, 
R#f#  ?T#  Rf  RRR  TTRRT  1 1  R#f  Rl^RR#  Rif  I,  Rf#TR  #,  ##R  if#  RTR5  FR 
RgR  Rli,  RR#  RTRT#  #  3ERT  if  RTTR,  RR  3TR#  3TTR#  #3T  RFRT  #  I  3TR#  3TJR#  # 
R#,  Rf#TR  %  RFRT  I  #f#R  f#T  #t  RF  f###TTI  RTT  RETT  t,  f#T  RRTRT  R#f  1 1 
3TR  FRRT  TsTTTTT I  T#  RR  f####  R#  RR#  %  f#R  1J##T  #,  RRT  #  #T  ##T  RTRT 
I,  ^f#R  %  RR  R#  3T#  3#  T##  3#T  if  RRTRT  t#RRR##RTTRRTRRRTR#| 
R5  #  FRl#  RTRT  i  #7  Fpldl  #  RTRT,  #  RF  F#  RRR  RTTRT  i,  3#T  RF  RRR  FR1# 
#T  if  R#i  TfTRT  3TfT  R#f  RTT  RRT#  I,  RRR#  ##T,  RTRTR  R#f,  f#TTR  R#f,  RTRRT  Rif, 
RFR  RRi  'JJRTSTIT  RRT  #RT,  PlR^IR  iRT,  RR#  #  R#  RRTRT  #R  tRd^dl,  WiRRI 

RRT  #  i  R5  #  RR^,  RFE  Rff,  #!T  R15RT  i  RRi  ^RT  dM  RT  «ai  RR  i,  f##  RRR 
RR  #  i  R#  I  SR#  dM  RT  #  #7  RRR  ft#  RK  Ri-Ri  3TRTRRRT  i  R5T  W  f#TT 
R#RT  ##  #  i^R  #  f#R  I  R5  #  RR1  f#^RT  RTR  I  RRRit  #  #5  iff  #  RW  if 
if  R#  3TTRT,  Ri5T  RR  TRR,  RR)  RRR  <s4l<dldf  #  #R  #R  it  R#  3TTRR)R  #  RR# 

#  #  R1RRRR  #  RR#  #f  R#  RRRRT,  RTRT  #  R#  RR5TRT,  #t  R#  RRRRT, 
R#f#R  #f  R#  RRRRT,  R#  f##  #f  #5  #fRT[,  RR  R%5  #  RFRRT#  I,  RF 

#  1j#RF#  #ff  #  #  R#  RRRRT  I,  R#  RRT  fRRR  I? 

#T,  #  FRT  #  FR#  RTRRT#R)  RR  t,  R5  RR#  I  f#  FR  R##,  RRT  R##  RTTJR 
R# ,  RT#  ##RT  RRTRT  R##  I  RRT  R##,  f#R  #T  #  RT##  ?  Rcfi  f#^  RTR  RR  #  R# 
i#T  I  I  3T#R  RRTRT  I  R#f  f#R§R  R^RT  t  #  RR,  RR)  f#5#  §R,  f##  JR  RRTR 

#  I  f#55T  §RT  RRTR  #  f#  R1RR1R  %  RR#  R#,  RTRRTR  #  R§#  #f  RRRRT  if  R#f  I 
■3#  RR#  R#  RTF#  t,  #T  if  I  #  #  R#  RTFRT  f#  R##  ^  3TR#  I  Rf#R  RRRR 
fFRTR  f#55T  |RT  I  #T  RRRT  I  RR  f##  gR  #§TR  #R1R##R  RR  3#  #§TR 
#RTRi#R  #  #T  f##  JR  RRTR  #  #RTR  #  RF  FRI#  RRTR  R#,  #9T  R#  RRT  R# 
RRT1#  ##  RR5T  #  R#f  3TTRT  I  R#f#  F#  RRT  RRT  RRR  RRTRT  I,  R#  RRR  #  RR# 

#  R#  RRT  #?  RF  #  R#  #  #T  FR  -RR#  fF##TT#RR  5#?  R#,  FR  RT#  3##  R# 
RRTR  R#  I  RF  #  f#5R  RTR  1 1  FR  fi^WI-fl  I,  FR  ti^RTT#  ##  I  3TR  #  RRR 
R#  ##£  y#  RR#  #  ^j%#  t,  RR^f#  I,  #  RTflR  RF  #  R^R  #§TR#R#  #, 
RRR#  #5  RR  FR  RRT  RT#  ?  RRR#  #  R3RT  if  I F#  I  ##R  RRT  #R  if#  I  ^#TT# 
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TTFgft,  PfT<&M  Fft  Flft  gftf  Fft  ft  ft  RF  ER  FgF  F3F  3TF  EFft  RE  Flfft  Flft, 
fttRft  FTRf  Flft  FTFFEF  ftt,  ftr  Rlftt  fttRft  FTF  ft,  ftft  ftt  FTft  fft  RF  FF  Fft 
ft,  fftT  RF  FF  Fftf  FFft  I  ft  R  FgF  Flft  FFlft  fTFTF  ft,  FgF  TTR  Fft  ft,  R  FRT 
rttf  fftrrFF  I,  FTft-ftF  ft,  r  ff  ft  ftft  Fift  I,  ftf  ft,  r  #r  ft  fr  fft^EF 

ft^fcl  FF?  fttft  Fftf  ft,  fftftt  FFTft  ftt  Fft  ft  I  FTTF  Fft  TEFjft  ftt  RF 
ftft,  RT  FR  FFRFT  gR,  FFFftt  gft  f^RTpfr  RF  ftt  fftlft  I  RR  ?  FT3Tf  ftftfFFT 
FT,  FFT  %  35?  FFE  fttF  ft,  FF  FTTF  ft  Fft  FFT  ftt  ft,  FFT  ft  Fft  ftt  ft  FFT  Fft 

fftFERTT  ftt  ftft,  fft  eft  ftftrt  Fft  ftft,  fit  Fft  fett  fePt  rfFiftF  eft  ftft,  fft  Fft 

ft,  Fftft  £TF  eft  ftft  ftt  ft  FftT  ?ft  eft  FFT  ft  FFtftTFT  ft  I  RF  FR  ft  FTF  FEft  I 
ejftcF  vHep  slgF  ftp  §TeT  Reft  FETT  ft  ft  FFlft  TEFftF  ft  ftr  RT  FR  R  FTF  efcft 
I,  RT  Ffft  ft  Rft,  ft  RE  ft  FFfttfF  FTTF  ft  I  Rftft  Rft  FFE  ft$T  Fft  TW  RT 
FFTFT  ftr  eft  RFT  ft  ftftt  1 1  3TE  RFFTF  ft  FTTF  ft  ftftFTf  Fft  Fft  FTT  RET 
ft  ftfiftT  Fft  I  FT  RF  Flft  RfttfftFT,  Tftft,  FTT  gR  I  FTTF  ftt  RF  ft  3TE  FR  Rft 
RfttfftR  I  Rft  R  ftfa  RF  ft  ftfttftfftR  I  Fit  FTft,  Rftt  RFlft,  Rft  gFT,  FTF 
RRF  FR  FRFTTF  RE  TTFTRF  ft  1 1  RFTfft  RF  ftft  ftfttftfftR  fR  ft?T  ft  ft  fft 
fft?RF  FTFlft  fft  I  fftRF,  Rft  Rft  ft  ftftR  fTFTF  FETT  I,  FFElft  ftEft  I  ftfftR 
Rftr  gRft  Rft  RT  FTR  ft  t,  FTR  ftT  RFflftf  ft,  ftk  ftft  Rft  ft  1 1  Reft  ft  I 
ft  ftf  RFR,  RR  ft  RFR  ftf  I  FF,  ftfftR  FFT  RT  ft  FTR  ft  RT  ft  eft  ft  eft 

ft  Rift  I  gnft  Rnft  ftt,  ff  wft  w  ft  ftf  fftftft  ff  to  ft  rft  fftftft 

ft  TO  ft  eHReblft  ft  RRft  I,  R%  ft  ftlR  RTF  I,  ftTftft  |  RiftfFR  ft,  ft  fft 
gfftR  ftr  RET  ftR  I  ei^T  ft  gRT  ftfft  RftF  I  FF  1 1  ftlFT  ft  ft  RTT  R,  Rr 
RET  ft  RTF-RTF  ft  fttRR  1 1  R  ftft^T  I  Rft  RR  ft,  R  ft?  RTF  ft  1 1  R  RFT 
ftft  R  RTTR  R  RET  ftT  ftEgfft  ft  RRft  RT,  fftft  RT,  gT-gT  Rft  RT  RJR  RT 
RTft,  RTF  RT  RTft  I  fftE  RTTR  3TTR,  fftRF  RTT,  RftftF  RR,  FTTRl'  F  §ft,  Rift 
RST  TRR  F  TRft,  Rtft  FTF  fftRF  F  Rft,  RT  F  Rft,  R  F  Rft,  FRT  WT  3FTR 
ft  RTTft  Rift  RFlft  ft,  fftrft  ftr  RTF  ft  fftft  FFF  ft  Fft  TFT,  F  fftFTF  Rift 
RT  F  RTF  RTft  RT  I  ftftT  fFRF  Fft,  FTftrr  FTR  FF  FRT  ftftl  FE  RTft  T3?ift  ft,  FF, 
FF  RT  TTTFFT  RTft  Rift  Fft  Ffft  I  FFft  FET  ftftf  RET  ft?  FFft  RF  FF  R,  fftFF 

ft,  ftr  Rftft,  ftr  FFft  ftft  rtiftr  ft  i  r  ft  Fft  Rft,  rtff  rft  ft  ft  rft  Fft  fr 

RT  RT FF I 

RT  ft  FtFF  fFR  ft  fftr  F  RF  RT,  RT  Fft  FF,  RRT  FIFF  fFR  ft  I  RT  FF 
ftft  ft  FFFFT  RT  rft  ft  I  ft,  ftfFR  RTFFT  FF  REF  Rft  ft  REF  Rftt  FF  $FR  Fft 
RT  rft  ft,  REft  FIFE  ft  Fft  ft,  FF  REFT  FTft  ft  FETE  I  FT  RF  ?F  FFft  Rt  FFft, 
R  FTtft  R  Fftft  Ffft-Ftft  FTF  Fft  ft  fft  FFT  R  FE  ft,  FFT  R  FE  ft,  FT  RF  TfR 
FTlft  ft  Fl<41  Fit  FtF  ft  ft  RTFft  Pftel I  ft,  R  ft  RTFT  Rift  ft  I  -3TFF  Fft  ft  R 
ft  fft  RF  FFft  rftrft  ftr  FFftr,  FF  FF?ft  Fft  RTft  Ffft  ft,  Fflft  fft-gFTH  ft  fft 
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gq  ff  P,  PfPff  P,  fPP  %  EifTp  etsft  I,  gP  Trip  ftePtt  fPP  3ttPPfT  fP  ffeift 

1 1  RTp  Fp  TEST i  FFT  P  TEETp  I,  MTET  Tp  3TTF  Fp  I  Fg  Fp  FFEEp,  FgP  gP  FTFp 

fP  dFdHi  I,  ftfP  RtftP  fP,  fPr  gP  #p  fP  ffeift  1 1 

3TTTET  P  Tp  gEp-gEp  PP  FFEEp  I,  qFiFF  P  TTF  PP  FFp?  FpT  RTF  TTF  P 
sbifdEblCl  did  PET  pRTT  P  JTRft  P  3pT  dgd  FTERdEti  did  P  fP  gdld  FgT  FF-qFi 
d^dl,  qF-qFi  dSdil-dSEtd  TFjET  did  FpT  FT  died  P  RE  TFjET  did  PfT  TqiET  P,  P 
eft  dig'll  dict-FTTF  dfddi  FiiRsk  P  FTT  Fp  TEE  Tp  I  dddd  P  P  F  FgT  EEE  |  gFlP  dii^ 
%  dlg<  P,  gTT  ddd  FT  Fp  FiT  ddid  I  FT  died  P  %  E5g  FTTT  %  did  T^jET  PtT  dldg 
d<d  TEE  Tp  -3pT  'jiddldl  ddl  Fp  p  did  I  PP  FT  Tip  p  dd<d  %  I  FT  dE|d  gFP 
FT  fP$FF  Rhdl  P  Fg  Fg  Re  TTg  Fp  p  'dl<g  d<F  TEE  FT  gT  qF  sCRI  F3T  FT  FgT 
did,  dscbl  ITT  dSdil  I  FT  FTF  Fp  FT  qTT  FtFE  fP>T  FT  'dl<g  FTTT  P  FEET  d<Jld 
ETTpP,  RTTg  %  FTTg,  FTTg  %  PTg,  FFg,  TTETg  TEE,  PfpF  RTp  FFF  ETpFT  I  P  Fp 
dlddl  PE  eTET  p  HeE'II  I  '3TTT  FTT  PP  FTgT  T5g  FTTT  %  Tdjd  did,  <dfdid  F3g  FTTT  P 
FgP  P  FEET  Fp  FT  FFF  FTTFT  I,  FpfP  TTF  P  FTFMF  TTFF  Fp  pTTT  I  Fp 
FiT,  PgT  PP  P  FTF  %  Rp  FFTT  d^FI  Add  I  P,  dddl  P,  41  ?s  gldl  P,  RTp  dddld 
FFp  I,  EpF  TRFP  Epf  I  TTT  FT  eERT  eET  4T  gP  TIFT  3FTT 1 1  dFT  I 

EEpgf  eET  TETIgr  I  FT  TFET  FEp  P§T  P  I  #7  FTg  4T  lEg  TF  F  FT  eETTf  TTT5  TTdT 
TTR5  FTlt  Tlf^  ^  TlffpEE  T^  #T  EEI#d  1 1  cEFTp  TTEK  P  I,  FT  eETTF  TTTTT 

Tim  ttP  P?t  P,  #t  f-f  ttitt  dt  srP  fP  I,  ftttt  dm,  ttf  Erm,  ttttt  Tim  stRee 
fP  I  TqiEr  #r  eeteEt  P  aftr  ftttt  Ptft  I  f%  wdk  ijTftt  w-  tP  I,  #rrP, 

Fl^  FT  3ETT  TEE  gRp  cEtp  TEE  cEfPr-cETTw  TTT%  ®g  lETIg  EIg%  dgfdidi  Te^ET  eERCT 
^.P|E|pf4ld  gFTfP  P  gfP  I  3ET  3TFT  tM  FT%  ETpT  gfP  Tp  FEE  TflP  FT%  fedP  gTP, 
T5g  TTET  lEpf  Efp  EFp  eTT^  Pt  TP  ETmf  gfP  I  3pT  FPlT  P  fpTTFr  ETTETT  P  PE  'SETT 
Ep  FTlt  FT  P  Efip  P  irg:  qp  FT  TTpi,  -3pT  eR  TI^P  fPT  F  d7*P,  TTFT  dP  FTTT  P, 

tP  ft  fPf  ffP,  ft  eePf  ePt  gRp  ft  P  f  tP  q^P  P  f  qgrP  P  eiPP  i  met 
3pfPrq  3tet  fePtt  ftPPtt  fP?  P  PPnp  TPtttt  mP  qgrP  P,  feP  1tfP  ipt 
3TEmFTTT  P,  RfP  T|p,  3pT  P$T  Mf  p  WpET  I 

Fg  TET  TTeTTET  Ep  3TETEEEF  Fi  P,  dd'IK  = E,  PTr  did!  ^  '3TETF-3TEFT,  FTFp  gF 
FFT  FTP  P,  Fp,  PfpR  ffpFTpt  FTTT  Fg  P  fPi  PfSp  gq  P?T  ER  pip  |  Tff  Fgf 
PpEPTTp  gPP  P  I  qFT  TTFE  P  tP  gF  dlgd  P  fpT  ddd  3ETp  PgFTT  ^  FFT  P  FT  PgT 
Fp,  FFTfPi  EM  %  PgFTT  P  PlETT  P,  fpFFT  P,  FT  P  PtT  gET  Pt  FETTp  P,  FlP  fpRR 
P,  FlP  FFpFT  P,  FTp  FFTFTp  P  FFT  Fp,  Ftp  %P  P  FFT  P,  FTp  Fg  gTF  FT  FTF 
Fp  F  PPFT  P  F  Ep  P  p  |  qFT  TTFE  P  Fg  gF  FTgP  t  fpTTP  FREE  Fp  FETT 

p  ft  Pet  PPtt  i  grp  ttfe  P  ePf  Pff  PP  tP,  fttt  FgFf  P  i  ft  feP  fP  ePftt 
P  i  fPPT  P?t  P  RetP  fT  Pff  fP  PTft  F#q,  f  tP  Ptf  Pftt  Pft  Frfgq  Re  reft 

FTF  gTTFT  dddl  P  RE  FiTP  Fp  dd<d  Fp  P,  TFTEp  dted  FT  PP  <gd  Ft  PlT  FTTFp 
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#r  to#  1 1  tot  3R#  totto  t#  I,  t  ttt#  #tr  t  wj  #  #tr  i  3# 

TOTTO  3#  #  TO#  I  f#  TOt  #TORT  Dwcb)  TOTOT  TO#  #TTTOT  3#  TOTOT  TORTT  TOTTTOT  I  TOTO 

#  T#  f^TWcTT,  TOT  ’ft  ft  TOTTO  1 1  ##  TO#  <|#  t 1  #  TR  TOT#  %  TTTFTO  #t  «l<t?HI 
I,  3#T  WJ  TO#  TT  TOT#  RcfT  TOjTTOR  TOTOT  TOR#  TO#TTTO#  #t?T  #,  #  TTT  TOTT  %  ## 
TO  it#  I,  TO<RT#  1 1  RTTTOTO  #  RTO)  ’jft  #3RTT  TOTT#,  'JTT  TOTRT  3#T  TOTOT-TORT 
TOTT  TT  TOTRTT  I  #  TOTTO  -3##  T  TO#  lOO  TORT  if,  150  TORT  if,  TOT  #T  10-20  TORT  if 
TOR#  t 1  #  TT  TTT  #  T#  TTO#  10-20  TOT  TOTOT  TOTO  ##,  #  3TTf#FT  TOT#  %  TO#, 
TO  RTT  TO#  %  TO#  TO#  TO>I#  TO#  TOTTO  I  #f#F  TOTTO  «gl,  TOT  #  TO##  TO#  #  TOTOT#TT  TORT 

#  T#  I  3#  g#TO#  if  TOT  'TOT  I  TO#  20  TORT  TOt  TOTTO  %,  20-25  TORT  TO#  TOTTO 
I  f#TO#  H###  #,  TO#  TOT  TO  TO##  #  15-20  TOW  TOT  TITO,  TO#  g#TO#  TOT  TO## 
TTTTTT  f#TOT,  ##T  TO#  f#TTO  #  TOT  TO#  TO#  3T#  3#  TOlf#R  if  TO#  ##TO  TOT# 
TOT  TO#  3#T  TO#  TO#  I,  TO#f#  REF  TOTORT  TOTTOT I  TOTO  TOTTOTOT  TOTORTO#  TOT  f###W, 
##  TOTO,  TTTTTT  TOTO,  3#  ####  TOTO  3#  T#T  TOTO,  TTTO  <51  TO)  #  TOTR,  TOTO  ##  #  TOTTOTO# 
##  I,  TOTO  TTTTTO  TOR#  TOR#  1 1  TTTTO#  #  TORTOT  1 1 

#T,  TTRT  TTTOTO  TOTO3TT,  TT#  f##TT#t  TTTTO#,  TOT  3TTTO  TTTO#  I  if  TOR-TOR  TOTT  TTT  f 
RTO>  3TTTO  #TO  TO#  TO#  TO#  %  t#  TOT#  #%-#%  TOTR  3#  TOTOT  TO#T  if  RTOT  TOTORsTRTT  #TOT 

#  I  TOiKUHl  ##,  ##f,  3R#  TOTTO I  ##TO  TOTOT  #§T  TO#  TTTOTRTT  I,  TORT  RTORTTOTO  I, 
f#TTRT  #  #TR  ##  TOt  #FR,  TO#  #  f#,  TOT#  #  #R,  3#  TOTTO#  3#  3#  ##  TOT 
RTOT  RTOTTOT  TOTO  TOT#  TOTO  3#  TOTRTOTT#TOTOTT  TOTO  gTOTOTOTOTT  TOTTOTOT  TO#f#  TOT  TOTt#t  I  TO# 
f#^TOTOTR  TOlt  I  #  TOT  f##  TOTTO#  TOTO  f#TOTTO  i  #  TO#  3#  TOTTOT  i  I  TOTOTO#  TOT#  ##TOTTO 
3TT#TOT  #R  if  3TTRTOR  TOft  #(TOT  #  TO#  I,  3TRTOTTO  #  TOTTO#  #  TO#  1 1  #  RF  TO## 
5#TOT  #  I  #  3TTTOTTOTOTO  TOR  TO#  TTTOTOTT,  TO#  TOffTOT  TO#  I  TO?#  TOTO  I  TOTTTOtt  TO##§T  TO# 

#  TT#  ##  fFTTTTO  #TOT  I  #,  TOTO?  ##,  #  TTTOTOTT  I  #  TOTORT  3TI#t,  TO#  R#  R# 

#  TO#,  TOT  TTOR  TOT  #  TTOTR,  ##TO  #T  #  #TORTR  #TOT  I  TTRTOTOT#TO)  TRTO#  #  I  TOT 
RTO)  ##  TTTOTTOT  TOTT#  #  TO#  TO#  TOT  3TTTOTTOj?T  TO)t  TO#,  TOT  #  TO#  #>  TTO  TTT#  TOTR# 
TO#T,  #f#TO  TOft  TRTTOT  TOTT^  I  TOT#  TOTRT  #  TTO#  #  TOT##  3#  TOT  3TTTOTTOwT  TO#  5#TOT 
TO)t  TRTTTOT  TO  #  | 

if  TOTTTOT  I  STR  RTTOTt  TOTO#,  TRT#,  TO#f#  TOT  3RTR  TOTTO  1 1  TOT#TO  TOTTOT  #TTOT 
TORT  #  TO#  TOT#TT  TO#,  #TTOT  TTTOT  TORT  TOT#TT  #  I  TO#TO  TOTORT  TORT  #  if  #  TOT#  TTT 
I,  TOTO#  TOTO#  Ft  TTT  f  TOT#  I  TTTO  TOTTT  if  TOT#  TOTOTO  i##TO  #  #  TO#TT  if  TOTOT  TOT 
3fR  TO#TO-TO#TO  #TOR  #  RF  #,  TOTT  #?##  if  TO#  #  TOTOT  1 1  TTT  #  TOTT#  TTTTO  3# 
TOT#TT  #  TO#  TOTOT  ##  I,  #t#T  RT  TTTTO  #  TOTTO  if  3TTTOTt  TOTT  TTT  f  TOT  TO#  f#  3T#f 
TOR  TOR#  TOTOTtTT  TOTO  TTTTO  i  3TTT,  TO#F  TT,  TTT  TOTTOTT#  TOTO,  TTT  R##t  TOTO,  TTT  #TOTOT 
TOTt  3TTT  TTT#  I  TOT#T  #  T?#t  TOR#  I,  vTTTTO#  TRTT#  3TT#  I  ##TO  #T  MIR  TO## 
TOTO  TTI#R  #TOT  t  f#  TOT#T  #  RTOT  TRTOT  ^§T  #  t  TT#  TTOTTT  TTT##  f,  3#  TOTO#t 
#TO#t  3TTTO#  TT#  #  1 1  if  3R#  TO#  #TT  f##T  f#T  #  TOTTO^TO  TTT#  #TOR# 
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dirto-  Ftt  tr,  siN'jjc;  j|^d  tot  t>  tot  d>,  dTdJid  -rot)  dto  d>,  dtf  ddr  4to  t  tt 
Fd  dFlt  t  dF  ddtt  t  to  tod  ddtt  1 1  dF  FttFTd  dt  ddTdT  I  (dipt to)  I  dt 
Ft  ddTdT  I -3FR  TTcE  «T^T  #  ftddd'l  d#d  dto  fd,  tt  dt  TgdTgto  dd  tt  ddtt 
ddlT  dt,  to  tod  tdR  t  tott  ttdrd  dtt 

Fd  ddd  I 

t  Fd  TO  dtdt  dTd  dd  TFT  f  dtt  ddTd  W  did  dt  dd  dto  FFT  f  I  t  dto 
dTddT  TORT  TOT  «W?t  ddffdT  jftdT  ttt  %  dTO  dto  I  dMcbd,  dTdT  dTO 
FFT  t  to  dtoldd  did  tt  f  dto  dl|d  ddj  dto  did  tt  I,  dFtodFfdFTT  tto  t,  did 
tot  Fd  §fddT  dt  I  to  Fd  WT  ItddT  dTd  tdTT  I  ddt  ddddT  TOlt  dt  TOdT  to 
3TTd  OT  dR  dtit  Fd  ddd  I  3RR  3TTd  F#,  Fd  ddd  tt  dt  t  dt  d?  dt  fad  3Tdt 
fto  d  dRd  dt  ddT  dtot,  d  ddtt  Fd  Wt  I  Fdfto  t  ^TTWT  f-3TTd  dd  ttdtot 
Ft  dlt  -3fR  Fd  a#dcbl(l  gPtdT  t  -3TTd  tt  ddj,  dTddt  ftdFT  sblPrRblfl  ft,  fit,  dto 
to  tot  i  wf  3TRRJRT  ddT  <|toT  I,  ftorc  rt  to  1 1  to  ddto  dt  Fdto  fto  ton 
to  to  to  ton  tod  tort  I  %  to  ddsir  dttod  to  w  t  to  to  dTdto  dF  dtoto 
dTddTd  %  r^WH  %  ftold  t  tFdtd  1 1 

Fto  drodto  tor t,  'L^rdw  |,  to  tot  tot  dfi  swPddit  dwt  t,  totod 
diPEdi  TOttodFtof  TO^ftotortfdtotodRFtdtot,  *iPdcbi(i 

#T  dTFdlt  t  W  TO  JR  to  #d  TOT  tot  t,  dT  tt#  TOT  %  tot  t  ddTdt 
dtlF  tot,  tod  ^TT  to  Ft,  WFF  wtwl  tofc  WFT  W  to,  to  t 
F3TT  to  to  FFRT5 1  tot  tt  %  to  ^  FFt  I  3F  totttot  EEFFnt  t  tfto  3FTF 

vD  •O 

3TFT  3RRT  t  ^ETSTt  #  tot§T  toltr  %  tod  ddT  #d  t  dt  dF  ttd  to  -3dtot 

t,  dFTgr  dto  t,  ftod  to  t,  3tot  rr  t  tot  t  tfto  ff  todtot  to  t, 

dF  ddtFT  tod^Tdt  Ft  dt  1 1  dT-ft  sLlPt  %  ftto  t  dF  dilH  dto  t,  3M  dt  dtt  I 
ddd  t  to  dTdT  t  fdT  ddd  dd  dttdT  ddT  to  1 1  ddT,  ddT  #  ddd  dd  dttdT  TTcR 
ddd  ddttf  Ft  ddxTT  t  to  tot  ddto,  ^dt ;fFra'  ^  '3^f  '3^RT  ^  ^TT 

1 1  dR  tot  t  dTdd  to  ^ddlF  Ft  dddTT  I,  dd;  tor  dt  dT  dd  dT  ddTd  tor 
dt  dFT  t  dR  tt  t  FTdd  dtEdld  tof  FT  dddTT  dT  I  ^dd  Fd  ftdddT,  dftt  tt  t  ftdddT 

§ srr,  dd  to  t  dF  to  tot  drt  ddto  ttogrto  t  dt  i 

to  dTF  1 1 3TTdt  dTFdT  fftr  tt  Fdlt  to  dFddrtt  TO  %  ttd  I  tt  tot-dlfr 
dlt  dto  t,  3to  dt  d|  ttt  %  toFttotd  ddto  t,  ddftort,  dF  dddd  to 
ftot  t  dF  dt  t  ftotott  %  fdr  ddtor  tdldj?Tto  Ft  dt  1 1  tot  Pt^djd  tr,  rrrt 

fedTd  t  dtt,  dF  tt  tto  ^  totT  gtot  t  ddT  diFT  dd  Fd  tt  dddt  dt  I  tt  Fd 
d<F  t  ^Td)  dto  dtt  F  I 

tt  d  ddTOTT  F  tofdd  id:  dllld.  rfTr  dt  Fddd  ddd  P-.HH  dT  ftdTd  d  t, 

to  ^tpto  to  to  i  to  gto  t  Fd  tot  t,  to  1 1  d?dT  dtor  Ft  drott  gt  ^fto 
d  to  dF  d^d  3TTd$ddr  dTd  t  Fd  ftodt  d  dFT  dt  I  Fdt  to  t  Fdtt  dd  ftot 
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H#  FT#  f  #  if  FT  ^TRTT  %  FgH  #  #FR  H#  #  FTHF  ##  FfT  FFT  H# 
FF  fft  FR  t  #F  TO#  F#FT  if  FTHFT  #t  #FTF  He#  I,  FTFT  FFT  §3TT  I 
FTFf  FFT  H#  I  #  FF  FTFHT 1 1  #FTH  #TF;  #  Fif  FHHT  FTFHT  F|F  fFHT  I,  H  3## 
Ft  FftFFHT  I,  H  3#f#T  FT,  H  FFT  FT,  H  #H  FT,  H  ##  3TtT  #T  %  I  Ft,  FFT  FFT  F#T 

FF#  FT  WE  #5  FTH#  I  ##H  f#HH  Fif  F|H  FTFHT  F  I 
eJFTfaU  *#  W  H#tf#FFH?TRE##fHT  ###  HTFF  ##  #  #F  FTFF 
cf?t  -REFT  HTt  FT  FF  TFT  'FT  #  f#  ^Fli  dHli  if  ##  #  FTTHHTFT  Hft  <FfdHI  #  FTH?# 
Ft  -iff,  FF  ##  f#E#  I  HTR  #  H#  FT  faTFET  %  I  #  TRW  |  #  FT  TFT  FT# 
JET  faFET  FT#  #  FTFHT  FT#FT  %  #cERTI  I FF  FTMHwl  FT  f#T  F#R  1 1  FF  #FfT^ 
F#TT  H#  TOI  Ft,  FF#T  ‘‘ft  FF#-FF#  FH  HFFTHT I  #FT  #RT  FH#  I 
#HTH  FFT  FTH  #  ft#  FF  jpT#H  F  3#  -ciF#  RE  THEFT  did  Ft#  %  #  RE  FT  SllTd 
FT  WT  t  #F  ^#t  FH  FT#  I  f%  FRET  FH#  T#EH  RfHHHH  RHl#  WT  #, 
#f#pT?T  #R#  #F  #?H  TRW  #  I  FT  H#  HTT#  #  FF  FH#  H#  FH##,  FTHTR 
HTt  HR#  FT  FF#  FH  -3TEHI#  ##  #t  FTH  FTF  #  FFffFT  HTH1#  #  #HH  Ft#  I, 
if  FTHFRT  I,  HTT#  H#R  1 1  if  H#  HF#T  FTFT  f#FT  FTFFT  fl 

FF  FH#  FTF#  1 1  #F  -3TH  -3TFT  FTR,  FFT  RE  FFT  3TFF  I  HTTHHT  FT,  HFT  STFF, 
H§H  FT#  FFf  FTFFT#  I,  #FT  t  FFT!  FT#  #,  RTF#  I,  #RE  #F  I,  FR  I, 
FFF-FFF  #  #F  t,  F%  ?TFF  #T  F,  #1  F§d  FFF  FFF  FTFTTT  fe  I  FF  FTFo  FTtT 

I  FF  FTF^T#  #  HI  fa#  if  #F  FFT  #  HF^F  #  FTH  F#  I,  FR  FR  ##  1 1  FF 
FR  FF  FFF#  gF  FHR  #T  did  F  I  FR  F#  ##  F  I  5THFT  FT#  FH  FF  Fft  #  FFT 
##  FTT  FHRTT  fi#,  HF^T  ##,  FF  FT^  FTFFT  #  FR  HFf  F,  FF  RE  JF#  FH# 
FfT  FR  1 1  FR  FTTF#  I,  R#  JF#  F#  FTF#  H|  -3R  #  #F  FR  I,  #FR  #FT  H# 

I I  FF#  ##  FT  REFTR  #FT  1 1  FTFR  FR  #  FF  I,  if  #  FH#  FfT  #RTT  FF 
FF  #T  #  fsRgF  FRT  FR  I  #FTH  #F,  FF  FF  1 1 

#  FRET  Fif  ##  %  FF  FTFHT  F1%R  FT#  FT,  F##T  FF  FFF  RE  FR  if  FfT 
FTH  FF  I  #  fF^FFH  #  #FF  F#FT  ^FT  FTFHT  I  #  #  ^FT  #FT  I  f#T  if  FF 
faRFdH  Fff  #FF  %,  #  #  #F  if,  HTFF  FtT  #FF  FFTFtT  F#  #T  FTFHT  ^  I 
fFF#-#F#  FTH  #  FFHT  #  FH  f#F  F#  1 1  #  FTFFT  #  FFT^-FF#  FT  #F# 

m  STHT^T  ^Ff  OTR  WoR  RTTt  Rhhi  R  ^TRt  T^rff  f ? 

WRtRj  ^RT^RI  Wfe  W  ferf  ^  fRRRT  #rTT  I  I  #  ^TTMT 
%  3TN  slldl  m,  ^RTtfe  nR  RRTR  ^RRT  RRT  rTRT  ^ifo1',  Hc^  sjtfr 

^  R14  r  ^5"  ^  Rrr  rr  r#  i  m#i  ^  t  ^  r^tt  rrt  t 

f^RRfR  d^f  %,  fcRRT  W  dgd  v£d  Hid  3TlT  tRt  'SRdRT  #dd)l  dgd-  J3TT 
"/RHMlKdRH  g3TT  I,  R^TR  RmIhI^H^T  Ft  W  I,  wft  I  #T  dRRT  I  R^ 

Hr-dl<  RRTTeRT  RR  Rt  Hod  6dSdldl  %  RR  ddrtl  RRT  fddR  dt  dddr  dRRT  #6|c[| 
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t  #T  TO^  FFFF  TF#  1 1  F^  F?tF  FFFft  t  ^ftT  efTT  FF  #  1 1  g£  fM 
TO^  wSf  FT?t  %,  F5tf  3TFT  I  FT  Fit7!,  FTTF  3TFT  FF  TFT  t,  ^FT  TTTFt  FT  FF  TFT  I, 
3ftT  TFTTft  Mf  %,  far  4  TFR  3FTOT  I  fTOFT  feT’ff  TsFlfeT 

I  ^-#T-FTT  TOT  Ft  Ft  ift  TF%  £  1 1  ^Tf  TOFTt  F?tt  p  M  %  I  TOf^T 

F  I  FftrT  g^  TO  FTF  *t  F?TF  9TF>  FT?t  FTF  FtF  Ft  ^ftFFTF  t  TOFtt  ^FT  FTT  FTFt 
fFTOT  #t  TOFt  TOt  F  #T  FF  %TOT  TtFT  #T  ^TFFT  3TtT  FRF  FF  TO  TO  %  TOR 
'SffL  <£)f>  TTT^  FT  FTTFT,  FTFFtt  gFTTFT  Ft  I  FF  TOT  Ft  cf)cb  ^  TtftKF  FF  TTF  FT^  FWt 
FFTt  FFF  tt,  FFlt  FftFF  Tt,  FFFF  Tt,  F%  FfTFF  tt  <p  F#  FfFT  I  FFFt  FTF  ?Mt 
#  FtcTT  t  3?TT  F%  tPET  Ft  #T  Tft^t  Ft  I  Ft  TOFtt  TOFT  FTF  STTF  <ttfag,  FFT 
'tFT  Fttfog  I 

ft)TT  tt  FTF  FTt  F|F  FJF  TOTFTF,  FTFFt  TFTFF  FF  I  FFT  %  FFTtTT  FFttt  FTt 
FFFJT  ^  FtT  FT  #T  Fft  TTSFTT  FT,  #T  FFF  ftr#t  ttF  tt  tTTT  TFTFF  fcFT  I 

FF%TO 

FF  ift  TTTF,  faFFt  FF^-F  FTflg  |  ijfFftTO  fFTT  tt  F#F,  FF^-F!  fFTT  tt  TO 
FtT  tt  FTflg,  FF'ft-F! 

[Translation  begins: 

Brothers,  Sisters,  and  Children, 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  you  for  coming  half  an  hour  late  to  this 
meeting  which  was  scheduled  for  half  past  six.  I  do  not  like  being  late, 
particularly  when  so  many  people  are  waiting.  But  I  landed  at  Kanpur  airport  at 
about  a  quarter  to  four,  more  than  three  and  a  half  hours  ago,  and  in  this  time, 
I  have  been  trotted  around  from  meeting  to  meeting.  I  have  already  attended 
several  large  gatherings. 

Forgive  me,  but  there  are  too  many  insects  here.  Put  off  this  lamp.  I  am 
having  it  put  off  so  that  I  can  talk  to  you  in  peace.  Oh,  put  it  off.  What  are  you 
doing?  That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Don’t  you  have  the  manners  even  to  sit 
properly?  Oh,  all  right.1 10 

Well,  now  you  will  not  be  able  to  see  me  but  perhaps  you  will  hear  me  well. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  come  to  Kanpur  after  a  long  time  and  then  for  such  a 
short  time.  I  have  to  leave  tomorrow  morning.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  a  number  of  people  and  to  come  to  this  large  gathering.  There  are  many 
good  as  well  as  bad  things  about  Kanpur.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  I  have  affection 


1 10.  See  fn  103  in  this  section. 
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for  the  people  of  Kanpur  and  so  I  like  to  come  here  to  meet  you.  The  gentleman 
who  spoke  before  me  reminded  you  that  Kanpur  is  a  city  of  famous  people. 
Many  of  my  friends  have  come  from  Kanpur  and  still  do.  But  one  name  which 
stands  out  is  that  of  Ganesh  Shankar  Vidyarthi.111  The  unveiling  of  his  statue  in 
Phool  Bagh,  I  think,  is  part  of  my  itinerary  tomorrow.112  I  am  apprehensive 
about  the  quality  of  the  statue  because  I  have  not  found  artistic  appreciation  to 
be  among  Kanpur’s  qualities.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  but  generally  speaking, 
wherever  there  is  too  much  wealth,  there  is  hardly  any  aesthetic  sensibility. 
Anyhow,  whether  you  put  up  a  statue  to  him  or  not,  in  the  years  to  come,  long 
after  the  moneyed  people,  the  millionaires  have  been  forgotten,  Ganesh  Shankar 
Vidyarthi  will  be  remembered  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  India.  That  is  because  he 
was  a  man  of  such  high  quality  that  he  managed  to  make  a  profound  impact 
upon  the  people  and  his  times.  He  was  like  a  brother  to  me  and  I  am  powerfully 
reminded  of  him  whenever  I  come  to  Kanpur.  So  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  a 
memorial  is  being  constructed  in  his  name,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  good  one. 

As  you  saw  just  now,  I  was  presented  with  a  purse  and  Chandra  Bhanu 
Guptaji1 13  mentioned  that  I  had  come  here  to  start  the  election  campaign  and  to 
collect  funds.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  because  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 
I  have  no  objection,  nor  am  I  making  a  complaint.  But  I  came  here  because  six 
weeks  or  two  months  ago,  Ajit  Prasad  Jain,  the  President  of  the  UPCC,  had 
asked  me  to  visit  Kanpur.  I  had  not  been  able  to  come  here  for  a  long  time.  So 
it  was  decided.  But  I  had  no  idea  of  starting  the  election  campaign  here,  nor  did 
I  expect  that  purses  will  be  presented  to  me.  I  had  heard  a  few  days  ago  that 
some  money  had  been  collected,  particularly  through  the  Congress  tickets  of 
one  and  five  rupees  which  have  been  sold  in  large  numbers.  Well,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  that  normally  I  do  not  like  to  go  out  to  collect  money.  There  is  no 
problem  in  taking  small  contributions.  But  I  hesitate  to  take  large  amounts 
because  only  the  very  rich  can  give  large  donations.  I  never  go  to  them  or  ask 
for  donations  because  they  give  the  money  with  all  kinds  of  motives,  hoping 
for  some  return.  It  creates  complications  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  involved  in 
such  things.  So  I  do  not  normally  collect  funds.  But  I  am  glad  that  the  money 
which  has  been  collected  here  is  made  of  ticket  sales  of  small  amounts.  I  have 
heard  that  a  very  few  people  have  contributed  a  thousand  rupees.  The  others 
have  given  two  or  five  rupees  each.  So  I  have  no  problem  in  taking  this  purse. 
I  do  not  know  who  the  contributors  are  and  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that 
they  have  put  me  under  an  obligation.  I  have  merely  taken  the  purse  and  handed 

\ 

111.  See  fn  104  in  this  section. 

1 12.  See  fn  105  in  this  section. 

113.  See  fn  106  in  this  section. 
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it  into  the  office.114 

However  I  would  like  to  repeat  something  which  I  said  to  the  Kanpur 
Kapra  Committee  which  had  organized  a  large  meeting.115 1  was  given  a  warm 
welcome  and  a  purse  of  fifty  thousand  or  so.  I  told  them  something  which  is 
uppermost  in  my  mind  these  days.  The  Congress  is  a  splendid  party  which  has 
great  achievements  to  its  credit.  People  have  always  helped  the  party  with 
money  but  more  importantly  with  their  time  and  help  and  sacrifice.  So  I  do  not 
like  anyone  to  think  that  the  Congress  goes  begging  to  the  people  for  money 
particularly  to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  our  policies.  It  is  all  right  that  those 
who  agree  with  them  should  contribute  voluntarily.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
think  that  since  the  Congress  is  in  power,  they  can  please  the  government  by 
making  donations.  This  is  not  proper.  Somehow  I  am  not  able  to  accept  this.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  who  give  donations  stand  to  gain  or  that  harm 
will  come  to  the  others.  But  we  do  need  donations  at  all  times,  and  particularly 
during  elections,  for  a  specific  purpose.  It  is  not  merely  to  run  the  Congress. 
That  is  incidental.  The  main  task  before  us  is  to  work  towards  progress  in  the 
country  and  social  reconstruction  by  implementing  our  Five  Year  Plans,  etc.  I 
want  you  to  read  our  election  manifesto  carefully.  In  a  few  brief  pages  all  that 
is  happening  in  India  is  laid  down  in  it.  Of  course,  we  accept  complete 
responsibility  for  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  and  all  the  other  plans.  Though  they 
are  a  national  programme  and  we  do  not  wish  to  give  it  a  party  colouring,  the 
burden  of  implementing  it  is  for  the  most  part  upon  us.  The  Election  Manifesto 
brings  this  out  clearly.  Those  who  accept  the  path  set  out  in  the  Manifesto  are 
welcome  to  help  us  with  contributions.  Why  should  anyone  who  is  opposed  to 
it  give  us  money?  If  they  do,  it  could  only  be  for  some  ulterior  motive  or  due  to 
some  pressure.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  honest  supporters  but  of  people  who  do 
things  with  a  wrong  motive.  I  do  not  like  it. 

I  have  heard  that  some  people  give  contributions  to  many  parties,  even 
those  which  are  completely  opposed  to  one  another,  in  order  to  keep  everyone 
happy.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  they  want  to  show  affection  for  everyone. 
But  it  is  not  right  to  give  contributions  to  a  party  if  you  do  not  like  its  policy  and 
the  Congress  for  one  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  a  thing  because  it  puts  the 
party  under  an  obligation.  I  would  advise  the  big  moneybags  who  distribute 
their  money  among  various  parties  to  choose  one  and  stick  to  it,  whether  it  is 
the  Congress  or  the  opposition.  Otherwise,  it  sows  the  seeds  of  corruption  in 
politics.  We  can  get  by  somehow  with  the  help  of  the  common  people.  After 
all,  we  in  the  Congress  are  not  rich.  We  are  all  ordinary  people. 

1 14.  See  fn  107  in  this  section. 

115.  See  fn  1 08  in  this  section. 
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So,  though  I  am  here  today,  I  had  not  come  with  the  intention  of  starting 
an  election  campaign.  For  me,  there  is  always  a  campaign,  no  matter  when  or 
where  I  go.  I  always  say  the  same  things,  whether  there  is  an  election  or  not, 
because  there  are  great  tasks  before  us,  in  India  and  the  world.  We  have  the 
tremendous  task  of  taking  this  ancient  country  of  ours  out  of  the  rut  into 
which  it  had  fallen  in  the  past.  Even  before  the  days  of  British  rule,  we  had 
fallen  into  a  rut,  a  mental  rut,  in  which  we  remained  while  the  world  went 
ahead.  Europe  made  rapid  progress  while  we  remained  where  we  were.  The 
British  subjugated  us  not  because  of  their  military  might  but  by  taking  advantage 
of  our  backwardness.  We  had  become  backward  mentally,  intellectually  and 
socially  and  our  method  of  working  was  outdated.  We  lagged  behind  in 
agriculture,  industries,  and  everything.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  new 
blossoming  of  the  mind  in  Europe  and  consequently,  there  was  great  progress. 
Science  and  technology  contributed  to  their  rapid  progress.  The  British 
conquered  us  and  remained  here  for  over  150  years.  But  even  then,  our  society 
continued  to  be  stagnant  and  backward  by  and  large.  Therefore,  we  are  now 
making  an  effort  to  get  out  of  this  mental  rut  and  stagnation. 

Our  first  goal  after  Independence  was  the  social  and  economic  betterment 
of  the  people.  The  Five  Year  Plans,  which  you  hear  about,  are  aimed  at  this. 
You  must  understand  this.  A  Five  Year  Plan  does  not  mean  putting  up  a  few 
cotton  mills  and  hospitals  in  Kanpur  or  somewhere  else.  Those  are  superficial 
things.  We  must  strive  to  change  India  from  the  grassroots.  We  must  change 
the  thinking  of  the  people  and  the  social  organization  in  the  country,  and 
somehow  prepare  them  mentally  to  take  their  place  in  the  modem  age  of  science 
and  technology.  Many  things  need  to  be  done  in  order  to  achieve  those  goals, 
the  most  important,  of  course,  being  education.  Education  changes  the  thinking 
of  the  people.  We  want  to  modernize  agriculture  in  India  and  teach  farmers  to 
use  improved  techniques  and  tools,  fertilizers,  etc.  These  are  very  ordinary, 
day-to-day  things  which  can  immediately  double  or  treble  production.  Why  is 
it  that  not  only  the  West  but  even  countries  like  Egypt  have  a  much  higher  yield 
per  acre  of  land  than  we  do?  There  is  no  magic  formula.  It  depends  on  what 
we  do.  We  had  fallen  into  a  mental  rut  for  a  long,  long  time.  The  poor  farmer 
works  very  hard.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  lack  of  opportunity. 

I  ask  every  farmer  who  comes  to  me  about  the  kind  of  plough  that  he 
uses.  I  have  often  seen  that  at  least  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  the  farmers  continue  to 
use  outdated  ploughs.  How  then  can  Uttar  Pradesh  make  any  progress?  I  do 
not  say  that  everybody  should  have  tractors.  A  good  plough  can  do  a  great 
deal.  The  old  ploughs  barely  manage  to  scratch  the  surface.  Similarly,  there  is 
no  great  effort  involved  in  selecting  good  seeds  or  using  fertilizers.  Things  are 
changing  slowly  and  wherever  it  has  happened,  the  entire  pattern  has  changed. 
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It  has  happened  in  the  Punjab  where  the  farmer  is  extremely  intelligent.  It 
has  happened  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Madras  too.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  soil  is  good,  but  very  often  people  fail 
to  pay  attention  to  small  but  important  details,  particularly  in  the  socially 
backward  areas  of  Uttar  Pradesh  and  other  states.  Uttar  Pradesh  has  thrown 
up  great  leaders,  no  doubt.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Uttar  Pradesh  is  a 
very  backward  state.  We  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  this.  A  few  mills  in  Kanpur 
does  not  make  the  state  advanced.  We  have  to  work  hard  to  pull  the  country, 
and  more  particularly  Uttar  Pradesh,  out  of  the  old  ruts.  I  hope  that  it  will 
become  possible  with  the  establishment  of  the  Panchayati  Raj. 

The  Panchayati  Raj  system  is  a  revolutionary  movement  in  India  under 
which  the  powers  of  the  officials  are  now  being  delegated  to  the  village 
panchayats.  Once  the  farmer  becomes  mentally  active,  he  will  automatically 
start  adopting  modern  techniques  of  agriculture.  A  great  revolution  like  this 
cannot  be  wrought  by  making  speeches  or  shoving  and  pushing  for  tickets  to 
stand  for  elections,  as  some  of  the  Congress  leaders  perhaps  seem  to  think  it 
can.  The  Congress  ticket  should  go  to  the  best  man.  Groupism  will  lead  to 
ruin.  The  progress  of  Uttar  Pradesh  depends  on  adopting  new  techniques  of 
agriculture  and  the  successful  implementation  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  and 
cooperative  society  in  the  villages.  It  is  up  to  us  to  bring  about  these  changes 
for  nobody  else  can  do  it  for  us.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  India  will 
definitely  change  and  progress.  But  if  we  continue  to  be  engrossed  in  petty 
quarrels  and  disputes,  the  matter  will  go  out  of  our  hands  and  others  will  gain 
control.  The  world  does  not  come  to  a  standstill,  nor  will  India.  This  is  something 
which  all  of  us  must  strive  to  understand. 

I  request  you  to  think  carefully  about  the  Congress  principles  and  ideals.  Is 
winning  election  our  only  goal?  You  should  read  the  Congress  manifesto  carefully 
and  if  you  have  the  time,  the  Five  Year  Plan  document  too,  because  I  want  you 
to  understand  the  thinking  and  philosophy  which  underlie  it.  How  should  we 
face  this  enormous  challenge  of  overcoming  poverty  and  hunger  in  India? 
What  are  the  weapons  that  we  should  wield  in  this  war?  We  cannot  eliminate 
poverty  from  India  by  putting  up  a  few  power  houses  here  and  there  or  by 
giving  alms  to  the  poor.  We  have  to  root  out  poverty  altogether  by  producing 
new  wealth  in  the  country. 

I  w  ant  you  to  think  carefully  about  our  plan  of  action  and  strategy.  You  will 
find  it  in  our  manifesto  and  in  greater  detail  in  the  Five  Year  Plan.  The  fact  is 
that  these  are  not  matters  bound  by  party  politics.  They  concern  the  entire 
nation  and  everyone  must  accept  these  guidelines.  But  unfortunately  some  people 
fail  to  agree.  There  are  some  parties,  particularly  the  communalist  organizations, 
which  have  an  entirely  different  outlook  in  this  matter.  They  have  constituted 
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themselves  as  the  champions  of  Indian  culture  and  religion. 

Indian  culture  is  a  great  and  glorious  thing  and  has  been  responsible  for 
keeping  the  nation  together  through  thick  and  thin.  But  separatism  and 
communalism  have  never  been  part  of  Indian  culture.  It  has  always  stood  for 
tolerance  and  unity.  It  is  true  that  in  later  years,  with  the  increasing  rigidity  of 
the  caste  system  and  the  taboos  on  travel,  intermarriage,  etc.,  great  barriers 
were  set  up  which  led  to  India’s  downfall.  Indian  society  became  a  closed 
society  in  which  growth  became  extremely  difficult.  Sometimes  a  society  has 
to  become  a  closed  one  for  the  sake  of  survival.  India  became  a  closed  society 
centuries  ago,  to  protect  itself  from  the  onslaught  of  the  foreign  invaders  and 
for  other  reasons.  However,  it  led  to  complete  stagnation  and  our  gradual 
downfall. 

We  have  to  get  out  of  our  stagnation  and  build  an  open  society  which 
means,  first  and  last,  equality  for  everyone  in  India,  irrespective  of  their  caste, 
religion,  language  or  province.  India  should  be  one  large  family.  That  is  what 
nationalism  is  all  about.  Nationalism  does  not  permit  the  existence  of  Hindu, 
Muslim  or  Sikh  nationalism  separately.  There  would  then  be  no  nation  at  all  and 
India  would  become  what  Mr  Jinnah  used  to  talk  about.  Therefore,  I  am 
convinced  that  those  tendencies  which  encourage  communalism  and  those  who 
lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  Hindu  culture  actually  destroy  Indian  culture, 
which  has  been  culture  in  the  real  sense.  The  country  cannot  be  governed  by 
sectarianism;  sectarianism  can  never  hope  to  find  a  place  in  the  modem  world. 

Recently  one  of  our  wise  old  leaders,  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  said  something 
which  I  liked  very  much.  In  fact,  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  what  he  said.  He 
has  said  that  the  days  of  politics  and  religion  are  over.  Just  imagine,  a  deeply 
religious  man  like  Vinoba  Bhave  saying  this.  What  does  it  mean?  He  has  said 
that  this  is  the  age  of  science  and  spirituality.  He  has  laid  stress  on  science 
which  is  modern,  and  spirituality,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  religions.  There 
can  be  no  quarrel  between  a  Hindu,  Muslim  or  Christian  if  they  believe  in 
spirituality.  This  is  fundamental  for  the  growth  of  Indian  nationalism.  We  must 
root  out  all  thoughts  of  provincialism,  communalism  and  casteism. 

As  I  was  telling  you,  the  communalist  parties  are  wholly  opposed  to 
Congress  policies  and  planning.  A  new  party  called  the  Swatantra  has  come  up 
which  does  not  have  much  of  a  following  but  is  opposed  to  the  Congress  on 
almost  all  the  points.  Those  who  prefer  the  Swatantra  Party  are  welcome  to  do 
so.  But  I  cannot  understand  how  an  individual  can  have  a  foot  in  both  camps, 
the  Swatantra  and  the  Congress,  and  help  them  financially.  They  have  to  choose 
between  the  two. 

Well,  I  want  you  to  understand — please  have  the  lamp  lighted  and  keep 
sitting — the  picture  of  India  that  we  have  been  trying  to  build.  The  Congress 
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had  adopted  it  as  a  goal  even  when  the  struggle  for  freedom  was  going  on.  The 
thinking  in  the  Congress  has  veered  since  1931  and  1932  towards  socialism 
and  other  allied  matters.  Ultimately,  we  adopted  a  socialist  pattern  of  society  as 
our  goal.  Now  we  cannot  achieve  our  goal  by  shouting  slogans.  It  requires 
hard  work  and  planning.  We  want  to  achieve  our  goal  through  cooperation  and 
peaceful  methods.  India  has  always  achieved  great  things  by  peaceful  methods. 
We  fought  and  won  freedom  and  abolished  the  zamindari  and  jagirdari  systems 
by  peaceful  methods  whereas  in  the  rest  of  the  world  such  changes  have 
always  been  accompanied  by  violent  upheavals.  Therefore,  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  bring  about  a  change  in  our  system  peacefully.  I  want  you  to  understand 
this  quite  clearly.  We  cannot  hope  to  change  India  with  its  huge  population  of 
forty  crores  except  through  proper  planning.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the 
Planning  Commission  has  been  constituted. 

We  have  to  make  a  two-pronged  effort  towards  progress.  One,  we  have  to 
usher  in  the  machine  age  in  India  and  develop  industries.  Two,  we  must  improve 
agricultural  production  because  eighty  per  cent  of  our  population  lives  in  villages. 
As  I  told  you  just  now,  the  one  important  factor  which  will  help  to  transform 
the  rural  areas  is  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  and  cooperatives.  It  is  not  enough 
to  develop  the  large  urban  areas  alone.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  both  the 
urban  and  the  rural  areas  must  be  developed,  the  rural  agriculturally  and  the 
urban  industrially.  In  fact,  we  want  industries,  heavy  as  well  as  medium  and 
small,  to  spread  to  the  rural  areas.  This  is  a  gigantic  task  because  it  involves 
not  merely  setting  up  of  industries  but  training  people  in  their  millions. 

You  must  understand  the  kind  of  world  that  we  live  in.  There  is  constant 
talk  of  war  and  nobody  knows  when  it  may  erupt.  If  it  does,  we  will  have  to 
face  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  India  should  go  to  war  with  anyone.  We  do  not  wish 
to  involve  ourselves  in  a  world  war.  But  we  cannot  remain  aloof  from  its  after 
effects.  India  will  certainly  be  scorched  by  the  fire  that  may  engulf  the  world. 
It  cannot  be  helped.  Therefore,  we  must  become  strong  and  powerful  as  quickly 
as  possible,  for  we  may  not  have  much  time.  I  am  not  referring  to  military 
strength  but  economic  strength  and  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  masses.  We  must  increase  production  of  wealth  in  the  country  from  land 
and  industries  and  by  every  possible  means.  We  must  imbibe  what  science  and 
technology  has  to  offer.  If  we  delay  this,  we  cannot  save  ourselves  in  a  crisis. 
Therefore,  everyone  in  the  country,  whether  they  are  in  the  Congress  or  outside, 
must  realize  that  time  is  short  and  we  must  not  delay  our  efforts  to  catch  up 
with  the  advanced  countries.  If  we  lose  sight  of  these  larger  goals  and  become 
involved  in  smaller  issues,  no  matter  how  important  they  are,  we  will  be  ruined. 

Recently  I  had  gone  to  Yugoslavia  to  attend  an  international  conference  in 
which  the  Heads  of  State  and  Prime  Ministers  of  nearly  twenty-five  countries 
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were  participating.  There  was  a  debate  about  where  our  priorities  lay.  Many  of 
the  countries  voiced  their  opinion  that  the  most  urgent  priority  was  to  fight 
against  the  remnants  of  colonialism.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  that  the  most 
important  task  was  to  find  a  way  to  combat  the  dark  clouds  of  war  which 
were  looming  on  the  horizon.  If  a  world  war  breaks  out,  all  our  plans  and 
hopes  for  the  future  will  be  destroyed.116 

Therefore,  we  must  strive  to  get  out  of  petty  issues  and  take  a  long  term 
view.  We  cannot  control  what  the  rest  of  the  world  does.  But  we  can  and  must 
build  a  strong  India  by  fostering  unity  and  improving  the  economic  condition 
of  the  people  through  the  Five  Year  Plans.  The  Congress  has  a  special 
responsibility  in  the  matter  because  history  has  cast  this  burden  upon  us.  Whether 
we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  it  or  not  is  up  to  us.  History  had  cast  the  burden 
of  leading  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  which  the  Congress  had 
valiantly  accepted  and  succeeded.  Congress  worked  through  the  people  of 
India.  Now  I  feel  that  once  again,  there  is  a  great  responsibility  upon  the 
Congress.  We  are  embarked  upon  a  hard  and  strenuous  journey,  to  take  India 
out  of  the  mire  of  poverty  to  the  threshold  of  prosperity.  I  say  threshold  because 
a  vast  country  like  India  cannot  suddenly  become  affluent.  It  takes  time.  There 
is  no  magic  formula  except  hard  work.  But  once  we  cross  this  chasm  and 
reach  the  threshold  of  affluence,  things  will  go  on  their  own  momentum.  It 
requires  hard  work.  But  the  momentum  will  carry  us  forward.  It  may  take  us 
another  ten  years  to  reach  that  goal  or  even  in  the  next  five  years,  we  may 
acquire  a  foothold.  It  depends  entirely  on  ourselves  and  the  situation  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  other  party  in  the  country  which  is  capable  of  handling 
these  tasks.  All  of  them  lack  the  capacity  and  strength  to  take  the  entire  nation 
along  with  them.  It  cannot  be  done  merely  by  shouting  slogans  or  taking  out 
processions.  The  Swatantra,  if  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so,  is  an  ornamental 
but  good  for  nothing  party.  It  will  soon  have  to  be  put  in  a  museum  as  an 
exhibit.  It  is  a  product  of  outdated  thinking  and  feudal  outlook  which  has  no 
conception  of  modem  India  or  the  world.  Let  alone  the  communist  countries, 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  it  cannot  grasp  what  the  capitalist  countries  of  Europe 
and  America  are  about. 

Anyhow,  the  communalist  parties  claim  that  they  will  bring  back  the  Vedic 
age  and  there  is  talk  of  a  Hindu  rashtra.  It  is  a  strange  exhibition  of  a  backward 
party  and  outlook.  It  represents  a  backward  society  which  fails  to  understand 
the  burning  issues  of  the  day.  There  may  be  good  people  in  these  parties,  I  do 
not  say  they  are  all  bad.  But  their  mental  outlook  is  backward  which  is  a  sign  of 
social  backwardness.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  can  build  a  new  society  or 

116.  See  fn  109  in  this  section. 
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nation  from  a  position  of  social  backwardness.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  should 
give  up  our  Indianness  and  ape  the  West.  That  is  absurd.  We  are  Indians  and 
will  continue  to  remain  so.  The  ancient  traditions  and  culture  of  India  are  an 
invaluable  heritage  which  cannot  be  given  up.  But  the  fundamental  principles 
and  ideals  are  one  thing;  if  they  are  overburdened  with  shibboleths  and  dogmas, 
it  leads  to  stagnation.  The  caste  system  and  various  other  customs  are  useless 
burdens  which  we  have  been  carrying  for  centuries.  But  they  do  not  involve 
any  great  Indian  cultural  tradition.  These  are  later  day  accretions.  Even  today 
we  can  find  the  most  scintillating  examples  of  Indian  culture  far  away  from 
Indian  shores,  in  Mongolia  and  other  countries,  where  people  of  India  had 
travelled  with  their  art  and  culture  and  thought,  language  and  religion,  etc. 
Sanskrit  and  Buddhism  travelled  to  Mongolia  where  they  are  revered  to  this 
day.  In  fact,  there  are  many  Sanskrit  words  in  the  Mongolian  language.  They 
continue  to  hark  back  to  the  days  when  great  scholars  from  India  had  awakened 
their  country  to  new  thought.  Similarly  Cambodia,  the  ancient  Kamboj,  and 
Indonesia,  are  full  of  traces  of  ancient  Indian  culture.  The  Indonesian  dance 
form  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  Mahabharata  and  Ramayana.  In  fact,  Indonesia  is 
a  predominantly  Muslim  country,  with  90  or  95  per  cent  of  the  people  following 
Islam.  But  they  cherish  the  memory  of  ancient  India,  her  culture  and  traditions. 
They  are  not  copies  of  India.  But  to  this  day,  the  most  splendid  examples  of 
Indian  art  and  architecture  are  to  be  found  outside  India,  in  Angkor  Wat,  in 
Cambodia.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  and  had  been  hidden  by 
overgrown  jungles.  It  has  been  discovered  only  recently.  Or  take  Borobudur  in 
Java  or  other  places  all  over  Southeast  Asia.  Those  were  the  times  when  Indian 
culture  was  full  of  life  and  vitality  and  spread  far  and  wide,  across  oceans  and 
mountains.  Then  came  a  time  when  life  began  to  shrink  with  the  increasing 
rigidity  of  the  caste  system  and  taboos  against  travel  and  intermarriage.  All  our 
attention  was  concentrated  on  kitchen  rituals.  The  British  came  to  India,  crossing 
ten  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  facing  great  dangers.  They  had  courage,  daring 
and  vitality,  backed  by  knowledge  of  science  which  enabled  them  to  establish 
an  empire  in  India  over  which  they  ruled  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

We  .  have  once  again  been  given  the  opportunity  to  renew  our  spirit  and 
vitality.  We  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  though  not  to  the 
extent  that  we  wish  to.  We  must  accelerate  the  pace.  Winning  elections  or 
starting  projects  here  and  there  are  small  matters.  The  important  thing  is  that 
you  should  understand  the  strategy  which  we  have  to  adopt  to  wage  a  war 
against  India’s  backwardness  and  poverty.  We  have  to  change  the  mental  outlook 
of  forty  crores  of  human  beings.  There  can  be  no  greater  battle  than  this.  We 
cannot  achieve  our  goals  until  we  change  our  own  attitudes  and  outlook;  then 
we  have  to  bring  about  a  change  in  other  people. 
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Everything  takes  time.  The  most  revolutionary  changes  can  be  brought 
about  only  through  education.  It  is  extremely  important  that  every  single  boy 
and  girl  must  be  educated  at  least  during  the  first  ten  years  of  their  lives.  We 
want  that  every  child  must  get  primary  education  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
ten.  But  it  is  beyond  our  resources  at  the  moment,  for  a  great  deal  of  money 
would  be  required.  Therefore  we  have  decided  that  to  begin  with,  education 
would  be  compulsory  from  the  age  of  six  to  eleven.  Then  we  can  gradually 
raise  the  age  limit.  But  that  will  take  time.  Though  I  said  that  all  children  must 
go  to  school  from  the  age  of  six,  actually  some  arrangements  for  pre-school 
age  should  also  be  made.  The  first  few  years  in  a  child’s  life  are  crucial  for  that 
is  when  their  character  is  moulded.  People  often  fail  to  understand  this. 

There  are  big  tasks  waiting  to  be  done.  Any  question  in  India  immediately 
involves  millions  of  human  beings.  As  I  said  elsewhere,  at  the  moment,  there 
are  four  crore  and  sixty  or  seventy  lakh  boys  and  girls  in  schools  and  colleges. 
It  is  an  enormous  number  and  it  keeps  increasing  every  year  by  sixty  or  seventy 
lakhs.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  there  will  be 
six  and  a  half  crore  boys  and  girls  in  schools  colleges  and  universities.  Now 
you  can  imagine  the  enormous  number  of  teachers  who  would  be  required  to 
teach  them.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  we  reach  the  proposed  targets,  which 
we  will  for  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  ten  crores  of  people  would  be  engaged  in 
the  learning  profession,  teachers  and  taught  together.  It  would  mean  one-fourth 
of  the  population. 

We  are  facing  a  tremendous  unemployment  problem  for  which  we  are 
trying  to  find  a  solution.  But  the  fact  is  that  unemployment  is  inevitable  in  a 
backward  country.  On  the  one  hand,  we  want  that  the  people  should  devote 
themselves  whole-heartedly  to  hard  work,  physical  or  intellectual  labour,  and 
produce  wealth  from  land,  industries  and  factories.  The  harder  we  work,  the 
more  we  will  be  able  to  produce.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  vast  surplus  of 
manpower  available  in  the  country.  The  two  things  should  be  linked  together. 
There  should  be  no  individual  in  the  country  without  the  means  of  earning  his 
livelihood.  There  should  be  no  idle  rich  too,  living  off  the  labour  of  others.  It  is 
not  healthy  for  the  individual  or  the  society.  The  other  thing  is  enforced  idleness 
which  is  worse,  when  jobs  are  not  available.  Both  are  equally  bad. 

So  these  are  the  various  ways  in  which  our  society  needs  to  be  changed. 
The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  putting  people  on  the  dole.  There  has  to  be  a 
concerted  effort  and  proper  planning.  We  have  to  do  in  ten  to  fifteen  years 
what  the  British  did  in  1 50  years.  We  do  not  have  a  hundred  years.  The  Americans 
took  a  long  time  too  to  become  affluent.  The  Soviet  Union  achieved  prosperity 
after  a  great  revolution.  But  you  must  remember  that  forty-four  years  have 
passed  since  the  Russian  Revolution.  Until  twenty  years  ago,  they  had  to  face 
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tremendous  hardships  and  problems.  But  they  went  ahead  with  courage  and 
fortitude  and  ultimately  became  a  great  power.  Once  mechanization  and 
industrialization  takes  place,  progress  acquires  a  momentum  of  its  own  and  the 
social  set  up  changes  accordingly. 

Well,  1  want  you  to  understand  the  philosophy  behind  planning.  I  am 
repeating  this  again  and  again  because  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  opening 
a  few  industries  in  Uttar  Pradesh  or  elsewhere.  Uttar  Pradesh  must  understand 
the  philosophy  behind  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve,  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
education,  industrialization,  etc.  Above  all,  it  is  extremely  important  to  maintain 
unity  and  stability  in  the  country,  and  to  combat  the  forces  of  communalism 
which  tend  to  destroy  that  unity.  It  is  a  sign  of  backwardness.  The  economic 
principles  of  the  Swatantra  Party  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  modern  times. 
They  belong  to  a  bygone  era  which  cannot  flourish  today.  If  an  attempt  is 
made  to  enforce  them  today,  it  is  likely  to  cause  great  harm.  A  few  hundred  or 
thousand  individuals  may  benefit  but  the  country  at  large  will  suffer.  The 
communalist  parties  want  a  society  which  will  break  up  India  into  fragments, 
though  they  claim  to  be  in  favour  of  industrialization. 

I  want  you  to  understand  this  clearly.  The  Congress  has  had  long  years  of 
experience  during  the  last  seventy-six  years.  Out  of  that  I  myself  have  belonged 
to  it  for  fifty.  I  went  as  a  delegate  for  the  first  time  in  1912  and  ever  since  then, 
except  for  a  couple  of  occasions,  I  have  attended  every  single  session.  The 
Congress  has  great  achievements  to  its  credit.  But  I  am  not  asking  you  to  vote 
for  the  Congress  blindly  but  to  try  to  understand  the  philosophy,  strategy  and 
the  planning  which  underlie  the  Congress  thinking.  The  Congress  makes  mistakes 
too  which  should  be  rectified.  But  I  feel  that  in  spite  of  all  its  faults  and  the 
number  of  good  for  nothing  individuals  who  belong  to  it,  it  is  the  only  force 
which  can  fight  and  win  the  battle.  This  is  the  lesson  of  history.  [Applause].  It 
is  possible  that  if  the  Congress  proves  itself  to  be  useless,  it  may  commit 
suicide  as  an  organization,  and  other  people  will  come  into  the  field.  But  at  the 
moment,  there  is  no  party  except  the  Congress  which  can  deliver  the  goods.  I 
am  talking  about  the  present,  not  of  what  may  happen  fifty  years  hence.  Nobody 
knows  what  will  happen  after  fifty  years  because  India  and  the  world  are 
changing  rapidly.  Those  who  are  young  today  will  undoubtedly  witness  a  great 
many  changes.  The  more  you  train  and  prepare  yourselves  for  the  future,  the 
better  you  will  be  able  to  serve  the  nation.  If  you  continue  to  remain  in  a  rut, 
you  will  be  unable  to  do  anything  for  the  country. 

Therefore  I  want  you  to  become  vigilant  and  adapt  your  thinking  and  outlook 
to  the  revolutionary  times  that  we  live  in.  You  must  shake  yourselves  out  of 
your  mental  rut  and  try  to  understand  where  the  world  is  going  for  you  have  to 
prepare  yourselves  to  fit  into  it.  I  feel  that  the  goals  set  by  the  Congress  before 
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the  nation  are  best  suited  to  India’s  needs.  The  communists  and  socialists  in 
India  consider  themselves  to  be  great  revolutionaries.  But  the  fact  is  that  even 
now,  their  minds  are  closed  and  stagnant.  Fifty  years  ago,  people  who  threw 
bombs  or  killed  officers  and  policemen  were  regarded  as  revolutionaries.  This 
was  a  trend  which  had  started  in  Bengal  fifty-five  years  ago  and  spread  to 
Maharashtra  before  the  appearance  of  Gandhiji.  They  were  no  doubt  good 
persons,  great  patriots  and  full  of  courage.  But  you  must  try  to  understand 
what  a  revolution  is  all  about.  Those  brave  young  men  were,  in  fact,  not 
revolutionaries  but  counter  revolutionaries  because  a  course  of  action  has  to  be 
judged  by  the  results  it  produces.  The  same  action  may  prove  effective  in  one 
era  and  have  just  the  opposite  result  in  another  age.  India  could  not  have  won 
freedom  by  killing  off  a  few  Englishmen.  Gandhiji  showed  another  path  which 
turned  the  bomb  throwers  into  counter-revolutionaries. 

Similarly,  as  I  pointed  out,  our  communist  comrades  consider  themselves 
to  be  great  revolutionaries  but  are  in  fact  shackled  by  their  own  shibboleths  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  become  counter-revolutionaries.  They  do  not 
seek  answers  for  themselves  but  are  content  to  imitate  other  countries.  This 
cannot  lead  to  progress. 

The  thinking  in  the  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  directly  linked  to  India’s 
thinking.  We  want  to  learn  whatever  we  can  from  other  countries.  We  must 
read  a  great  deal.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  how  few  people  in  India  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading.  It  is  bad.  It  is  only  by  reading  that  we  can  keep  in  touch  with  the 
developments  in  the  outside  world.  However,  we  must  evolve  a  path  of  our 
own  which  cannot  be  a  copy  of  the  British,  Americans,  Chinese  or  Russians. 
We  can  learn  from  the  experiences  of  other  countries  but  the  ultimate  decision 
must  be  ours.  That  is  why  I  do  not  like  the  habit  of  some  of  our  parties  looking 
to  another  country  for  guidance.  Others  whose  outlook  is  rooted  in  the  past  are 
equally  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  India’s  progress.  Taking  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  I  feel  that  the  path  evolved  by  the  Congress  is  best  suited  to 
our  needs.  It  has  no  rigid  line  and  changes  must  be  made  as  and  when  they  are 
necessary.  But  it  is  suited  to  the  present  times.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  path  of 
peace  and,  secondly,  we  want  to  ensure  that  while  the  social  structure  changes, 
individual  liberty  remains  intact.  We  do  not  want  that  to  be  suppressed  under 
any  pretext.  Freedom  is  priceless  and  I  do  not  wish  to  fritter  it  away. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  to  face.  Kanpur  is  a  huge 
city  with  innumerable  industries  and  textile  mills,  traders  and  workers,  etc.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  people  as  in  any  urban  area.  There  are  often 
labour  disputes  between  the  mill  owners  and  workers.  But  these  are  problems 
thrown  up  by  the  changing  times.  It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  settle  labour  disputes 
through  strikes.  It  is  an  outdated  method.  We  may  have  to  resort  to  it  sometimes 
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but  it  causes  harm  to  both  parties.  I  look  forward  to  the  times  when  this  entire 
system  would  have  changed.  But  that  is  in  the  future.  We  must  try  to  settle  our 
problems  peacefully.  The  greatest  task  before  us  today  is  to  increase  the  national 
wealth  by  producing  more  from  land  and  industries.  The  lower  the  production 
the  more  backward  we  will  become.  It  is  extremely  harmful  to  allow  production 
to  drop  because  of  disputes  and  quarrels. 

I  have  been  talking  to  you  at  random  and  have  shared  some  of  the  ideas 
which  crowd  into  my  mind.  I  come  here  after  long  intervals.  I  want  you  to 
think  about  these  things  carefully.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  declarations  in  a 
frenzy  of  passion.  Congress  is  an  organization  which  has  had  long  years  of 
experience  and  witnessed  a  great  many  ups  and  downs.  It  is  a  mature 
organization  which  can  help  to  build  a  mature  society  of  people  who  are  capable 
of  taking  decisions  after  careful  thought  instead  of  indulging  in  slogan 
mongering.  We  are  building  such  a  society.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  that  India 
is  progressing  on  the  right  lines  and  rapidly.  Yet  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
accelerate  the  pace  of  progress.  I  wish  I  could  see  it  happening  in  the  few 
years  left  to  me.  But  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  that  those  of  you  who  are  young 
will  witness  those  changes  and  participate  in  them.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  bright  future  that  awaits  you.  But  all  these  things  are  possible  only 
through  hard  work  and  training  and  education.  You  must  pay  attention  to  that 
and  create  an  atmosphere  for  it. 

I  thank  you  once  again  for  the  warm  welcome  given  to  me  by  the  Congress 
Committee  and  citizens  of  Kanpur  at  various  places  in  the  city. 

Jai  Hind! 

Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  thrice.  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 

Translation  ends] 


11.  in  Kanpur:  To  Students11' 

f  cR  €JT  Strif,  fri?  RT  W  %  -3TST5T,  W#  r#T  I,  riff  W  WTT  ^ 

I  jft  rif  cRt?  I,  wrier  rrft  %  rif  cReTT  f,  '3TTT 

RT  W  fW  %  feR  ^ri  RT  3TR  frieT  #  I,  RR  OTTri? 

writ  wt  t,  grrrit  rif  I  rifr  r#  rit  w  ri,  gfri^r  ri, 

rif  nRT  tiRrrri  3TTRrit  «rarer, 


1 17.  Speech.  25  September  1961.  under  the  auspices  of  the  DAV  College  Union,  at  the  MES 
Grounds.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes  TS  No.  7404,  NM  No.  1500.  See  National  Herald ,  26 
September  1961,  for  a  report  of  the  speech. 
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SET,  fcranf  SET  TFFT  I,  SE#  RT  F  #  -3TFRT  F  TTFt£  Ft#  I  FRT,  s#£  WT  olFdl  I 
SEt£  RIT  T#RT  1 1  #T  Ft#  F#R  sp  RRT  t,  #T  FT  ^TTT  F  TTSE  W#  F#  fWFT 

F  tf#  I  gfFsq  s#  FrgF  gr  #r  #  ^errFTTT  I  f#  sr  rF  rtt#  #F  #t,  am  Ft# 
#t,  sj#f#  tirsett  s#  gfFR  re  rF#  %  ^ftr  tTr  «k?t#  tf#  1 1  q#  rF  Ft#  I, 
qF  Smt-RTTR  RS#  WT0f,  FqF?R,  t£TTcEc|{R  s#TF,  SR  RT  rF  Ft#  1 1  9TTR  # 
gfF#  #  gfrlFRT  F  SE#  Fw  RE  gf#IT#  sblTrlcbtCl  TTRI  FT,  #HT  3TRSETT 1 1 
5FffrT  #  rF  RET  TFT5T  FT  I  FF  SET#  #  rF  t,  5f5tfrT  sfe  rF  I  RT  gfFR  RE 
SRT  SETR  RTF  FFT#  I,  TTRR,  TTRR  SET  RFT  SET  FEW  RRIR  1 1  RTR#T  %  RT  F 
E#  SET##  gf  f  SR  SR  RF#-Rqt-RTT1F  s#  q£f,  SR  s#£  E  SE#  gTT#  E#  ##T 
R  W  RR  FRE  #  FTSI  F  RTR  I  RE  RTE  E#  SET#  gTlF  ERF  s#  #  RT  WET 
F  #TR  ##  SETET  I  Ft#  #  EF#  sfr  RTR  rsr?  ##  #  EFF  SR  SE#  feE  e# 
RER  STT,  RFT  E#  E#  ERt  F,  f#TR  S7T,  #F§  SIT,  El#  EEFt  ETESlF  s#  ETTET  SIT, 
im T  SIT  SR,  RETE  SE#  W  FT  SE#  EET-STE  s§3  f#T  E#  eF  |  #  H##E  ERRT 


F,  SR  R  |  RE  E#  RE  g£,  RE  E#  wffrT  gf  gfER  EE  WR  %  RTE  SET  EFRET, 
t#  RPT  sfet  #e  %  RTF  SRT  ER  wF  Ft  RER  I,  ##  I  #eF  E#  SET#  g?  R 
ERf  E#F  eF  ftcbIHI  I  SR  Ft#  E#  1 1  E%R  FT  RE  W  I  E#R  gfFR  F  I, 
Ft#E  Eft#  c^t  TFRRT,  F%q  qq  c^q,  ^F  E^E  «I%  'jflf'TTFT  RT  SIT  W  W  I 
W  wrat  ^  «ft  tM  RTTJR  Ft#  I  WR  %  TjftcR  qr  TRTT  FMT  I  TRM  #  ^ftW  qrt, 
SEW  «T  w  ggri 

Til,  WTF  #  FgcT  FT^  g^  1 1  ^  WR  Hl^H  ^T#  3TR  ^Hrl  t  f%  'F#  fe 
3TR  S#TF  TFTT  t  #T  wt  ^TF I  FF  #  3TT3REFT  3TR  W  f^T3^ 

£  TIT#  TR#  3m  #  sp  se£  t##E  TFT  gTR  £  R§IgT  I,  t^e  #  #T,  r£ 

#  FT##,  f£#t  %  cEf#T,  t#Irj  SEf#T  qr  ijUlftiH  Rf#T  zq  #  ^  \  #Tr  zr  ^TR 
W#  t  f#  ^  oqq-  3qq  grqsr  %§T  £  RT#  #  ZJ#  RpTRT  #  #T  t^ze  cEF%  I 
FFf  f£sgRT#  ^RRT  SEFFT#  I,  ft#t  TTjqqRT,  F#fsE  FFf  W  TO  R  W  # 
flR  SEFt  I  #T  f£#T  #  R#  SRf  WT  R  #?  f£sg  g£f,  IF#  #  RF  I  f£#t  # 
TF%  ST#,  3m  £  I  r£  Rtf  #  TRET  SR  Ft  FF  SEFFIF#  f#  FF  f£#t  1 1  #T  I 

#  ^  RTT  #  TFT  |#  gf#TT  W  £  #%  #7  T#  f##  RFT  T^ftcE 

szRRFT  #  RR  %  FF  TTFFT  £  flRtFTR  #  #q#  %  #T  TTR  ^ff  £  FF  %R  # 
RRTW  SEFFT#  t  SR  RcT  FT#  I  TR  §TR  -3TR  RR%  £#  %R%,  flRFTT  I  -3TR  vrlHrl 
£  R#  SRT  |  W#  I  %RFTT  %R  #  -3TRT  SR  q#  |  RTF  WK  RFFW  f#R  #  f^R% 

#  rtF  flRR  #  f#  arr#  rt  tr?  ttrer  |  %rF,  tr#  set  f#  we  #t  f## 

RR  SET  I  Fit  RT?R  zr  F  f#  TR  wF  #  wF  F#  SR  qzq  HrF  ^TF  g-3TT  RTF 
^TRZET  W  SR  #  f#F  I  #F  RW  I  SR  ZR#  RT  fFsER  wF  TTZE  q#  q#F  SET 

#  ^RIT  #  WT  F,  f#TR  F,  SfZ#%  W#  FFF  %RF  FRR  RRT  SEfeq  SIT  f#  FgTT 

#  TgF  gF  #q  SR  TR#  Ft  I  SfF£  #R  R  flTTTF  TTR  Fw  IFF  FRF  I,  FRT,  3TRT 
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ft^FT  ft#  ##  fsft  stpt  f#EFT  ft!  #  f#  ft?f  fft  #f  fett  I  w,  yp#H  I  ft^ 

TT#  TEE  #TT  ^TRT  I  FT#  Ftf#T  FTT#  tf#F  3TFT  FTF  FTT  #TT  FPF  FF?  RhR^L'  FF 
FTTFF  #  t  F#  FT  FltFT  3T1F#  I  ?T#  #RF  TEEt  I  OTRTFft  %  FFT  #t  FFT  fell  FF5 
FTT  Rfi  #k-1  I  Ft  FF  FFT  FFT  FF#TT  FFT  Rppi  Ft  #F  #,  #t  FTT  f#F,  #T  f#$ 
TFT#  F#  F#E  FF%  F#  #  t  #  f##TTTTF  t  #FTFT  9JFT  FTE#  FTFt  1 1  FTT  TTTF 
%  F%  F%  #TEEFf#r  FFTF  Ft  Ft  FTFT I  ?F  F#FT  if  FFTF  F#  |F  F#  #,  FT# 
#|  #%  f#T  FTF  FT  F|TT  f#T  FTF  FF  FRF  %  fFTEEF#F  f#T#  FFTF  #t  FFTTT 
TFF  FFF  Ft  FFTTT I 

t#  FF  F#  TTET#t  FTT#  F|F  JF#  I  f#T  Fit  FTT#  F#  #TE#  FTFt  I  FF 
F^feFF  tttpF  ltF#Ft5P#t##Ft|F9JT;  f FT,  FFFTTT  FFT  I  F^feFF 
t#g?TF  #  #t  F#  ##TFf  #,  T#F  F%F  FPT  #TTE#  FFTF  #  FFF  t  F#  t  I  FF# 
Fit  #tTTFT  FFJ#  FTT?  ft?#  F#  #,  F#t  f#T  |#FT  Ft  FFF  f#FT  g#T  Ft  |#FT 
#t  I  FF  #F  f#?t  t,  FF  ftlTTF  #t  FFE  #FPT  FFTF  F#  FTFT  FT  FF  TPT#t  t 
#FT  f#  -3ERTT  FtFT  I  FTT#,  FTT#  FFTF  if  gTT#  FFg##F  if  f#  FT#  RFT  #F 
FFTF,  #F  F#  FFcft  FTETf  #FTF  if  I  FF  TPT5#  t  f#  FF  F|F  Ft  FF#  F#TTT  if 
##TT  FT  FgF  Ft  FF  FFTF  #f  FFTF  F#  1 1  FF  TFT#  Ft  FFTF  FTT  g#  t  FTP# 
#FT#  Ft  FPFTTT  t  JT#  TTFFT  #t  f#T  t  FTT  FTT  #FT#  #t  I  TREE  F#  #t  I  ##F 
FF  f##  #FTF  t  FF  T#F  FFTF  Ft  FET  f#EF  FT#  I,  FF  f#TFT  FFTTT  F#  t  FF 
F#  f#Fpr  FTFT  1 1  F#t  ftFTF  FTTF  #  FFT  TT#TFT  #  tt^F  Ft,  3T#  ftFTF  t,  F|F 
#t  t  ftitiH  R-lFjS  Ft  FFt  FT#  t#  F#  T#,  FT#  F#  FFt  #  FTFF  F#  T#  ttT 
FFFFFTF  TTF#  t  FT  FTF  t  I  FF  tee  t#  IF-EI-II  t  f#FF  FTEET  #  FT 
FET  t  FF  FFT  Ft  FT#  1 1  FTT  f#3#  FF#  if  FFT  FTF  fNt  TTTFET  #  TF#FT  Ft 
FF  Ttferr  ^ft  FF#  ##  #F  ##  |f#Tf  t  FTT#  |FFF#  #t  F#  ,  FT#  ft#  F#, 

grr#  f#  #f  #  i  #r  t^e  i#Fr  ttiTF#  #t  f#,  #jir,  fft  ff#  ftf#fft  #t 

#t#T,  f#T#  FTTF  F?T|T  #F  FT  FF  #  FFT  f#FFFT  #t  FFT  I  #T  FFFgT  #  ## 
FT##FFT  #t  FFF  t  Fft,  FFT  #  TP#  f#T#F  TI#  t  FT#  FT#t#FT  FFT  FF  FFT 
I  FT  FFT  I  ##F  'FTTF  t  #,  FF  FTF  FT  #F  FTT  FTF  t  #F>#  TPT#  I  FF  TEp 
FF  TEE  FT#  FT  Ft#  if  F<#  Ft  FTF  F#  TF#,  FFlt  T#  TPTTF  Rt^s  F#,  #T  FT# 
TFF  t  F#  f#TT#  I  TPTTF  #Eg#  #f  FF  #  FT#  #  #T  FFTF  #^F  FTFT  I  #TPF 
gtIFI  #T  #F#  FTPT  FFF  TFT#  if  T#  FF  F  F#,  FF  F  F#,  FTT#  TTTF  TTTFT  F  TFT#, 
FTEEt  T|#  F#  FTT  Ft  ##  F#  I  FF  #  TEE  ft#  Ft  F#  FT  FT#  1 1 

tee  FFTFT  FT  FFlt  #F  FFT  FTFT  Ft  FFT  FTF  FTTF  #  FFT  FTTF  #t  MFFHFI 
t,  FTTF  #  FTFT  FEE#  FTFT  F##  |  FTTF  #  FTFT  FT#  tf#T  ft  FTTF  FF  3TTTT  #T 
|#FT  t  FFT  FFT  I  FTF  F#  FFTT  #  FFR  #F  FFR  F#  |Tr  |  F##FI  FTFP,  #T  #F 
FTFTF  t  #ETFT  FFT  #f#F  F##EF  FTFT  F3##FT  FTFt,  FFtFTFFT  FT#  #  |Tt  | 
FTTF  #  -3TTTT  Tt  I  FF#  FTFttFFT  t  ##FF  t  FF#f  FTFT#  t  FF#t  FTFT  TEE  t 
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FFFF  FF  3TFT,  FT  RTF  #1  FFFT  FTF  if,  FFT  %  Ft  gTT^  FFTt  gTFt  FF  «t,  gRT  «t, 
FTF  ?t,  Wfl  3RR  |  3ftT  fFR  FFT  OUTFIT  3TTefT  I  FF  FTtf  W  %  W  ftFRFT  % 
FTeTT  I,  %T  g3TT  I  FFEt  FTT  SEET  FFTf  ft  #FT  gFTT  f4g$T  FTTFf  feTR  Ft  FFT  I,  3TFT 
FlgFT  Fit  FF  FIFTH  %  5TTFF  fFFTET  f^  RTF  I  FF  3TFT  ^  #Ef  PReft  I  F?tF  I  gTft 
eTEF  %  3TTt3T  RFT  3TFFTTF  FRIF  FFTF  TTgsf  FR  FE^  FgF^  t  FFRf  *fteT  TFeft  if  HT^ 
I  FgFTt  I  ftFElt  f  I  fFFTFT  FFlf  t  Ft  FTEtf  ft  I  FF  %ft  «(%  REEt  gTEt  FHFT  TFTt 
Fltt  I  TTFFEf  t  %  f|  Fg%  gR  1 1  FFTf  gRt  FlfR  gft  Tf  FF  ff,  fttffET  FFET  Ft 

ff  I  ff  ^r-gf^r  F^f  i  tetri  ft  ff  ^  ftr  rtet  <3tit  ft  fft  1 1  ttfttt  #  ff  Ftm 
I  ft  ff  t  ggg  FifF  gfr  'grgFT  ft%  fS  %  ^  i 

ett  FF  PR  Fg  I  #F  FF  Ft  gTEft  FTFEft  I  FFTft  FIEt  Fft  3TR  <EFt  Ftf  eft  3ttT 
3TEET  if  3RET  3TTTH  Ffg  Fff  I  SEE  RKITtIET  FT  Fftf  FF  FT  FFT  RETT  I  fiNlWIH 
Fit  TRFltF  FT  HTTF  Fff,  gTETT,  Ft  FF  t HTFT9F  FTFIT  RFT  gFg  Ft,  TTeffF  3ETF-3TTTF 
SEHf  ^?t,  3TTET  3EET  Ft  gt  Ft  FFTF  TTFFF  Fft,  Ft  FF  FF  FT#  fFET  TFTeff  1 1  3TTFFRT 
HFf  3TET  gF?t  I  FgtTRET  I  RFT  FTEFt  FTT  FFT  %  '•ft  FTFet  I #E  FFtlFT  iREET 
FgtfRET  3EE  FFR  gRF  if  F  FT  FTt  FF  FFF  eft  FFlf  §^f|  Ft  Fg  Ftft  1 1  #  R3F  #F 
Ft  Fif  FFT  Weft  I,  FFgF  FFFFft  t  FFT  T#  t  3TR  3ETT  RtglFT  Ft  FF  geFff  FT  grit 
FFT  FHF  HRf  FEF  Fit  fF^tFFR  %  ggWT  ^FFt  FFT  FFR5F  FT  teeT  #  fl^gFFFT 
f?FFff  ^^^13^#!  3TFEfrF  %,  FF  FTFT  ft  FRFftt  if,  F%F  I  eft  FF  %§TFFT 
F#^§FT  £  FFT  sftf  #  I  f%  FFTF  RF%  Ft  I  FR,  FtffFF  fFF  #  FFTfeR  FF 
FgeT  e)4i  Ft  3FFf  Ff  I  F*f  FF  ^tt  4)^  FFTFIT  cFFett  ¥  iff  REFt  FF  tgcfilFFtT  F  3ftF 
FFFoftF  FFff  I  Fit  FgF  FfTft  FTef  I,  FIHKlfilcbell  I,  FFFFT  ttfFFF  I,  FFeftFeTT  I, 
FTFT3ff  FF  5TFFT  I,  f%gFT  Fit  t  Rf  qftf  fR%  R  ftFT  #  F#  FlfFq  I  1 1  JgS  FFTFt 
gFT-tt  3TIFeT  I  STIFF  if  FFTFT  FTF%  FTf  I  SFt^  3TTFF  if  RFFTT  FQFT,  FF  egTF  FTlt  FTFeT 
Fit  3TF^t  F^t  F^f  F  '3TtF  stlfei'F  FF  fFF  F  FR  FTF  F^f  41  Tel  I  FFTt  FFT  Ft  Fftnf  %  R<gi^, 
FFlf  FTFgFT  #F  FT  RTF  RTFT  4tF  I  ^TFT  ff  Ft  FF#  #FeTT  TRT  F^  FtfFT^t  FFT  gFTt 
%  FTF%  if  FTFi  Fteff  aft,  FettFTT  FF  f%  g$FF  ^  FTTFg  FF  FTFFfF  Ff  ^  3TfF  gR 
FTFFTFI 

ett  #F  Ft  FTeT  #  3TTF^  FTFFT  FTFeTT  FT  FF  FF  t%  3IMFeH  ^  FFTR  ff  3TTF  3TTF 
FF,  TpF  3DftF  sFffeEFTtt  FFTFT  I,  ^FT  3TTF%  FFT  FF  3TTFT  F#F  FF  FFTFT  s^R^lel 
tFTeg?TF  FFT^  FTF  3TTFT  ^PFiFF  FFtg^TF  3TTF  FF  fFelRlFI  FeTeTT  #  FTeF  1 1  3TF 
gdlftch  tFTeJ?TF  I  TiFltFFT  RF  if  FF  FRF  TTF  t|  I,  %  tt^t  TTF  T^  I,  FF  TFFT 
FTTet  F  FFT  TT  Tldltlel  FF  fFRtreTTF  ft  t4elldel  FgF  -Jllet  ^  3T^ftcFT  FgF  FTTTt  ^  Ft 
efl-i  F^  ^R  ff  I  FlCl  gfFFT  FF  gfFFT  FF  FF?F  FFeTeTT  FTTFT  ^  3ftT  FFTFT  FfeTT  ^  f% 
3TF  Fgg  FTF  ^  FFR  Fttg  FRtFT  3ffc  Fttf  FRt  ^  FRT  FTEtFT  I  FF  FF  FT^f  f  Ft  {% 
FF  FFFF  if  3TfeP;F  elFT  ff  FFT  FReT  %  FTFt,  3TF,  3TF  FFft  RTFT  FFl4;  FTFg  3F  T^t 
I  FT^f  I  ett  FF  1 1  FFttFF  t  FFFTeTT  g  3TIF  ^Rt  FF  FF  F  3fFT  Ft  FF  FFTg  FFFF 
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'JlTcf  ft  RET  RIFF  ftt#  #FT  Ft  #t  RTTTT  ft  #TTFft  FFF  ?3#ft  FF#  ft"8  FF  f#E#t, 

#  FF  TTF  FTTFft  THH#H  RET  t#  RET  FFF#  fft  sbl#  chit)  5#FT  ft  1 1  F#  ###, 
5TF#  #t  ##T#  #  FTTET  #  FET  ft  Rift  1 1  qftl  iftch  R#f  FFT  ft,  RE  m#  Fft  FFET 
R#F  t,  RF  FF#t  FTT  ##T  Fft  R#  FTTF  ft  FFT#  FT  Fft  FTF  FT  FF  Ft  RTF#  FT 
I,  ##F I  FFET  ##T  Rt  f#  FFR  ft  »ft  ft  #  f#  WwiH,  jfftFT  Fft  Fft#  #t 
f#EM  ft  TTF#  I  F#f#  ##T  ft  FTF  ft#  1 1  ftsf#FR  t#TJRF  %  TJ#T  Fft  JlM 
Fft  f#ETR  fftFT,  fFFT  FfT  f#  ft#F  F#TF  #T  i|#)HH  3##  FT  eft  Fft#  #  f#ETT 
TTF#  I  FT#  I  #t  #f  F#  ##TFT  R#  ft  FF  FF  #  FFlt  fFFTT  I,  F§F  FFT  FTF 
FTF  Fft  Fl#ft#  ##  FFRT  I  #R#R  FTFjf#F  FFTF  #fft##F  Ft  FF  I,  FF 
FF  FRIT  FFFT  ft  I  RIFFR!  FF  #fF#ftT3F  #T  RTRFRT  FF  FRlRi-J-H  RTT  RTFFFF  FF 
FE=qf#F  FF  RET  FTF  T#  FF  TTF  ##1F  I  #f#F?T  t#TJRF  %  I  #f#FTT  t#TJ$TF 

#  FF#  Fftf  ft,  FF  f#TTT  ft  F#  ft  I  FF  T£#  FF  %  ft#  eft  I  FF  RFETT  ^TTTT  FT  F^FF 


RF  2fT,  FF  FFf#FTF  tfttTJRF  RTFT  FF  RFFFFF  FF  ####1  FFT,  RFFFFF  FF  Ft 
Fftf  FF  RF#  FF  F##ftf  Tlftt  FF,  #R#RT,  ft#§R  FF  FFF  FTT#  fFFTT  Rift  Wt, 
FRft#F  '*fr,  FF  F#  ft#  ft  FTTFft  ##TF  1 1  F#f#  RE  •Eft  #FF  RT  F#  ft 
ftsf#FR  TF#RF  ft  I  F#F  FF  R#  FFT  I  RF  Ft  TT^lfftcfT  R#f  RT  #t  ft  #T  FFT 
Fill  RfT  RE  F#F  RT  Fit  F1TF  FTFFft  ft  T#  ft  ft  f#T  FF  FF  Ft  fFFTT  Fl<l'!  ft 
#f#T#R  ftft;  FF^fftF  ft#  #R#R,  ?F  ft  RTTT  TFFT  ft  I  FF  Fft?  FFT  ft  F#  ft 
RTTR#  t#  RET  FFT  ft  Fit  I  FF  #  RE  FFlt  fttFF  ft  ftFF  Flft  t  FF  Flft  I  Rft  FF 
ft#  #ft  Rift  ft  #FF  ft  ft  FFFTT  RFT  FFFT  ft  FFlt  FFTF  ft  FF3F  FT  I 

ft  FTF  fft  RE  F#t  FFT#  I  FTFT  FFT  RE#  FTft  fttftF  RET  ftft  FR#  ft  TFft 
ft  FF  5#FT  ft#  ft  FFF  #t  I  #T  FFTF  ft?T  FFF  TFT  1 1  FFTF  #T  FF  f#F  FFT 
FT  FFftt  R#  FFTFT  ft,  FFTFFT  ft,  #F  RF  FFFT  ft  Rft  R#  FFFF  TFFT  ft  R#  FFFT 
ft  R#  I  ftft  R#  TFF  ft  FF  FT#  ft?  fttft  FF  §FFFT#  ft  F#  TFft  I  RTFFTF  ft  FF 
ft  F%  RFT  ft#  F#  ft  RftfftET  RtT  FF,  F#fF>  FF#  FTF  FTFltFF  FF  ft  #7  FF# 
FTF  #F  ftFF  #  Ff-Fft  #RTF  ft  I  #T  ftF  #  FF  FF#  ft  FF  F#  f#,  ftf#F  RIFT 
F##  ftft  ft  tF  j#FT  ft  fFRTFT  ft  FTFF  ft  ftF#Flft  ft  FF  FT#  ft  RF  ##  f#FT 
ft  ftFFF  ft,  F##t  F#  ft,  ftft  FfeEETF?  ft  #  FFT  ft  I  Fft  RFT  R#  FFFT  ft  FF  #TFT 
ft  #  Fft  #  R#t  ft  ftF  FFFT  ft,  FtFTFT  ft,  FFFTFT  ft,  f#TET  ft,  §#T  ft,  #  FF  ft 
R#,  fftTTFT  Rf#E  ft#  FFlt  FFT  F#  ftft  FFFT  #  fftfttTFET  F#TT,  F#f#  RE  ft§T 
FFlfft#  ft  FFFT  ft  cm  lift  ft  ft  ftt,  f#T#  ft  F#,  pMdl  ft  F#  f#  FFTT  FFT  FFT  FTF 
FT  ftFTfftF  F#F  RTF#  TFft  ft  #  Fft  FFT  FFT  #  f#  FFTt  FFT  ftFTft#  F#F  TFft 
ft  FF  #tft  FFT  #t  FTF  F#  ft  FF  RE  FIFTT  ft  #  Fft  FFT  ftFT  ft  I  #  FFT  #t  FTF 
|  FF  ft  f#  F#f  f#Fft  FFT##  #  #F  ft  I  FFT##  f##  f#TF  Fft  Ft,  FTft  ?T#fftE 


1 18.  Flying  thrones  (of  folk  tales). 
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ftt  RTft  HldftlR)  ft,  Rift  RFTftt  Ft,  RRTfftft  FT  f#Rft,  ftt  RTF#  RTT#  RcAw  %  fftRTRR 
RT  fttftt  ft  RTRT 1 TRRft  RR  RTRRT  Rft  RTTRT  RF  RRlfftft  RR  FTTRftt  ft,  FTfft  FRTft  Rift 
ftftdd  RF#  1 1  #  RTF#  FRlft  RFT  RRfttT  ft  FRft  Pi  Rift,  RRT  ft?  I  FRlft  dMRId 
RRTsblRd  ft>Rd{|  ft  JRTTTtfftRT  Til^dt  RRTRT,  ftf  ftF  RJR  RTR  RRRT  RRT  RR>ft  ft 
FTOIRkT,  F=fttft  RRTRT,  FT  RFF  ft#  RTFT  Rlftf  Rft  ftfftTR  RRTRT  I  RF  RRTfftft  #  ftft 
ft  I  FRft  ftft  RdlfftF  RR#  RR  RRR  RTT  Tft  ft  RRI?  ft  RF  Fift  ft  RRlfftftt  ft  RPTRTR 
|,  FRft  %  RJR  FTft  ft  Frft  RRR  RTT  ft?  ft,  STTRF  ft  Rlftld  ft  ft  ft?  ft  ^RTFT  RFT 
R§R  RTR  ftft  I  RtRRTR  I  RtT  FTRT  RRR  RTT  ft  I RF  RRTRT  ft  JRR 1 1  FRTft  jftftf 
ftftftTR  Rft  ftt  R#  ft  Fftft  -3TRRT  ft  RR  RTRJRT  I  fttfftftft  ft  RTTJRT  1 1  ftftftf 
FR  RF#  Rift  RF  W  R1RT  ft  fft  -3TRRT  RF#  I,  FMlfft  FRft  ftftft  dl#,R>  R#  ft 
3TRRT  ft  FT7  FR  ft,  FFT  FFT  RFRTRT  ft  RTT  RRT  T  H  H I  T  IT  I  ft  TT  FT  T T  FT 1 [  fft 
FR  RFft  ft  'JRTRT  RRRT  FlfftT  RTTRT  Rfftbtf  FT  Rldl  ft  I  RF  ft  FRRft  ftftft  RT  ft, 
fftRTR  RT  ft  I 

ft  RF  RRTRT  ft  RT#  jfftRT  ft  RRT  RTRT  ft  ft  RFTR  TRclft  ft  RFlft  FFlft  ft  RFlfftRT 
RTF  ft,  RRT  RRF  ft  RTRRft  Rft  RRT  tft  ft  I  FR  dft  dlR>dl  ftt  RR3T  ft  Rft  I  fttr  FTlftsTT 
ft  RTRRft  ftft  ftf#  ft?  fttft  R#R  RRT  ftft  ft  Rftf  I  Rftft  TfF  R1JRTTT  ft  RFT  RTTRJT  ft 
RRT  R#R  TRftR  RTR  ftftfe  ft  TRR#  ft  RRT  ft  RF?  ft#fftRT  Rft  f#TTR  RT  TT3RTT  RTFT 
fft  RRT#  Fft  ftft  ftft  RRTR  Fftfft  RJR  RTF  I  RF  ftft  FTTRT  Rift  Rftf  ft  fft  RTTRJT 
ft  FSftFRrT  RTT  FIT  R#  I  ftt  ftt  ftF  ftt  RJR  ftRT  RRlft  ft  FRftt  TTFRRFT  Rft  gfftRT 
RR  FM  fft^TT  RTgR  Rftf  ft  I  FT  FRRft  RTRRT  ft  ftft  RRTft  RR  RRR  ft  ftt  gFTft  Rftf 
ft,  FTTRftftfftRftfftftRftf  RTRRT  I  ftR  RRTTR  RF  ft  fft  RF  R^F  fFRlftf  RRtftF 
FTFJIRRT  #t  jPiri  ftt  FFlft  Rftt  dlwjR)  RF  Rftf  RRFlft  fft  RRT  F  I  Fft  RF  ftRT  RRRT 
ft  RFT  ftt  FT  RR>  TIRft,  RF  FTFRRRT  Rft  RTf  RR  fttT  TRF  RFjftt  ftftlfdRT  FRRft  TRTRT 
RRFIRT,  RpT'tRd  ftt  ftftlfdRt  fftRft  RFf  RRR  RRRT  ft  FRft  RRFlft  ft  I  RRffft 
FftffftRT  RT  RfFfRTF  ftft  lRftff§TRR  RfttF  RF  FRRft  fftrftf  ftftt  ftf  Rlftt  ft  fft  R# 
gfftRT  Rft  RRFT  RRRt  ft  trift  RTF  fft  RRT  fftfttRTTR  Rft  RFIRT  ft  1  ftt  ftftTT,  RTF# 
RFT  ftf,  FIRft  FIRR  RR  ft,  RRTfftft  ft  fttR  ftf,  RFft  RFfftRf  RF  ftfTR  FRRT  RftRT  I 
Rftft  fttT  RfftfT  Rftf  ft,  JR  SjTfT  RRTRT  ftf  RF  FTTRR  ft  RRT  ^ftf  Rft  FR  ft  JR  RRT  ft 
RTt  FFT  ft  RF  ftfT  RTR  ft  ftfftR  RTR  jfftRt  RT  ftf  ftf  Rftf  FR  ftft  RFf  ft  ftfft  Rift 
FFT  ft  I  RIRft  Rift  ftf  RTRIR  ftf  Rftf  Rjftftf  Rftf  ftft  jftlRf  ft,  ftfftR  RRlfftft  ftf 
R1RTR  Rp  Rl#  1 1  FRTR  FTlRftf  Rftft  TTRftrF  RT  RF  RTft  Rf  jfRRT  ft  FRRft  JR  fttftf 
I  fft  Ff  FR  fftftftRTR  ft  ftft  fft^  Rift  ftftT  I  RT  FRft  RFlftlRT  RR#  ft  RRR  ftt 
JR  I  jfRRf  ft  fft  FR  RRR  RTT  ft?  1 1  FMlfft  FRTR  JTRT  RcR  fftRFT  JRT  JRF  1 1 
FR  RTF  ft  RRTR  FTTRftf  RRTfftft  RR  Ft  Rldl  ft  I  FITRftf  RFlft  fftwft  ft,  jft  RJR 
fftRRRff  Rftf  ft  fft  RTR  ft  ftf  R  fftRft  ftt  RTft  ft  I  RfT  fftftf  RR#R  RR  #T  RFT  RRT 
ft  RFT  fttT  RRT  RRT ?  Rft  fftRT  ft  RRTfftftf  fftdftl  ft  I  ftf  R  ftf  Rift  ft  Rftft  RftfRT  Rftf 
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I  3TFT  ##  ##EFFT  %  ft  F#,  FIFFI#  #  #  F#,  FTT  Tp  TE  #  #  F#,  ?ft  -3TFT  rft 

##  #  ##  #  ft#  #  it  ^  ^  ^te#  fe#  f  fe#f  e#  fft  #ft  # fttf 

#  rfr,  F#fe  FF  ^f#f  %  FFE  if  3TTE  E#  FTF  if,  F#  cBt#  FMFI#  #  F#  TTFT#, 
F#  f#FT  3TTE  #  feTET  FTT  FFF  t  EFFT  *JTT  f#TTF  ##  FTE  if  I  F#  FFT  F#  # 
FTF  FTTFT  |  FT#  EFT  #  F#  feTF  #T  1 1  #  sjTlfeu,  FFlfe#  ET  #FT  #  I  3?TT  TTF 
if  FT#  #fe  IT  TJTFT  FT  F#  if  TiTJcfelF  |  feSTT  1 1  ftET  FTF  F#  f^T^TT  FTE  %  FTE 

#  I  EFT  #  3TTE  fe«TT  #  FT  EET  FTf  #  I  FT  E^F  F#  #  FTf#TT  Ft  I  FF  FgF  F# 

ftf  f  i  #tr  T[Tr#  tett  ferr  t#?ttttf?f  ##  #  ftf#  ftftf  if  ##  f#  #,  ff  ftrfttt 

Ft  T#?T?TTF?F  ##E  Ft  FJF  fe>TE  c#  Ft#  I,  FF  1 1  g5T#  FF  TTFTF  F#  3TTE  fe  FE 
FFT  F#  FE  FF  F#  FF  FFT  F#  ETfefeRT  F%T  if,  if  #  3T1E#  FTf  ETfefeRT  F#TF 
if  3TTE  F rt  3TTE  FF  fe  '3TET  3F#  F#  #  F#  #  #  3TTE  FT#  FT#  F  3ftT  TT#  Fife 
###  FF  FTS5  FT#  f#FF  FT#  FF  EF?FT  3TTE  if  3TTE  I  TFT#  ETTTTF  FF#  E#,  ETTTTF 

#  3TEE  #FT  t,  fer  #  #  FTET  3TTE  F#  ##  #  FT#,  E#  #  3TFT  fe5F  FT##,  PiFFI 
feTET  :3FRT  #  |  -3TTE  #  FTE  #  fEFTE  ET#ET  I  3TTEFT  FFT  EW  FTP#  1##  # 
FTTT  feq  Ff  FIF  if  feT  feTET  #  FFTfe#  3TT#  it  FT#  1 1 

#  FF  !  ##  E#  FTT  #  ##  FTFT  FT,  EteHA  if  I  if  -3TTE#  FTf  if  3T#t  FFT  FT 
FFT  #E  F#  §E  STTFE  if  FFT  FT  ETTFTf  #,  FTFTT  3TT  TFT  FT  FTTT  #,  FFf  FFT  F#  RETEST 
I  FlpT  F#  gFTOT  E##  #  t  Tv#  #t#  #  I  SIFT  TFT  §TFT  FTTTFT  I  FF  JFTFST  # 
I  I  #  FFf  FFT  ifefePT  if  E  FFT  aftT  FFf  FFT  F#  F#  TTT#T  #  TTFT  %FF  TTlt  FT# 
F#  #FTT  #  I  #f#  F#  #  #ETFE#  F#,  f#T##  #  eIe  FTT  TFT  FT  ##TJ$TE  #  FTE  I 
3T#  ifeT  #  F#  ET#  #  Erfe  ##  few  FT,  g?T#  FTFT  EFT,  F#fe  #f#  #  #  TTFTTT 
#####feFEFFTF##  FT#  FFTF  fejT,  FTF  ##E  FTF  FFTF  f#FT,  #E  T#f 
FFTTTF  #  #F  if  FT  ETTFf  TTTTT  FT  FTF  TT#  EE#  if  FFTTTT#  FF#  if  I  T3T#  FFTF 
feF  FF#  FTF  gfet  FT#  #  I T 3#,  TJT#  FTF  gfef  FT#  #  TE#,  #T#  FTF  gfef 
FT#  #  TE#  I  FT#  TE#  FT  E#  I  3F#  FTt  flFTT  FT#,  #  FTTE  F#f  FTTFT  I,  F# 
FTF  5#Ff  #  FTTFT  1 1"!’ 

■3TFT  FFf  #FT  FT#  #  #  FT###  #fe#  t,  FTTT#E#  TEF  F#  feffe  #T  ## 
F#  F#  #F  f ,  F¥  ##  fe  ##FTTFT  #  FT  FTF  I  #?TT  #FT  FT#  #  FF  I  FTtf  FTF 
fe#  feTE  FF  FTTE  F#  #  f##FT  #FT  F#  #  #  ETTJE  F#f  fe#  F#  ##FT 
F5FT  #,  'STFET  #F  FT#  ft,  FT  #F  F#  ##FT  EfFT  f  I  FT,  TEF  FTF  TT#  f  TEF  #FT 
##TdH  #  I,  #F  #?F,  fe#  Fftf  ###  F#  FfedTd  F#  f ,  FT#  ETfe#%FF  FF 
#§F,  T3#  FTff  TFTTT  ###  #  T3TTTTF  F#  #  I  FTF  TT#  #  3TTf#T  #  T3#  #f  #t?#  F# 
FFTF  FFT  #  FT#  #  F#  #  FTF  -3#  F#  F##,  FF  TT#  FTF  #  FT#  F  FT#  FFT 


1 19.  Nehru  had  recounted  this  same  story  the  day  before  to  the  Lucknow  University  Union, 
see  item  8. 
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dtete  I  tefod  did  %  did  gd  if  ddte  d  dp?  dM  I  d  3TDRT?3T  F  djR  F  I 

dp?  TpE  |  g?r  ttefFT  dd  I  tefted  dF  te  dift  3Tdte  #d  dte,  gRE  ipf  dpte  dte 
I  dFd  gpr  wt  te  i 

df  Fdfted  ^Td  ted,  dFdT  dtetedf  df  dte  I  TdTd  Rdl  ddTdT  I  dTTddd,  ddte 
dte  fg  dte  dd,  ftedTd  ted  dte  dd,  STTT  it  cMdK  dte  dTT  te  df  ddd  ddl  ddltef  dte  I 
fte<-H  Hdgd  FT  dlfdi  fte  3Tld  d%  d%  dd*I  dR  te  I  dR,  vjti<-  %  dR,  tedT  gdlfte 
ddte  dte  te  dTddte  dd  dtef  TTdTTF  \  digd  dte  dd  ddd  ddT  ddTdT  Ft  ddT  dted  if , 
tefted  3TTd  dd  dte  dd  dTdte  ddd  dte  ctdTT  tefT  I  dd  dR%  did!  ddTdT  I  #1  dFd 
TRF  ddte  te^T  if  dFT  ddTdT  tete  FTdf  dETTF  dRdT  dF  eft  RF  dTdT  dR  tel  1 1  3TPTd 
dte  dtedte  ddlte  %  ddd  dte  Ulddk  dd  3TTddd  Rdi  te^ldd  ddTdT I  Rddte  RETT 

dRdT  I  tete  3Tter  te  fter  ^ddft  tetete  tef  iRd  ggte  tef  tet,  tetete  tef  dte  fteteite  ddT 
ten  I,  sute  ret  dte  t  dd  Ren  dte  fitepdid  dir  dtem,  teten  Fd  ret  if  I  fte 
fteter  Alltel  te  teter  dte  ted  tete  1 1 

te  3TR  te  te,  gfteRT  irtedFtftedFTdTteFT  ddF  dte  didT  ^d#  dd  fted? 
ter,  dite  teF  fddd  te  I  Tter  ter  dte,  tedd  fddfdT  dm  %  i  ter  arw  gte  dTdT  I 
dite  ter,  ter  ddte  rtf  dite  teff  tedter  dTdT  I  ddT,  tedter  tef  te  dgd  dte  dte  tete 
t,  gte  tef  tester  1 1  Td  tester  te  ?ter  tef  i  dter  wfr  tete  te  rtfer  ttefted 

ddte  dTF  gte  dTdT  t  dte  Fdte  fteted  te  RdT  3ddd  dte  dp5  ddte  t  tef?  dte  dd  te 
I  Fte  Ffdte  ddd  5FdRr  tef  TRF  dd  dFT  I TF  gd  dd  dlte  te  ted  dgd  te  dte  I 
dggr  dd  dFT  I  ddtef  teste  dm  t,  rf  te  ter  te  te  te  te  te  Fdte  te  dd 
te  I  ted  Fdfd  ted  d  te  dtete  I  te  tefdddf  1 1  te  did  ddd  ted  dteTd 

te  did  ter  tef  te  te  te  dN  te  te  te  te  did  te  fet  dd  ddd,  tend  dd  ddd, 
dF  ddlfter  dd  ddd  te,  te  te  dd  te  ted  fte  dddM  dter  dte,  dF  dddTd  te  Fd  ddd 

I,  Fid  Fid  FRdTdifd  dte  te  I  ddltef  te  #te  te  fted  Fte^TT  FRdTdte  1 1 

FRdTdte  ftedte  fteite  dte  I,  dF  ddifter  te  te  d  te,  ddte  dd  ;rtft  dtete  ?fte 

I  ted  dl  ■T'F-'l  ddd  ddd  dFT  I  ddldT,  ftedd  I  dF  te  dldld  dfd  ddd  dte  if  Fdte 
Fdte  tete  dtete  i  fterte  FRundte  didder  IteteddTd  te  I  te  ftel  terte  tef,  Fdte 
dte  dte  ^te  I  Fdte  ^rift  FRFndted  dte  dte  I  ddite  dte  dite  I  fte  durteT  Idd 

tete  i  te  dddd  te  ddite,  tete  ddite  te  ddite  te  ftedte  FddTte  ^fi  te  1 1  tefted  did 
dF  I  fte  gdd  tete  te  dddr  dldT  I  ted  dte  '3dTFT  dldld  te  Fdte  dtetted  ted 

gftedftete  te  ted  ftetet  dte  1 1  dF  dtef  did  I  gte  did  dte  I,  tefted  Fd  tete 

ter  fted  ddddT  dddddi  ^did  FT  ddT  1 1  sjdftek  dF  did  dtedd  ted  dF  dd  dte  1 1 
te  dF  te  Fdte  Fdte  Fd  tete  I  tefted  dldte  fteTTd  if  ddr  RITd  Fd  ddd  tedT  dTfted 
3Tdte  tef  dd  dEddf  dte  dd  du4)  dT  tekd  ddldT  I  te  dF  Rdl  dfd  te  dte  dd  did 
dte  dd  ddte  I  ted  te  te  ddd  3TTd  tete  ddtet  ddte  ddF  te  dd  ddte  1 1  FT,  dite 

dte  sir  tedd  ididd  3tr  tete  te  did  ig|  te  dteter,  fted  te  i  ftete  te  FdTT  dte  diflte, 
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%  33%  33  3T3FT  #3  3#^  I  t?=E  33T  I,  g3>  3^  3TT3T  33  f 1 
F3  d<6  33  F3%  3%  %  3f%T% 
f%T  i#,  f%L  33  3%,  33  3?  3%  I120 
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[Translation  begins 

I  was  enquiring  who  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  is.  But  it  is  not  clear.  Anyhow, 
Mr  Chairman  and  Young  Men, 

What  am  I  to  speak  to  you  in  these  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  that  we  are 
meeting  for?  The  story  of  India  is  a  long,  long  one  dating  back  to  thousands  of 
years.  What  is  happening  in  India  and  the  world  today  would  take  even  longer 
to  talk  about.  So  I  am  wondering  what  I  should  tell  you.  Ideas  come  crowding 
into  my  mind  at  all  times  and  very  often,  they  are  in  conflict,  with  some  pulling 
in  one  direction  and  others  in  another.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  a  free  play  to 
ideas.  Anyhow,  there  are  many  things  in  my  mind  and  I  wish  I  could  share  all 
my  thoughts  with  you.  The  world  is  in  a  strange  flux  today  and  changes  are 
taking  place  all  the  time.  New  developments  take  place  every  day,  new  tensions 
as  well  as  new  inventions  and  discoveries.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been  such 
a  radically  revolutionary  era  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  want  you  to  understand  what  I  mean  by  a  revolution.  It  means  that  the 
world  has  taken  up  a  great  challenge  to  change  the  entire  structure  of  society. 
Generally  speaking,  the  great  revolutions  in  the  world  have  taken  place  peacefully 
when  mankind  has  acquired  a  new  source  of  power  or  some  new  knowledge. 


120.  A  couplet  by  the  poet  Ali  Haider  Tabatabai  ( 1 854- 1 933).  A  favourite  verse  of  Nehru’s,  he 
sent  it  to  Indira  Gandhi  on  23  April  1943  from  Ahmadnagar  Fort  prison,  see  SWJN/FS/ 
13/p.  120;  he  also  occasionally  used  it  in  his  speeches.  The  original  Urdu  couplet  is: 

vT  i-  £  c>  lt! 

Js-  f  /  /‘^f/ 

Translation  as  given  in  SWJN/FS/ 13/p.  120: 

So  have  we  crossed  the  way: 

Down  we  fell,  we  raised  ourselves, 

Onward  we  did  go! 
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A  very  great  revolution  occurred  in  our  hoary  past  when  man  learnt  to  produce 
crops.  Before  that,  he  had  led  the  life  of  a  nomad,  constantly  moving  in  search 
of  food  in  the  forests.  There  were  no  villages  or  cities  then.  Another  great 
revolution  took  place  when  man  learnt  to  start  a  fire  and  use  it.  The  third  great 
revolution  was  the  invention  of  the  wheel.  It  was  the  work  of  a  very  great 
genius  of  his  time.  These  small  little  events  had  a  great  impact  on  the  life  of 
mankind  and  have  led  society  on  the  path  of  progress. 

Later  there  were  other  developments.  You  must  be  studying  mathematics 
in  schools  and  colleges.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  that  the  numerals  that 
we  use,  call  it  Arabic  or  European  or  whatever,  were  once  referred  to  as  Hindi 
numerals  in  the  Arab  countries.  Hindi  in  those  countries  does  not  refer  to  Hindi 
language  or  Hindu  religion  but  to  India. 

So,  as  I  was  saying,  the  numerals  known  as  Arabic  numerals  were  in  fact 
invented  in  India.  Have  you  ever  realized  that  the  word  hindse  or  hindsa  is 
derived  from  the  word  Hind.  Anyhow,  the  new  numerals  and  particularly  the 
zero  sign  wrought  a  great  revolution  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  Before  that, 
any  calculation  was  too  difficult  except  for  the  very  learned.  Roman  numerals 
stretch  to  many  pages  just  to  write  a  number.  Just  try  writing  ten  or  twenty 
lakhs  some  time.  A  page  will  not  suffice.  The  invention  of  zero  simplified  it 
immediately.  So  it  was  a  great  leap  forward. 

In  this  way,  mankind  has  made  great  discoveries  and  inventions  during 
thousands  of  years  of  history.  Every  new  development  was  a  step  forward  and 
changed  society  and  its  life  style  dramatically.  I  have  referred  to  some  of  the 
developments  in  the  very  ancient  past. 

Then  came  the  industrial  revolution  about  two  hundred  years  ago  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  steam  power  and  electricity,  ordinary 
sources  of  natural  energy,  which  were  harnessed  by  mankind  for  its  own  use 
for  the  first  time.  It  changed  the  entire  way  of  life  of  the  people  in  the  West. 
India  remained  backward  because  our  thoughts  were  far  removed  from  scientific 
matters.  We  were  steeped  in  conceit  and  a  total  lack  of  curiosity  as  often 
happens  in  very  old  societies.  We  were  content  to  repeat  old  lessons  learnt  by 
rote.  They  may  be  very  valuable.  But  the  moment  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
quenched,  the  mind  becomes  stagnant  and  shrinks  within  itself.  Our  minds  in 
India  and  in  fact  Asia  had  shrunk.  Our  intellect  has  always  been  very  superior 
and  yet  we  lost  the  zest  for  progress.  This  was  evident  in  every  area  of  life  of 
those  times.  You  will  find  that  our  literature  which  had  ranked  with  the  best  in 
the  world  had  gradually  become  stale  and  stereotyped.  There  was  a  lifeless, 
artificial  ornateness  about  everything  that  we  did.  Take  Indian  architecture 
which  was  famous  all  over  the  world  once  upon  a  time.  It  became  lifeless. 
Well,  there  is  no  question  of  architecture  in  Kanpur  where  the  huge  chimneys 
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overshadow  everything  else.  But  it  was  pretty  evident  that  India  had  become 
stagnant  and  lost  its  vitality.  It  was  reflected  in  our  society  which  became 
divided  into  various  compartments  and  the  caste  system  became  a  stranglehold. 
Taboos  and  kitchen  rituals  ruled  people’s  lives  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  There  was  a  time  when  people  from  India  roamed  all  over  the  world.  In 
fact,  you  must  go  out  of  India  to  recognize  the  pinnacles  of  greatness  that  we 
had  attained  in  ancient  times.  India  made  a  great  impact  on  the  civilizations  of 
the  world  about  one  thousand  to  three  thousand  years  ago.  You  can  find  evidence 
of  this  in  Mongolia,  China,  Japan,  Indonesia  and  Indo-China  in  their  art, 
architecture,  music,  literature,  dance,  etc.  Then  came  a  time  when  we  began 
to  be  afraid  of  our  own  shadow.  We  became  extremely  parochial  and  narrow¬ 
minded.  Foreign  travel  was  prohibited.  You  can  see  how  we  declined  by  slow 
degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  people  were  full  of  vitality  and  a  spirit 
of  adventure  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  cross  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean 
braving  great  dangers  and  risk  to  their  lives.  There  was  a  vast  difference  between 
England  and  India.  Here  we  were  content  to  repeat  lessons  learnt  by  rote.  It  is 
true  that  our  ancient  seers  were  great  intellectuals  and  philosophers.  But  the 
question  now  is  what  you  and  I  are  today. 

Anyhow,  we  stagnated.  This  is  an  old,  old  story  of  India’s  glorious  epochs 
and  the  subsequent  downfall.  A  great  characteristic  of  India’s  ancient  cultural 
heritage  is  the  spirit  of  tolerance  of  other  religions  and  ideas.  Nowadays  you 
hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  national  integration.  Without  national  integration 
India  would  have  fallen  apart.  Compared  to  the  other  countries  in  Asia  India 
has  been  forging  ahead  steadily  during  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  every 
field.  If  we  lay  stress  on  national  integration,  it  does  not  mean  that  India  is 
breaking  up.  It  is  aimed  at  rooting  out  our  traditional  weaknesses  and  fissiparous 
tendencies  like  provincialism,  casteism,  linguism  and  communalism  in  order  to 
accelerate  our  pace  of  development.  We  ought  not  to  allow  the  fabric  of 
nationalism  to  be  weakened  by  fighting  over  such  trivial  issues.  Disunity  is  a 
very  old  vice  in  India  which  is  why  we  degenerated  again  and  again  in  the  past. 
There  could  not  be  braver  heroes  than  our  Rajput  warriors  and  yet  ninety  per 
cent  of  their  energies  were  spent  in  fighting  with  one  another.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  unable  to  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy  and  collapsed 
easily. 

Anyhow,  what  I  want  to  tell  you  is  that  we  are  living  in  a  strange 
revolutionary  age.  As  I  told  you,  the  process  started  with  the  discovery  of 
steam  power  and  electricity  and  the  industrial  revolution  goes  on.  Now  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  the  atomic  age.  We  are  already  in  the  jet  age  when  we  can 
travel  around  half  the  world  in  a  few  hours.  The  world  frontiers  are  shrinking 
and  man  is  aspiring  to  land  on  the  moon  and  travel  to  the  stars.  It  is  very  much 
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like  the  extraordinary  tales  of  mythology  that  we  used  to  read  about  in  our 
childhood.  They  seem  to  be  coming  true  now.  We  may  see  small  aero  planes 
like  the  Udankhatolas121  in  a  few  years. 

So  as  you  can  see,  we  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  world.  Man  has  acquired 
control  over  new  sources  of  energy.  Atomic  energy  is  a  great  natural  source  of 
energy  which  can  be  used  for  good  or  evil.  It  can  transform  the  whole  world 
and  obliterate  poverty.  The  industrial  revolution  got  rid  of  poverty  in  Europe  by 
producing  vast  quantities  of  wealth.  It  is  possible  to  do  the  same  all  over  the 
world.  All  our  ideologies  and  isms,  capitalism,  socialism  and  communism,  etc., 
are  directly  affected  by  the  new  sources  of  power.  You  must  remember  that 
the  modem  day  capitalism,  communism  and  socialism  are  the  products  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  They  were  not  thought  of  before  that  in  the  feudal  age. 
The  industrial  revolution  unleashed  new  sources  of  power  and  ushered  in  the 
machine  age.  With  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy,  the  machine  age  is 
progressing  very  fast.  So  all  these  developments  have  an  impact  on  ideologies 
and  our  thinking.  We  cannot  debate  in  the  air  about  these  things.  They  are 
directly  related  to  our  daily  lives.  Such  momentous  changes  are  bound  to  have 
an  impact  on  our  social  structure. 

It  is  a  long,  long  story.  How  can  I  tell  you  all  of  it?  But  you  are  living  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world  and  India.  We  have  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  try  to  go  ahead.  We  cannot  do  it  by  noisy  demonstrations  or 
hooliganism.  The  countries  which  are  regarded  as  affluent  today  like  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  in  science  and 
technology  and  armaments  because  they  have  worked  hard  and  trained  millions 
of  people  in  these  fields.  It  is  mere  chance  that  they  are  so  advanced.  We  too 
will  have  to  train  ourselves  mentally  and  physically.  The  yardstick  to  judge  a 
nation  is  by  the  quality  of  its  people,  not  by  numbers.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
proud  of  in  the  fact  that  there  are  forty-three  crores  of  people  in  India.  In  fact, 
this  huge  population  is  a  crushing  burden.  What  we  can  be  proud  of  is  the 
number  of  people  of  quality  in  our  country,  intellectual  quality.  A  man  who 
dares  to  go  and  climb  Mount  Everest  braving  great  dangers  is  a  human  being  of 
quality.  Such  human  beings  lend  stature  to  our  country.  The  people  who  have 
worked  to  make  supersonic  fighters  in  the  aircraft  factory  in  Bangalore,  which 
very  few  countries  can  do,  possess  quality.  So  are  the  young  men  and  women, 
most  of  them  not  more  than  forty  years  old,  working  in  our  atomic  energy 
commission  in  Bombay.  In  India,  our  thinking  is  shaped  by  the  question  of 
seniority.  It  is  felt  that  the  brain  functions  better  as  one  advances  in  age.  There  is 
no  connection  between  age  and  intelligence.  What  counts  is  training  and  intellect. 

121.  See  fn  1 18  in  this  section. 
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So  we  are  living  in  a  world  in  which  on  the  one  hand  there  are  grave 
dangers  of  nuclear  war  and  on  the  other,  there  is  potential  for  tremendous 
progress  too.  We  have  to  understand  the  forces  which  can  help  us.  Progress 
does  not  mean  putting  up  a  few  machines  here  and  there.  The  merchants  in 
Kanpur  may  import  some  machines  and  hire  engineers  in  order  to  make  money. 
That  does  not  usher  in  the  industrial  age  in  Kanpur.  Actually  those  merchants 
are  completely  ignorant  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world  today.  They  certainly 
possess  the  capacity  to  make  money  which  I  do  not  have.  I  do  not  know  about 
you.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  they  do  not  have  a  mental  concept  of  what 
the  modern  world  is  like.  We  must  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  everyone 
can  understand  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Even  an  ordinary  engineer  or  technician 
will  understand  it  very  well  because  their  work  is  such. 

In  short,  India’s  progress  depends  on  the  number  of  people  of  quality  and 
training  we  have.  There  is  no  other  way.  It  is  absurd  to  indulge  in  slogan 
mongering  and  hooliganism.  You  cannot  fool  anyone.  Nobody  in  the  world  will 
pay  any  attention  to  your  slogans.  But  everyone  sits  up  and  takes  notice  of 
quality.  If  an  Indian  succeeds  in  climbing  Everest,  it  becomes  known  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  already  well  known  all  over  the  world.  It  is  already  well  known 
in  the  world  today  that  we  are  forging  ahead  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  even 
though  India  is  a  backward  country  still. 

So  everything  boils  down  to  quality  and  education.  I  am  not  terribly 
interested  in  the  number  of  BA  and  MA  degree  holders.  I  am  interested  in 
quality.  You  will  remain  as  ignorant  as  ever  even  if  you  manage  to  get  a  BA 
degree  by  learning  things  by  rote.  When  you  are  called  upon  to  do  something, 
you  will  fool  no  one.  Quality  or  lack  of  it  will  be  immediately  shown  up. 

Education  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  any  nation.  One, 
every  individual  must  have  a  basic  minimum  of  education.  Two,  a  large  number 
of  people  must  be  given  specialized  training  which  may  be  of  various  kinds. 
Students  often  ask  me  about  joining  politics.  I  would  say  that  whatever  field  you 
wish  to  enter,  you  must  first  train  yourselves  well  for  it  so  that  you  acquire  the 
capability  of  taking  decisions  and  clear  thinking.  Enthusiasm  is  not  enough  though 
that  is  necessary  too.  You  must  have  training.  Otherwise  you  will  lag  behind.  It 
is  not  the  number  of  examinations,  you  pass  but  the  quality  of  mind  that  counts. 

I  mentioned  this  yesterday  in  Lucknow  also.  I  was  in  Moscow  three  weeks 
ago  where  I  visited  a  huge  exhibition.  It  was  like  a  city  in  itself.  In  one  pavilion, 
I  saw  one  large  picture  covering  an  entire  wall,  portraying  Lenin  addressing  the 
students  after  the  revolution.  The  caption  underneath  read,  I  was  told,  that  in 
reply  to  the  students’  questions  about  their  role,  Lenin  replied:  The  first  thing 
that  you  must  do  is  to  study,  the  second  and  the  third  things  that  you  must  do 
is  to  study.  This  was  the  reply  given  at  a  time  when  Russia  was  in  the  midst  of 
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a  great  revolution.  By  study  he  meant  preparation  and  training.1" 

You  need  training  for  anything  that  you  may  wish  to  do,  whether  you  want 
to  become  a  carpenter,  ironsmith,  engineer,  doctor  or  something  else.  Every 
profession  requires  years  and  years  of  training.  Yes,  there  is  one  profession, 
mine,  that  of  a  politician  which  requires  no  training  though  even  that  is  not 
quite  true.  At  some  time  or  the  other  the  need  for  training  becomes  apparent 
even  in  politics.  But  initially,  you  do  not  need  training  or  experience  to  join 
politics.  All  you  need  is  a  capacity  to  make  a  noise.  That  is  not  a  very  good 
thing  for  a  nation  which  wishes  to  progress. 

So  this  is  the  time  when  young  boys  and  girls  in  schools  and  colleges  must 
train  yourselves  and  make  your  minds  razor  sharp  to  deal  with  any  problems 
that  may  arise.  I  cannot  advise  you  now  as  to  what  may  happen  years  hence. 
Who  knows  what  the  conditions  will  be  then.  But  you  must  make  up  your 
minds  what  you  wish  to  do  and  train  yourselves  for  it.  You  must  not  waste 
your  energy  in  useless  squabbles  or  make  a  noise  about  trivial  matters.  You 
must  not  fritter  away  your  valuable  youth  when  you  ought  to  be  studying 
because  you  will  make  of  your  life  a  second  or  third  rate  affair  in  the  future. 
The  entire  future  of  India  depends  on  the  number  of  people  of  quality  who  are 
produced  here.  I  will  have  to  go  now.  All  these  meetings  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  are  most  unsatisfactory. 

I  am  supposed  to  visit  some  factory  or  the  other  and  then  to  the  place 
where  defence  aircraft  for  transport  are  being  made.  I  am  going  to  see  the 
model.  We  have  excellent  scientists  and  engineers  in  defence.  You  can  reach 
any  level  of  excellence  if  you  set  your  minds  to  it.  If  you  have  the  necessary 
training,  the  question  of  unemployment  will  simply  not  arise.  Employment  is 
always  available  for  people  of  quality.  It  is  only  those  who  have  no  special 
training  that  face  difficulties. 

Times  are  changing.  The  situation  will  ease  in  a  few  years.  The  new  avenues 
of  work  that  are  opening  up  in  India  are  amazing.  A  great  number  of  new 
opportunities  have  become  available  as  compared  to  the  days  of  my  own 
childhood  or  youth.  The  colleges  and  universities  are  churning  out  graduates  in 
large  numbers,  which  is  not  a  bad  thing.  But  the  problem  is  to  find  places  to  fit 
all  of  them  in.  It  is  a  matter  of  planning.  So  these  problems  will  be  solved 
gradually.  But  you  must  always  have  one  plan  in  your  mind  and  that  is  to  make 
of  yourself  a  first  rate  human  being  of  quality.  Once  that  is  achieved,  you  will 
do  well  in  any  sphere.  Even  if  you  stumble  at  times  you  will  have  the  strength 
to  pick  yourself  up  and  go  on.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  falling  if  you  have  the 
capacity  to  get  up  and  go  on.  There  is  an  Urdu  couplet  which  goes: 

122.  See  fn  1 19  in  this  section. 
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So  have  we  crossed  the  way: 

Down  we  fell,  we  raised  ourselves, 

Onward  we  did  go!123 

The  nations  which  possess  this  capacity  go  far.  Germany  and  Japan  had 
been  completely  ruined  during  the  World  War  and  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat. 
Today  you  see  them  standing  strong  and  proud.  It  is  because  they  are  full  of 
vitality  and  the  capacity  to  work  hard.  Ultimately  it  is  a  combination  of  hard 
work  and  intelligence  which  lead  to  a  nation’s  progress. 

Now  I  must  go. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


12.  In  Kanpur:  Commemorating  Ganesh  Shankar 
Vidyarthi124 

wi  #,  mt-FF#  #r  F#t, 

CF^T  F#  TTFT  if  RcfT  FTF  F#  sfr  t  FTT#t  fo?  #FTTFT  F1FFT  f  I  FF  ##  #t  3TKF 
I  t,  Fit  FRF  3  f#  FT  #FFt  FTf#  FT#  I  TTF#t  F#  FT#TT  FT#  I  f# 

ff#  Ftt  #ft  f#  tf#  1 1  ft#p  srnr  F#t  #  p#  f#T  f#  g#  #  ##rt  ftt 

I  FF  3TKF  t  #T  FF  3TFT  dl(lvt>  FT#  t  FT  #t  Ft  #  FTF  RFT  FFTF  shi  # 
t  f#  FFT#  Ft  PR#  t  TF  F#  I  FF  FF#  3TKF  I  3TR  TfTTTFTT  Fp5  ft#  TlTfi#T 
Ft  3TKF  I  FFT  f#  F§F  #  F#-F#  STK  FT  TFfT  FTF  #  TTPT  FFIT  f#T  F#  I125  # 
#  #  Ftt  3TTF  FTFFF  t  #T  FF  #  P  triF  Ff  FTFT  f  FFT  FT#  Ft  3TTF#  FFlt  t$T 
F  I  f##  FTF#  FTFFF  ft  FT^F  Ft,  #  FF  #T  FTT  §3TT  |  FT#,  ##F  FT#TFT  FF 
I  f#  FT#  I  Ft  FTF##  #t  t?T  P  I 

t#  FF  PP  FTF  F#  FTFT  FT,  FTTT  Ft  #  FTFT  FT  FF  FF  f#  FTF#  F%-F%  ggF 
t  FFT,  Ft  FTsNtcl  F#FF#  t,  <|#FT  #T  FTTF  -3#  FTTF^T  #  PF#t  FK  F#  FT#t, 
FF  ’JF  FF#,  ##F  F#9T  STFTT  FK  #P,  F#f#  FF  FFT#  ?T#  Ft  FTF  F#  t  f# 
FTF  T:T#-F#  3TK  FF#  FTF  #  TTF#  FFT  t,  #  T#  P  #T  PP  P,  F#f#  FFT  FF 
T^TT  FFT#  #F  F#  #,  FFT#  3TK#,  FF  T^P  3TTT#  3TK#  P,  #T  F##T  3RT# 


123.  See  fn  120  in  this  section. 

124.  Speech,  25  September  1961,  at  Phool  Bagh,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  Ganesh 
Shankar  Vidyarthi’s  statue.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7403,  NM  No.  1499. 

125.  See  item  9. 
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3TI441  Fft  4EFM  FTF  Tfft  f  I  FFTTft  FTTF'ft  Tf  Fid  ft  3TR  Fl<?  fFxMl  ft  FETFf  dlM 
3EF  ff,  FfffFlif  FFTFT,  FET  FFFff  FFf,  FF  FTF  Fft,  FF  Tftt  Fff  I  FftREE  %  FTF 
if  FT  fftTFTF  if,  ttfFF  Vt$T  Fft  #t,  FFtf%  FF  FgF  ft  F%  §R  FTFfRFf  FT  £,  FF 
Wt  '■ft  3TR  Ft  ft,  fTFFf%  TRE  FPEff  FFFTf,  FTTRiFF  3fR  ftRFF  fFTFTF  I 

ijif  FTF  I  1%  FF  #F  FRT#  F#F  if  ^  RfF  FFF  TFFT  3TFft  ?ft  FF  fFTcftF 
F  I  WT  FFft,  FR  3TTFT 1%  FFT  FFFJT  tt  FFt  Ff  F?  I,  FF^JFF  FH%,  afR  ^Ft  TtF 
FR  3TTFT  fcR  fF§T  Ff  FF  FF%  ft  Fit  FF  FR  tefFT  FFT  FFT  FF  FF  FRft  FT  FFT 
FT,  FFT  R  FFT  FTnfF  R,  #%F  RRtFFR  Ff  FFT  TftFT  Ff  Rtf  FTF  ^  FF  FT  I  FFffFf 
tit  FTFTf  FFT  Ft?T  tt  t  RF  TFlfFFF  sff  FF  FF,  FF  FF  FFT  Ff  FF  FFF,  TRF 
FFTtF  %,  Ft  FTF  FfftR,  F^§T  FT,  FFTfF  %  ffteit  FTT  Ft  FtH  FT,  FFft  sf  I  FF?T  tt, 
FTF-FTF  FTF  ^  -3TR  if  f  FFFT,  Ft  FfR  it  Tf  ’ft  Fff  I  3TR  FF,  FFT  FR  FFT  PtF^F 
£  FFF  FTTft  t,  FRft  FF  FFTF  Ft  Fft  FFT  FF  FFEf  F,  FR  FF£  FEt  ftR  *ff,  Fff 
FTFF  R  5TFFT  Ft,  F?tF  Ft  FTFFFTH  Ft,  F#F  FRlFt  FF  MttF  FTtF  ft,  Fft  FTtF  ft 
FR  FF  FF)  FTR#  FF  if  FTtf  RFT  FR  fdTFT  FTFT  FT,  FFTfFT  FF  FFF  FFF  fF  FFFF 
Ff  FF  Fft  F5t?  FfFFTR  ftstF  Fft  ffr  ^  I  FF  FT  FF)  FFFT  Ff  fttFr  Ff,  FR-FTF-F:-FTF 
FTF*ft  Ft  f  FF  FT,  f?FF  FiFT  sft  RFFft,  FREER  Fft  t,  fReETT  f  FETet  #T,  FFvSPrW 
Ff,  fFFF  FF  F  I  RFEt,  FFT  FTF  IREERE  R3t  fF  FFF  RE  FTf  FFT  Ff F  % 
FE#F  FFTfF  FFtit  FF  F?tF  3RFF  t  Ft  FFf  FF  ^  FTF  1tt  Fff  3TTFT,  FIFffe  FF 
FRft  FT  TfF  FFF  FF%  FTFT,  F  FFFfT  FFF,  TffFFT  F%  %  3TF  FflF  I  FFff%  Ff  RFT 
TEF  FTFift,  F^F  FRift  Ft  ^§F  FF^T,  F^t  #  FF-F^5f ,  FF^f  f?Et  fFF^F  ^  FFF 
fid  l  FT,  FFT  FFE  F^t  TfFT  FT  1%  fF  TE%  t  Ft  -fid  1 1  FTft  FFEt  FT  FF^  FF  FfTt 
FFHFft  FF^  3RFF  FFTqfF  ^  F%?T  FFTRT  FFf^t  Ff  I  Ft  FFT  TFTF  fFTt  FFF  FF 
FF  FFT  FT  fFTEf  RFf-^Ft  FF  FTFT  FR%  ?t,  RFf-^dt  %  FFF  FRF  ?t,  FFf-^Ff  F  FfF 
^  FFF  tf,  FfeF  RtFFR  FFf  §t,  Ft  Fff  Ft  TREF  1 1  #T  FfFt  FTTff  FFf  FRft  FFTt' 
FFT  TfeT  F?t  FFTIF  TRFT,  FftlfF  Fft  fM  #  ^E^t  Ft  Ftst-Flt,  fFFT,  Ffft,  FRft  FFFft, 
ORftF,  FFFft  ftTFFFF  FRT  fl%FT  FRfFt  Fft  F^f  Fft  sft  I  FF  FFTt  §TET  Ft  t%FTTE  FT 
FF  FFEft  TTTFT  Ft,  3TTFF  #  5ETFT  FR^,  FTFT  FTFf  FitF  Fft,  gFfFFf  %  Fltf,  FRft 
FF  F^t  tTFfh  FFFt  FFFit  d§d  FTF  Fit  FTF  t  FF  FTF  FF  FTF  ^t  f^RETFF 
TRE-^Ft  ^  Ra^llVh  Ft,  3fR  F%-F%  ftR#  3fR  FT^  Ff^t,  FF  FFF  fFroft  TTf  FT  F^t, 
FFT  F^t  FTF  F^FT  TE^tt  FTT  FFFT  FT  FTtf  I 

Tit  FF  fitF  FTF  FfTcf  f  3tR  TFTTTFR  TFT?T3ft  Ft  RFf  F'JFT  ft  FF  FTF  %  FfET 
FR%  FF  FTF  %  FRSTt  IftlFF  tf  I  ^HlRTF  I,  3TFF  I  %  FFEt  TRFT  ijfcf  FFFft 
TF^f  c^t  I  FF  Ft  FF  *jtrl  Fft  TRFT,  FgF  FR  %  Ft  Fft  fTFT,  Ttf%F  FW  I  RFf  FFT  Ft 
FFft  fTREft  t ,  ^t%F  Fftf  FFFf  FF5  %FF  Tft  REft,  FEETR  Fft  f ,  TFRft  TRE  f%FRt 
TTFFTFT  Fft  ’jfff  FFT  tfFT  Fftf  PtRRft-^Rft  FT  Fftf  FF?R  Fff^F  FFT  TtFT  FF  FTF  Fft 
^trft  FFFT  FFfft  f  ffs|TFTF  ^f,  Ff  ^tf  F?  Fft  #F  Fft  fRft  f  I  FfERJT  FfT 
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§TFT  I  #T  REEJT  #t  HlfiR  #t  HR#  3  %  tt  H#  #  I,  FHTt  #HETH  #  H# 
f ,  Rt#f  #  ##  HTT  TRHEK  #tTF  EH#  I,  HH#  RET  t,  HH#t  HR  #,  EF  #? I 
tf#H  RTHRT  t  HE  HR  #ft  HEFjH  HETH  H#  #TT  gHT  I  ##  HRT,  ##  FTT  HE# 
t,  FHTT  ETHT#  t,  yitlHiT  if#  -3#  HTf#iEET  HfT  TRHTET  H,  f#TT  HH  %  HTHT  >31#  I 
HIT  #  tt  #t  #F  if  TgE  H7T  hjtr  t#  7#  i  HE  E>U  fffiTTH  R7  #T  H#  i,  H>ts 
H§H  Hli  i  tf#H  <+>14  HR  d<6  #  Rhh.I  iT  #<  it  EEH  RH  fiddl  i  I  H  FTT  *jTd 

#  ftR  PlRl  Hit  RT  TIT  g,  HE#  ~F  I  t  EF  RF  TFT  g,  HTT  HT#  #  f#  ###  RE 
HTHEE  #H  t,  EF  TjfcT  Hit  t,  EF  RE  did  #  #  Hdi  PlRd#  #,  iit  HT,  Hid  t, 
FT  ETH  t,  EF  EET  H#  RE#  I  FT#  #T  H  HTTTTH  I  REFHT  HTTRt,  EF  #  t 
HTH7TT  fl 

#T,  HE#  EFT  FTT  ETH  t  FTEEf  HHTET  I  RE  ETRTE  #  #T  HT  #T  HEl#t  # 
THT7R  T#T#  I  HT#  HTE  #7  E1H  #  Hit  HE#  E#  I,  RT  HET  EET  E#  t,  RE 

#  ft#  #E#  #T  RE  i#tRJH  HTR  H##H,  ?TTEE  RE-HTO  #T  E#,  HfHHRH 
#T,  HtFEEH  #T  HE5T  1 1 

ft#  re#,  e>e  ?ee,  ft#  re#  #  hr  h#  nit  i  ii  rt#  if,  R#f#  ft#  it 

nit  HT#  I  f#T  ft#  RE#  #t  HR  I  HTHETH  ft#  RFHT,  if  H#  HTHHT  f#  ft# 
RE#  t  EET-EET  d<JMI  REt,  RTT  H#  HFH  RE  ft#  RFHT  Rtf  H#  H#  i,  RtF  ETRT 
RR  #  H#  1 1  HTHRH  HTTEttT  t  RtF  RH  H#  HTE#  #7  H#t  H7F  t  H#  #  RET 
it#  1 1  RE  HRTftTf  #t  HET  F  FHli  #si  FH  ##  #  <§5  3ET  PtT  %  Rf  F  I  #  #1 
HTTTET  HF  1 1#  3TTH#  #T  ft#  RE#  if  RERT  #  Tfl#  ft#H  i  #T  H  Rt 

#  HJH  RTKT  HT#  RHTTT  H#  f#HTHT  I  FT,  <$5  HER  HTT#  TEH  i  R#  #§TTTTFR  RET 

f#3Et  HE  HR  I,  RfffR  HTE#  H#  1 1  #H  ##  #t  H#  ##  I HF  #E  ##  HlftH  I 
HEJ#  ft#  #t  H#  RH  Ft  E#  I,  Rff#  R#  TfTTT  RET  H#  HE#  I  SEE  FT  RE 
#TEEt  ft#  ftn#  iRETTTTT  HT  RT  ##  i  HT#  RTHFT  Tt#  T#EHT  §JTT  Rt  #  HH#f 
RR  RTTHT  it  H##  I  #ft  R#  TFT  EF  I  f#  #HRt  ft#  f#t  HTET  EF  RET  RTHT 
#HT  ETfiR  R#  H  R#  HI#  FET-#  HH#  EH#  1 1  HTEET  TETEE  #  HET5T  F#T  #T 
ftHEJ  #  HTT  TTTR  #ET  #T  HTT#t  HFTF  #  ^E#  #  H##,  #TT  i  EgE  #tf 

#  HTHTE  ##H  FTHH  EET  Ft#  F  EFT?  HTTH#  FEE#  H#  i  #E  HE  #  FTER 
EH  H#,  HHRt  ft#  E#TF  #H  HE  EF  R#  ^T  H#  HTHT  ETF#  #E  E#TF  i  ET  HFTF 
EftTF  R,  EF  E%  §TFT  i  TFHT  ElFi  1 1  EF  #ft  3E#  EET  H#  I  #T  FTTRT  H#HT 
RE  it  #ET  f#  RTEi-TETfT  #  #H  HT#t  #,  ft#  H#  #t#  H#,  3EFR  EF  #t  ETHT 
1 1  t  EHT  #T  ft#  H#  fit#,  iftRH  ft#,  HE  HR  f#  HT#  EFT  TTTH  #  TTTH 
ETET  H#  HR#  f#ET  I  HE  H#  fit#  ft#  I  R#f#  HTf#T  ft?#  3TET  H#  HF#  FH#, 
HF#-HFf#ET  EgH-EitH  t  H#  i,  tfT  HE  #  #T  EgH  i  EgH  H#  ?#  i,  TfTTTRT 
RfttTT  t,  3jfHE##H  if,  HHRt  HTHRH  #  FH#  TETTH  t  W  #EH  #H?E  I  HRt 
RT,  3j#EfTf#  t,  RE#  if,  #  f#  Eg#  Rt  H#  fiHHT,  #H#t  #TTHT  ETfiR,  ET# 
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TREE  TR&  W  ERE  REft  1 1  EE  EET  EEFE  %  %E  E^?  ERt  t  ETE  if  I  W  ESET 
I,  EEE  EFft  I  EER  if,  #ER£T  it,  %,  #  EE  EET  REf  1 1  3FTT 

E1E  EE^  ^TEE  t%EEEFifR$fERifEEE  EE%  ET  WTff  if  3#,  Et  EET 
R#f  EETE  SET  EEET,  EET  fEET  Ef  RTRf  ElW  fEET  ET  TfTE,  #E  ETE  E#f  1 1 

#T,  ETERE  ER^  Eft  EJE,  f^TET  Eft  EJE  ETEEft  it  7#  I  #T  #ft  ETf^r  offt 
EE5T  t  %  EFT  RH  <^iAj<d  ETR  EftfftTR  ^  EEft  ERft  TTET  %  §JE  EEft  %  f^PT, 
EEffR  EF  Vt^Dft  £  ER  it  ED^  1 1  it  if  TEW  EEET  fETEEft  R17R  Efftfft  RT 
RR,  RE  RR  ETEft  EE  f?RT,  #7  RR  it  3#  ER  %,  i  ^  itE  I 

EEfi?R! 

[Translation  begins: 

Mr  Chairman,  Brothers,  Sisters,  and  Children, 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday  to  a  large  gathering.  It  is  a  habit  all  over 
India  that  we  tend  to  exaggerate  too  much  when  we  praise  someone.  If  you 
were  to  praise  me,  you  would  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  put  me  to 
shame.  We  tend  to  exaggerate  out  of  all  proportion.  It  is  a  habit  with  us.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  Hindi  when  all  kinds  of  high-sounding  words  are  used  to 
describe  an  individual  who  is  being  presented  with  a  civic  address.126  I  feel 
amazed  when  I  read  them  and  wonder  why,  if  there  are  indeed  so  many  great 
men  in  the  country,  we  do  not  see  more  of  them  in  real  life. 

Well,  that  was  not  what  I  had  said  yesterday.  What  I  said  was  that  long 
after  the  millionaires  and  big  industrialists  of  Kanpur  have  been  forgotten,  the 
name  of  Ganesh  Shankar  will  be  remembered.  High  and  fulsome  praise  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  his  memory  green  because  he  was  a  real  human  being  and  as 
such,  he  will  always  be  remembered.  On  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  eulogy 
will  help  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  superficial  human  being.  Ganeshji  will 
always  be  remembered  by  the  people  because  he  was  one  of  a  select  few,  not 
only  in  his  own  time  but  for  all  time  and  was  remarkable  for  his  true  integrity 
and  courage. 

I  remember  we  were  at  the  Karachi  Congress  in  1931  when  we  got  a 
telegram  to  say  that  communal  riots  had  broken  out  in  Kanpur,  and  the  next 
day  we  heard  that  Ganeshji  was  killed  in  those  riots.  It  made  a  profound  impact 
on  all  of  us  at  that  Congress  and  particularly  on  the  delegates  from  Uttar  Pradesh. 
As  I  said,  Ganeshji  had  a  special  quality.  Ganeshji,  myself  and  five  or  six  others 
belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  State  Congress  leaders.  All  of  us  used  to  work 


126.  See  fn  125  in  this  section. 
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together  and  there  was  never  any  question,  before  or  during  that  time,  of  tensions 
or  pulling  and  pushing  for  posts.  Elections  were  held  and  a  President  was 
chosen  without  much  fuss  because  in  those  days,  the  post  did  not  carry  any 
particular  powers.  It  was  a  post  which  carried  respect  and  the  President  was 
one  of  six  or  seven  men  of  equal  calibre.  It  was  the  committee  which  had  the 
powers.  So  if  you  were  to  ask  me  suddenly  who  the  President  of  the  UPCC 
was,  I  may  not  even  remember  though  it  must  have  been  one  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  have  to  think  twice  because  he  was  chosen  from  among  fifteen  or 
twenty  people  who  were  in  the  committee  and  worked  together.  There  was  no 
difference  in  status.  Anyhow,  Ganeshji  had  been  the  President  of  the  PCC  just 
about  that  time.  We  had  a  special  way  of  working  in  the  committee.  All  of  us 
respected  one  another  and  worked  together,  and  though  we  argued,  there  was 
no  disunity.  For  years,  not  a  single  complaint  had  gone  up  from  UPCC  or  even 
the  district  committee  to  the  All  India  Congress  Committee.  It  was  felt  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  take  our  internal  disputes  in  appeal  outside  the  state.  It  was  only 
very  much  later  that  complaints  against  state  committees  were  carried  to  the 
All  India  Congress  Committee  office  at  Delhi  or  wherever  it  was  located. 

So  I  am  reminded  of  those  days,  especially  of  Ganeshji,  who  was  an  example 
to  all  of  us.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  you  have  put  up  a  statue  in  his  memory. 
I  have  seen  the  statue  though  not  very  carefully.  It  is  made  of  marble  and  in  a 
way  it  is  a  good  one.  But  it  seemed  somewhat  lifeless  to  me.  Putting  up  a 
marble  statue,  or  painting  portraits,  as  is  often  done  in  India,  does  not  necessarily 
make  for  excellence.  Kanpur  is  a  big  city  and  the  services  of  our  young  painters 
and  sculptors  who  have  done  good  work  should  be  taken  in  these  matters.  But 
so  far  Kanpur  does  not  seem  to  have  developed  an  aesthetic  sensibility  to  judge 
good  art.  The  people  here  seem  to  be  very  busy  running  after  money.  Some 
arrive  and  others  fall  by  the  wayside.  But  there  seems  to  be  less  time  available 
to  them  to  tax  their  minds  for  other  things.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  statue.  It  is 
good.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  lacks  the  vitality  which  Ganeshji  possessed  in 
abundance  and  showed  in  everything  he  did,  his  face,  his  gait,  etc.  I  agree  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  capture  all  this. 

Well,  you  have  put  the  statue  in  this  park  as  a  memorial.  The  memorial 
committee  has  plans  for  a  degree  college,  an  institute  of  journalism  and  a 
commemoration  volume  which  is  a  good  idea.  Somehow  I  do  not  care  for  the 
words  “degree  college’'  because  the  idea  of  a  degree  itself  does  not  appeal  to 
me.  I  do  not  know  what  you  learn  in  a  degree  course  but  a  mere  degree  has  no 
meaning  these  days.  It  is  only  those  who  have  special  training  in  some  area 
who  are  in  demand  today.  It  is  regrettable  that  educational  standards  are  falling. 
What  I  mean  is  that  distributing  degrees  does  not  achieve  anything  much.  If 
specialized  training  is  given  side  by  side,  there  will  be  greater  demand  for 
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graduates.  The  demand  for  ordinary  degrees  has  gone  down  because  ordinary 
degree  holders  cannot  do  anything  very  much.  A  degree  holder  would  count 
for  much  more  if  he  were  to  work  in  the  fields  for  a  year.  In  my  opinion,  every 
degree  holder  must  be  required  to  do  some  manual  labour.  It  would  do  them 
good,  both  mentally  and  physically  and  the  quality  of  their  education  will  improve. 
I  set  great  store  by  that.  But  what  in  fact  happens  is  that  nobody  wants  to  go 
and  work  in  the  villages  or  in  the  hilly  areas.  Everyone  wants  to  live  in  big 
cities.  Even  medical  graduates  do  not  want  to  work  in  such  areas.  That  is  not 
a  good  thing  and  the  only  consequence  of  this  is  going  to  be  that  they  will  be 
sent  by  law.  They  will  not  get  a  medical  degree  until  they  have  served  for  a  year 
or  two  in  the  rural  areas.  After  all,  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  colleges  and 
universities  owe  a  debt  to  society  for  it  is  not  everyone  who  gets  this  opportunity. 
So  they  must  repay  society  for  the  special  opportunity  they  get  by  working  in 
the  rural  areas  for  some  time. 

The  quality  of  education  is  improving  as  it  should.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
you  propose  to  set  up  an  institute  of  journalism  in  Ganeshji's  name.  I  hope  that 
you  will  achieve  the  other  objectives  you  have  set  before  you  just  as  you  have 
put  up  the  memorial. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


(ii)  Allahabad 


13.  In  Mukundpur:  Public  Meeting127 

WtfcT  yft,  W=rr,  Wit  #3  «reqt, 

TO)  TOT  TO  TOT  t  TOT  TOFT  3TO  3TF  3FFT 

tf  3TFTT  TOTTT  1 1  Wt  t  3TFt  c|ft,  TOTO  TOT  tft  1%^  TTt  3Ttf  TO>  f^T^TT  TOr 

tot,  wt  to  %  nit  fro !?  sfrr  wt  toto  %  ttt  tiTO  t:,  tjto  It,  cfr 

fira  1 1  to  wt  to  w  I  TO  ^t  i  fro  ^ft  TO  toto  I  arfen  far 

TSTTOt  FTO  #  3TT3)  TSTI?  TO  TOt  TO  tfchdl  ?Tf  *J3t  TTfTTT  ^  I  cit  3TFT  ''Jit 


127.  Speech,  13  October  1961.  NMML  AIR  Tapes,  TSNo.  9343-9345,  NM  No.  1774,  1787. 
Mukundpur,  in  Allahabad  District,  was  a  part  of  Nehru's  parliamentary  constituency 
Phulpur. 
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3#fft  5313  fSr^TT  ft#  531  3#?1  ft  333T  f%#  3g3  fftlt  g#  I  eftT  sTgcT 
31393331  I  fft  531#  31#  I  531#  ft  3333  331  f?  3##  3T5T  %  31#  #  3133#  31 
fftftt  3#  531  #  3#  33131,  33#  -333  ft#l  53#  I,  313#  3#33  %  I  fftl  #  cgfj 
351331  #,  ■H^iiidi  f###  %  eg®  #  * m  1 1 

#  33?3  t  ##  ft  ft  fft# -333ft  53  313! -3331  ft#  g#  3T3  #  3#  3531  #  fft 
35#  #  5#  d<Lb  3TRTT  ftt  31#  31  fft  ftt  I  #  #  #133  ft  el  I  333  ft#  3#  ftel#  33 
ft#  irc#  #  ft  3g3  3#  ##i,  3ft,  ftt  iftt  ft  333#  ftftt  331  ft  g#  igftt  gt  3#ifft 
3#I3  g33  fft  #  313#  fft#  ft,  3%  5ell5NK  %  3%  3#3#  #  3TT  331,  33#  35#r-315ft 
ft  #3  # I  ft  ftft  #1  #  333ft  313#  fft  ft-3R  31#  3333#  33131  31531  fl 
5#T  #  f##333  3331  5ft##  fft  31#t  sTgeT  W1 1  3lft,  3FT  3T533  315  3ft 
333  ’ft  I  5#  ##T  53#  #91  31  #  5331  31#  3#3  t,  53#t  315  33#  t  fft  31#  fft# 
ft  #3  ft  #3  3?  3#,  53#  f##  #  3#,  ft  ftei<  #,  ft#  ft#  335  I  #  33  gft3# 
33#  I,  3T33T  333T  3531 1,  3#  53#  5T  ft  313  ft  3#  3131,  31331  3331  3531 
I  3#  3313  fg#  ft#  1 1  5ft#3  53  3g3  #3  #  3313  fg  ft  f ,  ft#  331  fg  ft  t 
fft  ft  53#  #3  3#  #31#3T  t,  3tft  331  333#  31351  3#?  #91  3#  #31#3T  3#3?  # 
13T  33  3ft  31531  #,  #91 3#  3#  ft3#t  1 3331 3#  3#ft  I  #  33#  3#  ##3#  t,  333# 
3#S31  I  ft#  gi  ft  #  ft#  ft-ft  ft#  3333#  333933!  ft,  3333#  ft#?  31#  #  3331 
31,  331  313  #  331 5#  #  g5T#r  3151  ft?  53#  313  ft  333313  ft#  3131313  3#  I,  5# 
3#  3##3#  ftft  t,  ft  3131313  3331#  #3#  I  3#t  3131313,  3#ft  #3  -ft#  335,  3# 
313,  331  #13333  #  fft  3##,  331 35#  t>  5#?  3131,  331 315#  I  3# ?  331 3g#  331# 
ft  f#3,  W#t  3g#  #  31,  33ft  35#  33,  ft#  g##  331 3c3T  33  #135313  #  313# 
f#31 1128  ft,  #g#  I,  353313  I,  3531 1,  fft#  31#  t  ft  5#  33  335  33#  1 1  ft# 
33#  3#  313  ##  fft  3331 3#  3##  fftnft  I  -313  3#3-#  331  533#  f#,  3#3  5313 
<p,  #  351  3313  53#  #91  #  1 1  33  #  53353  f#31,  53ft  313  ##  351  3313  ft 
331  fft  3331  ftt  llM  <£C  ft,  ##331#  ?£  #,  '3#ftr353ft#l5#ftfet33t 
3%-3|  53#  3ftf##f  33#  ft#  3#?13  331#,  ft#  333#3  #331  3#  I 

-333#  3J31  #31  333#3  #331 1  #  #  ^ftt  I  33  #3#  ?J5  1 1  5JK5  3#  g3 
#  5-33  31,  3R5  3#  JCT  |  ft#  #  33331 153  f#5#  53  353  #  333#  331331 

gf  I,  333#  53R1  #§1  f§S  535  g31 1,  3j5  ##  #  3##  #  313  gf  #,  33  335  3#, 
313  335  #  333#  313  gf  #,  #131  3g3  #3#  3#  #,  -3113313  #  ft#  I,  ft#  3g3 
3#t  31#  5t  #t  1 1  #  51#  #  333  33  #  I  53  -33?3  33#  I  fft  33!-#  333#3 

3t331  ft#  5t  31#  #  5333  333  31#  3331  #  3#31,  333  3#31,  -3lf#31  #31  #31 3#3 
#,  33331#  #  ft#  ##31  #31  #31  #  -##3!  #31  3331  3#31 1  3#  53  3##R1  35# 


128.  See  item  173. 
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1 1  ft  Fftft  #F#,  F<F>lft  #F#  #  F#  FFFft  ft  FF#  I,  Fit  ft?T  ftt  I  #F#  %  # 
ftft  FTTF  Fftf  ^TrTT,  ftfftF  #F  FFTFT  FFF  FT#  FTF  FFft  ftF  if  FFFT  FTTF  FT#  I, 
fft#  ft  #FTT  #  F#  I,  FFft  FfftTF  %  ftFT  F#  1 1  #F  FKfelHI  ftt,  Fftft  TTT##F 
ftt,  FTF  FTT  FT0  FTTF,  FT®  0ft  FKTTlft  ftt,  FT#  ft§T  FF  #  FTF  ftt  #7  FTFFF  ft  ft  I 
#T  FgF  Tf#  F#  I  ft  ft?T  ft  ft  TEE#  1 1  fFlft  FTTT  ft  #F#  I  FT#  FTTJF  fttTT 
I  fft  fft#  FTT-FTTf  FTTT  ft  ft  fFTTT  W  ft§T  t  frTT  FgT,  fTfft  fft#  F7FFft  gft,  F# 
F#  FF  ft  |,  FT#  FfftFT,  FT#  FTF,  ftfftF  Ff  FTTT  #T  TfT 1 1  #T  f#TT  #  Ft  #7 
tf  Ff  Tftlftrf  'fmai  |  fft  FFT  ft#  FTF  ft  FFT  Fftft  F^FT  Fftf  #FT  FfFF  FT 
TTfFft,  FTTTf  Fft  Fft  FF  FFT  FF,  #  fft  TFTF  ft  F  ftt  I  ft  FTF§FFT  ft  F#FT  FT  TOE 

ft  fttft  ftr  Fp  ft  ggrr  ft  ft#,  fttft  ft  Fft  ft  ft#  ft  FFft  to#  ft  ft  1 1  ftr 

ft  FFT  #7  FTF  FTfFT  f  fft  ft  FTTOF?  F^F  ft  ft  Fft,  Mfft-F  ftf-TT  Fft  I,  FFFft 
FFT  3T#  #TT  FT#  fftft  FlfFft,  FFT  Fft  ft  FTF,  FF  FFT  ft  FFft  ft  -3FFJT  FFFT 
ft  I  FF  FFT  #T  Fid  FT  FF  ftft  ft  ft  #T  ft  ft  fft  TFjF  ft  Fft  Fft  FTF  ft  ft 
^FFfftT  Fft  7FTF  ft  Fft  FT0  TF#  Fft  fftft  I  ft  FT#-FT#,  3T#  FFTF  ft  ft  FTFT  f,  FFTF 
TO#  ftftlF  ft  ft,  FFT  FF  TFjF  ft  F#  Fft  F#  fttF  Fftt  t  FfT  ftFFT  Fft  TFjF  ft 
FFFft  73#  Fft  ft#FT  ft  I  ft  FFft  ft  FFft  ft  Fft  ft,  3FST  FFft  ft,  ft  FF  FTft  Fft  FFft 
ft  I  ftfftF  ftft  Fft?  FF  FF  FTft  ft  FIT  ftFT  #FT  1 1  ftFT  FTft  %  FTft?  F7FTT7 
ft  FTF  ftFT  FTFT  ft  FTFT  ft?  FT#  FFT  ft  ft  FTFT  F#,  FTTTFTF  ft  ft  FTOEFT  FFT,  ft 
ft  FFFT  FT  ftFT  FtFT  ft  ft  FTFTT  ft  FTF  FTFT  ft,  Flft  FTFgF#  FT  ftf,  FTft  #F  FT 
Ft,  ft  Fj0  ft  Ff  I  FF  FTF  ft  FTFT  ft,  fftft  F#FT  FFFT  FTF##  ftf  #  ft  ftFT  FftFT 
ftfT  Fft  fttRE  ft?T  F%FT  I 

ft  FF  FFft  Fft  ft-ftF  Fftfft  gF  ftrrft  FFF#F  #FFT  FFT ft,  F#  FTft  ft  #T 
FFft  FTF  Ft  TFT  ft  I  T0E  FFE  FFft  FF#  FTF  ft  FF  ft  FFft  fft  FF  FFft  FF#  ft, 
ftft  ft  ##E  ftFT  Fft  I  Ffftft  ftFT  Fftft,  FFFT  #f#F,  Fftffft  FF  FFF  ftf  FF  73# 
ft  FTF  ftTft  ft  fftFTF  fttF,  Ff  FTlftt  ftft  Fftt  FFft  I  FF  FfT  ft?ff  ft  ft?lft  ft  Frft  FFTF 
FT,  FTft  FFT  fttFT  ftf  FT  FFT  RcEF  TrftlF  Ft,  #T  ftftf  ft  fFTFTF,  ftf  -3TET  ftFT  FTTft  ft 
FFFT  gFFT-fftjFT  ft?T  FTTft  ft,  ftfgFT  FFT  FTft  ft  I  FF  fgFT-fftjFT  FFT  FTT  ft§T  FT 
ft,  Ft  3TTF  FFFT  FFTft  I  FF#  FF  ftFT  Ft  FTFT  ft,  FFT  FF  I  ft#  ft  TFlftt  TjftF  #  F§ff 
FT  ft  Fftf  FTIFT,  ?Flft  #ftFT  #  FFlft  Fft#  ft$T,  fftF  ft?T  ft,  fFft  FfftFT  ftFT  FTTft 
ft  I  ftt  FFT  FTF  ft?  fF  FT  fftFR  FTTFT  ft  I  #T,  FFT  ftt  ftFT  FT#  ft  FFft  FTF  FTFft 
ft,  FFft  FTTF5FFT  ft#T  FT#  ft  I  FT#  F  fftft  eft  F#  FTfftFTft  ftt  I  #T,  FT#  FT  FFF  Fftf 
FFT  ftt  FFf  Ft  FTTFT  FTfftF  I  ft#TF  #TT  FT#  ft-FT#  gftgFftftrftt,  ftFftffFTFTfft 
FFT  fFFT  FTF  fttF,  fftft  FT#  fttF  FTF  FFTftft  Tjft  -3TF5T  fttFT  FFtFT  I  #T  T3TF  FFft 
ftt,  FTfftTTfFT  ftt,  ftfT  ft#  FT#  I  FgF  FT#,  ftt  FTF  FIFft  #  1 1  ftfftTF  FFT  ##  FTF 
Ff  I  f#  ft#  Fft,  FTFFft  FTFFTF  ftf  fFFT  #  I  FF  fftFT  Fft  TTFFFT I  ft#  Fft,  FftffftT 
gfFFT  FFF#  FT#  1 1  f#F  fftlT  ft  ft#  Fft  FT#  #,  FFF  Fftf,  FF#  FFT  fFTT  FTF 
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^TNr  #  qw,  erq  qk  qkr  k#  t,  qk  fkq  kkkkkl,  qkkTkFq  qkl 
fj  i  %  *i%  kr  k  fft  q*4  k  k  *41 'i  %  '3rf§J=H  4ft  fIft  'k  i  %  qi4  trt  eqq  q>r  qqk 
t,  k  k  ?fr  4  qqqr  %,  aftr  eqq  qqk,  qfk  %  qk  kk  %  qk,  frrt  4?t 
3TFT  qkq  k  qkqq  %  qfkq  I  fkRT  qkqq  #TT  Fk  k9T  qkq,  qkqq  k  elk 
k,  elk  qfk  Fqrq  qk  I  kT  %  qFk  qq  i  fir  kk  efR  kk  k  qiq  4te  qfqk  k  ^tt^ft 
qk  Ik  fhi4  Fqi  k  gq  4qi  k  k  k  vs!4ci  qqr  qk  4 1  kf  eqk  Trik^r,=r  elk  4frt 
k  k§T  ^  ^rt  1 1  elkk  k  q|  qk  kT  ^fkq  k  f  k  eqk  qkqq  k  q%  t,  kkq 
qkqq  k  kk  qfk  kk  qrftq  i  tre  ’p  qkqq  qk,  k  Fnqi  k  qk  i  q|k  k  qk 
k  I  Ik  eqqREn  qqir  k,  k  k  Rkt-Rkt  qk  fktk  I  Fqqq  fh  qkq  qk,  Fqk 
Fq  qm  FFk  i  qk-qk  erkk  k  qk  ftt  qqk  k,  qk  kkr  qqk  k,  qk  kk  qqk 
k  elk  fkkr  qk  kk-kk  qk  k  qk  i  k  k  kk  krl  qFk  rk  t  Ik  eiq  k  t,  ’jkt 
kkk^kctTlkRrkTk,  kkkkl,  en^k^k, f m  kkq qk 

ct  ’jsk  kl  4cii  qqk  k  I4q  14*1*  erk  ¥  i  kk  ft  kfT  qk  vstikl,  ek  erq$T  f4 
FTik  4ft,  4fritt  fkqk  1 1  Fkkr  qqqk  kl  ^rfrt  t,  eqq  qql  qk  trfrt  I  elk 
fklw  k  eqqk  qfk  I,  qkkk  I,  qRR  k  kk  i  Fkkr  qk  fk  qF-fkaqq  k 
qrk  stft  k  If  qrk  qpfqqk,  k  qqr  ^  erkf  qk  qqk  i  qF-fkqqq  k  kk  qk, 
fttH  erkf  kk  kkt,  qFk  k  ek-RE  erkt  i  qq  eqq  kk  fk  kk  eqqk  k  qfq  t>, 
rt  wr  kk  qf  I,  k  qq  qqqk  kk  i  elk  iiTk  kk  qk,  qFT  k  kk-kk,  kk 
wsk qqk,  iiinUik  k,  kqqqkkkqlqkl errok qjq qF qrkk, k^T kl 
k  q%k  elk  eqqkl  qkk  i  k  kk  qR  I  kfkqqk  qFk  qiq  1 1 

elk  qiq  erTqkt  qqik,  erqr  FRk  qkr  k  k  fkqk  qk  qk  I,  fkik  eqq  kirk 
FqTFiqiF  k,  FnqqqF  k,  14*41  o  qq,  erqq  14*41  qiq  k  q|k  k  q|q  kr  qsr 
qm  kw  1 1  ^  k  k§Tk  kk,  q§q  qk  qiq  qk  I,  kfkq  fkik  re  kkr  kk 
k  ?ifkr  k,  k  kkr  qfkiT  qqrrk,  k  kkr  qrk  kr  **i  qqrk  k  kr  q*i  qqrk 
1 1  k fkrk k kk k qqqraTk qqk 1 1  fktk qk k  enk k kt-kk  qi<yi4  eq 
qrkk  qk,  fkqk  eqqk  qq^RE  #q  qqq  qkk,  qqikk  ekq  44*qk  fr  kk  eflq 
enqqq  qqq  kk  qq  k  erqq  kqT,  qqk  k  qq?  k*#  eq  enk  1 1  k  k  kk  Fk 
eqq§qcE  t  kk  Fklkr  kit  eqq  kk  qrq  eqk  efq  I^rerrt  qk,  ek  kq?  1 1  eqq  eqk 
kk  qm,  kkq  kk  qrq  qM  kk  kk  k  qk  I  Ik  kk  k  eqqkl  k  f  elk  eqqk 
qk  qqkk,  ff,  grq  ^r  k  qk  i  k  k  qkqq  qcq  k  I  qfrqq  qqk  eqrk  F§t  kl 
FFiqr,  qq  kq  Ikr  k  k?T  qq  k  i  elk  k§T  ff  tft  I,  k  eqqqk  qqqq  %  ff  tft  I, 
elk  kk  k  Fkq  k%  Iff  qTF  i  elk  eqqk  fkr  qqk  qk  qrq  k  k  f  fk  kk  erkt 
qk,  qik  k  RnFT  erkf  elk  Fqk  qrq  eqq  ffr!  elk  k$T  ffrI  i 
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fTTTfTRTR  %  fftrft  ft  RTTRcftT  %  ftcTIRK  Rft  ■3TRRT  TTTRff  Rftt  ft,  ftlft  gft  %,  <£|R>  RTTjjR 
Rftt,  ftf  Rft  RTTft  RRT,  9T1RR  3TTT-RT  RT  RTT  RR  c§S  ftftt  I  RRT  Rcff  ft  I  ftfftiR  ftt-RTT 
RTTT  gR  ft  2JT  Rft,  ft  ’JR  RRT,  RcfT  dfftltf  ft  ^IfNK  fftlft  Rft,  RgRT  RTT,  Rft  RRT 
fftTTTR  RTT,  RTTft  RTFT  RTRT  fftr  RRft  RRT  TTRTg  ft  RlftR-RTftR  W  RR  ftRT  fftlR  Tft, 
RRRTTT  RR  #F  3TTHT  RR  I  3TR  RTR  fttftt,  fRTft  fttTTR  ftt  RTT-ftt  RR  Rft  I Rft  TRF 
TiRTf  ft,  fttT  RR  ftRlft,  RTgftt  fftTTTTR  SIT,  RR  cgftf  SIT,  TTTTft  RR  RTFT  RRTTT  RR  ftfT 
f%R  TTcB  RcBf  ft  I  RFT  RftsR  tftlRT,  ftfRR  Rft,  fttRT-fttRT  TTK  ftt  ftfftlR  fft>T  ftt  RTR 
fttftt,  -3TRT  fftt  R7f  ft  fttT  RlfttR  RT  ftRT  Rft  ftt  FRT7T  ft$T  ftt  Rftt  ft  Rfftt,  TTTTT  ft?T  I 
ftlT  ftt  SR  ftftt  fR  RTTTT  RTTWft  ^R  Rft  fttT  TTTTT  RT  RTT7T  RT  RRR  RTft  I  ftt  ft  fft 
RTTRltl 

fTTRT  RT7ft  ^  fttftt  ft  ftfttRRTT  RTTR  fttftt  ftl  RT7T  RfttR  Rt  RgR  ftftt  Rftt,  sMf-qfftt 
RfttR  1 1  sftftt  RffttR  fttftt  I  ftt  RgR  ftTTT  ’ft  RTRRI  RTTT  Rftt  fttTTT,  RfftRT  Rftft  R^RT^ 
ftt  Rt  3TTRRT,  Rt  RTTRRt  RT#  fttRT  RFRT  1 1  Rfft  #fttr  ft  ftft  ft,  RTR  s§S  ft#  RgcT 
RRR  Ft  RRT  I  tfRT  R7t7¥  %  ftft  RT  I  eft  fTTRTT  RRT  RRTR I  ?  fTTRTT  RR1R I  %  TTfRTTft 
RR  ft,  RftftfqftftR  ft,  RT#  RR  fftTTTTR  eft  ##T  #ftRT  RRR  RTTft  Rft  Rftt  1 1  R  RTR 
Rft  fTT  RRT TTR# I,  R S§S  I  ftfRR RRT RtRRffttRTTRRTTTRRftfRTS,  RRTTT 3TTR#, 
Rt  RTRft  fttRRTT  RR  RfRlft  RR  RRT ft,  RR  Rt  ft  RRrT  I  RR  R1RTR  I  ft  RRft  I, 
Risft  fTT  ft  RRft  I,  RRT  RR-^Rf  Rft  ft  RRlft  I  RfRRft  TTR  ft  fttT  TRTR  Rftff  RRT 
RRlft  ft  fttr  ftt  fttR  fttR  ^  RTR  RRT  ft  RTft  ft  Rt  RRRTt  Rftt,  Rt  TTTR  RTRRft  I  3TTR 
R#  ftft  I,  RTR  RI^  Rfftft  ft  RRt  ft  Rt  RRft  ^R  fTRrfft  RTRRft  ftRT  RSRT  ft,  Rt  RfftRT 
ft  RTRT  ft,  ftfftR  RRT  RTRRT  RfRlft  RR  ftt,  RR  RTR  ^R  RRft  Rft  RNrf  ft,  RR  ft, 
fttT  RRft  ftt  RTR  ftt  Rt  RTRRft  ftftRT  fftlftt  ftRRftftTRftt,  RftftfttRftftfRftt  3TTRT  I 
ftt  ft  RR  RTft  ft  I  ftt  ft  RfRRft  RR,  ftft  RTTRft  RTR  Riftt,  ft  RgR  RTR^RR  ft,  fRft  RJR 
RTR  fttRT  RTRRft  RfttfR  3TIR^  RTR  RfttR  sMt-sM  ft  I  ftt  RfttR  ftt  RTRRft  Tftftt,  Rftft 
RiftfR  ftt  RTRTt  ftt  Rftt  TtRT,  fttftjR  fRRRTT  RRR  RTTft  ft  RgR  RTft  Rlftt  ft  ftRT  RR 
RTRT  ft  RTRRR,  fttr  RTR  ft  ftt  RTR  ftft,  RRRT  ftt  %T  fftRT,  ftt  RfftRT  RTR  fttR  RRft 
ft,  fT  RTRT  ft  RTR  fttRT  ft  I  fttT  RfftRT  5lfft  Sfftt  Rftt  ftt  RRftt  RRffftr  RRT  Rlftt  ^ 
gRTRTR  ftt  gRT  Rt  ftt  ftt  RT  RTRT  ft  RR  RT  1  ftt  fRfftR  gfttRT  ft  RTR  RRRT  RTRT  ft 
RfT  ftt  Tftftt  fttftt  ft  fttT  iftftt  RTft  gfftRT  ft  fttftt  ft,  ft  ift#  RfRRft  RR  %  SIR  fttftt 
R#R  |  ft  anq  fttftt  |  ^Tfff  Rftf  ftt  RgR  RfRRft  RR  ft  ftft  Rft-Rftt  ft  Rft  fttftt  ftft 

ftt  RRft  ft  I 

ft  Rftt  -3TT  TfT  fftftksH  ft,  Tlft^RT  Rt  RTR  ft,  RgRft,  Rft  R%  ftfftT  ft  I  RFT  fRTft 
RRT  RRT  eft,  RRTTR  R?T  RRT  RRT  sft  ftlRft  RR  Rt-Rf  %RT  RRftR  %  ft§T  RT  ft  RTft 
ft,  fR  RTR  RT  fftRTT  RRft  fftt  RfftST  RR  fRTR  RRftRRT  RRT  ftt,  fR  ft$T  Rft  RRT  RRTf 
ft,  fftTR  RR  ft  RRR  ftt,  tftRft  ft§T  Rft  R^fteT  ftt  I  fttr  RRRR  fRft  Rlftt  ftRR  fftRT,  RRT 
RtW  RR  ftt  ftRTT  fRTRT  I,  Rt  SR  TfT  I,  RTTRRft  ftt  tftftRT,  tft^ftt  ft,  R^ft,  ftftt  RTRT 
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3TPT  Wtft  I189  WWtfc  Ft  WW%  TTFFt  TpE  fWW  TTMT  1 1%  t  FWTTT  t?T  TTWT  I,  tTlTW 
WWT  I,  R^WH  WWT  I,  FftWT  wl,M¥fl  WTTWT  I  WWT  f  t  TTW?  WFT  ’TTft  t?T 
1 1  3TTW  WFT  FdliTIdlF  WT  ftfT  if,  FWT  Tft?T  t  TFTt  1 1  WWT  wtw  Wt  RWT,  t^W  TRW  I 
’TRW  WW  I  Wt^F-W^FF  wt-wt  t  WFT,  WW?  WWT  yt?T  %  tt  W%  I  FFTH  t,  TTW  RlW 
Wt  ’TTTW  FtWT  1 1  ORfr  t  WWT,  tt  FTRlff  TFFT  TRr$WT  %  WTTT  WWT  I  TFFT?  TJT  WFT  %  RTfi 
FWR  41  d  ft  TTFR  WWT,  Tlt^rR  t£  Hltl,  RF41  TFTW  t>  fcTR  WFT  I  TTlt  Tf$T  %  ciRl  vJTRt 
t,  FWft  WTdtld  WR4  I  WWT  WT3Tt,  FFR  WTFTt,  Wt  RTF  FWR  4tW  WT3Tt  Wt  WFT  TF?tfT 
wfwt,  WF  4f  ’TRW  WTT  RWT  f%TFFTT  1 1  WWT  WRTt  RTW  4,  WWTW  I,  3TRTTW  I,  wftTTT  ^T 
I,  wftWR  4  WT3Tt  WFRRJ  I,  ’pRTW  I,  #T  FWTt  TRW  I,  t  TTW  RlW  %  ’TRW  FtWT  1 1 
Wt  ’TRW  ^WT  Ft?  WRTT  FW  ’TRW  wt  WWRT?  FI^F  FtWT  WlfFR  W?  #ft,  TRW  4  tft 
WWWT  tf?  TfT,  RTF  WTW  Wt  TTRF I  FRW  wft  WWWT  wt  wft#  ^T  Ft  WRt I  wftWt  fT 
Ft  ttr  Wt  3TTW5WTF  tiff  I  WWTFt  Rift  I  tft,  WWT  I?  WFft  Wt  TWRT  I,  FTWft  WTF  ft 
ftt,  f^T  TFWFT  I,  WT  TFt  WW  t,  TRlt  Tfif  FtWT  WTflR  |  for  Wflf  |,  RWlf  WgW  3TTW3WTF 
|,  TTW  wwwt  wft  arwft  WFli  3fR,  WWtt%  ft#  WWt  WFTF  Fttt,  wft  t?T  wfWT  I  Wt  WFlt 
TFT  WWW  FTWT  wrftR  TTlt  W^t,  Wft  TFT  t?T  t  eftT  -3RW  t  TWRSW  TFT  WWW  FTWT  WT%R 
3TR  TWR®W  TFT  WWW  tt  tTTT  wff  %  WR  3HW  #TR  WF  Wifi  WW  FFTST  ^WRTT  WT%  I 
%  WFf  ^Itf  WI 1 1  ^tTF  TRRT  Wt  WF  t  f%  FFTRF  wtt  3TTTT?tfwT  ^t  W  Ft  I  W  3TFT  41hk 
Wf ,  W  FTTRF  3TT^  I 

3TFT  WTWt  I,  T^FWit  jff  WtFlft  WFf  #  FWftWT,  t^RTif  WFT  ^WT  ^  WTWT  WT  I  f 
W#  WTWWT,  3TFT  WTWt  I  ft)  W#  HclRdl  M  #  I  HclRill  wtt  #trT  w5t  WF 

I,  Tfqj  I  Ft  wtTJ  I,  FTTcFt  FWK  t  WTt  1 1  FW5T  ft  WRT,  RRRFt,  FFTR  It, 

TFFt,  WTTTFt  qflRill  t  WRt  I  Wt  FFt  FftftWT  t  WFT^  ?JW  wtt  I  Wt  Fwt  t  W^WT  WFT, 
WFr-TWFt  FFT  WRtt  WT  FTTTFt  F2T  fewT,  WT3T  feWT,  TRftfe  W^f  trtr  3ft  ft  t, 
ffrwt  3fR  FWR  Fit  1 1  wt  FW^  TRt  ft  WTf  t§T  t  FF%  ftHWT  I,  FtRwr  Tftt  tlFTt 
3RT  TFtw-TFtw  FFlf  t?T  t  TfWT  Ft  F#  I  3TR  ’TtRWT  Tftt  #FTft  t  WTW  t  WRW,  Ft 
FIW  FTTFtt  FRt  t  3TR  ftFft  #FR  Fit  1 1  3TW  FTTTFT  tw  Ft  FWT  ?FtW-TFtW  |  4t  FTT 
WTF  ft  TWRWT  TFT  FWW  FlWT  1 1  tR  TRT  'jferr,  TWTTWT  t  WFcTT  MW  Wt  Wf  |  % 
TWRt-tft  TFT  foft  ttTF-ttTF  I  WT  t  TTW  WTWT  Wit  Ft  ftFTF  1 1  Wt  FWTFT  FW  TfTTT  TWT  WWRt 
fWi  Wift  Ft?  FW  TTM  TFWT I FW  3TFt  irTTW  TFt  TFlt  I  3TtT  FW  WRTT  WT#  I FTT  WTTT, 
ttTT  WTTT  WTF  ’TRW  wtt  I  FTT  WTTT,  ttTT  WTTT  wttf  WJW  TRTW  wtt  1 1  FTFT%  tcTR,  Ft 
fclR  FTT-TftW  WTTT  W|W  I  tftFW  t?T  %  tlWW  if  W#  1 1  t$T  W?t  FWTTf  WTTT  Wit  FTTWtt 
FWT  1 1  ’TTTW  %  fcHF  TFti  FTT-ttTT  WTTT  Wt  TgF  wtt  WJW  1 1  eft  Ft  tTFWT  t  %  FW 


129.  See  item  46. 
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FTT-FtTT  FTTT  FTF  F>?TI  Fl<d  Ft,  FTEET  Rid  FRF  ’-FT  Et  tHMI  FTT  FTK-E  ft11.  FT FT 
FTTFT  I  FTF  FFT  t?  FTTF  Ftf  I  TFFT  FTF  ft  FT  FEET  Ttft  %  3tRJF?  EFT  Ft  -3TIT 
tttf  gT  «[cTtF  ft  tt  -3tf§?=F  EfT  Ft,  fTEFlF  FFFF,  TTFfF,  FfFT-FfFT  fTTITTF  3TTT  FTF 
HcT^iti  tf  tt,  -gm  ttf  t  FT#F  F  t  FTt  FFT  FTf£EE  ftnF,  fTTT  Ft  TSTlt  FFtF  I 
TFtf  FTF  FT  ttf  Ft  1 1  FfEt  TTF  Ftf  ft#  |-Ftf  FFTFT,  -rtf  tfF  TTFTFT,  TTF  Fit 
FTT  TTEff  F,  TsTTF  fEt?  I  'jdd  Fid,  OTtF  Fid  t— FTFfT  SdllR  Ft  Fid  1 1  F  tf  FFT  5RF 
1 1  FT,  FTf  FT  FIFT  TFT  t  f#r  I  Ff  FTF  ft  TTFFF  Ft  FgF  F  t  TTF,  FTEET  FT  FFT 
fFF  FFTt  3?tT  fETT  FTEET  3FFT  FIFE  Tt,  ftT  FF  3TTF  Ft  I 

FFT  FFlft  FFTF  FT  TTFFF  tFT  Ft?  FFT  Ft  FFTTt  TTF  Ft  FFTF  FT  TTFFF  ifFT 
Ft,  ftTFf  fFTcRT  #F  FFlt  t?T  Ef  TF%  t  FFFTf  3TFt  F#f  FT  FtFT  Rtf  I  3T1FFTF  Ftf 
ftFFT  I  F1FFTF  F§F  Fit  Fft  FFlt,  Fft-FfREFT  I,  FFFTt  FFlt  FT  ttf  FFF  Ftf 

I  eft  -3TFT  tt  Ff  ?  tt  F?tt  FTF  tf  F  I  ft  FF  FTt  FFFT  FT  Rtf  I  t  Ftf  ft  FFR 
FTF#  t  F#  Ftt  FtFT  R[F  FTFT  I  #T  F#F  FTFRlFf  Ft  Ftf  RlFFT  I  t  FTF  FFF 

I I  FTFTFTFt,  Ft  FF  FT#  I  ft  F  FTF  Ft  Fit  ft  TTFFT  RlF  I  3T#  FFRF  TT  FFT 
FtFTT  TFT  Ftf  TEEF,  t$T  F|F  FFT  I,  ftr  Ft  Ft  Fit  fFFFF  i|f  t 1  TFT  eft  FTFReE 
firm  Ft  I  #T  FTFF  FFt  FTF  Ft  tt  FFJ,  Ft  F^F  tf  Ft,  FFFt  FTF  ttF  Ftf  FT  I 

^fE  %  1%  Ft  drr  Fit  ft,  Frt  ft  FfftrT,  Frt  ftf  Ft  s<jf  ft  tff  tdf  Ft 

FTF)  ft  FT  I  FTFt,  t  F  tt  ft  FFFt  FTTT  FTTT  dfd  ^  Ft  FF  FFt  tIFd,  F  FTF  FTTF  ^  I 
Ft  drr  Ft,  ^  ttf  Fid  ftf-ftfE  ^trt  fttf  Ftt  ?TfFF  FTrff,  f  FFF  Ftd'  Fid'd  i  ottr 
FTTF  Ftt  §Tf^F  #Tt  FFFt  I?  FTtt  TT  Ft#  I  -3TTF  TTfElFT  deT  FtE  #Ft  Tt  I  FF  FTTTFFT 
FFTEf,  FTTTFTFf  F  F#  TTTFFFt  FT,  TEjTFTT  »ft  F§F  FFTTt,  FT#  Ftt  M  #T  Et  FF 
TTfFFT  EFT  Ft  FTTTFFt  %  #T  fFTT^  FftF  t  FF  #T  FTF  FF  TEE  I 

FTF  #  FTEEt  FTTFFT  F§F  TTW  FT  FFf  TEEFT,  FFtfe  F  FF5TT  Tift  FTTF  FT  FF§TT 
Ft  F§F  FF  FT  I,  FfFTF  ^  EfT  FTTFFT  FFTFT  t%  ^Tt  FF  #F  fFFTT  FFt  1 1  TTTT 
OTTFFt  tt  TTFFTFT  I  -3TtT  FTTTt  FTF  FFTFT  1 1  tt  Eft  TTTFTT  FTFT  f%  -TTF  fFFTTF  I 
Ft  Fftf§T5T  Ft,  -3TTF  FTFt  TTFFTt  TTF  FFTt,  -3TTF  FTTFt  SRT  FF-fE  FTT  FFFtF,  #T 
tt  F)»  TTTFTF  F  TTlF  Ft  3TTT  TRRF  F  FT  3TTF  FFT  FFt  F  FTFt  <dd  F,  Ft  ^dl-dl'Jdl 
Ft  FtFfT  I  FFFT  FTF  3TIFFT  FtFT  I  Ft  F  Fit  3T1FE  TTFFTF  Ft  ttT  TTF5T  %  FFt  eft  I 
^rrF  FTF  t,  TTTF  FTFt  Flft  FTF  F^E  FFT  Ftt  FTfF  fF  FTF  Ft  Ttf  1 1  3TF  F  tt 
Ff-Ft  TTTETTT  Fit  t-ftwtt§T,  FtFFT,  Fftr^E  FTtTF,  TRt  ttF  Fit  I  Ft,  #T  FTF 
Ft  JETF  FTFF  I  tfFTF,  tfdrF  FFFT  FTF  FFFFT,  FFFt  •3TftFTT  Ft  TtF  FFt  TTF, 
FTF  FftFTT  FFTt  t  fFF  FtFF,  FTlftF  ft  FFFT  t  FFf  FF  F  FF  I  FFtfFT  FF  FTFt 
t  tFr  FftFT  t  FffEE  FtF  FFt  FF  t  FTF  F,  ttT  tttFTft  t  TFTF  F  FlF  I  FTlftF 

tffeF  fF  fRift  fReett  Ret  tF  t  fit  titffTt  f  FtF  ftf!  F,  ftr#  Reetf  ^ft 

t,  ftFTt  -3TFEE  ttt  tt,  FTFt  "gF  fF  FFft  Ft  tFFTF  FTF?  F,  FFtt  F  ttlT  FtF  I 
Ft  FF  tt  FFTFF  Tlfniddl  FF  tt  F  FT  FF  FFt  t  FFt  TtREER  F^F  fFF  ttT  FFFT, 
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FFlft  Ft-Ft  FTETfft  ft  FfftFFT  FFT  ft  Flftft  |  FFTF,  FEEfft  ^RTTF  ftft,  Flftt  fft  FFT 
d-ft,  ilfftd  Fft  FTF  %  Fft,  Fftffft  6?ft-6?ft  FF  FTFft  ft  fft  MHdi  ft  FTF  ft  % 
FfftFFT  Ft,  #T  ft?T  3  TIT#  ft^E  2jt%  %  #T  Fft,  Etfftp  ft^T  FT  ft  FrafFTTtft  FTCftt 
TTcE  ft$T  ft  SETS!  %  ddH  ft  FF  villi),  TTEERf  ft)d><  ftfft '^T^t,  sft  ftf  fttr  did  s?,  ft  Fftft, 
dtRh-i  [ftd  d<$  %  ftft  ftft  3TTFTT  3EFT  fft  3TFPT-3TFFT  ft-dlddl  ft  FTTT  dpft  I  ft  Ft 
di)  FTft  d lit  ft  ft  ftft  FTFTf  3Elft  I  -3ftT  Ft  dlft,  ■Hid  SEffftETft  dlft  F  ft  ft^T  Fit  ddF 
ftft  Ftt  ftr  FTlft  JEF  #T  T#  fttftf,  fttftf  3Et  3ETFT  FTFT  I  Eft  3ET  ’ft  Fftf  HPT  I  3TR 
JEF  FF  ftt  I  FTT  FTF  ft  ft§T  FftFT  I 

ftftEF  ttcE  FTF  #F  3TFT  FTF  Rif,  Fit  FTF  I,  FFTTT  ft$T  F|F  3TfT  1 1  ftft  FFEEt 
ddldl  %  Rb-rll  FFT  F  I  FTFft  ft  FF5  fttF  fftft  ftf  Ffft  FFF-FF7,  F5FT  dJIIF  1JTF  ft, 
3EFT  FFTTF  ftft  FrF5  qfSFF  ft,  3EFT  FftsR  ft  FSET  ftft  sfftF,  ft  FST  ft$T  1 1  FTtft 
3TFF-3TFF  FlFTft  f ,  sp  FFlft  ft$T  ft  3TFF-3TFF  Sift  Ft  1 1  %F[  Sift  I,  FTF1F  I 

h,tmhh1'  ff  sift ,  tm  sift  I  idftftf  ff,  ^erf  siftl,  fttesifttftftFftfETFft 

■ftfr  ftf  1 1  ft  FF  Sift  FFlft  ftF'  3E  t,  Flft  ft9T  ft  ft^T  Fit  JR  Ff,  FF  ftt  ft?T  ft  f  I  ftt 
FFR  Fft  ft  FFT  t  Sift,  ft  ftF  ft  ft  Fft  I  FFT?  Sift  F?I  ft?T  ft  FTFT  FT  FFlft,  FfttF-3EftF 
Ft  FFR  FTF  JR  I  FTF  -3##  ft  ft?T  ft  Fft  FFT  FT,  FF  FFT  3TTFT  FT,  dfftsIH  if  I 

ft  FFfftf  FFlft  ftT  ft  FFlft,  FFlft  ft$T  %  3T%E  EFT  I,  3TETF-3TETF  TEF  I,  nft?T 
3TFF  I,  FETF-FTTF  FTFT  I,  3ETF  Sift  t  oftT  fftft  fttT  FTF  t,  3TETF-3TETF 1 1  ?Fft 
ftftE  EFT  1 1  FFft  ^?T  ^f  3TFff  did  i,  3T^F)  EFT  Ft^  dllt?4),  <tidH  31'1'Fi  EFT  ^ 
F#  Ff%  FT%if  RtETif  FF^f  ^  Ff  I  3PfcEFT  ^tf  ifFT  I  #T  FFETT  #  itFT  1 1  3ffT  TJFFTT 
c?l F)  Ff  Ff  vidi)  ?lfFF  FFFff  i,  Fl?f  Ff  6dlf  FFii-FFii  Ff  FT%,  FF  FiFFfE  FT  Fli|, 
FF  Ff  -Flit  3ftE  6 Hit  di)i  Ff  FT  Ft  FTTO  FF  if  FiFFT  FF  df  I  FRF 

3ft  FFETT  FgF  ft  3TTF$FF)  ft  FFft  Fftl  Ft  FF  3TRt  Fft  FF  FFft  I  3TfE  FF5FT  ft  FEt 
WFTt  FFRf  RFFT  Fft  I  fftaft  Fft,  fFF  ftt,  3TTFF  ftf  FF5FT  I  fttEFft  FTF  RFFT,  FER 
FRft  fft  Ft-ftt  FFTt  ^§T  ft  Sift  I  FFFF  FF  3IER  FRft  1 1  ftt  FFRT  Sift  I  FFFF  FF 
FRcfft  1 3FFE,  #T  ^Flft  ft  Sift  FF  ftt  FF  FIFE  FRft  I,  FF  FFft  ft$T  Fft  JFftf  FE|fF 
1 1  3T$tf3E  FFTF  ft  FTSlft  FT  fftlF  fftlT  ft  3TF  F3E,  ft  FFR  FTF  ft  Fftf  Flftt  I  fft 
FFft  Sift  FF  3FFT  Fltt  #T  ^ift  ft  Sift  FF  ftt  3TIFT  Fltt,  FF  3ft  T^Flft  Sift  FF  3TTFT 
FftFT  I  ft  Ff  Fit  TRE  TPFFT  ftf  FTF  1 1  Ft  FF  ft?T  Fft  TT3EFT  F|F  ft  FTF^FFT  I,  fftf 
ft  Fft  FTFFT  Flftt  I,  fftf  ft  FF  FFFftfF  sftFFT  FEtlftft,  fftf  ft  FF  Fqftt  ftftt 
Fft  Ffftf  fttr  FFT  3TTFF  ft^FfiFtFFftFFlftl,  FFTTf  §lfftT  FFT  ft  Flftt  1 1 
Ft  R3EFT  Fft  FTF  FTF  FTF  Tft  I  ft  Ff  FTFft  FT|FT  FFTF  ft§T  gftET  ft  FFT,  FTF#T  ft 
FFT,  FTlfftF  fft  FFlft  ft§T  ft  FgF  FFT%  ft  Fft  I  ftft  FFft?  ft  FTfftftF  ft  FFft  I  RFT 
FTfft  FTTFft,  ttcE  FETFft,  FTlft  TTTF  TFTFT  wftt,  FTTFft  Tgftt  Fft,  FTEEt  ftft  Fft,  FTTft 
FTF  fftni  F  FRt,  ftt  FFFft-FTPJF  Fft,  Tftnftf  ft  FTF  fFFT  FFTft  FFTF  Fft  fft  FFTft 
FFTF  3ET  FFFT  d^fid  ft  FFT,  FF  TF  Fft,  3TtT  TTFTF  3fS  Fft  I  FfT  ftftFT  ft  3Eft  ftft 
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FFF#  F#  1 1  #TTR  F§F  ##T  I,  TIT#  FF#  #?T  #  RTF  FT  FF  I TRTF  F# 
F#T#F#  I  #  F#  #  ^  FF#  F#  #t?FT  #  3?#  5#  Ft  #  FTf##F  F#  #t  ?FTFT  1 1  FF 
Ft  FR#  I  #?T  #  TTF  ##f  F#  HR  #,  HFFFT  Ft,  FTTFT  FF  #tFF  Ft,  F##  ?#HT  FF 
F?  F  t#  3##  F#  R#t  FT,  #  TR  FTF#  1 1  Ft  #  FFT  FFF  Ft  FFT  F?  HTf##F  F#  ’ft 
FFRT  #,  FTFT-5T#'  5#FT,  FF  TFT  %  I  Ft  fTT  FFF  %  FF  #$T  F#  HHc|d  FFT  Ft  ##  RFHT 
Ft  ##£,  ’JTTHHR,  #HT# ,  #fe,  #F,  #TFTF,  FR#t,  #t-#t  T#t  I  RT#  #H  #  ##  FT# 
Ft-Ft  RIFT  “ft  Ft,  FFF#  ’ft  RF?FT  Ft,  FF  HFT$Tf#F  FFT#  #  FT#  1 1  for  F#  F##  #F? 
F#  TTF?FT,  FF  ##t  #  F##  I  FF  Ft  3TF  #f  FF  T#  I  #f#?F  3TfT  ##t  %  F##  I 

#  3TFT#  FIFFT  ff%  #T  FTT  FTF#  F  F#  FFFlft  t  FFT  3TtT  FTFF  #  H?l#  I 
FH  FTFT  #,  FFF?  Ft#  #  F#  H#  FfFT  HT%R  I  #TH#  I,  TTTFTFTf#F?'  #TH# t  #t  f#? 
S#  FF  FR  #  #  HFT#  F?TT#f  t,  H#  FF  FTF  #  #>  #T#  FT#  F?TT#t  I  f#TT#  #?T  F# 
Fit#  Ft  I  £#  ?M  ##T  #,  £#  FF  FF  FTFF  F#,  FFFT  FTFF  F#,  #f#?F  F#  Ft  FTF 
#§T  F#  TTH#tf#  #  #  FT#  Ft  TR#tf#  #  TfTTF  ###■##£#’#  TTTJH  Ft  H1FT  1 1 
FFf#tT  %  FTFRlfttF  #THT#f  #  F#  T[T  TFHT  I  ##  #HF?T  FTT  FTF  %  FTF  FTTFT  I, 
##  FTT  FTF  ft  FFlft  FTFF  3TH#  Ft#  HT##t,  FR  #  TR5TFT  ft#?  HF#  3TF#  F#t, 
##  ft  I  HFF  #  Fp?  #FT#  #  HFT  t,  HF  FF  FFF  Ft  FFT  I  Ht-H#  H#  % 
FTTTTTT#  F#  ft  |  F#t  FF?  f#?  HtFT  FTFFF,  Ht#  %  FF  ?##  FFTTTT#  FFT  dF,  Hf#  # 
FF  FF  FFT#  FTFF?,  H#  #  FF  ##t  F?  FTFTF  ##  FFT#,  F§F  Fp?  I  #  FF  FFF  Ft# 
1 1  FF  #  FFT#  F?f  FFT  FTF  F^  #t5T  FT  f#T  TT#?  I  #t  FtFT  TF  M#r  RTF  F#H 
Ft  f#R  ##  ##R  f%  FRF  #  FFT-FFT  F#t  FT#  Ft  T#  1 1 

Ft  #  FT#  #  FTF#  F?FT  FTFFT  f  I  F#  FF  FT#t  FF  FF  TTFF  TTTFHT  FTTFT  #  ## 
FTF  FT  Fl#t  I,  F?#t  I  ##  FF#  JTF  #FT  I  #t#t  F#,  =hf#Hl4  ?t#t  #,  #f#?F  FF 
FFT  F#  I  F#t  FF?  FF#  FFf,#  Ft  I  F#f  FFf  #FT  FT  F  F#TT,  ?TFTF  FTF  #  #  FT# 
Ft  #t,  F#t  FF?  F#  1 1  Ft  Ff#F  ^  FtFT  FT  F?T^#  FT  #t  FFT  I  FFf  FF  FRTFT I  Ft 
FFFF  FTFFT  FRFT  #  I  FF#  FFF  FT  FTFT  Ft  FTF  F#  FIFT  FR  FFF  RF?  FTFT 
FFHT  f#  FFf  F  #  FT  #,  FF#  F^F  #FT  FTFTFT  F#  1 1  #f#H  t#F  FT#  #  FF 
FF  T#  I,  FF  Ft#  #t  FFTF-FH##  #,  FFFT  Ft#^F,  #?T  FF  f#$FF  F#,  f#T  FF# 
Ft  F?TF  FT#  FT#  #  FT  -3TF#t-FTF#t  FFF  F#  ##  Ft#  #  F#  I  FT#  ##t  #  f#?FTF  Fit’ll, 
FTTFFT#  #  F#T  F?#t,  FTR9T#  FT#,  ##  F#t  FTF  #  F?TF  FF  FFFRT  Ft  I  #  FT#  FF# 
TTR#  t  ##  #  FTFTTT  f  FTF  TR#  FTTF#,  TFT#t  FT#  FF  F?T#  F#f,  #f#?F  TR#TR  f# 
FTT#  #t#  41  fd  FFT  #,  F#t  did  #  #  I 

3t#  FF  F#-F#  FT#  #,  FT  RF?  #t  F#ld  #,  TRE  FFT  FF  #,  FFF#  TfTTT  F##  #tf# 
F#t  #  FgF  ^TTFT,  Ft  TFT#t  =Ff#TT  F#  #R  FTFF^  #t  TRF?R  F#  Fl#t  #FT  FF#t  #tf# 
TR3T#  #1  #FFT  #tf#  #,  F#t  FTTTR  #  F#ff#?  FF#  FFF#  #t  FF5  F?TFT  F#  FFFT, 
1H  fefT  ^TT  WT  ^Ml  I  WIT  WW  FtrfT  rft  WW\  3il^lHIS^T  ^TT 
eft  W  WFx\  1 1  I  OTFT  #  ? 
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^Mchd  RE  RRHT  ^tfo#E7^T^tfoRte^ETEET#t,  R^RET  ^ 
ETTT  #7  ET-RTT  RLE  3  STTRE  E§R  ^fRRT  RF  T#  t, 

F^RFETt  I  ^REETt^fU^Rt  E7ET  RRRt 

fFTETRT  t,  E^  %  PlEM^I  RE  oftT  PlRM^  RE,  FRET  3  TRo-^:  R^  EETF  %, 
EETER  %,  ETRTR#  E# ,  FRfTF  %,  EStf^  %,  RT  RTF  TT  RTE  *ft  Rf  #F  ^T  ift  R^TT  I 

ET  RE,  ETERE  SRTc|R  I  ER  t  ETET  f  ^  W  ^  f%E  I 

ErRER! 

ETE  ETE  EEftEE  Et  R#E  ?ftE  ER-EEfF^E!  Edfl’E!  ERfFEE 

RET  RET  ETEE  EE?  TFT  ^  EE  ET  ^T,  RRo  R1R  RET  ET7  RE  E— FE  RRR  RE  RFE 
RRf  REF  1 1  EKE  RRT  I?  ERE  ETfeT  #  EKE  Rot  EEET  I  #T  fER  EKE  ^  f^RT 
FE  RER  RR  #  I,  Rt  RRR  RET  ET  FT,  RRTf  RE  Ft,  Rt  RRR  RRT  1 1  ^  ETEEET  cfr  Ef 
R^-f  RtRRRE  RRRFtRri  RF  RfE  ERTt  |  ftj  FEE  R^ET  EE  HERREf 

Rot  TpEETE  <51  Ro'  Ft,  TETTER  R^Rt  Rot  RRRR  %  I  3fK  E^t  EFT  JTR  FlET  t  R^RT  Rot 
FRTETE  EFT  3EEE7T  FT  R?T  t  TRET,  EEET  RRR  EEET  t  fE>  3R<E  EEETE  FT,  RRTTRo 
(et!  TR^  FPt,  cHli?  6  M ,  T%-RiU  FlET,  RET  ^t  3oR I  EKd  Rod  RE  FKTT  I  EE  I 

[Translation  begins 

Mr  President,  Sisters,  Brothers,  and  Children, 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  been  able  to  come  so  seldom  to  my  state  and  my 
district.  The  desire  is  always  there.  But  now  I  have  not  one  district  but  the 
whole  of  India  as  my  constituency.  I  love  all  the  districts  and  the  states  of 
India.  So  my  time  gets  distributed  among  them.  Even  so,  it  is  my  duty  to  come 
more  often  to  my  own  district  and  I  feel  sad  when  I  am  not  able  to  do  so.  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me. 

Allahabad  as  well  as  most  of  the  districts  of  Uttar  Pradesh  are  very  backward 
and  in  urgent  need  of  help.  But  outsiders  cannot  help  the  district  to  develop.  It 
is  the  people  themselves  who  must  do  so  by  working  hard.  Still,  a  little  help 
goes  a  long  way. 

So  I  am  here  for  a  short  while.  I  do  not  even  remember  if  1  have  ever  come 
this  way  before.  I  am  happy  to  have  got  this  opportunity  to  meet  all  of  you  and 
to  see  the  men,  women  and  children  who  lined  the  roads.  It  makes  me  feel  that 
I  have  come  here  to  this  large  family  of  mine,  of  this  district  of  Allahabad.  Now 
that  I  am  here  I  would  like  to  share  a  few  thoughts  with  you. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  here  is  the  heavy  rains  we  have  been  having  in  this 
region.  I  shall  visit  the  flood-affected  areas  too.  This  year  we  have  had 
unprecedented  rains  all  over  the  country  and  floods  in  which  hundreds  of 
villages  have  been  washed  away,  in  Bihar  and  elsewhere.  We  have  to  face  these 
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calamities  with  fortitude.  We  cannot  run  away  from  them.  We  have  to  face 
them  squarely  and  look  for  some  solution. 

We  have  been  searching  for  a  long  time  for  the  ills  that  are  afflicting  India. 
I  am  not  referring  to  physical  sickness.  The  greatest  malady  which  affects 
India  is  her  poverty.  How  is  that  to  be  removed?  We  want  to  ensure  that  the 
people  get  the  essential  things  of  life.  As  I  was  coming  here,  a  woman  in  one 
village  told  me  that  there  was  no  hospital  in  or  around  her  village.  In  another 
place,  they  need  a  middle  school.  I  have  already  been  made  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  for  it.130  So  we  need  schools  and  hospitals  and  roads  everywhere.  Above 
all,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  the  poverty  which  afflicts  the  people. 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  problem  which  has  been  dogging  our  footsteps 
right  from  the  time  we  got  freedom?  We  have  set  up  committees  and 
commissions  and  drawn  up  Five  Year  Plans.  Two  have  been  completed  and 
now  the  Third  Plan  has  begun.  We  began  this  task  twelve  years  ago  and  I  think 
that  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  this  time.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  development  in  the  country  and  the  standard  of  living  has  improved 
somewhat.  It  is  not  uniform  in  all  the  places,  and  in  some  places  there  has  been 
very  little  development. 

Education  has  spread.  Hospitals  are  coming  up  and  other  things  are 
happening.  The  task  has  just  begun.  We  hope  that  by  the  time  a  couple  of  more 
Plans  are  completed,  the  impact  on  the  people  would  be  more  noticeable.  There 
will  be  more  employment  and  increase  in  production  from  agriculture  and 
industries.  The  more  we  produce,  the  greater  the  wealth  which  will  be  available 
to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do?  After  all, 
we  cannot  provide  government  jobs  to  everyone  in  the  country.  People  must 
do  other  things  and  work  hard  to  produce  something,  whether  it  is  from  land 
or  some  small-scale  industry,  etc.,  which  will  benefit  them  as  well  as  the  nation. 
There  are  many  other  possibilities  in  the  country.  Our  statistics  show  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  more  in  some  regions 
and  less  in  others.  But  the  country  is  marching  towards  progress. 

There  has  been  a  great  spread  of  education  in  India.  I  think  that  within  the 
next  five  years,  there  will  not  be  a  single  child  in  India,  boy  or  girl,  below  the 
age  of  eleven,  who  does  not  go  to  school.  Schooling  will  be  compulsory  and 
free.  We  are  making  arrangements  for  this.  I  want  that  the  school  children 
should  wear  uniforms,  for  it  looks  good.  Another  thing  that  we  are  planning  to 
do  is  to  provide  mid-day  meals  in  schools  for  children.  All  this  has  already  been 
done  in  some  states,  especially  Madras.  Their  children  get  uniforms  and  mid- 


130.  See  fn  128  in  this  section. 
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day  meals  in  school.  So  they  are  growing  strong  and  doing  well  in  their  studies. 
We  would  like  to  do  all  these  things  for  everyone.  But  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from?  Where  does  government  get  money  from?  It  does  not  drop  from 
heaven.  The  money  in  the  treasury  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  in  the 
form  of  taxes.  So  the  more  the  people  earn,  the  greater  will  be  the  nation's 
savings  which  can  be  utilized  for  the  country’s  development. 

About  three  months  ago,  we  began  the  Third  Plan.  It  is  our  ambitious 
scheme.  First  of  all,  we  want  to  increase  our  agricultural  production.  The 
farmers  do  not  produce  enough  from  land  at  the  moment.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  of  land  in  other  countries  is  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  or  even  more 
than  in  India.  If  we  too  could  double  or  treble  our  production,  you  can  imagine 
how  much  wealth  there  would  be  in  the  country.  Not  only  in  the  West  but  even 
in  Egypt  which  is  a  neighbour  of  ours  in  Asia,  the  production  is  much  higher. 
We  have  to  consider  why  we  produce  so  little.  Anyhow,  as  you  know,  one  of 
the  essential  requirements  for  agriculture  is  water.  If  there  is  no  water  for 
irrigation  it  creates  great  difficulty.  So  we  have  made  arrangements  for  irrigation 
wherever  possible.  But  there  are  other  factors  too.  Good  seeds,  good  fertilizers, 
etc.,  should  be  used.  There  are  many  such  requirements  as  you  know.  But  the 
fundamental  thing  is  to  think  of  agriculture  as  a  science  which  needs  to  be 
learnt.  There  has  been  great  progress  in  agriculture.  We  cannot  continue  to  use 
outdated  methods  of  production  which  were  in  use  a  thousand  or  five  hundred 
years  ago.  New  techniques  have  to  be  adopted,  new  ploughs  and  implements 
used  to  increase  production.  All  this  is  possible  and  the  only  thing  is  for  people 
to  understand  the  new  developments  which  have  taken  place.  There  is  no 
magic  formula  for  all  this.  India  can  advance  only  through  hard  work.  The 
harder  we  work,  the  greater  will  our  progress  be.  There  is  no  alternative  to 
hard  work  and  planning.  We  cannot  go  around  with  a  begging  bowl  asking 
other  countries  to  help  us.  That  would  not  be  proper.  We  will  have  to  work 
hard  for  India’s  progress.  All  the  countries  which  are  developed  and  wealthy 
today  have  done  so  by  hard  work.  But  hard  work  has  to  be  backed  by  intelligent 
planning.  A  fool’s  hard  work  is  wasted.  Intelligent  work  means  adopting  the 
new  techniques  invented  by  modern  science.  There  are  new  techniques  of 
agriculture,  use  of  good  seeds  and  fertilizers  and  new  ploughs,  etc.,  which  we 
must  adopt.  The  method  of  production  from  land  remains  the  same  as  it  has 
always  done  for  thousands  of  years.  But  new  ways  of  serving  and  looking 
after  the  land  are  being  invented  and  the  more  we  serve  the  land,  the  better  the 
production  becomes.  So  we  must  understand  these  things,  particularly  the 
youth  who  are  studying  in  schools  and  colleges.  Education  is  not  meant  for 
people  to  go  in  search  of  white-collar  jobs  in  the  cities.  I  do  not  like  that. 
Educated  young  people  must  go  back  to  the  villages  and  adopt  new  methods  of 
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farming  and  help  to  uplift  the  rural  areas.  If  they  do  that  immediately  the  condition 
of  the  villages  would  improve.  Small-scale  industries  must  be  set  up  in  the 
villages  to  provide  employment  and  increase  national  wealth.  This  is  an  obvious 
but  a  very  significant  fact. 

You  find  electricity  in  the  urban  areas,  in  Lucknow  and  Allahabad.  If  it 
were  to  reach  the  villages,  the  rural  areas  will  be  transformed.  For  one  thing, 
there  will  be  better  illumination  but  that  is  not  important.  Electricity  is  a  source 
of  power  which  can  do  great  things.  It  is  essential  for  running  industries.  Once 
electricity  is  available  to  the  villages,  small  industries  will  come  up  and  provide 
employment  for  the  young.  Electricity  can  be  used  for  agriculture  too.  So  we 
must  do  these  things  first.  People  often  come  to  me  with  their  grievances  and 
they  are  welcome  to.  But  1  do  not  have  a  magic  pill  which  will  alleviate  all  your 
suffering.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  work  hard.  Everyone  in  the  country 
must  work  hard  in  mutual  cooperation  and  harmony.  India  is  progressing  and 
I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  it  will  gather  greater  momentum  in  a  few  years. 
The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  improve  farming  and  produce  more. 

The  average  yield  in  Allahabad  is  not  very  good.  I  do  not  know  exactly  but 
I  think  it  is  eight  or  nine  maunds  of  wheat  per  acre.  But  I  remember  that  three 
or  four  years  ago  there  was  a  farmer  in  a  tehsil  of  Allahabad  district,  across  the 
Yamuna,  who  said  he  had  produced  fifty,  forty-nine  and  a  half  maunds,  of 
wheat,  from  one  acre  of  land.  Just  imagine  the  difference  between  nine  and 
fifty  maunds.  He  was  an  ordinary  farmer,  a  Kurmi,  who  managed  to  produce 
fifty  maunds  through  sheer  hard  work.  It  is  true  that  he  looked  after  his  land 
well  and  used  fertilizers,  etc.,  but  if  everyone  in  the  country  could  do  this, 
India  will  become  extremely  wealthy  and  resources  would  be  available  to  set 
up  industries.  This  will  transform  the  face  of  the  nation  completely. 

The  majority  of  the  landholdings  in  India  is  not  very  large.  The  small  fanners 
consequently  lack  the  resources  to  adopt  improved  techniques  and  buy  small 
machines  and  tools.  They  have  to  take  loans.  In  the  past,  they  used  to  borrow 
from  the  moneylenders  but  now  there  are  banks.  The  only  way  to  help  the 
small  farmer  is  through  cooperative  societies.  An  individual  farmer  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  buy  new  implements  and  fertilizers,  etc.  But  if  fifty  or 
hundred  farmers  in  a  village  get  together  and  form  a  society,  they  can  do  all 
these  things.  They  can  take  loans  through  the  cooperative  society  to  buy  seeds 
and  fertilizers  and  good  ploughs.  Moreover  the  middleman’s  profit  will  be 
eliminated.  You  can  get  loans  through  the  cooperative  societies  at  low  rates  of 
interest.  Therefore  cooperative  societies  are  most  essential.  The  farmer’s  title 
to  the  land  will  remain  intact.  Nobody  can  take  that  away.  But  cooperative 
societies  can  help  in  a  number  of  ways,  including  buying  and  selling.  The 
profits  as  well  as  the  losses  are  shared  by  the  members  of  the  cooperative.  It 
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has  become  quite  an  accepted  thing  all  over  the  world  to  have  cooperative 
farming.  Even  in  India,  wherever  cooperative  societies  have  been  formed, 
agriculture  has  improved. 

I  came  here  from  the  South.  We  had  our  annual  session  of  the  AICC  in 
Madurai  near  Rameshwaram  where  there  is  a  big  temple.  Congress  leaders 
from  all  over  the  country  had  assembled  there  to  consider  a  programme  of 
action  for  future  development  in  the  country.  The  election  manifesto  which 
was  adopted  at  the  session  is  being  published  in  various  regional  languages.11 
We  want  to  put  before  you  a  picture  of  India  and  what  her  future  is  likely  to  be. 
What  is  India  or  Hindustan  or  Bharat?  It  is  a  vast  country  with  fourteen  or 
fifteen  huge  states.  Uttar  Pradesh  is  only  one  of  them.  Some  of  the  other  states 
are  even  larger.  I  had  gone  recently  to  Rameshwaram,  which  is  a  thousand 
miles  away,  to  meet  the  people  assembled  from  all  over  the  country.  Kashmir, 
also  a  part  of  India,  is  a  thousand  miles  away.  Similarly  Bengal,  Assam  and 
Orissa  in  the  east,  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat  in  the  west  and  the  other  provinces 
are  all  parts  of  India.  What  kind  of  edifice  of  a  new  India  do  we  envisage?  Well, 
one  thing  is  clear,  that  poverty  has  to  be  eliminated.  Arrangements  have  to  be 
made  to  provide  the  people  with  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  like  food,  clothes, 
and  houses  to  live  in,  education,  health  care,  etc.  Nobody  should  be  without 
these  basic  things  of  life. 

Health  care  is  essential  and  arrangements  have  to  be  made  to  build  hospitals 
everywhere  though  the  best  thing  is  to  ensure  that  people  are  so  healthy  that 
doctors  are  not  needed.  As  you  know,  malaria  is  a  terrible  disease  in  which  the 
patient  gets  very  high  fever.  The  malaria  germs  are  carried  by  mosquitoes.  So 
we  started  a  war  on  malaria  by  filling  up  puddles  of  dirty  water  where  the 
mosquitoes  would  breed  and  spraying  insecticides  everywhere.  Malaria  has 
been  almost  eradicated  from  India.  In  the  past,  as  many  as  two  lakhs  of  people 
used  to  die  of  malaria.  Now  it  has  been  eradicated.  This  is  the  kind  of  health 
care  that  is  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  step  towards  good  health  is 
to  ensure  that  everyone  gets  a  good,  nutritious  diet.  So  these  are  the  various 
things  which  we  are  concerned  about.  To  plan  for  the  future  it  is  essential  to 
understand  what  we  are  at  present.  What  is  the  kind  of  India  that  we  want 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  hence?  That  is  not  a  very  long  period  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  which  has  a  history  dating  back  to  thousands  of  years.  We  have  to  draw 
a  mental  picture  of  that  future  and  work  for  it. 

What  are  the  tasks  before  us?  The  first  thing  is,  of  course,  to  increase 
agricultural  production.  Farmers  must  be  taught  to  adopt  the  new  techniques. 


131.  See  fn  129  in  this  section. 
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Young  people  must  be  trained  in  agricultural  colleges  and  then  put  to  work  in 
the  field.  The  basic  requirements  of  agriculture  are  canals  for  irrigation,  good 
seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.  Then  comes  the  question  of  clothes  and  housing.  So  the 
problems  are  innumerable  and  it  is  essential  to  have  a  clear  mental  picture  of 
the  future  in  order  to  solve  them. 

The  structure  of  society  is  very  important.  Firstly,  we  feel  that  the  structure 
of  our  society  must  be  such  that  everyone  gets  equal  opportunities  to  progress 
which  is  not  so  at  present.  There  are  thousands  of  young  children,  both  boys 
and  girls,  who  do  not  get  the  opportunity  of  being  educated.  So  the  first  thing 
is  equality  of  opportunity  instead  of  only  the  rich  getting  it.  We  want  to  gradually 
ensure  equal  opportunities  for  everyone.  It  cannot  be  done  at  once  because 
India  is  a  vast  country. 

However,  two  decisions  have  been  taken:  first,  to  provide  free  education 
up  to  primary  schools;  two,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  bright  youngsters, 
boys  and  girls,  for  higher  education.  They  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  through 
lack  of  money.  That  is  wrong.  These  things  will  become  possible  gradually  as 
development  takes  place.  The  only  way  to  solve  our  problems  is  by  increasing 
production  in  various  ways,  in  agriculture,  industries,  etc.,  which  will  provide 
employment  for  millions  of  people.  The  greater  the  production,  the  more  savings 
there  will  be  to  invest  in  tasks  of  development. 

I  cannot  go  into  all  the  details  because  the  problems  are  extremely  complex. 

I  have  merely  given  you  an  idea  about  what  the  general  thinking  is.  You  must 
try  to  understand  all  this  and  take  advantage  of  it.  As  I  said,  those  of  you  who 
are  farmers  must  form  cooperative  societies  through  which  you  can  buy  new 
implements,  sell  the  produce,  take  loans,  etc.  You  will  find  that  you  can  double 
or  treble  production.  It  is  up  to  you  to  understand  these  things. 

Secondly,  you  may  be  aware  of  the  new  and  revolutionary  development 
which  is  taking  place  everywhere.  The  bureaucracy  and  officials,  like  collectors 
and  magistrates,  etc.,  have  been  doing  good  work  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
But  the  nature  of  their  work  will  change.  Some  of  their  powers  will  be  taken 
away  and  handed  over  to  the  people’s  representatives,  the  members  of  the 
panchayats,  because  we  want  greater  participation  of  the  people  in  national 
tasks  and  delegation  of  responsibility.  Therefore  the  panchayats  are  being  given 
wider  powers,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  development  in  the  districts  and 
states.  The  new  panchayat  samitis  which  are  being  formed  will  enjoy  greater 
autonomy  and  consequently,  the  powers  of  the  officials  will  be  reduced.  The 
officials  will  be  there  to  guide  and  advise  the  people,  not  to  rule  over  them.  We 
want  that  gradually  the  masses  should  participate  in  the  national  tasks,  not  by 
getting  into  government  jobs  but  through  their  panchayat  samitis.  These  are 
some  of  the  revolutionary  changes  which  are  occurring  all  over  the  country. 
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Both  men  and  women  will  have  to  participate  in  them  in  order  that  the  country 
may  progress. 

However,  you  must  bear  in  mind  a  very  important  thing  which  is  the  size 
of  the  country.  I  have  already  told  you  how  vast  India  is.  Many  of  you  may 
have  travelled  in  the  country.  India  is  a  huge  country  with  large  states  and 
different  languages,  religions  and  lifestyles.  Hinduism,  Islam,  Buddhism,  Sikhism, 
Christianity  and  many  other  religions  are  followed  in  India.  All  of  them,  even 
those  which  are  not  indigenous,  belong  to  India  because  they  have  existed  here 
for  thousands  of  years.  Christianity  came  to  India,  to  our  southern  shores, 
almost  two  thousand  years  ago,  long  before  it  reached  England. 

So  there  is  great  diversity  in  India,  different  provinces,  languages  and 
religions.  Diversity  is  a  good  thing.  But  it  must  not  lead  to  disunity.  There 
should  be  unity  in  diversity,  for  without  unity,  India  will  be  broken  up  into 
fragments  and  become  weak  and  open  to  external  aggression.  Therefore  unity 
is  absolutely  essential  for  our  progress.  Unity  does  not  mean  a  superficial  oneness 
but  true  unity  of  heart  and  spirit.  We  must  respect  not  only  our  own  religion 
but  that  of  others  too  because  that  has  been  India’s  ancient  culture.  Emperor 
Ashoka  had  the  message  of  religious  toleration  engraved  on  stones  and  rocks 
two  thousand  years  ago.  He  has  said  that  respect  for  other  religions  begets 
respect  for  one’s  own. 

So  unity  is  essential  for  our  progress,  for  our  Five  Year  Plans  and  for 
increasing  production.  If  there  is  disunity  among  the  people,  our  strength  is 
eroded.  I  would  say  that  India  had  become  weakened  in  the  past  because  the 
society  was  fragmented  by  the  caste  system  which  created  barriers  among  the 
people  and  imposed  restrictions  and  taboos  on  intermingling.  The  society  became 
shackled  by  them  and  found  itself  unable  to  grow.  So  we  remained  stagnant 
while  other  countries  of  the  world  advanced.  Therefore  we  have  to  get  rid  of 
these  shackles.  We  want  to  ensure  equal  opportunities  for  everyone  and  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  The  caste  system  must 
go.  All  these  things  are  happening  gradually.  If  we  can  build  a  society  in  which 
there  is  unity  and  communal  harmony,  we  will  become  very  strong  and  powerful. 
Nothing  can  stop  us  then.  We  will  progress  on  our  own  steam.  We  are  already 
progressing  but  the  pace  will  be  accelerated. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  you  must  not  be  led  astray  by  people 
bent  upon  inciting  others.  There  are  communal  organizations  which  incite  people 
in  the  name  of  religion  into  acts  which  are  very  harmful  to  the  nation.  Religion 
is  a  very  great  thing  and  must  be  respected  and  followed.  But  if  you  bring 
religion  into  politics,  both  will  suffer.  Therefore  we  must  keep  away  from 
communal  parties  and  work  in  mutual  harmony  and  cooperation  for  the 
betterment  of  the  nation. 
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I  feel  that  we  will  progress  faster  in  the  future.  The  last  few  years  have 
been  devoted  to  preparation  and  now  the  time  has  come  to  reap  the  benefit. 
Huge  steel  plants  have  come  up  because  steel  is  essential  in  every  walk  of  life, 
in  agriculture,  to  make  good  ploughs  and  other  machines,  in  factories  and 
industries.  I  would  suggest  that  if  possible  you  should  travel  in  India  and  see 
for  yourselves  the  big  things  that  are  happening  everywhere. 

I  wanted  to  share  these  thoughts  with  you  because  we  have  to  face  the 
problems  squarely  and  find  a  solution.  For  instance  the  floods  have  caused 
great  hardship  to  the  people.  But  rains  are  not  in  our  control.  Perhaps  one  day 
we  may  be  able  to  control  them,  but  not  at  the  moment.  Though  it  has  now 
become  slightly  possible  to  make  rain  fall.  So  we  have  to  face  this  situation. 
Anyhow,  we  cannot  run  away  from  our  problems  or  panic  or  count  beads. 
The  only  course  open  to  us  is  to  plan  for  the  future  by  consulting  the  people 
and  work  hard  to  achieve  the  goals  we  have  set  before  ourselves.  Everyone 
must  work  hard  at  his  chosen  profession  whether  it  is  farming,  industry  or 
something  else.  This  will  ensure  a  proper  distribution  of  work.  I  want  you  to 
think  for  yourselves  and  understand  these  things  and  not  blindly  follow  someone. 

New  parties  are  coming  up.  One  of  them  is  an  extraordinary  one.  It  has  no 
policy  or  platform  to  speak  of  except  to  abuse  the  Congress  and  the  present 
government  which  is  very  easy  and  does  not  tax  them  in  a  way.  They  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  wag  their  tongues.  They  know  very  well  that  they  will 
never  be  given  the  opportunity  to  hold  the  reins  of  power. 

Anyhow,  these  are  some  of  the  things  which  need  to  be  done.  As  you 
know,  this  is  the  age  of  great  scientific  progress  when  Man  is  thinking  of  going 
to  the  Moon  and  it  will  probably  be  accomplished  very  soon.  We  must  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  world  and  get  out  of  our  old  ruts.  I  have  shown  you  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  through  democratic  methods,  not  coercion.  This 
is  the  way  the  individual  as  well  as  the  nation  can  grow. 

All  right,  thank  you.  Now  I  shall  proceed  to  my  next  destination. 

JaiHind! 

Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  thrice.  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  when  we  talk  of  Bharat,  it  means  ultimately 
the  people  of  India.  India  is  not  merely  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  but  her 
people,  and  it  is  for  them  that  we  are  building  the  edifice  of  a  new  India.  It  is 
the  children  of  today  who  will  be  the  India  of  tomorrow.  Therefore  it  is  very 
important  to  look  after  the  young  children  and  youth  properly.  I  feel  very  sad 
that  they  are  not  being  properly  looked  after.  We  must  make  arrangements  to 
look  after  them  better  because  the  more  children  there  are  who  are  strong  and 
well  educated,  the  brighter  the  future  of  India  will  be. 

Translation  ends] 
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14.  In  Ulda:  Public  Meeting132 

Rffft  TOtT  RTF#  #T  R#t, 

'3TST  TOTR  RTT  TOR  it  Rl#,  giRN  ft  TO#  ftft  #  ft  f#T  |  TOUT  R#  f  f#ft  % 
FRIFMIR  RfRT  #T  RtRFT  R?  TOR  FRT  RjS  FTOT  R?  FTO#  f  RRT  I  TO#  trRT  RRT  Rik 
#  gf,  gf  ft  g#  RIRI,133  TOR  TOTRR?  TO  TOTRT  I  3ft  RTf  TO  TOTR  #R  ft  FR#  RFt 
I  TO  gR  #  4t  TO#,  if  #R?  Rft  I  TOT  f  ft?RT,  ft#  Rft  I,  TTO#  TO  ft  TOTTOfT 
R#T  |  TO  RTF  FTT  FTOR?  f  gfr  TO  Rff  RFRT  fR?  TO  R#  f  TOTRT  SIT,  TO  R# 
TTTOT  gf  ft  TO-TO,  TTt  #T  gf  ftft  I  TTt  gft  TO  f#TTf  I  ff?  TOtftR  TOT  gg  f  TO 
HgTMK  TOTRT  SIT  I  ft#R  TOT  #  ft  RgR  f#  it  #  #T  TOgR  RRF-RFIR  it  TOT, 
TOFT  RgR  Wit  ¥t  iT#  |  ift  TO  TO  TO#  SET  RjU  ftRR  #TO,  TOPTOTT  %^Ft  SET, 

iff  gf  Tgft  gf  i 

TO  f  TOTRit  TO  TOtftR  TOT  #  RIFT#  RlfTO  to  Rif?  RF#  Tit  sift  R#RTf  it, 
gf$R#f  %  RUM  f#TT  SIT,  t#  TTORTO  R?  TO  TOTft  TOTT  RIT  TOR  R$T  gTOT,  TOgR 
TOf-Rf  TOR-  TOt  TO  I  TORT  R%  RITR  ft  Rft  t%  #  FR#  #T  f  T#ft  t,  RfcRT  I  TO# 
fT  TORT,  RRffTOi  TTOTPR  TOi  Rif  TIT#  RTtf  TOR  #  TO#  ft  Rff  t  RRI  Rft-Rft  TOT 
f##  f ,  TORTO  TO  ffTOR  RR#  ft  Rif  I  ft  TOR#  TO  TOFT  RITR  §JR  gTOT  t#  fflR  RTF 

it  rttr  #  rM  gr  ft?  rM  gr  TO#  ftft  t?  totr  rf#  rr-TO#r  it  i  ft  sir-TO# 

TOT  %  TORT  f  TOtT  RR-TO#R  TOT  ftRT  %?  RR-TO#R  RtRT-TOfTOt  Rft  ftRT  f  I  flRT-TOfft 
ft  sRTRTT  #  TO#  %  I  TOR-f#R  ft  ftRT  f  ft  ftR  #  TOT  Tsf#  f ,  TO#  F,  TO#f ,  TOf 
%  ft  TOTR#  RITR  #  TO#  1 1  TOTO  #  RR-<f#R  f ,  TOT  TOlft  #ft  ft  ft  #T  TOf  I 
ft  TOR-R#R  f  RT  TOT  #f  TOftRT  #f  TO#  RR#  RT  TORlf  TO  Rff  RTO,  TOTfT  Rf 
RTf ,  RTf  TOT  TOT#  Rfg,  fff  ft  RRTf ,  RRf  f  RRlf  RT  TORRTf  f ,  f  RR  #T  TO  RR 
f ,  f  RR  ftf  TOT  #T  FRlf  TOR  f  TO#  f ,  RJR  ftf  f ,  TO#  ftf  f  I  ft  TOrf#t 
TOR  #T  #  #  f#RT  gT  RRft  f  ft  #T  f  #  #TT  RTRTR  RgR  RRTRT  f ,  #T  lift 
%  #  RJR  ##E  #T  TORT  f ,  RR  RF  gR  RT  TOR#  RTR  TO  Rif  I 

TOlffR  RSFT  f  ft  RRT 1#  fft  FR  TOTRT  RR  #T  TO  RRlf ,  lift  ft  #t  FR  ##E 
#T  # ,  Rfff#  FRf  #IT  f#  Rft  #  RTTR  f  #T  ftRT  f  tfRT  #ft  it,  TO#  ##? 
#T  #ff  f  #T  flRT  1 1  gRT  gRTF  f  ffRT  TOT  #T  R#,  RTTJR  Rft  TOT  RRT  RTOt  f-RR 
RR,  TOT7F  RR  ff,  #T  #tt  f  ftR-RT#R  RR  ftRT  f ,  R#R  RR  I  ft  RRf  R#  FR 
ft  #T  #  I  #f  TOFff  f#TT?  TOftf  TOTRT  TO#  FR  RR#,  FR  RR#,  TOF#  TOR  Rft 
TO#)  sifl,  TOF#  #R  gR-gR  #  sif,  ftRT  RTF  it  Rift  ffRT  I  f  TTR  RTf  ffRRk  f# 
TOTR  RTRf  I  TOffRT  #T  gTO,  R|R  TOffRT  #T  fTOT  #T  FRlf  RFT  ft  RFI  RRT  #RT-ftRT 


132.  Speech,  13  October  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  NM  No.  1825-1826.  Ulda,  18  miles  from 
Allahabad,  was  part  of  Nehru’s  parliamentary  constituency  Phulpur. 

133.  See  item  13. 
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LETT  gft  TO  %  TOft#  #,  'f#t  eft,  #  TOf#F  EET  gTOT  1 1  g#  fftft  ft,  ft  TOTEET  f 
RlgMK  #  T#ft ft  Tift  EET  TTcFg  ft  W  EE  ftgftgT  gTOT  I,  ETgftt  TOR#,  #tft  Ef 
cbiftjR  e#,  eft  Eigftt,  ttcf  R#  et#  e#  ft,  r?#  to#  t#  ft  #t  t#ET  i  #  tote 
ftt#  #ET  ETTET ft  R  EE  ft,  W  EE  ft,  '-M  'RT  1 1  'RET  EE  E  E#,  TOTE  R  EE 

#  #e  ee  ett  ft,  e#e  ee  et?  ft  #  t#  #t  #  #toe  53#  ft  e?e?  ft  toi#  ft,  toieett 

RTH  FT?TT  %,  E#  Elft  ETT,  31ft  ft§T  ETT  g#T  %  E#f#  Rft  Rift  ETE  TO#ET  £R-#TO?T 
gt#  I,  Rft  R  #-#  cFFT  ET?  EE#  I  fTOEE  #?  TOE  ftgT  ft,  Rft  R  cbKTf# 
EET  EE#  I,  R?t  R  illftlTOFI  ETTET  EE#  I,  ft#  'FIRTH,  Eft  EE??#,  RET  ft  TtTOETT 
##  #  Eg#  #  tftftf,  TOR  R#  TOERtTOTT  #T  gt,  #  f#T  ##  I  R  TOTg  ft  #T  EE 
EEE  ERT  1 1 

RET  #T  T#E  Rf#  ftwft  Rift  EgT  EgE  EE?  EEE  Eg#  ftftftftftfft 
Eft,  TO#  #  ftft  TO#  ft  I  ft  ET#  f#  EgRET  #  #  #T  ft  RET  RET  HT  EET?  EET 
TgT,  ft  EEEET  #T  fHT,  ETT#  ft  gEET,  ftft  TO  ETOTET,  R#  Rift  ft  ET#  ft  E# 
gtr  Rif  TOE  EET  ft$T  ft  EgE  Eg#  ft,  ftft  TO#  I,  TORT  1 1  ft  TET#  EgRT  ftf  ft  ftft 
ft,  R  TEH  EET#  ##?ft?gEET,  Eftf###EE#  TOTET  I  ftt  ETTO  fft  Rift  TOT 
TOE  R  ETg  ft  TO  ftft  Eft  ftft  TElftt  RET  ft  TOE  TO  TIE  I  fftj  TO#E  ft  ftt#  TOET  I 
'3H  TO#E  ft  ftt#  ftt  TOET  4ft  I  TOT  f#  TOTE  #  gTO  TOTTft  ft  ftT  gTO  TOE  Eft  E#  ftt, 
RET  RTE  TOE  gE  ftt  RT  ETO#  ft  Eft  RT  TOE  TOT  ftt  TOTTft  TO#  ft,  ET#  Rft  TOET 
Eft  ET#  I  TOft  E#,  E#  ftt  ER  g?  EgE  ETTET  g?  I  Rft,  TO#  ftftt  ftt  ftft  ftft  ft 
ET  Rift  ftt  #T  ft  ##  ETft-ETft  RT  ftt  TOT  TO#  E#  gTO  ft,  #  tETET  TOR  TOE  ET# 
ft  I  #  Rf  Eft  RT  ETO#  ft  #  ftgT  TO#ET  TO  HE#  ft  TOE#  ftt#  ft  I  TOf?  TElftt  RT 
ft  Eft  TO#  ftt  fttft-fttft  fttTOT  ft  ft#  ft  ftft  EgE  Eftft  Eft  ft  fftroft  ##  TORT  TOE# 
ftt#  ft,  TER  ft,  ETfftTOlgTO?  ft,  ft  EE  E#  fftE#  ET#  ft  ETft-ETft  TOTE#  #E  ft  ftfT 
TOfftET  ftt?E  ft  I  TOR  TOET  TOE  R-fttE-EETE  TOR#  fEETO ETTEEtft# EgE  ETE  fttET 
ft,  EEffftr  TO#ft-TOE#  fTOTH  Eft  §lfftd  E#  ft  f#  TOETO  RT  ft,  TOEE  ft  Eft,  #  Eft, 
ftfftTE  R-fttE  TOR#  fEE#  Eft  ET  R#t  §lfftE  Eg  TOT#  ft  I  TOtT  #  ETTE  EgE  TO5 
TOtT  ft#  TOE#  ETET  ft  ET#  ft,  TOE#  ftft  #t  TORE  ft,  TOTE  E#E  ft  ET#  ft,  ETTEft 
^  ET,  §TTEE  TOTEEft  ##  EETT#,  EgE  gfttEE  ft  fETO  TO#,  ftf#E  TOET  TOTE  #TO  # 
Eft  ftft  TTRF#  T#  TOE#  #,  ERF#  TH,  #TOTE##  #T#  TOE  ft#,  TO#E  #  TOTE 
ftt  #  #,  TO#E  EE  #  ft  E#  ETf  TR  g,  TOf#E  #TO  #  Eft  ftft  TRft  TOTE#  ET#  #TO 
TO#,  #  TOTE#  fftE  TO#  RT  ft  ft  #  Rft  TOTE#  EgT  TOTE  #  ftft  Rft  #  #E  # 
ft#  ftTTT  EET  ft  TO#  ft  #  TOTE#  ETE  EE  TO#  I  #  ft  EE  E#  R  #T  ft  ET#  ft  Eft 
Rft  #T  #  ft#  ER  TO#,  ER  T#  ft  TOTTOETTO  TOftf-TOftf  ft  E#  gft  ft  R#  #T  ft, 
EftTO  #,  ftft  ##  ft  I  ft  TO#  EETE  ft  TOT  TR  g,  #ERE  ft,  EgT  #  ft#  ft  f#TT  R 
ftgT  ET#  ft  EgT,  REE  ggET  ftgT  ET#  g  I  TOE  ETg#  EETE  #  #E  ft,  E#  Rft  TETE 
ETE  #  ft  E#,  ftft  TOTE  ft  ftft  #  #  ft,  ftfftTE  TOE  #  Eft  gTO  ETO#  E#,  E#  TER  #, 
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3  ten,  If  tor,  bee  eAset  H  ettI  fef  Iff  fern  feET,  EfeT  Ibee  eI  i 
If  BElt  l?T  %  E§E  Ell  TRE 1 1  EBIT  EH  I  I  fe  BE  EElf  H  i  H  EfEET 
Iet  eI,  EElife  ip)  #r  eeet  eh  Hf  fe  bet!  etetI  eH  Bnir  f ,  ette  eb  H 

I  HbI  ff,  <slH  A I i  E.§d  e<jI  'Jllcl  1 1  EET  BE  EfeET  EET  E  ER  ll  ET  Iff  TsTFfl? 

^FSTT  ^T%  i^TTT  ^TT%  TTEETT  ^TraET  Wr  Rl^HMrl  ifnii?  ETEEfEffeE# 

nrif  Efeif  ekAeI  Ef  wet  be  et#  H  $  w  eetI  f  ?  if  If  a#  bt  w  am 
EET  #  If  ffe  If  BElt  ferfe  #  fEETE  Hf,  IfTT  #  ffe  I  E  ft,  EE  EET  Bni 
AlNIEd  I  Bl  fey  ETTET  I  Iff  |fTT  IeT  ETTET  I  fe  fefTi  'jMf  i  f  ST  ET  ET  Itlf 
Ef  #ET-#ET  WET  fll  i  BEfet  I  EB#  wife  Hf  %  BE  EflET  fef  E#  Iff  I 
BE%  In  flET  fe  BE  I  Et  EETl  t,  EEffe  BIBT-EBT  EfflST  ||  EBT  EJE  EfifET  g3TT  I 
BE#  fife  if,  If  Elf  few  I TBT  Ef,  BE#  fe#  #  TW  Efff  W  few  i#  ETTT,  BEET 
RET  ftF|  E  MEIE  EE  lET  few  TBT I  RET  RETE  If  ETE  fll  I#  ETE  I'l  STTEE 
EE  EE  ETf#  If  ET  RKS  EE,  ETTB  EE  ETfl  If  I  If  %  ETTT  I  I  I#  W#f  iff  Elf,  I# 

II  BTT-#T  ETE  fET  EE  If  E#IET  fET  E#,  If  BE#  I  ST  E  EE  ETE,  dl&<  EE  E  EfT#  I 
EB#f  ETE  I 

EE  TJE#  ETTT  1 1  fe  BE  BTE  I  I#  EET  If  SJE  E#,  Eiffel#  SJE  E# 

ETEflfE  If,  E§ftE  ?Pf  ETE  E,  EEl  Iff  fel  Ifl  If,  ETEEf  ETE  If  Iff 

feffl  ETEE  ETE  I  EEET  -3Tli  I  BE  ETE  Ef,  If  ETEEE  BETf  ETE  EE%  JE  I,  Iff 
I,  EEEf  BE  EBERT  ETBl  I,  ETE  Iflf  El  If  EBERT  ETBl  I ET  ETE  #E  EEE  ETE 
EBl  EEE  Ef,  El|  EI<j,  I  If  lldl  Elf,  EET  EB  ET  E  ERE  EEE  E,  E  ET  ff 
ItET  I,  3TEET I  IfET  I  Iff  EffEE  I,  ETE  1 1  BEffeT  f|  feff  Tf,  BfT-ETfB  EfE  I, 
Wi  WM  ETET  BE  #E  1 1  BE  #E,  ETEE I EBTTB  ETfl  t  fe  ^E  l§T  El  fife 
El  fEEEE  I  Iff  BEET  ffeT  s[t-5[t  EETE  EETl  I  Iff  EBEf  EEElfE  EfEET  Elf  ETE 
EfE  El,  EBlf  If,  EE!  TgB  ETE  gET,  fef  ^Eff  BE!  EETlf  EEE  E#,  BEff  If  ETE 
gET  1 1  EE  BEl  IfEff  EET#  I  #E  EBfl,  ER  E#f  I,  If  fe  Ifl  E  EE  flf  I 
Iff  Bl  ETW  |  fe  BE  ETE  EfE  I  ETE  BTfef  EEEBT  BETt  ETE  If  EEET  ETf  IfET,  Iff 
BE  EfB  I  IfET  BTfeTT  I  BEETf  ETE  EeI  fe  EET  I  EEB#B  EfJRT  I  Iff  BEl  ETEETT 
EET  ETfET  B  I  Bffe  ffer  ^  |  ETBlIf  ETEEl  EET  If  Elf  EETET  BE  EEE,  Ifea 
BEE  ETE  Ifef  fe  feff  I  ETt  I  EET  ffeET  I,  Bffe  Ell  I  Ifl,  I  sfe-lf!  EEffETl 
EETl  ^  ETf  I  EET  flfET  1 1 

EE  BE  ETfTT  ^  Ife  Bf-lfE  ETl  I,  ETE5EET  ETl  I  BE  Hf  BE  dill  ETf  El ?  b! 
ETl  EElf  EEET  ETf  El-El  EEE  fewl  I,  feff  EET  i  El  EEE  fewl  1 1  ETE  If 
Et  Efe  ilf  ETTE  Ell  I  IfeE  3TTE  If  fffe  EETl  |  If  Iff  %|f  I  gET  I  Bfffel 
BE  If  ETBl  I  ^TTB  If  If  E%  III  ETf  fefEtl,  IfeE  If  BE  A  EEJEET  ?,  dl  I,  BEEf 
Elf  El  EBTB  ?f,  EEl  EBTB  Bf,  Efeffe  ETEETE  If  EBT-fefE  E#  BfET  If  fejB  ETET 
1 1  EET?  i  Eli  I  El  I  fe  Bffe  BITBTETB  ?TBf  I,  ET3EBT I  Bffe,  ETfEEl  Ifei 
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f£,  4  qf  REt  R^f  1 1  RRf  %  RT^  1 1%  Fit  RRR  q^,  #rft  qf^  Rt  #cft  rtf#  ftt^t, 
FffRET  RRft  Fteft  qff ,  cbl<yi^  Rf  RRR  qft  Rt  RFTRff  3TR5T  Riff,  R^  cFKfeil^  ^TtTT^r,  Fit 
4f  RTTR  qft  RT  3TRR  RTF  FT?ff  #F  RRT^  if#  Ft  f%  RFT  qRR  RTf  RENT  fFRRTRT 
FRif  RRf  I  RTFTRTFr  FT  RJR  FRlR-  t,  Fit  FTT?t  t  iMf  RR  RRR  #1% 

RF-RF  ftRIFTR  ^  #F  RTFlFT  Rf,  FFTfeTR  q$f  f%  Rf  R|R  Rf  t*3T  FTFRqff  #Bft  R^, 
FR#TR  Rt  ^TR-ff  #dt  RTRff  RTF  Reff  I  FTt  RFlf  R§R  3TTq$RRT  t  #F  Flit  FRft 
RRFT|T%  RRIRT,  RFTTRT,  4  FTR  FftFRRT  I  #F  FFTRff  4t  eft  fM  OTRft  FTFF  %  I  RFTF  #T 
RET  RRT  f  ?  qsif  qf  RET  f  fc  ERF  FTt  ftlFEf  FETt:  Re4  t,  FIf%  #F  FTFfoET  I,  RTF 
FFlt  FFfftRT  4t,  FR  FRjFT  FfEt  3?tF  F^fft  RTF  %  RT^T,  FR  FTRt  qft  RTR-FTTR  RFFT  FRfFT 
Rf  TFI^  Ft  -3ftT  vJFiqf  RTF  f4>F  RftF  FltE  FTT  3tfF  M<J-1I  RT^  %  R^f,  R^  FR  FTRT  q$, 
#F  FTRT  sftFr-sftR  qf ,  #F  f^F  FERt  %  R§FT  FTtF  RFt-RFt  RR  RFR  fM  I  Rt  4t 
qff  RR  Ff,  ^Ft  ifft  FsTcft  RT  RFT  R  (4>t1  FiftF  RR  Rf  4)4  «hmi,  Rjftf4RF  FTtE  TJFT 
ERET  I,  FFftPlRF  Ref,  FTRRF  qRf,  Fit  Rt  EERT  I  qRf,  NFRf  #F  FTFf%R  EfRf  I  R  FT 
RFlf  RgE  3TR§RF  1 1 

^  -3TR  ^FRt  t  RRFFT  to#  RT  RgR  ERT  FfFTT  1 1  •  NT?  RTF  FTT#  to# 
qft  Ft9T#  ^Fsft,  #F  RTF  #  I  ?ft  to#  Rf  RET  EEt  t?  Ff?T#  FTt  I  #RFT  to#  eft 
RR>  FTTRTFT  %,  RF  ?lf4q  F  f^TFTRt  FR  #T  RF#  ^  I  3TTFRR  RF  fto#  Ft#  If  EFFT# 
vi4)  f%FTFft  RT  FR  3TR  FTR  «RT  FTR%  ¥  ^ftF  RTTRF  viFTRl  FITF  TF  ^Ff  FTR4  ^  I 
RF  4  FRft  F  4t  RR  FTFT  FTR  R  eT  R-3Tt  ftR  'JFifl  RR  RFR  FTR4  Ft,  RFT%  q%R 
5R  FTR%  Ff  I  q%R  giRt  %  R4  4  t  %  qf-qt  qTTFFR^  RFTFT  RFT  FTR^  f  #F  4f 
gRff  Flrff  %  qRT  FT  4t  R  FTReft  1 1  FTt  4  Riff  1 1  ftFTFft  RgcT  RTR?qR  Ft  Rff  I, 
ftlR  RRft  RT%  qftRT  %  RR  q^f  qR  FTRR,  RFTRf  ftFT#  RF  Mf  1 1  fttFT#  qft 
qqffq  RT  RRft  RT  RR  RF  <t Jfl,  FFTR  OTTRft  qT  <WH  qR  <fJ{l  3?tF  RFIRR  FTt  f^FTTFR 
qf  3TR  R^ftqq  qf,  #F  %§ff  ^f  qt  RFt  q^  q^  I,  qgq  qRn%  I,  FpFIFft  I  qf  FFfffeq 
fR  %  q%-q%  q^ftq  qFTTFt  If,  RFT  4r  RFel  ?  RR  q%-q%  q^ffq  RTT^  ^  qt  fsUTFft 
%,  ftFTFft  %  R  RR  %  I  Fit  Fff  ftFRft  qjq  ^R  qR=ft  1 1  RR  ff#  #3T  I  fsTRRft 
3RF  Rq^  qfq  3  ftFi#  Rift  Fit  rrrt  %  Rqqq  qfq  ftr  r^r,  qft-qff  qqq  3tt4 

FFfft  I  FTR  gflRFT  ^1,  FqFftRtf%FTqqfqtqf  fsFRRft  3TT  Fnt,  ^fRq  flFTFft  ^TT 
qR%  ^  FRR  FRTR  I  RR  RR  FRR  FRTR  I,  rR#  FF^-FF^  I  FFT  FTTFT  4t,  FFT 

qqq^fq  rIftr  if  qR  rtf  q#  fft  frr,  #Rq  rnr-fttf-ftfr  fftr  rr!  qf  fr 

f^FTFft  Ft  #  I  #F  FF  RFR  RRft  FnM  I 

ff  qtft-qf^t  RT%  F  FTt  RT  qRR  qff  %  I  3ffF  Rt4  eff  RgR  FsfR  |f  f%  3iihr  qtq 
qf  cftR  FTR5T  qpff  4fR  qq  Ff,  -3TRF  q^f  Ft  qf  RFTRT  RRT  RRR  R%TT,  3T#  ^R 
Ff  f^FTR  qpff  1%RFT  RTR>,  RR  FTR  feTT  FTT^,  Fjf  qqj  Ff,  RR  FF%  %  RF  Ff,  RF  FTT^ 
■3T#  q^f  I,  RF  FTT%  t,  FTFT  REff  FftF  ^  3TTR  I,  RTF  -3TEff  1 1  4  3TR  Rt  R§R  |,  RRT 
R  RRR  &  RFTR  I,  RRRR  ^  qftf  FTT^  Ft  FRTFT  ^T  q^f  RRFfR  FtfRFT  ^§T  FRTR 
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EE#ET,  FET#  TtETE  ^rM  3#T  7§STFT#t  ###t,  E#ff#  FE  E#  ETF#  t#  FE#  #?T  # 

r#  #t  Eft#  7#  #r  fe  #  #t  e#  eif#'  f#  fe#  #^t  #  #E-#tE  eje  #,  #e 
e%  3i4U,  ^3  t#e  e%  e#e,  %  re  #r  ete  ei#  #,  ft,  ee$  e>#  #t  fIet  %  i  et#  ## 

FtET  I?  FT##Tr  f#  ##  RET  EE  #ET  7TET  Ft  ET#,  #  ETE  T#  TRIE  Ft  E#t  FEI# 
#$T  #,  ET#  FtET  t  EtETET  #,  R##f#EE  #  I  RE  E1R#  ERE  I,  EE5T  I,  RTE  REE 
I,  #FEE  REE  I  #  ^EET  RET#ET  I  RE  3TTR#  #t  ^RTET  |  #  ^ETET  RET#ET, 
#t#E  EE  ###  #t  E7TET  RT  EtRT  fdtfdl  ETftfR  EFTERE  ET#  fEEET,  #f#E  FT#-F7# 
FE  ETF#  tf##ElE#'ET#IFTTE7F#TTT#  EEET  Rt  EETET I  #7  EE#  #ST  Rt, 
RE  JTTET  #?T  FETE  I,  JTIET  T#  7#ET,  #t#E  t#T  #t  RTT  EET  77E  E7T#t  #  #ET  I,  EET 
FE,  E#t  $lf#1  #  ##t  #,  E#I  f#TT  #  ##t  #,  E#t  Ef#E  f#ET#  E#7F  #f  all'll  #  I  # 
EE  s| let  RT#t  1 1  EET  ETE  T#7ff  EEE#E  EtEET  RT  E^E  ?#5T  FTE  E#  ET  71#,  T#  ETE 
##  f#  f##  RIE  #?T  #  FTT  EEE  #  7#  f  3#T  ##  ET#  t,  f#7T#  ERT  #$T  E#  E7T# 

#  E  TTEF#  f#  #F  #  it  EE  EEE  E%-e|  EETTTT  #tf  E7EE3T  #  ET  FETFTETE  #  RT# 
1 1  EETTT#  #  RT#  ft  #t^  #ST  E#  EFT  t,  EETTT7  T#  F#  EFTEET  %  3ft  t,  #$T  EFTTT 
t  EETtT  #  RR  #  #7  E#EE  #  I  ETE#t  E#EE  RTET  E%R,  ETE#t,  FERt -3TE#t  EEF, 
EE  E#  RHti  l  ETE  RT#  E#  FE  d2#  I  %  ETE  #  I  RF  #?T  E#  T#  ET#  ETTTT  F  f#ET  EFT 
Eff EE  FtTTT  %  I  f#TT  #$T  #  ETE  EI#  EEE  EE#  I  ^RiFT,  #  f#55T  7FTTT 1 1  #  ET#  FE# 
ETE#  FE  EEE  I,  ETTERt  F#  RE#  |,  FE#  EtFT  E^E  EEE  E#ET  I  EE  FE#  f#E  ^T 
ER  F#  ^ET  EFET  #  EET  E#  I 

#3T  #  3TTEETFT  #t#  E#  E#  EEEE  #,  t#ET#  ER  E#  E#f  t#EET  I  #  FE#  ## 

#  Et-E%  RTEfT#  EET#  I  6EERFT  #t#  #  EE,  EE  E#-E#  E#t#  E#TF  EE  ##  E# 
EE#  1 1  #  ##  #  Et-Et  EEWT#  EET#  tlEE####EE#t,  ##  EET## 
##  #  EET^T#  I  f#E#  #TT  EE#  E#  FE  EET#  #l#r|  #,  E#t,  aftTEET## 

#  f#F  EFf  f#ETE#  #  f#E,  ET  EET#  7#  1 1  #  #  E#-E#  ET#  3TTEE#  #  EEIET  | 
#R  E#  #  f#E#  t  #  FE  EEE  Ft  7#  f — fEElEE,  7^  ERT  E#,  EE#E  E#,  775# 
■3TE#  EE  ET#,  #  I J I  ^TT  7T#  ErTTTT#  #  I  #  F7T  E7F  #  #?T  E7  #  -3TE7  ETE  ^#,  EEE 
##,  #EtTE#sff##RTEFt7#l#?T#,  7tE#§T#ER  EETT-JETT  #,  EE  TFT  #  -3TT#  I 

#  7T#  ETE  #  f#  FE#  ##  #t  ##R  7TTE  #  ETET  #,  EE7  ##  E#  RFEE  # 
E#  FIET I  FE  E#  E1F#  #  ETE  #,  #f#E  F7T#  FE  EE  E#  TIE#  I  #  EE  E^7  I 
3Tf#R,  #FEE  RT#  ET#  #  EEE#  ETE  -3Tf#R  Ft  ETET  #,  #t  E#  EiT#,  €t#  F  #t7  ## 
|  5JE  #  FIE  7TE  #,  TtEFT#  t  f#  #t#  3TT7TETE  #  ^7  f#E  ET#ET,  3TTRTE  #  ET  E## 
■3TETTT  ##ET#7FE#llEtF#  -3TE#  #?T  #t  EETET  #  f#7T#  TTtE  EE#  E# EE 

#  EE#  RET  E#ET  RT#  #  -3TT#  E#  I  EE#t  EEE  TTE  #tE  R#,  7T7RT#  ETET7T7  E#7F 
EEE  E#  #f#E  EFET  Et  EEE#  1 1  F7Tf#7T  tt^  RltcIRlfl  ETE  #?T  #  §f  #7  # 
7#  #,  #(7  EFT  #t  ETT  7#  #,  EET  E#$T  #,  EF  #  EETET#  7FE  f##  RF#  1 1  EETET# 
TFE  #  ET#  1 1#  RFrRF  E#R  #  ET  EE-#E-T#E  ETE  #t  f#ETR7  EE  I  Ed  7##t# 
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E# EET  %  E#  E#,  #  EETE  Ef  FEE#  ##  EE  WM  E#rf#  %  ERT  3  E%  3ff£FFE 
f#R  ^ I  EE#  ERT  #  EfsTEET,  fcjchlFH  EfEET  %  EE  eRfFR,  EET  E#  f#ET  #  E#FFR, 
cl#  %  ^cTR?2T  EE  E#FFR,  EET  #  if#  %  d<E#l  #  •3TfiTFR,  EET  %  EEETT#  #E'  EET# 
ET  3T#FFR,  EE#  EEETT,  EgT  E#  E#FFE  f#r  ET#  ##  EE#  f#R  #ET  #  E#  f##  I 

#  iEE'  ETTE#  EEPpn#  %  EFTT  1 3W  E#E'-?F#E'  EE;  RET  EET  f#ET  #TN#  #f 
EFTE  EE  Rill  dl#,  idlEd  dftRldl  E#  f#  #  Emi  ^dl#)  #  #<)  %  EilH  EE,  eEEI#  I 

3TE  EFT  TTt^fr  f#  f#d#l  E#  ETE  #  1 1  EFT  f##  Ef  «Ri  #,  #E#f  EET  % 
ET#FFR  Et-E#  3FFE#  #  ET  #,  SETT  -3TFT  #%-##  ET#  E%  3FFE#  #  ETE  I  EE  # 
•3T#FFR  FT  EFTE#  #  #  t,  EFT#  FRT  if,  -3T1E#  EE  #  FTE  if  I  #  EEET  I  f#  EFT 
R7#TT  E#,  #  EETET  I  EFT  EE#  Tit  EFTE  if,  Flf#  M§EIR,  #f#E  if  EH:Hdl  T|EE 
EFT#  FTE  if  E#FFR  ET#^,  EE  ETE  EEE  El##,  -SET  RET-^E#  %  f#EEE  EF#E 
%  ETE  E##  ##  E#  cf##  #  -3TE#  EE#  #  #t#f  I  #  #  E#  sEffcT  #  T#  1 1  3TEER 
#E  #  #f  ETE  if  *ff,  #f#E  EEET#  ER#  E#  #f,  3TEER  ##,  E#E?  EEET#  #, 
EFT  #  EFT  %  FET#  -3E?E  %,  f#E  #  EFT#  EETFETT  FFT,  EFTE#  EETE#  I EEE  E#FFR 
?E  ET#  #,  #f  ##  EET,  #  EFTE#  EETEE  Ef#f#  %  EET#  if  #ET  I  #  -3TFT  #f  f# 
f#ET  EEET  T#ET  1 1  f#E  #  E#  f%  3EE  Eflt  ErEETETE  ET#  TEsMch,  Elf  W 

W  Eff  E?T  Et  I  Eff  iffE?  EEE%  EET  t  3tRefR  t  EftREI  3EE  ET  E7EEE%  I  %  EEI  Ef 

eeM  i  if  eee  ERif  Rf  Rfe#  Etf  ei?t  t  if  aftr  wir  ete  eeje  EfET  Effr  wf  ete 

if  EJ#tf-El#f  ETE  EfET,  itf%E  WT  E#  ETE  Ef  Efiff  Ef  if  f%  EElff  3EE  EFEE,  EE?E 
if  3IE%  ^ETT  EffET  #ET  EEE  E^f  ET  I  if  E$f  f%  ^Eff  t  ife  ETEET,  ^Rf  Et  ^§EEE 
iFTET,  Elt-^ft  EFE,  Ef  EET  Etf  #ff  I  Etf  EET^E  EfET  t  RrE§  EEET  T|E  EETE 
EER  EftET  ER#  t  -3TR  OTET  ETE  ER  EEwff  t,  ^ET  EE  ERE  ETf  EETET  ETEE  1 1 
Ef  %  Eff  ETE  t,  EEEff  3EE  EEEf  •3R#  ?RE  %,  EEff%  ERif  EEFFT  EEE  t,  Rff  3EEEf, 
Eli  3EE^  if  %IE  t,  TTTEf  if  EETE  EE  EEEE  EErTET  I  RET  ERF  §ll(lRch  %ET  Ef, 
EflE  Ef  #ff  t,  ##  fEr^E  EEETff  ERf,  -3R#  EfEf  EfRf,  REETlff  EE  Et  #F  if 
EETE#  R3E  Ef,  EETEE  EfEfrT  #  ETE,  EE#  #Rf  ff  #R  EE  3TT#  f#T#  ET  ETE 
f#E#  E#f  #  E#,  #  E#  ?TEE  EFF#  EEE  ET#Tf  I  f#T  t  E#  EfET  f#  ■STTE  f#5% 
§R  #E  EE,  EFT  E#f,  EFT#  E#  t  #  EE  EFi  Rp-#f#TT  if  E#f,  EF  #  3T1#  #fE 
i§R  E#TT,  #ft  i§R,  #ft  ##  ##T  E^  #T  if,  EE#  ETE#f  ##,  #T  ETE#  ETE  #T 
§TEE  EE##,  #  f##T  #  EiFR  I EEFT  #  ETE  3T#f  EET^E  EETR  E#f,  ET#  ET#  EE# 

#  EE  E#  ET#  I  #  EE  ETE  E#  EE#  t,  E#  EE#  t,  #ff  EEFR  E#  ET#ff,  E#-3TFFFf 
f*TTl  #  EE#  t,  ##  EfET,  EEi-OTE#  EETE#  #  E#  Eli  f#§ETTE  #  E#,  Esi-EE# 
ETE  #,  -3FT#  EET#  #  EETEE  Ef##  #  FRT  E#  I  EE  #  Eli  R#WH  #  Ef  E1#ET 
E#ff#  EETEE  E#rf#  #  EE  EEE  Ef  E#  I  E,  EETE  #,  #T  EETE  #  #R  E^EE  #, 
EETERT  #,  EETE  #  EE  EEE  #  EE  TET 1 1  EE  #T  #  I  EE#  #§T  #  #  Et-E#  §TET 
E,  EET  I  EET  #  E§E  ETTE  Ef  #  I  #R  Ef#  ET##,  #ET  I,  #f#E  E#  E#TET  f#EE 
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IT  FTF  cJ?T  I  fk  int  TkkTfTFk'3TRkT%tT?Ttt  ktSTT  k,  FTk  fklk  I 
ffttf  fitt  kr  %  fkk  jr  1 kkk  wirt  %  kk  irk  Tik  k  k  i  k  wfkq:  t 
tf  tiff  k  k  t,  k  tk  tifft  fftft,  #t  ttt  k  k  nr  t  kkFR  fkiT  tt  tit 
t  kR  kk  Fit  t  i  frr  rf  ik  ttf  Fit  kt  k  tit  trt  ft  writ,  Fkfk  ink 
t?r  t  tr  k  wrt\  Firtt  tnk  t  m\  t,  ?Tit  t  kr,  kr  Tnkf  nt  kk  tr  1 1 

t  Fk-Fk  Fit  Frk  I  kk  Turkt  tit  FRk  I,  Turk  Fkf  Fk  FRk  1 1 

tf  rf  ftt  kR  i  %  tf  Fit  tf  kk  I  tf  ft  tf  kT  fkrFR  fit  kt  i  ter 
ft  Trk  tift  Fk  Tk  Ft,  wit  rtt  tttt  kl  Tiff  t,  k  it  Rk  k  Rk  -ft,  tttjvl 
k  kiRjF  kR  Fk  ntr  kt  i  irfTR  t  ft^T  ttfsff  I  fk  it  tit  fkrFR  fit 

Fit  Tit  TRT  t,  FTl  TTt  TTF  t  Fik  FT  FT  TTF  t,  fkk  t  FT  Tit  TRT  t  fTT  k 
FIT  Ft  I  FTlt  TRT  t  FT-FI  RF  t,  TFT  I,  IRF  I  FT  vRR  TFT  I,  ftlR  TFT 
I,  TTTITT  I,  tTTF  |,  TFT,  FT?  TlkT  TF  t,  tfFT  t  TF  TRT  %  TFT  t,  t$T  FTRT 
TRT  I,  fkgTTTT  I,  TTk  TF  TTT-TTT  §F%  I,  kit  TTTt  fk  ITTT  FI  RF  TffT 
1 1  TRT  FI  TRT  Tffl  k  TRT  I,  TF  TTFT  FIT,  tl,  ftR,  TFT  TTT-TTT  RTF  TFT 
tltkTkfktTITSlkFkl  Rut  RTF  k  Tk  t  k  k  Rt  STttT  FT  RF  fiRflT 
t 1  ikt  TRI  tt  RF-RF  kf?T,  ITRT  RF-RF  RFT  TRT  FI  fkTT  t,  Ft^  TTT  kt 
k  t$T  I  kR  FT  TF  fkTk  FT  TFcI  1 1  kt  TRRF  fTTT  k  Tit  TRT  Ft  fTTT,  Fnt 
kt?  TFTT  ktl  TtR  kt?T  Ft  TfTTt  Tk,  TTT-3TTT  TFFt  fTTT  I  IT  ftk  I  k  fkl 

k  fkk  I,  Tk  ffT  I  k  ftTFR  i  k  kr  krk  ff  tfft  kk  ff  ^ht  ki  kn  1 1 

TTF  TTk  Fk  T  FTF  t,  TT5FT  kk  FRFTFFTltr  k  TFT  wk  t$T  k  Tk  I  kk  k  TIT 
k  Ft  I,  k  k  Tk  tF  FRFIFFTRt,  Tk?FT  kk  TFT  F tf  TTTFT  Tk  1 1  Tk  TRI  k 
TFT  F  Tkr  Tlk  3FRTTT  kk  kFTTTSI,  FkTRI,  k  k  FTk  t?T  k  I,  Tit  k  Fk 

k  k  itr  kkr  f  tftT  k  Tk  i  k  trt  t§T  it  Tkf  ff  tkrr^r  k  I,  k  ik  ttftt 

1 1  Fit  FT1T  k,  Fit  TFT  k  Fit  F?kk,  Fit  k  ik  TTF  kTT  I  fk  k  TR 
ITRT,  STUFF,  RF-RF  FF  1 1  k  ik  fkrk  FTTT  1 1  TF  IT  k§T  k  TTT  TTTT  I  fk 
TRI-TRI  kf  TTFTR 1 1  Fk  TTTTR  k  kn  TTTTR,  tRl-ttel  TITTR  ITlt  k§T  k  I  kk 

fkk  I,  ink  fkk  I,  Rrrk  I,  Trk  I,  FTik  I,  cnfkr  t  k  tf  'tittr  It.fr 

fkk  FF  RF,  RF  TT I  if 1  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^TI  kf  kf  i  Fff-Fk 

TTTTR  I,  kF  I,  FT  TTf  Ft  IT  kFT  Flk  I  fk  TTf  kt  FTFkt  k,  klT^T  k  Fk, 

kk  TTTik  k  t?ii  k  kk  Tk,  kk  TTf  kf  ft  k  ft  k  tittr  t^t  k  fkwk 
Fiftk,  Fk-Fk  kr  kf  Tnif  i  k  itff  it  fft  Fttk  i  k  tttt  k  Fki  Tik  Fk  kn 
Tk  li 

TFT,  k  krk  fit  fft  I?  FifkkF  1 1  krk  fit  nftk,  krk  ftt  I  Fk  ft 
kr,  Fik  int  k?i  k  tri-tri  k  ft  I,  fk^Fk  k  f^f  Tit  tfi  I,  fkr  jnmk 
ft  ft  I  imr,  fk?  ikuk  ft  ft  I,  fkr  kk  I,  ftiriF  I,  TRkf  I,  ktel,  kr  I, 
FtT-ktr  1 1  int  k$T  k  k  fjt  Fk  I  kr  k  tf  ink  k§T  k  Fk  k  Tk  1 1  ?p 
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it  FRti  %  iFT  gq:  I  iir  sri,  ite  sii,  fiRn,  iR,  i  FRii  i?T  it  i  iFT 

gtr  t,  egtf  RTFT  %  STli  I,  STOT  Rif  FRTT  TOT  |R,  Ft  FRR  RW  §R  I  flTTf  ?li  i$T 
if  FRli  eEftR  Ft  FRTT  TO  fR  3TTRT  TFT  FfiKsH  if  I  FTOf  RF?t  TOT  eft  sjTfR  %  iif 
if  W  SIT,  FRli  i$T  if  -STTSTT  TRT  I  ?ft  TOR  TO  %  Tit  FRli  i^T  if  #ft  I  eft  FRTft 
FI  R#,  SFtf  RTFT  s£t  sfti  it  #  I  gTOTRTif  SET  SIR  it  FRli  RFT  Rlli  TOT  TOR  RTTT 
%  TORT  gR  '3TTOT  TFT,  TOTTF  #,  RTTF  #  RTTT  §R  I  it  RFT  STRt,  RT#-R)T(Ff  STTFit  TF% 
I  gTOTRTR,  RTFT  itTOtfiTTitTFit,  Rtit  FRli  i?T  TO  TOT  £fi  1 1  #  TO  RIF 
%  i  SIR  |  FRli  i$T  Rt  1 1  Rif  *T*ff  RR  STTFT  SERF  1 1  STRi  Sli  TO  STTFT  Ft  RTTRT 
it  I,  RTTi  STTOT  SERF  I  S?tT  #ff  SET  STTFT  SERF  1 1  STTRRlt  RTgfR  I  Ft  FTOT  RTTT 
%  TORT  gtT  FRli  i?T  if  TOT  R%  TTRTF  3T§lfeE  sf  I  eft  TO%  F^  ^  STTFit  ?t  TTTTT 
i$T  ReitR-RlftR  TOTRR  TUTOR  SR  I  Rt  S-ifi  RTSTTt  i  Ri<3  fFRT  i,  SIR  RR>  RTSTT  if 

fM  I  r#,  toitottf  Rt  tM  if  ’ft  tot  rtstt  set  ire  trft  I  sttr  sftr  totf  Rf-Rf 

TORf  i  t^RFT  |,  SIR  it  RF  TOEi  I  STIR  RTfi  I  RTTif  TOFti  fttTRT  |  fe  TOR  Ri  Tiff 
RR|fcI  |  eft  R#  %  STRi  qi  RR  STTFT  RTTt  sfR  sM  it  Slit  RR  STTFT  RRt,  RR  STtT 
TfFTf  SPf  SET  STTFT  SEfi  I  %  TOR  s£t  TORRT  I,  TTTegfcT  I  sftif  Rif  RFf§R  RTTRT, 
?li  %  RlR  ReE-git  SET  TOTT  Rs?t  RRFRT,  i  RT^RI  Ref  Rid  %  sftT  fefTegR  6Hl"t  i?T  if 
RF%  TTRli  if  R#  #  I  if  TOfilR  i  STTRi  TORT  f  f%  STIRRER  #R  RFeEli  Rit  STT^ 

I  Sli  %  RTR  i  RFT^  RRI%  RTf  I  t  RgR  TORT  RTR  1 1  TRE  Rt  i  Sli  Rft  TR7IR  RRrft 

I I  Sli  TORT  RRi  ^  fiTR  Fif  I  %TT  RR%  TOt,  FTFT^  RF%  Rlt,  RRT  RRFi'  Rlt,  ^ 

%  Fif  gin  RRlff  1 1  SRR  FRli  if  ^  SRRfR  Ff  STtfifsE,  Rt  FRRT  %§T  STRt  4% 
R%,  FR  %  RF%  #,  Rt  if  R#  gT^RT  1 1  Rt  Fif  FRRef  W  W=ft  1 1 

sftr  rrt  srfr  stir  fro  f^gsrf  i  RiffriF  I,  r§r  -riRtaiI  I,  sttr  rrr^  I 

sftr  TOT%  FRlft  f^TOTOT  R5RTTR  Ff  Rsft  I,  STOT  R#  RTF  #  RTRT  i  PtL  Rsff,  RRTOtT 
Ff  TOff,  TTTR  STRi  Rif  TOR  Rlfft  TTTOt,  ^15  TOTRTt  FdlR  Sttit  RTf  I  Rt  STTRRTOf  R^t 
gfiRT  if  i  RTR  RFRft  R^f  1 1  FR  RTFTt  I  RRTRR  Ft,  RtRTRR  Ft,  TTRFRRTF  Ft,  TOT 
RtRf  RTt  RTOR  RR  SlftlRTR  Ft,  RR  TORif  i  FfTfrlitF  RRT  RRTRT  1 1  Rt  RRT  R# 
TOERT  Sftr  ir  Firo,  FF  TFT  I,  ^?ft  Rft  FIR  I,  RRffRT  Fif  Rif  Rlt  RTTRT  %  SlfsiRTR 
t  sftT  TOR-itR  Rlfrl  i  RIF  if  Rit  iMt  I  R  SIR  FR  R  Rif  RTFi'  feF  RRT 
R%  RTORfcT  Ff  RR)  RTR)  Sttl  gRf  RRE  RTtR  Ft  I  i  RIR  FtRT  Rit  t  STTRRTOT  R)t 
giTRT  i,  TOTR  i,  FTOEt  it  TORT  1 1 

Rt  FR  RT?  %  Fif  STRit  ReERT  RTt  RRTFRT  I  I  STRi  TTTRi  RRT  f^R  TORT  I  RfsTO 
i  RRR  RR  RTFT  RT  #  I  FR  I  TOTRRlit  RTTR,  FftRRTR  RR  RTTR,  fani  RR  #if  Rlt 
RTTRT  RR  RtRR  fi%  TORlR  RTTi  RR,  RTRefit  RTTi  RR  I  STTRRkT  Ritli  f%§tTOftT  i  Fi 
TORT  I  %RTRf  Ret,  RRffe  Rf  ftft  ^#T  1 1  Rt  TOSi  STRit  it  §TflR  i,  STRi  TTFRtR 
i,  STRit  TTRTRT  i  ^  TOli  RFIF  TOit  %  R^  I  STTRRt  iMt  Ri  SlfieE  ir  SrfiRT  RTRRtt 
Ft,  RRTTOft  TOR  )|i,  FTOi  STTR  Rfi  STTi  SIR  FR  TOT  STTR  TTO-^li  Ri  RFTRRT  \ 
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if  ife?  fi?i  Rg-Ejt  EJER  1 1  3EI?'*<r|  if  gpR  RE?  E#  I  I  3ETRJE  Ef#  EfTE  I, 
m  I  fil  ?if,  fR  3R  Ell?  REli  gpR  if  Efi?i  |  f%  RE  RREE  i  Rii,  R?  i  ?rii  I 
#=T,  3EEREEEET  5W  REE  filEE?  ten?  3EERf  gEfif  cbRPlitl  qif  if,  ErEREEE?  e£t 
EERp|A|l  I  3fR3?tEf  i  Elf?  3?  ?i  #E  ^RTT-^FTT  g3EE  I  3R  RRif  if  ERE,  ?f  EgEJ 

if  if  it,  3tr3wt  if  if  er  i  if  Ri,  if  ree  i  rr  re  f%  writ  gpR  if  m 
?i,  gif  inn:  if  ?Ef  Ri  i  ii  gpR  rt?  Eif  i  i  if  re  3ere  gfe  i  ifr  reeet 
er  if  sfir  ?it  ?%  if  re  to?  Rii,  re  fir  Rii  i  if  s^Rhii  ?i  re?  #ff  i 
EEI?  eee?e  i,  Em  %  I 

srif  iff  to  gq,  re-r?  if?  ^  r?  i  reP  sto  i  Eg©  fRnfiif  if 

RTf-RETR  gg,  3EEffT?  if  it  ^J?  gg,  3EEff?f  if,  ??E  toJpREER  if  |  ERr  S|?  gg 
3eTe  to  to  3ftE  eer-eer,  iifif,  m?  afn:  Eto-EER  to  i  i  ?g?  5ft  r?  gi  i  1 

3ETE  RE“  gpR  if  Slfto  R  Ri  1 1  gEE  gpff  if  R?  i  |  f%  R?if  3ET?  RER  ?if 
to,  i  3Eto  r?  i,  itor  if  if  fi  ?r  i  fi?  toto  #?,  ftoif  #?  to  ?i, 
toto  if?  =rt  ifi  if  tof  I  ??£  a?iiif3ffTijiir^Ti3ffE  sEisi^ir 
Ri  1  i  if  3Eif?  r?  t  1  if?  mR  i  if  ?  w  3m  i,  to  if  ?e?  i  r 
rrtiP+ei  i^wi se?r e^,  i  gi  ^ g:R g3?,  re- tog? re?e? if  ?i, 
gpR  if  ??  err?  it?Tiiig'REnifii3TFr  g?Ei  gif,  ere  i  if??  i?  if  if 
3TFri  ce|  %  gtor  i  REii  ere?  ?ir  toft  §f  i,  re  #?  tof  gg  t,  reeet  to, 
ere?  toft  i,  to?  Eif  t  1  to  3iftoE?  ?g?  i,  if  if  REEi  eere?  to  i  itof 
toff  gf  i  gpR  if  1  if  ?if  ?ERi  ?r?t  i  3ffE  mi  i  ?#  ?ii  i  it  ii  3TTqi 

EEi  fo  RE  EEE?  to,  EpTR?,  ?if  toSR  3EEif  |  ?gf  to?  Rif  I  ERR,  ElM  i 

tof  if?  wiit  ?ff  i,  ?Etto  to  Prmr  i  1  -affr  fire?  i  3ftE  mi  i  ifif  %  re 
if  ?i  fi?TE  siEfi  iffERE  3E?i  %§e  if  ere  ?i,  err  if  iPi  ?i  -stfr  if-it  i?? 
I  ?Eiif  EEEREf  m  i,  ii  Rfii?  ??  i??  i  3ffr  fi?i  i?  %,  ??if  mi  1  i  ?%-?% 
?§?  f,  i  ER  ?i  ???  i  ?EE  ^E  3EET  fi?EE  ^fiRTr  Rtf,  EffiR  3EE#  f?tr  if  ERi 
m  ?§?  if  i  i  fe  rt  3EfiR  eM  if  3m  ?i  offr  3ePeee  eM  if  re  3rfeE 
W  ?i  fiEEi  WET  ERE  if  3ffE  i$E  EEE  ETTR  if,  3ffE  ffEE  ?EE%  RElff  ?Efi?  3EE  RTEff 
i  3ffE  ?%-?%  EER  EEEi  if  I 

ir  ii  3Et?i  EES  ?Ti  3EE?%  ETTRi  7Eif  f%  3EFT  ?EE  R  f?RE  ?i,  EEfi,  3ffE  3ffE 
3ET?if  REE  3ETRf  #?  R?i  Ri,  ?EERf  ERif  ERff%  RE  RE  ^  RR  i  I,  EER  i? 
sfif  ifRT  i  I,  REffEE  REtg  ETfT,  EREff  if-RE  3EERff  ?if  f  I  3ETT  3ffE  RE  ER  fiET 
%  3ffE  li  RET  RR  i  EERET  ifET  I  ifEf  REM  Eli  EUR  R  if  EERET  gg  i  I  3E?  ?ER 
EEE  EERT  if  RET,  3E«fEE  if  ER  I  3ffE  3ET?  EM  EEf  gE-gE  ?RT  ifR  I  i  iE  if  RE  31RE, 
REiEfiET  REE  cillimil  I 
??fR?! 

3E?  ii  EE1R  ER  EEf?  if?  RE  E?EjfR?  ee%et  |  ?ilfi-?  !  R?%R!  Ef?%R! 
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[Translation  begins 

Sisters,  Brothers,  and  Children, 

Please  be  quiet  now.  I  came  to  Allahabad  this  morning  from  Delhi  and  have 
been  on  the  move  since  then.  1  have  just  attended  one  meeting  at  the  other  end 
of  the  city134  and  then  come  here.  Please  remain  silent  and  allow  me  to  speak. 
1  do  not  remember  addressing  a  meeting  in  this  area  before  this.  There  must 
have  been  meetings  near  about  this  place.  I  am  told  that  I  had  come  to 
Mansurabad  twenty-four  years  ago.  That  is  a  very  long  time  ago.  There  have 
been  great  changes  since  then.  So  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today. 

I  am  in  a  dilemma  as  to  what  I  should  say  to  you.  Twenty-four  years  is  a 
very  long  time.  We  got  independence  after  a  long  struggle  and  tremendous 
difficulties.  But  it  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  journey  for  us.  We  had  the 
gigantic  task  of  uplifting  India’s  masses  out  of  grinding  poverty  and  misery. 
Independence  is  not  something  superficial  or  confined  to  the  legislative 
chambers.  We  had  to  ensure  real  freedom  to  the  masses,  freedom  from  want. 

Now,  we  had  to  find  the  means  of  eradicating  India’s  poverty.  Eradication 
of  poverty  is  possible  only  through  production  of  new  wealth.  Wealth  does  not 
mean  gold  or  silver.  It  consists  of  essential  consumer  goods,  like  food,  clothing 
and  other  commodities.  Whatever  we  produce  from  our  land,  factories  village 
craft,  etc.,  constitutes  new  wealth  for  the  country.  So  we  have  to  increase  the 
production  of  essential  consumer  goods  in  order  to  eradicate  India’s  poverty. 
So  the  whole  thing  comes  round  to  you. 

The  most  urgent  priority  today  is  to  step  up  agricultural  production.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  in  India  is  far  lower  than  what  it  is  in  other  countries.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  figures  are  for  this  region.  But  the  national  average  is  ten 
or  eleven  maunds  per  acre  as  against  25  to  40  maunds  in  other  countries.  Why 
should  we  not  increase  our  production  to  match  other  countries?  They  use 
good  seeds  and  fertilizers,  good  ploughs  and  have  adequate  facilities  for  irrigation. 
So  the  yield  has  gone  up.  Even  in  India,  wherever  all  these  improvements  have 
been  adopted,  the  situation  has  changed  dramatically.  In  Allahabad  district  itself, 
I  know  of  one  place  where  fifty  maunds  of  wheat  have  been  produced  from 
one  acre  of  land.  It  was  an  ordinary  farmer,  a  Kurmi,  no  big  landlord,  who  has 
done  this.  All  right,  even  if  it  is  not  fifty  maunds,  even  if  you  double  the  present 
yield,  it  would  immediately  double  the  national  wealth  and  benefit  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  We  can  use  the  surplus  capital  to  set  up  new  industries, 
village  industries,  or  heavy  and  medium  industries,  which  in  turn  will  provide 


134.  See  fn  133  in  this  section. 
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employment  to  more  people.  This  is  how  we  have  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

India  became  impoverished  because  many  of  our  old  traditional  industries 
and  crafts  had  died  out.  It  is  because  of  Gandhiji’s  effort  that  weaving  and 
spinning  were  revived  and  our  handloom  cloth  is  excellent  quality.  This  was 
entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  Congress.  Otherwise, 
even  these  industries  would  have  died  out.  Anyhow,  since  other  traditional 
avenues  of  occupation  had  died  out,  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  rural  areas 
began  to  be  dependent  on  land.  But  they  continued  to  follow  outmoded  techniques 
of  production  and  to  use  old  ploughs  and  other  implements  which  they  had 
used  for  hundreds  of  years.  You  will  find  excellent  ploughs  being  used  in  other 
countries,  which  enable  the  farmer  to  get  a  greater  yield.  They  use  other 
implements  to  improve  production.  Then  there  are  other  requirements,  like 
fertilizers,  water  for  irrigation,  etc.  If  a  few  farmers  got  together  and  formed 
cooperatives,  your  hands  will  immediately  be  strengthened.  Cooperatives  can 
get  you  loans  on  low  interest  instead  of  the  exorbitant  rates  charged  by  the 
moneylenders.  The  title  to  the  land  will  remain  secure,  but  the  farmer  benefits 
tremendously  by  being  a  part  of  a  cooperative  and  the  middleman’s  profit  is 
saved.  We  have  to  change  our  agricultural  pattern  in  this  way.  It  is  happening 
gradually.  I  found  that  in  states  like  Madras,  the  yield  has  been  doubled.  The 
farmer  there  has  learnt  to  use  new  techniques  and  implements  and  so  production 
has  gone  up.  They  have  worked  very  hard. 

Among  the  innumerable  problems  that  India  faces  today  the  most  urgent 
one  is  to  increase  agricultural  production.  On  the  one  hand,  the  population  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  is  increasing 
all  the  time.  We  cannot  afford  to  import  large  quantities  of  food  grains  from 
outside;  we  would  go  bankrupt.  We  must  therefore  increase  the  production  of 
food  grains  so  that  everyone  gets  enough  to  eat.  We  have  already  seen  that 
once  we  adopt  improved  techniques,  we  can  double  our  production  easily.  It 
has  been  done  wherever  an  effort  has  been  made.  One  Kurmi  from  our  district 
came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  produced  fifty  maunds  of  wheat  from  one 
acre  of  land.  The  average  yield  is  about  ten  to  twelve  maunds.  We  must  step  up 
production  of  wheat  and  other  goods  and  increase  our  wealth.  We  should  not 
import. 

Secondly,  we  must  open  up  new  avenues  of  work  in  the  rural  areas.  We 
must  set  up  small  industries  using  small  machines,  which  will  mean  more 
income  for  the  people.  We  want  to  change  the  impoverished  rural  areas  into 
prosperous  villages.  You  have  to  bring  about  this  change  yourselves.  There  is 
no  magic  formula  for  all  this.  It  requires  hard  work,  intelligent  hard  work.  That 
is  why  we  have  adopted  planning  ever  since  India  became  independent.  The 
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First  Five  Year  Plan  was  successful  and  so  was  the  Second.  Now  we  have 
started  the  Third  Plan  and  hope  that  the  rural  areas  will  benefit  tremendously 
by  it.  You  must  therefore  understand  what  planning  is  all  about,  and  the  role 
that  you  have  to  play  in  it.  I  cannot  go  into  all  the  details.  But  you  will  find  that 
it  enumerates  various  improvements  that  need  to  be  undertaken  in  agriculture 
and  small  industries. 

Now,  there  are  two  or  three  essential  requirements  behind  all  this.  We  have 
to  educate  the  people  about  new  techniques.  You  are  excellent  farmers  but  you 
can  learn  from  the  experience  of  other  countries.  So  we  want  to  educate  adults 
as  well  as  children  because  we  will  remain  backward  without  education.  I  do 
not  mean  mere  book  learning  which  equips  you  for  white-collar  jobs  only. 
Education  must  include  practical  training  and  experience  in  the  field,  on  land, 
in  factories,  etc.  It  must  enable  you  to  do  everything  well.  It  must  equip  the 
students  for  practical  work.  Today  boys  and  girls  from  agricultural  colleges  go 
into  the  fields  to  be  trained  so  that  they  can  improve  agriculture  in  their  own 
areas. 

Education  is  very  important,  technical  and  scientific  education.  We  want 
every  one  of  our  little  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  school  from  the  age  of  five.  Later 
those  who  are  interested  can  go  in  for  higher  education.  Students  must  be 
trained  for  various  professions,  agriculture,  engineering,  medicine,  etc. 

As  you  can  see  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  electricity  these  days.  It 
provides  illumination.  But  it  is,  above  all,  a  source  of  power,  which  we  can 
generate  and  transmit  to  distant  places  through  wires.  Electricity  is  used  for 
various  purposes  to  run  huge  factories  and  in  agriculture  as  well.  So  electricity 
is  most  essential.  It  can  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  or  even  thousand  human 
beings.  The  West  has  grown  so  affluent  because  they  use  machines  to  produce 
goods.  We  too  must  produce  electricity.  It  is  something  which  can  transform 
your  villages.  New  avenues  of  work  will  open  up.  We  would  like  to  provide 
electricity  to  every  village  in  India.  But  it  takes  time  and  requires  enormous 
investments  to  produce  it.  We  will  do  it  gradually.  Under  the  current  Plan  itself 
we  are  providing  electricity  to  nearly  seventy  thousand  villages. 

These  are  some  of  the  broad  areas  in  which  we  have  to  develop.  We  have 
to  make  arrangements  for  clean  drinking  water  in  every  village  by  digging  new 
wells  and  providing  pumps.  People  must  have  proper  houses  to  live  in.  The 
mud  houses  get  washed  away  by  heavy  rains  or  floods.  The  tasks  are  many. 
We  have  to  proceed  step  by  step.  There  is  no  magic  formula.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  India  will  change,  our  society  will  change  and  become  more  affluent.  We 
do  not  want  poverty  anywhere.  We  want  to  root  out  all  forms  of  inequality. 
There  are  bound  to  be  differences  of  temperament,  ability,  strength  and  the 
capacity  to  work  hard.  Those  who  are  more  intelligent  will  earn  more.  But  the 
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important  thing  is  that  everybody  must  get  equal  opportunity  to  progress,  which 
is  not  available  today.  We  want  to  bring  this  about  gradually.  In  this  way  we 
must  uplift  the  masses  and  give  a  new  garb  to  this  ancient  land  of  ours.  We 
have  to  inject  a  new  vigour  and  strength  through  new  education  and  by 
producing  new  sources  of  power. 

You  will  find  out  how  many  fronts  we  are  developing  on  if  you  read  the 
Plan  document.  Please  do  not  think  that  the  work  is  done  by  officials  in  Lucknow 
or  Allahabad.  Officials  can  only  help  and  advise;  the  country’s  progress  depends 
on  the  hard  work  and  effort  of  the  masses.  Every  one  of  us  has  to  work  hard. 
That  is  the  yardstick.  A  nation  where  the  people  are  hard  working  automatically 
goes  far  and  the  others  lag  behind.  It  may  take  time  and  we  have  to  look  ahead. 
But  we  shall  achieve  our  goals. 

We  need  vast  quantities  of  steel  in  India.  So  we  have  set  up  huge  steel 
plants.  All  the  modern  machines  are  made  of  steel  today.  We  will  set  up  more 
steel  plants.  We  are  setting  up  power  plants  and  canals  for  irrigation.  These  are 
some  broad  areas.  There  are  others  in  which  there  is  rapid  development.  We 
want  to  build  new  schools  and  roads  to  provide  education  and  easy  means  of 
transport  for  people.  If  you  tour  the  country,  you  will  find  that  there  is  great 
ferment  everywhere.  The  country  is  on  the  march.  It  is  true  that  some  people 
have  benefited  more  than  the  others.  But  we  cannot  escape  that.  Those  who 
are  more  intelligent  and  hardworking  go  ahead  more  quickly.  Those  who  are 
lazy  or  sit  waiting  for  others  to  help  them  naturally  lag  behind.  We  want  to 
build  a  nation  of  human  beings  who  are  self-reliant  and  hardworking.  Officials 
can  help  and  advise.  But  the  people  have  to  do  the  work  themselves. 

A  revolutionary  development  is  taking  place  in  the  country  today  in  the 
form  of  Panchayati  Raj.  Panchayat  samitis  will  be  formed  in  every  block  of 
twenty  to  thirty  villages.  They  will  be  given  wide  powers  for  development  and 
education,  health,  improvement  in  agriculture,  to  form  cooperatives,  build  roads, 
etc.  They  will  enjoy  adequate  financial  powers  also.  A  big  portion  of  the  land 
revenue  will  be  given  to  the  panchayats  to  use  for  development. 

You  can  imagine  what  a  big  step  this  is.  For  centuries,  people  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  running  to  the  officers  for  everything.  Now  we  are  giving  you  the 
powers.  You  may  make  mistakes,  fight  with  one  another,  or  even  harm 
yourselves.  But  I  feel  that  once  responsibility  devolves  on  you,  you  will  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  cooperate  with  one  another.  You  will  learn  from  your  mistakes. 
This  is  a  great  revolution.  Officials  will  continue  but  they  will  only  help  the 
people.  At  least  that  is  what  we  hope.  They  will  be  your  advisers.  The  real 
powers  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  panchayat  samitis.  You  will  see  the  great  difference 
this  will  make.  You  will  not  have  to  go  to  Allahabad  or  Lucknow  with  your 
demands.  You  will  have  the  powers  to  do  whatever  you  need  in  your  area.  It 
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will  mean  an  accelerated  pace  of  development.  But  the  most  important  thing  is 
that  our  masses  will  learn  to  be  self-reliant  instead  of  going  around  with  begging 
bowls  cajoling  the  officials  for  favours.  A  nation  with  a  self-reliant  people  is  a 
strong  one.  This  is  the  kind  of  India  that  we  wish  to  build. 

I  want  you  to  understand  this  clearly  because  you  have  a  big  role  to  play. 
Our  goal  is  to  change  the  entire  rural  social  organization.  We  want  on  the  one 
hand  that  there  should  be  a  stress  on  physical  well-being  on  education,  and 
improvement  in  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  set  up  cooperatives 
and  adopt  the  Panchayati  Raj  system,  electrification  of  the  villages.  If  we  could 
do  all  this  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  entire  rural  area  will  be  transformed.  You 
will  not  remain  backward.  Your  children  will  go  to  schools  and  colleges  and 
will  be  able  to  do  something  worthwhile  to  improve  the  villages  even  more. 
These  mud  huts  will  give  place  to  proper  construction  which  does  not  get 
washed  away  in  the  rain.  We  have  to  do  all  these  things.  The  panchayat  samitis 
must  take  on  the  responsibility  of  achieving  these  goals  in  their  own  areas. 
Now  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  has  been  adopted  by  Punjab,  Madras, 
Maharashtra,  West  Bengal  and  in  other  states  too. 

It  is  true  that  the  cities  in  India  are  growing  very  rapidly.  But  we  are  more 
concerned  about  the  uplift  of  the  villages.  The  people  in  the  rural  areas  have 
lived  in  a  wretched  mire  of  poverty  for  centuries.  That  is  why  we  are  making 
these  special  arrangements  that  I  have  told  you  about.  We  want  to  delegate  the 
powers  to  you.  Eighty  percent  of  the  people  of  India  live  in  the  rural  areas.  You 
have  a  very  vital  role  to  play  in  India’s  progress. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  We  must  remain  firmly  united.  If  we  waste  our 
time  in  futile  squabbles  and  internecine  feuds  we  will  remain  where  we  are. 
Therefore  it  has  become  very  essential  that  we  should  work  together  in  amity. 
There  are  large  states  in  India  like  Uttar  Pradesh,  Bihar,  Rajasthan,  Punjab, 
Madras,  and  Maharashtra.  They  are  all  parts  of  India,  parts  of  the  same  body 
politic,  and  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  whole.  So  we  can  progress  only  if  we 
work  together.  When  we  became  free,  the  whole  country  became  free,  not  just 
some  provinces.  We  stand  or  fall  together.  Therefore  we  must  give  up  our 
narrow,  parochial  outlook  and  think  of  the  larger  national  perspective.  India  is 
one  from  the  Himalayas  to  Kanyakumari.  Kanyakumari,  Rameshwaram  as  well 
as  Amamath,  Badrinath  and  Kedamath  are  places  of  pilgrimage,  visited  by  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Every  one  of  us  must  understand  this  clearly. 

Similarly  there  are  various  languages  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  fourteen  major  languages  of  India — Hindi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Bengali, 
Tamil,  Urdu  and  others.  We  must  ensure  that  all  our  languages  grow  and  flourish. 
There  is  no  quarrel  between  languages.  Every  Indian  must  learn  at  least  two  or 
three  languages. 
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The  third  divisive  factor  in  India  is  casteism.  No,  before  that  comes 
communalism.  There  are  several  religions  practised  in  India.  The  majority  of 
the  people  are  Hindus.  Millions  of  people  follow  Islam,  Christianity,  Sikhism, 
and  Zoroastrianism.  Some  of  the  religions  are  indigenous  to  India  like  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Jainism  and  Sikhism.  Christianity  came  to  India’s  shores  two 
thousand  years  ago,  long  before  it  reached  Europe.  When  something  has  been 
in  our  country  for  two  thousand  years,  it  is  no  more  foreign.  Islam  also  came 
to  India  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the  creation  of  Pakistan, 
there  are  millions  of  Muslims  in  India  even  now.  All  these  religions  belong  to 
India  and  we  should  treat  them  with  respect. 

Do  you  know  that  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  one  of  our  great 
kings,  Emperor  Ashoka,  whose  empire  extended  practically  to  the  whole  of 
India  had  had  engraved  on  stones  and  rocks  the  message  of  religious  tolerance? 
These  rock  edicts  stand  to  this  day.  One  of  them  is  in  the  Allahabad  Fort.  They 
preach  to  the  people  that  respect  for  other  religions  begets  respect  for  one’s 
own.  This  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  Indian  civilization  and  culture,  the  spirit 
of  tolerance.  It  is  stupid  to  cut  one  another’s  throat  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Religious  wars  were  unheard  of  in  India  in  the  past.  I  am  saying  this  because 
some  people  try  to  incite  others  in  the  name  of  religion.  This  is  very  wrong.  It 
maligns  and  weakens  one’s  religion.  How  can  there  be  any  progress  if  we  keep 
fighting  in  the  name  of  religion?  We  need  unity. 

Casteism  is  another  divisive  factor.  There  are  innumerable  castes  in  India 
which  have  weakened  Indian  society  for  centuries.  Some  castes  consider 
themselves  to  be  superior  to  others.  The  caste  system  has  become  anomalous 
in  this  age.  How  can  it  exist  side  by  side  with  democracy,  socialism,  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all?  I  am  glad  that  we  are  gradually  getting  rid  of  it.  We  want  to 
ensure  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all  and  reduce  disparity  of  wealth  and 
position.  We  do  not  want  that  some  people  should  become  millionaires  while 
others  are  starving.  It  cannot  be  tolerated  in  modern  times. 

So  we  must  strengthen  the  fabric  of  national  unity  and  keep  before  us  the 
picture  of  a  united  India,  of  a  socialist  and  democratic  India,  in  which  everyone 
gets  equal  opportunities  for  progress.  We  must  pay  special  attention  to  the 
uplift  of  our  peasants  who  are  weak  and  downtrodden.  They  can  improve  their 
condition  only  through  their  own  effort,  cooperation  and  unity.  We  must  ensure 
the  rapid  speed  of  education  among  them.  Agriculture  must  be  improved  and 
Panchayati  Raj  must  be  adopted.  There  must  be  mutual  cooperation  among  the 
people  every  step  of  the  way.  The  world  is  changing.  You  may  have  read  that 
Man  is  aspiring  to  reach  the  moon.  We  have  read  about  such  things  in  our 
mythological  tales  and  now  they  are  becoming  a  reality.  Unless  we  work  unitedly 
and  intelligently  to  march  ahead  we  will  be  weakened. 
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Recently  there  were  riots  among  students  in  Aligarh  which  then  spread  to 
Meerut,  Chandausi,  Hapur  and  other  places.  Such  incidents  make  us  hang  our 
heads  in  shame.  One  good  thing  was  that  the  masses  did  not  get  involved.  But 
it  is  really  bad  that  students  should  indulge  in  such  activities.  If  this  is  what 
they  learn,  it  is  better  that  they  should  remain  uneducated.  I  was  deeply  grieved 
and  India’s  reputation  has  really  suffered  in  the  world. 

Why  do  such  incidents  take  place?  I  would  say  that  it  is  due  to  the 
backwardness  of  our  society,  people,  and  the  country.  We  boast  about  our 
own  greatness  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  still  very  backward  in  our  thinking. 
We  have  to  change  people's  outlook  by  working  towards  economic  prosperity 
because  backwardness  is  a  result  of  poverty.  The  spread  of  education  among 
the  masses  will  help  to  bring  about  a  change  in  their  thinking  and  ideas.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  shackles  like  casteism  and  other  divisive  factors 
which  bind  us.  We  are  facing  grave  problems  in  the  country.  But  our  most 
urgent  priority  is  to  improve  agricultural  production  which  will  create  more 
resources  for  India’s  development. 

I  have  tried  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  with  you.  We  have  embarked  on 
a  great  pilgrimage  with  forty  crores  of  human  beings.  We  have  to  succeed  in 
this  as  we  did  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Now  it  is  getting  late  and  you  have 
to  go  far.  Please  forgive  me  for  coming  late. 

Jai  Hind! 

Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  thrice.  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 

Translation  ends] 


Tamil  Nadu  and  Kerala  Tour 

15.  In  Madurai:  At  Civic  Reception135 

Basic  Approach  to  Problems.  Plans  Deserve  Careful  Study 
Nehru  Outlines  Task  Ahead  of  People 
(From  Our  Special  Correspondent) 

Madurai,  Oct.  3.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  told  the  citizens  of  Madurai  that  “India 
in  spite  of  many  weaknesses  and  failings  is  a  country  which  ranks  high  in  the 
world.  It  is  honoured  and  respected  and  its  voice  carried  weight,  not  because 
of  its  military  or  financial  resources,  but  simply  because  there  is  a  certain 

135.  Report  of  speech,  3  October  1961.  The  Hindu ,  4  October  1961. 
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integrity  about  India's  policies,  domestic  or  international”. 

Mr  Nehru  was  speaking  at  a  reception  organised  by  the  citizens  of  Madurai 
in  honour  of  him  and  the  Congress  President  at  the  premises  of  the  Gandhi 
Smarak  Sangrahalaya. 

Striking  a  note  of  optimism  about  the  present  as  well  as  the  future,  Mr 
Nehru  said,  “In  spite  of  difficulties,  our  country  has  done  well  in  the  last  few 
years,  not  in  the  sense  of  doing  this  or  that  odd  thing,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
larger  strategy  of  laying  the  solid  foundation  for  future  development. 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  come  to  the  ancient  city  of  Madurai 
and  did  [sic]  it  growing  and  bursting  with  life  and  vitality.  They  had  come  here 
on  the  special  occasion  when  a  meeting  of  the  AICC  was  being  held  to  consider 
the  election  programme  and  the  manifesto  of  the  Congress  Party.136  He  said 
there  was  nothing  secret  or  novel  in  that  programme.  It  might  be  a  repetition  of 
much  of  what  they  had  said.  It  had  to  be  a  repetition  because  the  Congress  was 
a  continuing  organisation  dealing  with  problems  as  they  arose  with  certain 
basic  approaches  and  at  the  same  time  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions  as  they 
arose.  Therefore,  although  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  programme,  it 
deserved  a  rather  careful  study  just  as  their  five-year  plans  deserved  a  careful 
study — not  so  much  because  of  the  odd  things  in  them,  but  because  of  the 
philosophy  underlying  them,  the  ideas  and  objectives  aimed  at  and  the  strategy 
of  achieving  those  objectives. 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  more  than  planning  and  making  programmes  to  have  all 
the  things  they  wanted,  it  was  the  strategy  that  was  important.  They  had  to 
function  in  all  fronts — agricultural,  industrial  and  economic  including  the 
lessening  of  inequalities — and  to  do  this  in  an  organised,  peaceful  and  continuous 
way  was  a  terrific  undertaking.  Perspective  planning — one  step  leading  to  another 
in  an  organised  way — to  defeat  the  enemy  of  poverty  was  a  difficult  task.  “But 
it  is  an  attempt  on  our  part  jointly  to  produce  what  we  think  is  likely  to  fulfil  our 
objectives.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  those  objectives  being  right,  of  our 
ability  to  reach”,  Mr  Nehru  added. 

National  Unity 

Mr  Nehru  referred  to  the  National  Integration  conference  held  in  Delhi  a  couple 
of  days  ago137  and  said  that  some  people  thought  that  there  was  great  danger 
ahead  and  that  was  the  reason  for  holding  such  an  unusual  type  of  conference. 


136.  For  the  election  manifesto,  see  item  46. 

137.  See  item  68. 
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He  said  that  it  was  not  right  to  think  in  those  terms.  But  the  danger,  of  course, 
faced  them  all  the  time  whether  in  their  frontiers  or  elsewhere,  and  the  world 
was  full  of  crocodiles  which  wanted  to  swallow  them. 

But  the  fact  was,  Mr  Nehru  said,  when  they  looked  around,  they  would 
find  that  in  spite  of  their  weaknesses  and  failings,  they  had  done  rather  well 
compared  to  any  other  country  during  the  last  few  years.  He  had  no  feelings  of 
frustration  in  regard  to  India.  He  and  his  colleagues  might  get  annoyed  sometimes, 
because  they  wanted  to  move  faster  and  were  eager  to  achieve  things.  It  might 
be  a  selfish  desire  that  in  the  few  years  they  might  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
the  people  of  India,  they  should  see  that  something  was  achieved.  Those  of  his 
generation  had  seen  the  achievement  of  many  things  in  India,  including  freedom. 
India  to-day  undoubtedly  ranked  high  and  was  honoured  in  the  world,  not 
because  of  its  large  military  force  or  its  financial  resources,  but  simply  because 
there  had  been  a  certain  integrity  about  India’s  policy  and  attempt  to  go  forward. 

Reiterating  that  the  country  had  achieved  a  reputation  for  integrity  of  purpose, 
Mr  Nehru  said  that  they  had  of  course  not  been  able  to  live  up  to  the  high 
standards  which  Gandhiji  would  have  liked.  They  had  fallen  from  those 
standards,  but  nevertheless,  something  of  the  echo  of  Gandhiji’s  voice  was  still 
in  their  ears.  They  still  remembered  something  of  what  the  Father  of  the  Nation 
had  taught  them.  Because  of  that,  they  had  a  little  of  the  integrity  that  Gandhiji 
had. 

Mr  Nehru  concluding  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  start  given  by 
the  older  generation,  more  especially  by  Gandhiji  would  continue  and  nothing 
was  going  to  happen,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  troubles,  which  could  stop  the 
onward  march  of  the  Indian  people. 


16.  In  Madurai:  Public  Meeting138 

Friends  and  Comrades,  Men  and  Women  and  Children  of  Madurai, 

What  a  wonderful  welcome  you  have  given  us  here,  a  welcome  not  only  full  of 
enthusiasm  but  full  of  affection,  and  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by  it  and  I 
want  to  offer  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  it.  During  these  three  days  that  we 
have  been  here,  in  Madurai,  engaged  in  our  important  meetings,  we  have  had 
this  background  of  your  affection  and  welcome  and  enthusiasm,  and  that  has 
heartened  us  and  added  to  our  own  strength  and  enthusiasm. 


138.  Speech,  5  October  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7718-7720,  NM  No.  1531-1532. 
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We  came  here  for  an  important  purpose,  a  purpose  not  affecting  Madurai 
only  or  the  state  of  Madras  but  something  which  concerned  the  whole  of 
India.  And  for  the  moment  Madurai  became  a  kind  of  centre  of  this  great  land 
of  ours.  As  I  was  coming  here,  I  saw  an  inscription  on  a  gate  which  said 
“Madurai  rejoices  India’s  [. . .]  here  today.”  Well,  all  India  is  not  here  and  cannot 
come  here  but  it  is  true  that  to  some  extent  the  mind  and  heart  of  India  did 
come  from  different  corners  of  this  country  to  this  great  and  ancient  city  of 
Madurai. 

We  came  here  from  distant  parts  of  India  to  consider,  to  consult  each 
other,  and  discuss  about  the  future  of  our  country.  They  say  that  we  came  here 
to  consider  the  Congress  election  manifesto.139  That  is  true,  but  it  is  only  part 
of  the  truth.  Elections  come  and  go,  manifestos  come  and  go,  but  the  great 
pilgrimage  on  which  we  are  embarked  goes  on,  and  so,  in  effect,  we  came  to 
Madurai,  the  city  of  pilgrimage,  on  a  pilgrimage  of  our  own.  Our  pilgrimage 
was  not  of  the  old  type  but  it  was  concerned  with  something  else.  It  was 
concerned  with  the  welfare,  the  future  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
who  live  in  this  great  country  of  ours — how  to  pull  them  up,  how  to  lift  them 
up  out  of  their  poverty,  how  to  give  them  the  comforts  of  life  so  that  they 
might  progress,  how  to  put  an  end  to  the  many  evils  that  beset  our  society 
today.  That  is  our  pilgrimage. 

Now,  India  has  for  long,  for  ages  past,  been  a  country  of  pilgrimages.  All 
over  the  country  you  find  these  ancient  places — from  the  Himalayas  in  the 
north,  there  is  Badrinath  and  Kedarnath  and  Amarnath,  high  in  the  snowy 
Himalayas,  down  to  the  south  here  and  in  Kanyakumari;  and  throughout  the 
ages,  people  have  gone  on  pilgrimage  from  north  to  south  and  south  to  north, 
and  mixed  with  each  other  because  from  the  very  beginning  of  history,  the 
people  of  India  always  thought  of  themselves  as  a  people  belonging  to  one 
great  country,  even  though  that  country  was  divided  up  into  kingdoms.  Still  we 
always  had  the  concept  of  this  land  of  India  which  was  a  common  heritage  to 
all  those  who  lived  from  the  snowy  Himalayas  in  the  north  to  Kanyakumari  and 
Rameshwaram  in  the  south. 

What  has  drawn  our  people  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  the 
south  to  the  north  in  these  great  pilgrimages?  What  is  their  common  thought 
that  has  pushed  them  on?  What  has  bound  us  together?  It  is  not  today  only,  but 
hundreds,  and  maybe  thousands  of  years  ago  that  this  common  urge  and 
common  thought  came  to  us  all  over  India;  and  in  our  ancient  books — written 
thousands  of  years  ago — it  is  said  that  the  land  of  Bharatha  is  the  land  from  the 
Himalayas  in  the  north  to  the  southern  seas.  There  was  this  conception  of  this 

139.  For  the  election  manifesto,  see  item  46. 
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one  great  land  which  they  considered  a  holy  land  then,  which  has  joined  us 
together.  Even  though  we  might  have  different  political  kingdoms,  even  though 
we  may  speak  different  languages,  still  we  are  bound  up  with  these  silken 
bonds  which  kept  us  together  in  many  ways  throughout  these  long  periods. 

So,  you  must  remember  that  throughout  these  thousands  of  years,  this 
common  land  has  been  ours,  ours  in  mind,  ours  in  heart,  ours  in  spiritual 
heritage,  and  it  is  the  common  heritage.  I,  who  come  here  from  the  north,  feel 
at  home,  because  I  am  in  a  part  of  my  country,  among  friends,  among  colleagues, 
among  people  who  have  the  same  ideas,  same  thoughts  and  same  urges.  And 
so,  you  who  live  in  the  south  of  India,  the  north  belongs  to  you  also;  it  is  not 
the  private  property  of  those  who  live  in  the  north.  The  Himalayas  are  yours  as 
much  as  they  are  mine,  and  Kanyakumari  and  Rameshwaram  are  mine  as  much 
as  yours.  It  is  the  common  heritage  of  ours,  this  great  land,  where  we  have 
been  born  and  which  we  seek  to  serve.  And  so,  throughout  the  ages,  geography 
has  made  us  one  great  land,  history  has  made  us  one  land,  the  common  culture 
has  made  us  one  land,  and  our  common  aspirations,  our  common  hopes  and 
fears,  victories  and  defeats,  have  made  us  one. 

That  is  the  past.  In  the  present,  by  our  common  labours,  common  sacrifices 
and  common  struggles,  we  gained  the  freedom  of  India.  The  freedom  of  the 
whole  of  India,  not  a  part  of  India,  and  the  people  who  struggled  to  gain  that 
freedom  come  from  all  parts  of  India,  from  the  north,  from  the  south,  from  the 
east,  the  west  and  the  centre,  and  by  their  common  endeavour  and  common 
sacrifices,  gained  this  precious  heritage,  the  freedom  of  India. 

So  through  millennia  of  history  we  have  held  together.  Even  though  we 
were  politically  divided  in  the  past,  yet  we  held  together  through  good  fortune 
and  ill  fortune  and  we  kept  that  concept  of  our  common  motherland  in  our 
mind  and  heart.  How  then  can  we  today  [sic],  when  we  are  at  last  politically 
united  and  when  we  are  a  free  country  [. . .]  who  is  going  to  disturb  that  freedom, 
or  we  disturb  that  unity  which  we  have  inherited  and  which  we  have  struggled 
to  achieve.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  to  remember  for  all  of  us  is  this  concept 
of  a  common  motherland,  a  motherland  which  has  many  faces,  many  aspects, 
which  has  many  gods,  because  there  is  a  great  variety  in  India,  from  the  snowy 
Himalayas  down  south  to  Kanyakumari.  But  behind  that  great  variety,  which  is 
good,  which  gives  richness  to  our  lives,  there  is  that  basic  concept  of  unity, 
unity  of  mind  and  heart,  and  now  a  political  unity  which  holds  us  together. 

Thus  you  and  I  today  have  inherited  the  present  and  the  past.  We  have 
inherited  all  this  great  past  of  ours  of  thousands  of  years:  that  is  a  common 
thing,  common  inheritance  for  you  and  me  and  for  all  of  us  in  India,  the  whole 
of  it.  Whether  you  live  here  in  the  south  or  in  the  north,  we  have  participated  in 
common  struggles  and  we  have  inherited  a  common  freedom  and  independence. 
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All  these  are  common  to  us,  so  also  must  the  future  be  common  to  us — the 
future  that  we  are  striving  to  attain,  the  future  of  advance,  of  welfare  or  strength 
and  good  life,  for  all  of  us.  Wherever  we  may  live  we  achieved  our  freedom  by 
unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  endeavour  and  sacrifice,  and  we  shall  maintain  that 
freedom  by  unity  and  we  shall  achieve  the  future  of  our  dreams  by  unity. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world  during  the  past  many  years 
and  today  the  whole  world  is  in  search  of  unity — world  unity,  world  government, 
world  federation,  and  all  that.  All  are  urges  towards  world  unity,  because  today 
the  world  has  shrunk.  You  can  travel  rapidly  by  air  from  one  place  to  another 
and  now  some  people  have  even  travelled  outside  and  beyond  this  world — 
going  to  outer  space.  So  the  world  hankers  after  unity.  But  that  is  a  big  idea.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  may  come  sometime  or  other.  But,  we  in  India  must  face 
this  world,  this  new  tremendous  and  dangerous  world,  as  a  united  nation, 
otherwise  we  count  for  nothing,  otherwise  we  fall,  otherwise  even  our  freedom 
might  leave  us.  Therefore,  it  becomes  essential,  even  more  so  than  in  the  past, 
it  becomes  essential  today  to  face  the  world,  to  face  our  problems  as  a  united 
people,  as  when  we  faced  our  problems  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 

The  differences  in  states  and  provinces  will  not  divide  us.  They  are 
administrative  arrangements  for  a  common  purpose.  Language  will  not  divide 
us.  You  have  a  great  language  here,  the  Tamil  language,  as  ancient  as  Sanskrit, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  language  should  not  flourish  and  advance,  and 
now  more  and  more  as  the  people  in  the  north  learn  the  languages  of  the  south 
and  you  should  also  know  more  and  more  languages  of  the  north.  So  language 
is  not  a  dividing  thing  but  should  bring  us  together  and  each  language  would 
help  the  other  languages  of  India  to  grow,  and  we  shall  also  see  to  it  that  the 
foreign  languages,  even  the  English  language,  is  kept  alive  here  and  helps  us  to 
have  windows  to  the  outside  world.  Language  joins,  language  does  not  separate. 

So  religion  here  in  this  country.  We  have  many  religions,  not  of  today  but 
of  thousands  of  years.  We  have,  of  course,  the  religion  with  its  numerous 
castes.  We  have  Muslims  who  still  are  about  forty  millions  in  India.  Muslims 
came  to  India  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They  are  also  an  Indian  religion.  There 
are  the  Christians  who  came  to  India,  South  India,  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 
They  are  as  much  of  India  as  any  one  of  us  and  Christianity,  therefore,  is  also 
a  religion  of  India  today.  There  are  other  religions.  There  are  Sikhs  and  Buddhists 
and  Jains;  they  are  born  of  India  and  so  India  is  a  country  of  many  religions. 
But  in  the  past  religion  has  not  been  a  dividing  factor  in  India.  It  should  not  be. 
Why  should  it  be  so  in  the  present?  Every  Indian,  whatever  religion  he  may 
belong  to,  whatever  language  he  may  speak,  whatever  part  of  the  country  he 
may  live  in,  has  equal  rights.  Every  such  person  is  the  inheritor  of  the  whole  of 
India,  the  past  and  the  present,  and  sharer  in  the  future  to  come. 
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I  spoke  of  caste.  It  is  an  ancient  institution  of  India  and  in  later  centuries  it 
grew  rigid  and  weakened  Hindu  society.  It  broke  up  the  unity  of  Hindu  society, 
separated  them  and  made  many  people  suffer  by  being  placed  in  lower  castes 
and  the  like.  Now,  in  the  modern  age,  caste  has  no  place.  First  of  all,  it  is  a 
dividing  factor,  it  weakens  the  country.  Secondly,  if  you  want  democracy  as 
we  do,  caste  has  no  place.  If  we  want  socialism  as  we  do,  the  caste  has  no 
place;  because  both  democracy  and  socialism  promise  equality  to  all  and  equal 
opportunities  to  all. 

And  so  we  had  embarked  in  this  country  of  pilgrimages  on  another  great 
pilgrimage.  We  had  the  pilgrimage  to  Swaraj  and  after  many  sacrifices  and 
difficulties  we  reached  the  end  of  that  pilgrimage.  Now  we  have  started  on  an 
even  greater  and  bigger  pilgrimage,  the  pilgrimage  of  the  400  and  more  million 
people  of  India  to  a  new  society  where  all  are  equal,  which  is  a  welfare  state, 
which  is  a  socialistic  state,  where  people  have  equal  opportunities  and  all  people 
share  in  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community.  That  is  the  big  pilgrimage  that  we 
have  embarked  upon  and  it  is  not  a  pilgrimage  for  me  or  for  some  people,  it  is 
a  pilgrimage  for  all  the  people  of  India,  all  the  440  million  people  of  India  and 
you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are  fellow  pilgrims  in  this  great  journey;  and  we  came 
here  to  Madurai  at  a  meeting  of  this  All  India  Congress  Committee  to  think  and 
consider  and  consult  each  other  about  the  paths  and  the  methods  we  should 
choose  to  achieve  success,  to  achieve  the  end  of  this  pilgrimage. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  Report140  was  presented  to  the 
Parliament  and  the  people  of  India.  In  that  report  of  the  Third  Plan  we  have 
indicated  what  we  think  should  be  done  to  march  swiftly  along  this  road  so 
that  we  might  reach  the  end  of  this  pilgrimage  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  to 
work  hard  for  it  because  we  cannot  go  forward  merely  by  praying  for  it.  We 
have  to  work  hard,  we  have  to  sacrifice  somewhat,  and  the  harder  we  work, 
the  faster  we  go,  because  we  have  to  catch  up  with  other  countries.  We  have 
to  improve  our  agriculture;  we  have  to  improve  our  industry;  we  have  to  improve 
fast  our  education  and  everything  that  we  do,  so  that  our  country  may  become 
a  modern,  efficient  country,  moving  fast  in  the  direction  of  desire. 

Although  we  have  great  cities  in  India,  like  Madurai,  India  is  essentially  a 
country  of  villages,  and  therefore  if  India  is  to  progress  our  villages  and  villagers 
have  to  progress.  And  so  we  have  to  give  good  deal  of  thought  to  the 
improvement  of  the  villages,  to  better  agriculture,  to  villages  having  other 
industries,  small  industries,  home  industries,  and  the  like  and  so  that  the  status 
of  the  village  and  villager  becomes  much  higher.  Only  then  India  will  go  up  and 
the  masses  of  our  people  improve  their  conditions.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in 

140.  See  item  2,  fn  14. 
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Madras  State  agriculture  has  improved  greatly  and  is  improving.  That  is  the 
surest  way  of  progress.  I  am  glad  that  in  Madras  State  education  has  done  very 
well,  indeed,  and  above  all  that  the  Madras  State  has  set  an  example  of  mid-day 
meals  in  schools,  and  I  am  glad  that  in  other  ways  too,  in  industry,  Madras 
State  is  going  ahead,  so  that  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  advances  being 
made  by  the  people  of  Madras  State. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  about  the  importance  of  our  villages  and  rural  areas. 
You  will  remember  our  starting  the  Community  Development  movement  there 
to  energize  and  wake  up  the  people  of  the  villages.  That  did  good.  But  now  we 
have  started  something  much  more  important,  much  more  revolutionary,  if  I 
may  say  so,  that  is,  the  Panchayati  Raj.  Now,  that  is  a  tremendous  thing  from 
which  we  hope  to  change  the  whole  face  of  our  countryside  all  over  India. 
You,  in  Madras,  have  got  it  now  fully  as  many  other  States  of  India  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  would  bring  great  benefits  to  the  people  living  in  our  countryside 
and  bring  the  biggest  benefit  of  all,  that  is,  make  them  self-reliant,  self-respecting, 
cooperative,  working  together  for  the  common  good.  Because,  after  all  a  country 
progresses  when  its  people  become  self-reliant  and  this  Panchayati  Raj  makes 
these  men,  make  themselves  self-reliant.  It  is  meant  to  give  them  power,  give 
them  resources  and  power  so  that  they  can  look  after  themselves  and  thereby 
progress. 

The  old  days  of  rajas  and  maharajas  are  no  more.  The  old  days  of  Viceroys 
and  powerful  Governors  are  no  more.  Today  we  have  what  is  called  a  people’s 
raj,  where  you  elect  your  own  representatives.  But  we  are  going  a  step  further, 
to  decentralize  authority,  to  share  authority  with  the  common  man  everywhere 
in  the  village,  and  that  is  what  Panchayati  Raj  is.  Instead  of  the  big  officers,  the 
Commissioners,  the  Collectors  and  District  Magistrates  and  all  functioning  there 
as  powerful  officers,  power  today  goes  to  the  people,  to  the  panches,  sarpanches, 
to  the  panchayat  there,  so  that  power  is  spread  out,  so  that  all  the  people  get 
their  share  and  in  cooperation  work  for  the  common  good.  Officials,  of  course, 
will  remain,  high  officials  and  others,  because  we  want  trained  persons  to  do 
the  work  of  the  State.  But  they  will  not  exercise  their  authority  in  the  old  way; 
that  authority  will  be  shared  with  the  people  of  the  country  in  the  villages  and 
other  places.  So,  this  I  want  you  to  understand,  this  new  conception  of  a 
people’s  government  which  we  are  trying  to  bring  about,  in  which  all  of  them 
can  share.  I  think  that  this  Panchayati  Raj  all  over  India  is  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  revolutionary  movements  that  has  been  undertaken  by  any  country, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  make  a  great  difference  to  our  whole  social  structure. 
Even  as  the  spread  of  education  is  making  that  change,  I  hope  that  through  the 
coming  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  our  agriculture  will  become  more  and  more 
modern,  advanced,  and  productive;  that  we  shall  have  more  and  more 
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cooperatives,  because  agriculture  can  only  flourish  really  through  cooperation. 
Every  village  should  have  its  cooperative  as  it  has  its  panchayat,  and  as  it 
should  have  its  school.  These  are  the  basic  things  in  every  village,  and  when 
we  have  these  things,  then  we  have  made  a  strong  foundation  for  the  freedom 
of  our  country  which  nobody  can  challenge. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  about  agriculture,  because  agriculture  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  India,  which  is  an  agricultural  country,  but  for  which  the  growth 
of  industry  is  equally  important.  Without  industry,  even  agriculture  will  not 
progress  much,  and  industry  is  important  to  increase  the  wealth  of  India  and  to 
increase  the  employment  in  India.  So  that  we  can  put  an  end  to  unemployment 
in  this  country.  Therefore,  we  have  to  advance  along  these  two  lines — 
agriculture  and  industry — which  are  both  tied  up  to  each  other,  benefiting  each 
other.  If  you  want  industry,  we  have  big  industry,  we  have  middle  industry,  we 
have  small  industry.  And  the  small  industries  and  the  middle  industries  should 
spread  out  in  our  villages  also  so  as  to  raise  standards  there.  Thus  more 
employment  will  come,  more  wealth  will  be  produced  in  the  country,  and 
generally  the  people  all  over  will  go  forward. 

All  this  talk  of  change  and  advance  in  agriculture  and  industry  and  other 
matters  really  means  that  we  should  step  out  of  the  old  world  in  which  we 
have  lived  and  come  into  the  new  modern  world  of  science  and  technology. 
We  have  fallen  back  in  the  world  because  the  modem  world  went  on  developing, 
science  came  in,  technology  came  in,  and  other  matters;  and  therefore  we 
have  to  come  into  this  modern  world  of  science  and  thus  develop  ourselves  in 
every  direction.  We  have  to  change  our  thinking  somewhat,  our  ways  and  life 
and  everything,  in  order  to  fit  in  with  this  modern  world.  Only  thus  can  we 
become  a  strong  and  prosperous  nation  and  be  able  to  solve  our  problems. 
Only  thus  can  we  put  an  end  to  our  poverty  and  unemployment. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  proceed  on  all  these  lines  to  modernize  ourselves. 
Modernization  does  not  mean  copying  Western  countries.  We  have  our  strong 
foundations,  our  ideals,  our  principles,  which  have  governed  us,  our  lives,  for 
ages  past.  We  have  to  adhere  to  our  basic  principles  and  ideals  but  that  does  not 
mean  our  holding  on  to  every  little  cobweb.  We  have  to  get  rid  of  the  rule  of 
custom  that  has  developed,  all  those  things  that  tie  our  hands  and  feet  from 
going  ahead;  that  is  what  I  mean.  By  accepting  the  modem  world  of  science 
and  technology,  we  accept  it,  holding  fast  to  our  ideals,  our  modern  ideas,  our 
ethical  ideas.  Because  without  ethical  and  modern  principles  a  nation  or 
community  will  in  the  end  perish. 

How  do  we  change,  bring  about  these  changes?  In  many  ways,  by  the 
work  we  do,  but  above  all  by  education — education  mostly  of  the  children  and 
boys  and  girls,  but  education  also  for  the  grownups.  I  am  glad  therefore,  that 
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in  the  State  of  Madras  importance  is  attached  to  education.  I  hope  that  soon 
within  this  Third  Plan  there  will  be  no  child,  boy  or  girl,  who  is  not  being 
educated  in  a  proper  school.  And  education  does  not  begin  merely  when  you 
go  to  school.  Education  begins  when  the  child  is  born  and  therefore  I  hope 
soon  we  shall  be  able  to  look  after  small  children,  even  soon  after  their  birth.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  state  will  take  them  away  from  their  parents,  not  at  all.  I 
say  the  parents  will  look  after  them  and  they  will  be  helped  in  looking  after 
them  in  various  ways  because  that  is  an  important  time  when  the  child  can 
learn  and  be  moulded.  So  we  want  widespread  education  and  we  want 
specialized  education  for  the  many  kinds  of  specialized  work  that  we  have  to 
do,  technical  work,  engineering,  this  and  that,  and  medical  and  so  on,  because 
the  world  is  run  on  scientific  lines.  We  must  learn  all  the  ways  of  science  and 
technology. 

If  you  read  the  history,  the  history  of  India,  you  will  find  great  and 
magnificent  periods  in  India’s  history.  You  will  also  find  periods  of  decay  and 
stagnation  when  as  a  nation  we  fell.  Now  today  you  and  I  are  living  through 
one  of  the  great  periods  of  India’s  history  and  we  are  not  merely  living  through 
those  periods,  but  we  are  actually  fashioning  that  history.  History  is  a  record  of 
all  things  done,  fought  and  done  by  human  beings.  We  are  the  fashioners  of  our 
history  today.  What  we  think  today,  what  we  do  today  is,  will  be  the  history  of 
India.  And  so  we  are  living  in  a  great  period,  in  the  history,  in  the  life  of  India, 
in  the  story  of  India  and  all  of  you  and  all  of  us  and  millions  of  people  of  this 
great  country,  are  actors  of  this  great  history  of  India  today. 

Those  of  my  generation  in  India  lived  through  another  great  period  of 
Indian  history,  the  period  of  struggle  for  India’s  freedom  and  the  achievement 
of  that  freedom.  That  was  a  tremendous  thing  for  us,  and  we  were  blessed  by 
the  leadership  of  Gandhiji  and  blessed  by  those  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  in 
India’s  service  and  in  the  service  of  the  Indian  people.  That  period  is  over,  and 
others  and  you  may  read  about  it  in  future.  But  now,  the  period  that  we  are 
living  now,  when  we  are  embarking  on  great  enterprises  of  taking,  and  going 
with  the  people  of  India  and  millions  of  them  to  a  better  future,  that  is  going  to 
be  a  still  more  exciting  period,  and  you  here,  young  men  and  women  and 
children,  will  share  that  excitement  and  the  glory  of  India. 

People  who  engage  themselves  in  big  hopes,  great  understanding,  great 
works,  grow  big  with  their  work  and  with  their  thinking.  People  who  are 
thinking  of  small  things  and  thinking  for  the  little  things  of  life  remain  little.  In 
the  great  periods  of  a  country’s  existence,  many  people  think  of  great  things, 
and  so  they  grow  big  and  the  country  grows  big.  Why  do  you  honour  me  so 
greatly  and  give  affection  to  me?  What  is  there  in  me?  Nothing  much.  But  you 
see  in  me  a  symbol  of  the  period  of  Indian’s  struggle  for  freedom,  and  because 
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we  worked  for  great  things  we  ourselves  got  the  shadow  of  greatness  thrust 
upon  us. 

Therefore,  in  this  great  period  of  India,  that  is  today,  join  in  this  tremendous 
and  exciting  work  of  building  up  this  country,  building  a  new  Bharat  of  which 
we  shall  be  even  more  proud  than  of  the  old  Bharat,  and  which  will  bring 
prosperity  to  us,  its  people,  and  it  will  maintain  its  high  ideals.  Because  I  do  not 
want  to  barter  India’s  idealism,  India’s  great  thought,  even  for  material 
prosperity.  I  want  both:  the  high  thoughts  and  ideals  plus  material  prosperity 
for  our  people,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have  both,  and  therefore, 
I  invite  all  of  you  to  join  in  this  great  and  tremendous  adventure.  I  can  promise 
you  that  there  is  nothing  more  satisfactory,  bringing  more  satisfaction,  bringing 
more  fulfilment  to  life,  than  to  join  in  this  great  adventure  like  this. 

The  world  today  is  full  of  problem  and  conflict,  full  of  rumours  of  war, 
full  of  preparation  for  war,  full  of  the  cold  war  as  it  is  called.  All  the  great 
advances  of  science  and  technology  have  not  helped  human  beings  to  find  the 
way  to  peace.  And  they  still  quarrel  and  try  to  destroy  each  other.  That  is  the 
tragedy  of  the  modem  world.  Can  we  escape  that  tragedy?  Can  we,  while 
advancing  rapidly,  also  maintain  our  habits,  peaceful  habits  I  mean,  and  live 
peacefully  in  our  own  country  and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  cause  of  peace  of 
the  world?  That  is  the  problem  before  us.  We  try  to  do  so.  The  future  lies  in  the 
laps  of  the  gods.  But  even  the  future  can  be  shaped  by  us  if  we  are  a  determined 
people,  if  we  work  hard,  if  we  work  hard  in  an  integrated  manner  in  this 
country.  For  an  India  that  is  united,  an  India  that  has  been  integrated  properly, 
an  India  which  is  ready  to  do  hard  work,  will  be  a  mighty  force  in  this  world 
and  even  help  peace  and  many  other  good  things  in  this  world. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  only  our  petty  selves,  with  our  petty 
bodies  and  troubles  of  the  day,  but  that  we  are  children  of  this  great  country, 
that  we  are  citizens  of  this  great  Republic  of  India,  that  we  are  the  inheritors  of 
the  proud  tradition  of  thousands  of  years  of  culture,  and  above  all,  today  we 
are  engaged  in  this  great  adventure  of  raising  mi  llions  and  millions  of  people  to 
higher  levels,  and  that,  in  doing  so,  we  have  to  maintain  the  great  spiritual  and 
moral  traditions  of  our  race,  which  has  made  us  great  even  in  the  days  of  our 
downfall.  Let  us  remember  all  this,  and  if  you  remember  this,  this  thought 
alone  will  give  us  strength  and  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  many  things  which 
appear  to  us  difficult  today. 

Remember  that  greatness  does  not  come  to  a  country  by  its  size;  India  is 
big.  Nor  does  it  come  by  the  numbers;  we  are  440  millions.  Greatness  that 
came  to  India  in  the  past  was  due  to  her  thinking,  her  noble  ideas,  and  hard 
attempts  in  search  of  truth.  It  was  that  which  made  India  great.  Greatness 
comes  to  a  country  or  a  community  by  high  thinking,  high  living,  and  that 
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applies  today  and  it  applied  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  ago.  And  we  may, 
and  we  should,  and  we  must,  take  advantage  of  modern  science;  but  we  have 
to  ally  ourselves  also  to  the  old  ideals,  the  spiritual  approach,  etc.,  which  must 
go  together  with  modern  science.  Then  indeed  we  shall  live  a  complete  life  and 
we  shall  achieve  our  ends  without  sorrow  and  dismay. 

Tomorrow  morning,  I  am  leaving  Madurai  after  three  days  here,  three 
memorable  days  which  I  shall  long  remember.  I  shall  remember  them  not  only 
because  of  the  important  work  we  did  here  at  the  meeting  of  the  All  India 
Congress  Committee,  but  I  shall  remember  them  even  more  because  of  the 
friendship  and  affection  that  I  have  had  from  all  of  you.  I  have  looked  at 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  friendly  faces  and  I  have  looked  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  eyes  giving  me  their  affection.  How  can  I  ever  forget?  And  I  have 
found  in  Madurai  not  only  numbers  of  friendly  people,  but  a  certain  life,  a 
certain  liveliness,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  growth  of  a  nation.  I  found 
here  that  Madurai  is  not  in  a  state  of  stagnation;  it  is  a  living,  advancing  city  and 
people,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  because  of 
this  you  will  do  well. 

Friends,  I  thank  you  again  and  I  wish  you  well. 

JaiHind! 

Will  you  say  with  me  three  times,  Jai  Hind?  Wait;  wait,  with  me,  Jai  Hind! 
Again,  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Thank  you. 


17.  In  Kodaikanal:  At  Civic  Reception141 

Nehru  Arrives  in  Kodaikanal 

Kodaikanal,  Oct.  6.  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  who  arrived  in  Kodaikanal  to-day, 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  popular  hill  station  and  health 
resort. 

Replying  to  a  civic  address  presented  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Kodaikanal 
Township  Committee,  Mr  Nehru  described  the  place  as  a  lovely  one  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  flourish. 

Mr  Nehru  who  was  visiting  Kodaikanal  for  the  first  time  said  he  liked  the 
mountains  and  he  claimed  some  kinship  with  them. 

Referring  to  the  salubrious  and  equable  climate  of  Kodaikanal,  Mr  Nehru 
said  that  he  was  normally  used  to  a  fiercer  climate  and  fiercer  precipices  and 
glaciers  in  the  Himalayas.  It  was  therefore  a  pleasant  change  for  him  to  come 

141.  Report  of  speech,  6  October  1961.  The  Hindu ,  7  October  1961. 
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to  a  softer  and  pleasanter  place.  He  invited  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Township  Committee  to  come  and  have  a  look  at  the  Himalayas  in  the  North 
and  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two. 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  whether  people  lived  in  the  Himalayas  in  the  North  or 
Kodaikanal  in  the  South  they  were  all  bound  together  by  the  common  motherland 
and  by  their  common  history  and  tradition. 

Mr  Nehru  called  upon  them  to  work  together  for  the  common  end,  namely 
the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  Indian  people. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  Committee,  Mr  Khadar  Pichai  Rawthar  presented 
the  address  of  welcome  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  large  gathering  present  at 
the  function,  held  in  the  local  school  grounds,  included  a  number  of  foreigners 
residing  in  Kodaikanal. 


18.  In  Kodaikanal:  To  Scientists142 

I  am  glad  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  place  which  contains  the  biggest  telescope  in 
India  and  where  most  of  our  important  solar  and  stellar  work  is  being  done  and 
will  be  done.  You  know  that  the  world  is  gradually  entering  the  space  age  and 
so  the  work  done  in  places  like  this,  important  as  it  has  always  been,  becomes 
more  and  more  important  in  future.  Anyhow  whatever  the  importance  may  be 
surely  it  is  a  very  fascinating  job  for  anyone  to  study  the  sun  and  the  stars  and 
the  infinite  spaces  and  you  are  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  this  little 
world  of  ours  and  look  at  vast  spaces.  As  your  Director143  was  telling  me  we 
are  studying  the  sun  which  is  a  very  big  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
earth,  but  the  sun  is  a  very  minor  thing  compared  to  the  stars,  just  an  insignificant 
little  star  for  which  nobody  cares  much  for  in  the  universe.  [Laughter].  The 
spirit  is  [...].  We  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  sun  and  so  we  must  understand 
it  anyhow. 

So  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  to  see  all  of  you  and  I  wish  you  well.  I  hope  your 
work  will  prosper  for  the  good  of  India.  [Applause]. 


142.  Speech,  at  the  Astro-Physical  Observatory,  6  October  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes. 

143.  Vainu  Bappu. 
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19.  In  Theni:  Public  Meeting144 

Dear  Friends  and  Comrades, 

First  of  all,  I  must  apologize  to  you  for  coming  here  one  hour  late.  The  fault  is 
partly  mine  and  partly  yours.  Not  yours,  but  of  other  people  on  the  way.  Because, 
all  along  the  route  there  were  so  many  people  and  they  were  so  full  of  affection 
and  welcome  that  I  got  late.  Still,  I  am  very  sorry  because  we  must  do  all  our 
work  punctually  and  in  time  and  I  try  to  do  so  and  so  far  as  I  can. 

We  started  this  morning  from  Madurai,  where  we  have  been  spending 
three  days  for  a  big  conference  to  which  people  came  from  different  parts  of 
India — not  only  Tamilnad  and  Madras  but  from  the  Punjab,  from  Bengal  and  all 
parts  of  this  great  country.  We  had  gathered  there,  in  Madurai,  to  consider  our 
plan  for  the  future  of  our  country.  What  plan  should  we  have?  What  should  we 
do?  So,  it  was  a  very  important  meeting  and  all  of  us  came  there  from  different 
comers  of  India,  to  consult  each  other,  to  discuss,  and  then  to  lay  down  this 
programme. 

So,  I  shall  tell  you  something  about  this  programme,  because  it  is  your 
programme.  It  concerns  you.  It  concerns  all,  the  people  of  India.  The  first 
thing  that  we  have  to  remember,  to  understand  and  remember,  is  what  is  this 
country  of  ours,  India.  What  is  it?  You  live  here  in  the  south  of  India.  I  come 
from  the  north,  from  near  where  the  Himalayas  are.  Now,  what  is  it  that  binds 
us  together?  That  is  a  thing  which  all  of  us  must  understand.  Because  unless 
we  understand  this  fully,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  work  properly  unitedly.  It  is 
most  important  therefore  that  we  should  realize  the  importance  of  the  unity  of 
this  great  country  of  ours,  India. 

Our  country,  India,  Bharat,  is  a  very  big  country,  and  there  are  many  big 
States  and  towns  in  it.  There  is  the  State  of  Madras,  Tamilnad;  there  is 
Maharashtra;  there  is  near  you  here,  Kerala;  there  is  Kannada,  Mysore  or 
Kannada;  and  Andhra.  Then,  if  you  go  north,  you  have  the  Punjab,  Uttar  Pradesh, 
Bengal,  Maharashtra  and  Kashmir  and  so  many  of  these  States.  All  these  States 
together  make  India.  You  live  in  a  part  of  India,  that  is,  the  State  of  Madras.  But 
because  you  live  in  a  part  of  India,  you  live  in  India  and  you  must  remember  all 
this.  India  is  all  closely  tied  up  like  the  body  of  a  person.  I  have  got  a  hand,  I 
have  got  a  nose,  a  head,  eyes.  They  all  are  parts  of  my  body.  So  India  has 
different  States,  different  parts  and  provinces  like  head,  hands,  legs,  and 
different  parts  of  all,  together  make  up  the  body  of  India. 


144.  Speech,  6  October  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  No.  7721-7722,  NM  1534. 
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You  know  this,  of  course,  and  all  your  little  children  in  school  learn  it 
there.  But  I  am  repeating  it  because  it  is  very  important  that  we  understand 
what  our  country  is.  Our  country,  not  only  today,  but  for  long  past,  thousands 
of  years  past,  has  been  Bharat,  or  India.  You  read  in  our  old  epics,  Mahabharata, 
and  the  Ramayana,  stories  of  this  country.  Even  then,  long,  long  ago,  it  was 
considered  one  country,  even  though  different  rajas  ruled  over  it.  So,  for  all 
this  long  time,  it  has  been  considered  as  one  united  land,  even  though  it  was 
politically  divided.  Now,  after  our  struggle  for  freedom,  we  have  got  a  free  and 
independent  India.  The  struggle  for  freedom  was  not  for  one  part  of  India,  but 
for  the  whole  of  India,  south,  north,  east,  west,  and  so  we  have  got  this  great 
country  freed  after  long  years  and  united.  And  we  have  to  keep  it  united  and  we 
have  to  remember  that  if  anything  happens  to  one  part  of  India,  it  happens  to 
the  whole  of  India. 

Many  people  come  from  the  north  to  here,  to  the  State  of  Madras,  to 
Tamilnad,  to  visit  on  pilgrimage  and  to  visit  your  great  temple  at  Madurai,  at 
Rameshwaram,  at  Kanyakumari  and  many  people  go  from  here  to  the  north  on 
pilgrimage  to  Amamath,  Kedarnath,  Badrinath  and  to  the  other  places  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  Banaras.  So,  you  see,  for  long  ages  past,  people  had  mixed  in 
this  country  of  ours,  because  we  have  always  considered  it  as  one  land, 
belonging  to  the  people  of  Bharat,  even  when  they  quarrelled  with  each  other. 

I  have  been  telling  you  about  this,  about  our  country  because  you  must  all 
realize  how  important  it  is  that  we  must  maintain  the  freedom  of  this  country 
and  the  unity  of  this  country.  If  it  does  not  remain  united,  it  becomes  weak  and 
we  lose  our  freedom.  We  have  gained  our  independence  after  a  great  struggle 
under  Mahatmaji.  Now  we  have  to  maintain  it  and  now  we  have  to  work,  work 
hard  so  that  we  may  go  on  the  next  stage  of  our  pilgrimage  and  make  all  our 
people  prosperous. 

So,  we  came  to  Madurai  for  this  conference  to  consider  how  we  should 
strengthen  our  country,  how  we  should  make  it  both  more  and  more  united 
and  how  we  can  make  it  prosperous.  Because  our  people  are  poor,  many  of 
them,  there  is  much  unemployment  and  we  have  to  make  them  prosperous. 
We  have  to  make  all  the  people  who  live  in  our  villages  prosperous,  as  well  as 
other  people  who  do  other  work.  Now,  therefore,  first  of  all  we  have  to  improve 
our  villages,  our  agriculture — that  is  very  important  because  most  of  our  people 
in  India  live  in  villages — and  we  have  to  improve  our  industry,  very  many 
industries,  so  that  people  may  find  work  and  in  that  way,  we  can  make  an 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  our  country  and  the  wealth  of  our  people.  So,  we 
have  to  work  for  agriculture  and  industry,  both.  And  so,  we  can  get  rid  of 
poverty  of  our  country,  as  well  as  of  unemployment. 

How  are  we  to  do  all  this?  That  is  the  problem  before  us  and  that  is  what 
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the  [All  India]  Congress  Committee  at  Madurai  met  to  consider.  We  have  to 
make  our  country  not  only  strong  but  prosperous  as  I  said.  Other  countries  in 
the  West,  like  America,  England,  Russia  and  other  countries  are  much  more 
prosperous  than  we  are.  Now,  why  should  we  not  be  prosperous?  Our  people 
are  good  workers,  and  intelligent,  our  land  is  good  and  rich  land.  Why  should 
we  be  poor?  We  are  poor  because  we,  partly  because,  we  lost  our  freedom, 
and  partly  because  we  must  change  with  the  world.  If  we  do  not  change,  other 
countries  go  ahead.  Therefore,  we  have  become  backward,  and  we  have  to 
change  ourselves  and  understand  many  new  things,  so  that  we  can  improve 
our  agriculture  and  industry  and  everything.  Then  we  should  go  ahead  and 
become  as  prosperous  as  other  countries. 

Ours  is  an  ancient  country  and  an  old  country  has  many  virtues  and  many 
traditions.  We  have  to  keep  those  virtues  and  traditions,  but  we  have  also  got  to 
become  a  modern  country  with  modem  virtues  and  traditions.  Then  only  can 
we  march  ahead  in  this  world.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  though 
we  have  to  do  many  things,  but  almost  the  first  thing  is  for  us  to  educate 
ourselves:  all  of  us,  every  child,  must  go  to  school  and  learn  about  this  country, 
about  this  world  and  prepare  himself  to  work  for  India  and  afterwards,  as  he 
grows  up,  he  goes  to  college  and  he  learns  many  things,  and  he  learns  science. 
Science  is  the  thing  which  has  changed  the  world  and  therefore  our  people 
should  learn  it.  By  learning  they  are  also  helping  in  changing  India.  We  want 
engineers,  and  all  these  people  who  have  learnt  the  modem  methods  of  doing 
things.  We  want  people,  who  know  modem  methods  of  doing  things.  We  want 
people,  who  know  modern  agriculture  so  that  our  agriculture  may  become 
good  and  should  produce  more  wealth.  So  that  it  has  become  important  that 
we  should  learn  all  these,  our  children,  our  young  men  and  young  women  and 
of  course  our  elder  people  also.  Only  then  we  will  improve  our  agriculture  and 
increase  our  industry. 

We  have  been  independent  now  for  fourteen  years,  and  during  these 
fourteen  years,  I  think  our  country  has  made  a  great  deal  of  progress,  both  in 
agriculture  and  industry  and  education  and  many  other  things.  And  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  this  State  of  Madras,  Tamilnad,  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
progress.  Your  agriculturists  are  good.  They  produce  more  per  acre  than  most 
people  in  other  parts  of  India.  Your  schools  are  flourishing,  and  in  addition  to 
many  schools,  increasing  schools,  you  have  got  the  system  of  mid-day  meals 
in  schools  which  we  want  to  introduce  all  over  India,  and  travelling  about  I  see 
these  little  children  in  some  kind  of  uniform.  They  look  neat  and  attractive,  and 
I  like  children,  and  so,  going  about  the  State,  I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the 
progress  we  made  in  the  State  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  over  it. 

But,  of  course,  that  is  not  enough;  we  have  to  do  very  much  more  and  that 
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is  why  we  draw  up  our  plans,  in  order  to  go  ahead  faster.  You  must  have  heard 
about  our  Five  Year  Plans.  We  had  one  Five  Year  Plan  after  Independence,  and 
a  second,  and  now  we  have  started  on  a  third  Five  Year  Plan.  These  Plans  are 
to  make  our  people  advance  as  fast  as  possible,  to  make  India  prosperous.  And 
that  is  why  they  are  there  to  make  India  prosperous,  especially  the  citizens  of 
India  who  are  in  villages,  that  they  should  become  prosperous  and  our  villages 
should  not  remain  as  they  are,  but  get  many  of  the  amenities  of  life  and  thus  all 
our  people  should  aim  to  go  forward,  to  have  higher  standards  of  living,  and  go 
forward  in  a  united  way. 

If  you  travel  about  India — and  I  hope  many  of  you  will  go  on  these  Bharat 
Darshan  tours  so  that  you  may  find  out  what  our  country  is — if  you  travel 
about  India,  you  will  see  great  changes  have  taken  place,  big  factories,  big 
industries,  small  industries,  now  steel  plants,  and  all  that  we  build.  Great  river 
valley  schemes  for  two  purposes,  for  agriculture,  for  irrigation,  and  to  produce 
electricity.  Electric  power,  because  electric  power  is  very  necessary  today  for 
all  our  work.  You  see  all  that.  But  one  thing  else,  which  is  most  important.  You 
will  see,  if  you  go  to  our  villages  all  over  India,  the  coming  of  Panchayati  Raj. 
Now,  this  Panchayati  Raj  is  a  very  great  thing,  a  very  important  thing,  and  a 
very  revolutionary  thing,  and  you  should  understand  it  fully,  because  you  have 
now  got  it. 

Now,  this  Panchayati  Raj  means  that  the  people  of  the  villages  there — 
panchayats  or  others — get  power  and  authority  to  do  things.  It  is  the  transfer 
of  authority  from  officers  and  the  Government  to  the  panchayats.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  revolutionary  thing  because,  whether  it  was  in  British  times,  or  before 
British  times,  power  was  concentrated  in  a  king  or  a  ruler  or  a  big  officer;  now 
we  are  spreading  out  this  power  so  that  in  every  village,  the  people  of  the 
village  should  have  power  and  should  use  it  to  improve  their  village.  Now,  this 
is  an  important  thing.  But  this  will  only  be  possible,  if  all  of  you  work  hard  for 
it  and  see  that  it  works  well,  not  for  a  small  function  and  party,  but  have  more 
interest  and  cooperation  with  each  other  and  work  for  the  advance  of  the 
whole  community  in  the  village  and  in  the  panchayat  samiti;  that  is  very 
important.  And  then  about  yourself,  to  better  agriculture,  to  the  formation  of 
cooperatives  which  are  very  important  for  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the 
village  in  every  way,  educationally,  small  industries  also,  better  communication 
and  so  on.  Therefore,  the  way  is  out  for  you  to  do  these  things  yourself,  not 
run  up  to  officers  and  beg  to  do  things,  but  you  get  power  to  do  things  yourself 
in  your  villages. 

There  is  so  much  to  tell  you.  I  have  so  much  in  my  mind  about  India  and 
what  we  have  to  do,  but  it  is  late,  and  I  cannot  go  on  telling  you  all  this.  But  I 
want  to  say  how  happy  I  have  been,  I  am,  to  come  here  and  to  meet  all  of  you 
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and  to  receive  your  very  affectionate  welcome  wherever  I  have  been.  This  has 
filled  my  heart  with  joy  and  strength  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  all  of  you. 

To  my  sisters  here,  I  would  especially  make  an  appeal  that  all  this  work  is 
not  the  work  of  men  only,  but  of  our  women  folk  also.  Our  country  cannot 
advance  unless  the  women  of  India  take  their  full  share  and  responsibility  in 
this  work.  So  we  must  take  them  with  us  in  what  we  do  as  they  have  joined  us 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  And  to  your  people,  young  boys  and  girls  and  little 
children,  I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words.  They  know  that  I  like  children, 
I  like  children  everywhere,  but  I  like  particularly  the  children  of  India.  They  are 
very  near  and  very  dear  to  me.  Because  all  the  work  we  are  doing  today  for 
India  is  meant  for  those  who  grow  up,  the  young  people  of  today  who  will 
profit  by  it  and  in  effect  the  India  of  tomorrow,  for  which  we  are  working,  is 
this  India  of  the  children  and  of  the  young  people  today.  Therefore,  they  must 
try  to  understand  all  this  and  prepare  themselves  to  serve  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

Our  children  are  our  greatest  treasure,  and  so,  in  looking  after  our  children, 
we  are  looking  after  the  India  of  tomorrow  and  build  it.  That  is  why  I  attach 
great  importance  to  the  care  of  the  child,  not  only  in  school,  but  before  school 
and  outside  school.  And  I  hope  that  your  panchayat  samitis  will  take  care  of  the 
children  of  the  village.  They  will  be  looked  after,  well  educated  and  they  should 
have  playgrounds  as  well  as  schools. 

And  so,  thank  you  again  and  Jai  Hind! 

Now,  please  say  Jai  Hind  three  times.  Jai  Hind!;  all  of  you,  Jai  Hind!;  again 
Jai  Hind!  Thank  you. 


20.  In  Parambikulam:  Public  Meeting145 

Friends  and  Comrades, 

We  are  meeting  here  today  in  the  distinguished  company  of  two  Chief  Ministers, 
the  Chief  Minister  of  Kerala,146  an  old  colleague  and  friend,  and  the  Chief  Minister 
of  Madras,147  also  an  old  colleague  and  friend  of  mine.  Also  we  have  the  Deputy 
Chief  Minister  of  Kerala,  Shri  Sankar,148  also  an  old  friend  and  colleague,  other 


145.  Speech,  7  October  1961,  inaugurating  the  Parambikulam-Aliyar  Project.  NMML,  AIR 
Tapes,  TS  No.  7723-7724,  NM  No.  1535. 

The  function  took  place  at  the  Parambikulam  reservoir  site  in  Kerala  State. 
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Ministers  and  my  colleague  from  Delhi,  Dr  Subbarayan,  Minister  for 
Communications  and  Transport,  and  there  are  many  other  distinguished  persons 
here.  It  is  right  that  we  should  all  gather  together  here  on  this  occasion,  because 
this  is  an  important  occasion. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  is  that  I  am  always 
glad  to  be  present  at  such  functions,  river  valley  functions,  where  we  use  the 
waters  of  our  rivers  for  purposes  of  bringing  good  to  the  people.  These  river 
valley  functions  have  two  purposes  in  view.  One  is  irrigation;  the  other  is 
producing  electric  power.  Now,  there  is  nothing  more  important  in  India  today 
than  these  two  purposes,  irrigation  and  electric  power.  If  we  had  enough 
irrigation  and  if  we  had  enough  electric  power,  then  we  would  progress  rapidly. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  Governments  today  is  this 
production  of  better  irrigation  and  more  and  more  electric  power. 

Now,  you  all  know  the  importance  of  irrigation:  how  it  helps  the  agriculture, 
how  it  helps  us  to  grow  more.  A  very  important  project,  because  this  is  a  lovely 
place  where  we  are  all  gathered  here  and  it  is  delightful  to  come  here.  But 
above  all  I  am  happy  to  be  here  because  this  Parambikulam-Aliyar  project  is  the 
outcome  of  cooperation  between  two  of  our  State  Governments,  and  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  Government  of  Kerala  and  the  Government  of  Madras 
and  more  particularly  their  Chief  Ministers,  Shri  Pattom  Thanu  Pillai  and  Shri 
Kamaraj,  on  this  cooperation  between  the  two  States.  Cooperation  of 
governments  there  is  all  the  time  in  India.  What  is  Government  of  India?  Not 
something  in  the  sky  or  from  the  sky.  It  is  an  effort,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  people,  of  the  States  of  India,  that  is  why  the  Government 
of  India  functions,  because  the  States  cooperate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Government.  Otherwise  India  would  go  to  pieces.  So  that  the  whole  of  India  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  cooperation.  Right  from  the  village  cooperative  up  to 
the  other  cooperative,  district,  etc.,  to  the  State  Government,  which  should  be 
largely  a  cooperative  enterprise,  and  ultimately  the  Government  of  India  itself, 
it  should  be  progressively  a  cooperative  enterprise.  Therefore  the  basis  of  all 
our  work  is  cooperation  for  the  common  good  and  for  two  States  which  adjoin 
each  other  which  border  each  other.  It  is  the  obvious  and  intelligent  thing  to 
do,  to  cooperate  for  their  mutual  advantage.  Sometimes,  however,  we  get  into 
ruts  of  thought  which  come  in  the  way  of  cooperation.  That  is  not  wisdom. 
Because  cooperation  is  always  beneficial  to  the  parties  who  cooperate,  whether 
it  exists  in  a  village  or  in  a  country,  and  we  have  to  develop  therefore  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  to  the  largest  extent. 

Cooperation,  as  1  have  said,  brings  advantages  and  benefits  to  all  parties 
who  cooperate  in  it.  But  the  greatest  advantage  that  it  brings  is  a  feeling  of 
friendship,  a  feeling  of  pulling  together,  working  together,  and  this  atmosphere 
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of  friendship  and  cooperative  endeavour  is  the  basic  thing  for  the  growth  of 
the  people.  India  is  a  great  big  country  and  it  is  divided  up  into  a  number  of 
States  as  you  know.  But  that  division  of  India  into  a  number  of  States  does  not 
cut  up  India  into  bits.  Those  are  administrative  divisions.  India  has  many  religions. 
Those  religions  should  not  be  allowed  to  weaken  or  separate  India  into  bits. 
India  has  many  languages.  They  are  all  the  great  languages  of  India.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  separate  us.  India  has  many  castes.  That  is  a  curse 
which  we  should  get  rid  of  completely  and  absolutely,  without  showing  it  any 
favour. 

You,  who  are  sitting  here,  are  mostly  people  from  Kerala  and  people  from 
Madras  State,  Tamilnad.  And  here  I  am,  coming  from  the  north  of  India,  and  I 
am  here  from  the  great  mountains,  Himalayas,  which  in  the  top  is  covered  by 
snow.  But  whether  I  come  from  north  or  you  who  come  from  the  south,  we 
belong  to  one  large  family,  the  family  of  India  and  we  must  always  remember 
that.  Your  strength,  and  my  strength,  and  all  our  strength,  comes  from  the 
strength  of  India,  and  not  from  separate  things  that  we  may  do.  If  India  becomes 
weak  we  are  all  weak.  If  India  is  strong,  all  of  us  are  strong.  Therefore  we 
must  always  remember  this  thing,  that  in  the  strength,  in  the  unity  of  India  lies 
our  strength,  and  all  of  us,  wherever  we  may  live,  whatever  language  we  may 
speak,  whatever  religion  we  may  belong  to,  we  are  all  parts  of  this  large  family 
of  India  and  our  future  depends  upon  the  progress  of  India  as  a  whole,  not  in 
what  happens  in  separate  parts  of  India. 

So  we  must  always  remember  this  unity  of  India  and  remember  that  even 
though  you  may  live  here  in  the  southern  tip  of  India,  the  whole  of  this  country 
is  yours,  it  belongs  to  you  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  me,  which  you  have 
inherited  in  the  past  just  as  I  have  inherited  the  whole  of  India,  including  the 
Kerala  and  Tamilnad.  Because  all  these  are  our  common  property.  We  are  all 
sharers  in  this  great  and  tremendous  inheritance  of  India,  both  its  past  and  in 
its  present,  and  we  shall  be  sharers  in  the  future  for  which  we  are  working. 
Therefore  it  is  essential,  and  in  this  country  we  have  to  work  with  each  other, 
to  cooperate  with  each  other. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  satisfaction  and  joy  to  me  to 
come  here  and  see  the  symbol  of  inter-state  cooperation  in  this  project.  And  I 
hope  that  this  column  that  I  see  before  me  and  which  I  have  just  unveiled  will 
long  remain  a  symbol  of  cooperation  and  remind  the  people  here  on  either  side 
of  the  States  border  to  have  more  and  more  of  such  cooperation  for  their 
mutual  advantage. 

I  am  happy  to  see  here  many  young  people,  boys  and  girls  and  little  children. 
Guard  them  well.  Because  they  are  the  greatest  treasure  we  have  and  they  are 
the  future  India  for  which  we  are  working.  And  so  I  congratulate  you,  all  of 
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you,  and  those  who  are  working  for  this  project,  especially  the  engineers  and 
others,  on  this  occasion  and  I  wish  you  all  success  in  this  endeavour  so  that, 
out  of  this  project  benefits  may  flow  both  to  the  people  of  Kerala  and  the 
people  of  Madras  State. 

Thank  you. 

JaiHind! 

Now  will  you  say  Jai  Hind  three  times  with  me?  Jai  Hind!  Again,  Jai  Hind! 
Jai  Hind! 


21.  In  Pollachi:  Public  Meeting149 

Friends  and  Comrades, 

You  have  just  heard  that  I  came  last  time  to  your  ancient  town  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time  in  our  lives  though  it  is  not  a  long 
time  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  Many  of  the  young  men,  young  boys  and  girls  who 
are  present  here,  probably  were  not  born  then,  or  if  they  were  born,  they  must 
have  been  tiny  babies,  so  that  reminds  me  how  the  generation  which  laboured 
for  Swaraj  and  to  which  I  belong  and  which  succeeded  in  getting  Swaraj  has 
passed  away,  many  of  them,  and  the  rest  no  doubt  will  also  pass  away  and  the 
burden,  the  noble  and  great  burden  of  serving  India  and  advancing  the  people 
of  India,  will  fall  on  younger  shoulders  like  you,  who  are  sitting  here,  many  of 
you,  boys  and  girls,  and  then  you  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  discharge  this  burden 
worthily,  so  that  another  fine  and  glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  India  might 
be  written  by  your  labours. 

So  I  have  come  back  to  you  after  twenty-five  years,  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  as  I  sit  here,  before  you,  the  story  of  these  twenty-five  years  comes  up 
before  me.  Half  that  period  was  spent  in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  India 
and  the  remaining  half  in  the  greater  struggle,  to  build  up  a  new  India  after  it 
became  free.  The  first  struggle  was  over,  but  the  second  is  continuing  and  will 
continue,  because  there  is  no  end  to  the  struggle  for  the  advancement  of  a 
country,  and  in  this  second  struggle,  all  of  you  who  are  here,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  will  have  a  chance  to  take  part.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  struggle. 
It  is  not  the  type  of  struggle  that  comes  when  we  fight  for  freedom,  but  it  is  a 
more  difficult  struggle,  to  work,  to  labour,  to  make  India  a  united  and  strong 
country,  to  make  the  people  of  India,  400  and  odd  millions  of  them,  advance, 
get  prosperous,  and  get  rid  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  and  all  the  ills  that 
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they  suffer  from.  That  is  a  very  difficult  big  task,  that  you,  you  and  I,  and  all  of 
us  here,  will  have  to  undertake  and  take  a  share  and  accomplish  it.  I  may  tell 
you  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  India,  just  as  we  made  good  the  promise 
we  made  to  gain  freedom,  so  also  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  will  make  good  the 
other  promise  we  have  made,  to  make  India  advance,  become  prosperous  and 
strong,  and  to  bring  out  of  her  old  ruts  and  make  her  a  fine  modern  nation. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  affection  and  welcome  of  your  Government 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  who  had  just  read  out  an 
address  of  welcome  and  used  very  warm  and  friendly  language  to  describe 
me.  But  more  than  that,  the  Chairman’s  address,  has  been  the  welcome  that  all 
of  you  have  given  me  on  my  arrival  here.  I  am  moved  always,  when  my 
countrymen  in  any  part  of  India,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  and  little 
children,  especially,  show  their  affection  to  me,  and  I  have  been  particularly 
moved  during  these  few  days  that  I  had  been  in  Tamilnad,  by  the  affection  that 
had  been  showered  on  me  by  you.  Because  the  strongest  bond  that  people  can 
have  is  the  bond  of  affection.  There  are  other  bonds,  many  other  bonds,  but 
the  strongest  bond  is  that  of  affection  and  because  that  bond  unites  us,  we  are 
strong,  you  and  I. 

We  won  the  struggle  for  Swaraj  under  Gandhiji’s  leadership.  How  did  we 
do  it?  Because  we  followed  Gandhiji’s  directions  and  teachings  to  some  extent, 
not  wholly.  Because  we  built  up  a  united  front  in  India;  because  India,  the 
people  of  India  became  also  unified  and  whole,  in  their  struggle  for  freedom, 
that  gave  us  the  strength.  We  organized  ourselves  under  a  great  organization, 
the  Indian  National  Congress,  and  Gandhiji  told  us  not  to  be  afraid  and  a  little  of 
that  fear  in  us  went  away.  Then  we  laboured,  worked  hard,  and  suffered  for  it 
and  sacrificed  a  great  deal,  the  people  of  India  did.  So,  having  paid  the  price  of 
Swaraj,  in  our  labour  and  in  our  suffering,  we  got  Swaraj,  because  of  our 
unity,  because  of  our  organization,  because  of  our  hard  work  and  because  of 
the  sacrifice  that  the  people  of  India  endured.  And  remember  this.  Nothing  big 
was  achieved  without  hard  work  and  sacrifice.  If  you  get  something  cheaply 
you  do  not  keep  it.  It  goes  away.  For  you,  all  this  is  past  history,  about  which 
you  may  read  in  books  or  hear  from  others.  But  for  us  it  was  a  living  experience, 
which  moulded  us,  conditioned  us,  trained  us  and  made  us  what  we  are. 

But  for  you  today  come  chances  of  also  going  through  that  living  experience 
of  doing  great  things  or  allying  yourself  to  great  causes.  The  greatest  cause  of 
all  is  the  building  of  India,  unity  of  India  as  a  whole,  and  working  hard  for  the 
betterment  of  millions  of  Indian  people.  What  cause  can  be  greater  than  that, 
can  be  bigger  than  that?  And  if  you  ally  yourself  to  this  great  cause  and  work 
for  it,  in  whatever  sphere  of  activity  you  may  be,  then  not  only  will  the  country 
benefit,  but  you  will  benefit,  because  those  who  ally  themselves  to  great  causes, 
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get  something,  shadows  of  greatness  themselves.  They  grow  with  this  alliance 
and  their  capacity  for  work  also  grows.  Thus  great  nations  are  made.  Nations 
are  not  great  because  of  their  large  numbers,  of  large  size;  if  numbers  or  size 
had  made  a  nation  great,  India  is  very  big,  India  has  a  huge  population,  but 
India  till  fourteen  years  ago  was  a  subject  country  under  foreign  domination.  It 
was  not  her  bigness  or  her  population  that  saved  her.  Nations  are  great  by  the 
quality  of  their  people.  India  was  great,  very  great,  in  the  past.  Why?  Because 
of  the  quality  of  her  people  then,  and  her  great  thinkers,  her  great  sages,  her 
great  men  of  action,  her  great  philosophers,  her  great  writers  in  the  past  made 
India  great,  not  numbers.  Therefore,  it  is  quality  that  counts,  and  we  have  got 
to  build  up  the  nation  of  quality.  Our  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  should  be 
people  of  quality,  who  can  do  together  things,  and  thus  the  nation  will  grow 
and  they  will  grow  with  it. 

And  so  when  we  became  free  and  attained  Swaraj,  we  devoted  ourselves 
to  this  great  task  of  raising  the  people  of  India,  of  pulling  out  India  from  the 
ruts  and  depths  of  poverty.  Our  country,  though  rich  country,  had  poor  people. 
It  was  rich  because  our  soil  is  good.  We  had  so  many  things  but  our  people  had 
become  poor  and  we  had  to  get  rid  of  this  poverty.  Why  did  they  become 
poor?  For  many  reasons;  but  essentially  because  other  countries  marched  ahead 
and  we  were  left  behind.  Other  countries  marched  ahead  because  of  science 
and  technology  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  daring  which  they  had  while  we 
became  devoted  towards  old  ways  of  thinking  and  old  ruts  of  action.  Our 
agriculture  followed  the  same  methods  as  people  did  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years  ago.  They  had  the  same  ploughs  which  they  had  thousands  of  years  ago. 
We  had  the  same  ways  of  working  and  so  we  did  not  benefit  by  modern 
science  which  has  improved  agriculture  and  the  yield  from  agriculture  very 
greatly.  Our  industries  could  not  progress  either  very  much,  because  we  did 
not  have  the  trained  people  or  the  opportunity.  So,  the  countries  of  Europe 
went  ahead,  became  rich  and  strong  while  we  remained  poor.  Therefore  the 
problem  before  us  was  manifold,  had  many  aspects,  but  basically  it  was  a 
problem  of  making  India  a  modern  nation  in  terms  of  science  and  technology. 

We  live  in  a  changing  and  revolutionary  world.  The  world  is  always 
changing,  but  today  it  is  changing  much  faster  than  ever  before.  We  read  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  atom  bomb.  We  read  of  people  flying  to  outer  space  and 
trying  to  go  to  Moon  and  all  these  are  revolutionary  changes.  Now,  if  we  do 
not  keep  pace  with  these  changes  in  science  and  its  offspring  and  all  that,  we 
become  weak  and  we  cannot  even  become  prosperous.  Why  did  the  nations  of 
Europe  become  rich  and  prosperous?  Principally  because  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  because  they  took  advantage  of  both  science  and  technology,  of 
machines,  and  they  increase  yield  by  two  to  three  times  from  the  land,  they 
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increase  their  wealth  by  machines,  big  machines,  small  machines,  cottage 
machines,  because  of  all  this  they  grew  more  wealth  and  so  people  got  rid  of 
poverty.  And  so,  if  our  object  is  to  get  rid  of  poverty — that  is  one  of  our 
principal  objectives — then  we  have  to  take  advantage  of  the  modern  methods, 
technical  methods,  and  methods  to  grow  more  wealth.  More  wealth  is  not  gold 
and  silver.  Wealth  is  what  you  use,  wealth  is  food,  wealth  is  what  you  produce 
from  the  land,  wealth  is  what  you  produce  in  industries;  everything  we  use  is 
wealth.  The  more  we  produce  those  things,  the  richer  we  are,  and  we  have  to 
see  that  those  riches  are  spread  out  to  the  people.  That  is  why  we  say  we  want 
a  socialist  pattern  of  society,  not  a  pattern  where  some  few  people  are  very 
rich  and  others  are  poor,  but  a  socialist  pattern  in  which  all  the  people  can 
share  and  have  equal  opportunities  of  growth. 

So,  we  have  to  build  a  new  Bharat,  a  new  Bharat  with  plenty.  All  the  old 
ideals  and  our  old  principles  must  be  retained  because  they  are  very  fine  ideals. 
But  they  must  be  fitted  on  to  modern  science  and  therefore  we  have  to  change 
Bharat.  How  do  we  change  it?  That  is  the  big  problem  before  us.  In  order  to  do 
that  we  have  to  do  many  things,  but  above  all  education  changes  all  of  us.  It  is 
not  merely  making  a  factory.  We  have  to  change  our  people  by  education,  by 
new  occupations,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  nothing  had  made  me  so  happy  in 
Tamilnad  as  to  see  the  children  in  their  new  uniforms  all  over  the  roads  and 
wherever  I  have  been.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  these  bright-faced  boys  and  girls  going 
to  school  in  their  uniforms  and  getting  mid-day  meals  in  their  schools.  The 
Madras  Government  has  made,  has  done  a  very  fine  thing  in  laying  this  sound 
foundation  for  the  education  and  growth  of  our  people.  Why  do  we  want 
education?  Because  we  want  to  make  better  citizens.  Because  we  want  every 
one  to  do  his  work  better.  We  do  not  want  education  to  produce  many  clerks; 
some  clerks  are  necessary.  We  want  to  make  the  farmer  educated  so  as  to 
make  him  a  better  farmer,  we  want  to  educate  the  carpenter  to  make  him  a 
better  carpenter;  we  want  to  educate  the  fisherman  to  make  him  a  better 
fisherman  and  those  hundreds  of  occupations  that  we  have  should  all  be  done 
better  and  should  become  more  productive.  So  education  is  not  only  general 
education  but  special  technical  education  which  we  give  now  in  our  technological 
institutes,  in  our  polytechnics,  and  the  rest.  So  that  we  can  do  any  job  that  we 
undertake  in  a  better  way,  in  a  more  productive  way,  and  thus  produce  more 
wealth  for  the  nation.  That  is  why  I  want  education,  also  because  education 
makes  a  person  better,  a  better  citizen,  not  a  narrow-minded  person  who  will 
understand  this  world,  this  changing  world  and  profit  by  it.  Therefore  education 
is  essential.  But,  as  I  said,  children  must  be  made  to  serve  the  object  of  better 
work.  That  is  why  we  want  technical  education.  Technical  education  does  not 
mean  necessarily  great  big  colleges  and  all  that,  but  technical  education  even  in 
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a  small  way,  so  that  every  child  has  some  technical  education,  every  boy  and 
girl,  so  that  all  the  work  we  do  will  be  improved  in  quality  and,  as  I  said,  a 
nation  marches  forward  because  of  its  quality,  not  because  of  its  number  and 
quantity. 

During  these  fourteen  years  since  we  became  free,  we  have  had  two  Five 
Year  Plans,  as  you  might  know.  What  is  planning?  It  is  our  sitting  down  and 
thinking  and  having  an  organized  approach  to  the  solution  of  our  problems, 
problems  of  agriculture,  problems  of  industry,  problems  of  education,  problems, 
all  the  problems  that  the  country  has  and  of  unemployment  and  all  that.  Two 
Five  Year  Plans  we  have  had  and  during  these  ten  years  we  have  made  a  strong 
foundation  for  the  growth  of  the  country.  Our  education  has  spread  greatly, 
our  agriculture  is  better.  Our  industries  are  growing  and  now  we  have  begun  a 
third  Five  Year  Plan,  a  bigger  one,  a  more  ambitious  one.  Then,  as  I  hope,  as  I 
said,  you  will  succeed.  Then  we  could  advance  very  rapidly  to  our  goal. 

Today  I  came  this  way  and  went  up  these  hills  nearby  and  crossed  even 
the  border  of  Kerala  too,  because  of  a  new  project,  the  Parambikulam-Aliyar 
project,  which  is  a  project  for  irrigation  works,  canals  to  come  to  your  fields, 
and  power. 1?0  Power  is  most  important.  It  is  with  power  that  agriculture  grows 
and  industry  grows  and  everything  today.  I  have  come  today  for  that  purpose, 
because  each  such  river  valley  scheme  or  any  bigger  scheme  brings  me  a 
picture  of  the  new  India  which  is  growing  up,  India,  whose  citizens  would  be 
far  better  than  they  are  today.  I  think  within  the  last  twelve  years  our  people 
have  improved  considerably.  They  had  great  difficulties,  there  is  great  poverty 
now  and  many  things,  but  still  I  say  that  our  people  are  better  fed,  all  over 
India;  they  are  better  clothed  all  over  India;  and  to  some  extent,  though  not 
much,  they  are  better  housed.  Education  has  grown  tremendously  and  has 
been  growing.  This  process  must  be  continued  and  must  be  speeded  up.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  and  I  want  you,  as  far  as  you  can,  to 
understand  this  Plan,  not  big  books,  but  small  books  that  are  being  issued 
about  this  Plan  in  all  other  languages,  to  read  it  and  try  to  understand  it  much 
because  it  is  a  fascinating  story  of  this  great  land  of  India  and  440  million 
people  marching  onward. 

I  had  spoken  to  you  about  the  Parambikulam  project.  I  am  particularly 
happy  that  this  project  is  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  two  States,  the  State 
of  Madras,  Tamilnad,  and  the  State  of  Kerala.  Both  have  cooperated  in  this  and 
both  will  derive  advantage  from  it.  That  is  a  good  instance  of  cooperation 
which  we  should  commend.  Because  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  future  of  India 
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lies  in  the  cooperation  of  our  people  with  each  other,  in  the  unity  and  cooperation 
of  different  states  and  the  people.  Everything  that  divides  India,  divides  her 
people,  is  bad.  Everything  that  joins  them,  brings  them  together,  is  good; 
remember  that.  People  quarrel,  sometimes  about  religion,  sometimes  about 
their  provinces,  states,  sometimes  about  their  language,  sometimes  about  caste. 
Everything  that  divides  is  bad.  There  is  no  reason  why  religion  should  divide 
us.  We  have  many  religions  in  India.  They  are  all  welcome.  Why  should  they 
quarrel?  We  have  many  languages  in  India.  They  are  good  languages.  They 
should  grow.  Why  should  they  quarrel  and  why  should  states  quarrel?  The 
state  will  only  grow  when  India  grows,  not  by  itself.  So  we  have  to  cooperate. 
Caste  is  a  bad  thing.  In  the  world  today  caste  is  bad.  Caste  divides,  caste  has 
brought  down  Hindu  society  in  the  past  and  made  them  weak  and  divided  and 
powerless.  And  we  want  to  build  up  a  united  India  where  every  citizen,  whatever 
his  religion,  whatever  his  language,  whatever  his  state  has  equal  opportunities 
of  growth. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  should  like  to  remind  you  all,  something 
relatively  new,  and  that  is  Panchayati  Raj,  which  in  the  State  of  Madras  has 
now  spread  out  all  over  the  rural  areas.  I  think  this  is  a  very  great  thing  and  this 
will  revolutionize  our  rural  economy  and  our  farmers  and  peasants  in  many 
ways.  It  will  improve  their  agriculture,  it  will  bring  about  greater  cooperation. 
And  cooperation  is  very  important,  cooperatives  are  very  important  especially 
in  agriculture.  But  above  all  it  will  change  our  farmers,  it  will  make  them  self- 
reliant,  it  will  make  them  do  things  for  themselves  and  not  run  up  to  others. 
Because  they  are  being  given  power  through  these  panchayat  samitis,  they  are 
given  power  to  do  the  work  for  themselves  and  they  are  being  given  the 
resources.  Therefore,  I  want  you  to  realize  that  this  Panchayati  Raj  is  a 
tremendous  thing,  a  very  big  thing,  which  will  change  the  face  of  the  rural 
India. 

And  now  I  must  thank  you  again  and  bid  you  good-bye  because  I  have  to 
make  a  long  journey  now.  So  thank  you  very  much  for  your  warm  welcome 
and  your  affection  and  wish  you  very  much  in  future. 

Jai  Hind! 

Now,  will  you  please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  three  times?  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 
Jai  Hind!  Thank  you. 
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22.  In  Palani:  Public  Meeting151 

Dear  Friends  and  Comrades, 

I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself  and  I  apologize  to  you  for  being  so  late.  I 
have  arrived  here  an  hour  and  a  half  late.  I  do  not  know  whose  fault  it  is.  May 
be,  it  is  my  fault;  may  be,  it  is  the  fault  of  all  the  people  who  showed  their 
affection  to  me  all  along  the  route;  and  so  1  get  more  and  more  delayed.  And 
now,  I  have  arrived  here  almost  in  time  for  me  to  catch  the  train.  We  shall  get 
the  train  to  go  a  little  later,  but  all  of  you  must  be  tired  of  sitting  here  so  long 
and  I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  much  longer. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  through  you  the  other  people  of  this 
town  and  those  all  along  the  route  as  I  came,  for  the  very  great  affection  and 
their  loving  welcome  to  me.  1  am  greatly  moved  by  this  affection  and  greatly 
strengthened.  1  have  to  shoulder  heavy  burdens.  You  have,  by  your  goodwill, 
placed  me  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility,  that  is,  the  Prime  Ministership  of 
India.  But  the  position  means  heavy  burdens  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  man 
can  shoulder  this  burden  if  he  did  not  have  the  affection  and  goodwill  of  you 
and  others  in  India. 

I  have  been  in  Tamilnad  five  days  this  time  and  after  another  day  in  Madras, 
I  shall  go  back  to  Delhi.  I  shall  go  back  greatly  strengthened,  because  I  shall 
carry  the  precious  burden  of  your  affection  and  goodwill  with  me.  Thank  you 
for  it. 

Now,  I  came  here  this  time  to  Madurai  to  attend  the  conference  of  the 
AICC  where  they  had  met  to  chalk  out  their  programme;  they  call  it  an  election 
manifesto,  but  it  was  the  programme  for  the  future.  152  Because  we  have  such 
heavy  work  to  do  in  India,  such  big  problems  to  solve  that  we  must  have  a 
clear  programme  and  we  came  to  discuss  this  important  matter  here  and  I 
would  like  you  to  consider  that  also  because  all  of  us  are  concerned  with  what 
work  we  should  do  in  the  future. 

You  know  that  after  many  years  and  decades  of  struggle  and  sacrifice,  we 
attained  Swaraj,  under  the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  As  soon  as  we  attained 
Swaraj,  we  had  to  start  another  very  big  work.  Swaraj  was  freedom  from 
foreign  rule,  but  after  that,  we  had  to  take  up  the  second  work,  a  big  pilgrimage, 
so  that  all  the  people  of  India  can  rid  themselves  of  poverty.  So,  another  great 
struggle  started,  and  in  this  struggle,  our  enemies  were  no  other  people  but  our 
own  poverty  and  our  own  weaknesses  and  failures.  So  during  the  last  fourteen 
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years  we  have  tried  hard  to  get  rid  of  this  poverty.  We  have  not  succeeded  yet, 
because,  it  is  a  very  big  question,  400  million  people,  but  I  think  that  we  have 
laid  strong  foundations  for  India's  prosperity  in  the  future.  So,  this  is  the  great 
work  that  all  of  us  are  engaged  in,  and  you,  all  of  you,  must  understand  this, 
because,  there  is  an  urgency  about  it.  The  world  today  is  full  of  trouble.  People 
talk  about  wars  and  what  not,  and  unless  our  country  is  strong  and  prosperous, 
we  may  lose  our  freedom  again,  and  that  will  be  a  terrible  catastrophe.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  work  hard  to  build  up,  to  strengthen  our  freedom,  to  make  our 
people  prosperous  and  fully  united,  because  strength  comes  from  unity.  That 
is  what  we  have  got  to  do.  I  think  we  can  do  it  and  I  think  that  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  what  we  have  done,  has  strengthened  us,  but  we  have  still  far  to 
go  and  I  want  you  therefore  to  understand  what  we  have  to  do  and  how  we 
have  got  to  do  it. 

You  know  that  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America  have  grown  very  rich, 
very  prosperous.  Why  should  we  not  also  be  prosperous?  How  did  they  do  it? 
Because  they  learnt  science  and  technology,  because  they  improved  their 
agriculture  and  have  improved  their  machines  and  their  industries,  so  they 
produced  much  more  wealth,  and  this  wealth  spread  out  in  the  people,  and 
people  became  prosperous.  Now,  we  have  to  improve  our  agriculture,  and 
produce  more  food  and  other  things.  We  have  to  improve  our  industry,  small 
industry,  village  industry,  big  industry,  so  that  we  shall  produce  more  wealth 
and  give  more  employment  to  all  our  people.  Then  we  have  to  do  many  other 
things.  We  have  to  improve  our  transport,  we  have  to  improve  so  much.  But 
the  base  of  it  is  agriculture  and  industry,  and  if  you  have  to  improve  that,  you 
have  to  train  your  people  to  do  it.  Therefore,  education  becomes  very  important, 
the  education  of  all  our  children,  our  young  men,  boys  and  girls,  because  it  is 
through  education  that  we  can  improve  ourselves.  So  that  this  becomes  a 
programme  of  widespread  education  and  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
industry. 

I  am  happy  to  see  how  education  has  been  growing  ahead.  I  am  seeing  our 
little  children  nicely  dressed  in  uniforms  filling  our  schools  more  and  more  and 
our  grown  up  young  boys  and  girls  also  going  more  and  more  to  higher  schools, 
to  colleges,  universities  and  especially  to  polytechnics.  So,  you  see  how  much 
progress  we  are  making  in  the  training  of  our  people,  for  the  future  of  India. 
Also,  we  are  building  many  industries,  big  industries,  small  industries  and  we 
are  building  dams  in  many  places  to  get  power,  electric  power.  It  is  through 
power  that  industry  moves.  Today,  I  am  coming  from  Parambikulam,  where 
the  Madras  Government  and  the  Kerala  Government  have  joined  together  in  the 
river  valley  project  which  will  produce  water  for  irrigation  and  electric  power. 
So  electric  power  becomes  very  important.  After  that,  all  this  will  be  done. 
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Two  things,  as  I  have  said,  education,  schools,  training,  and  power  and  of 
course  irrigation,  etc.,  comes  in,  then  power,  and  the  third  thing  is  Panchayati 
Raj.  I  shall  say  something  about  it  to  you. 

You  know  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  India  lives  in  villages. 
They  work  from  the  land.  Therefore  if  India  is  to  progress,  it  is  the  villages  of 
India  that  must  go  ahead,  and  this  Panchayati  Raj,  following  Community 
Development  schemes,  is  a  revolutionary  process  for  the  development  of  our 
rural  areas.  Panchayati  Raj  means  giving  power  to  the  panches,  to  the  village 
councils,  power  and  authority  and  resources,  so  that  they  may  develop  their 
own  self-reliance  and  do  things  for  themselves  and  not  run  about  from  one 
official  to  another.  So  you  will  see  it  is  a  very  big  thing,  this  Panchayati  Raj,  a 
revolutionary  transfer  of  authority  and  power  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
village  councils  in  India.  I  attach  very  great  importance  to  it  and  I  am  happy 
that  in  the  State  of  Madras  it  has  been  fully  adopted. 

There  are  many  things  I  want  to  tell  you  which  fill  my  mind  and  I  want 
you  to  share  my  feelings.  But  you  must  be  tired  and  I  have  got  to  catch  the 
train  soon.  So  I  shall  go  presently.  But  please  remember  one  thing  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  India  a  great  nation —  and  we  are  going  to  do  so — we  can  only 
do  so  through  our  unity,  by  unity  of  India,  the  unity  of  all  the  people  who  live 
in  India,  whether  they  live  in  the  north  or  the  south,  whether  they  live  in  Bengal 
or  Bombay  or  Madras  or  Tamilnad  or  Punjab,  wherever  they  are,  whether  they 
are  Hindus  or  Moslems  or  Christians  or  any  other  religion,  whatever  language 
they  may  speak;  if  people  live  in  India,  they  are  children  of  India,  mother  India, 
and  they  have  all  equal  rights,  whatever  their  religion  or  State  or  language  or 
caste. 

Caste,  of  course,  is  a  bad  thing  and  caste  must  go  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Because  we  want  to  have  an  equal  society  where  everyone  has  equal  chances 
to  grow.  So  unity  is  important  and  it  has  been  our  weakness,  not  to  be  united. 
When  we  were  united  we  became  strong  and  we  gained  independence.  Now 
we  have  to  live  even  more  united  to  win  our  battle  against  poverty  and 
unemployment. 

And  so  I  shall  now  go.  Thank  you  again.  I  shall  carry  your  good  wishes 
and  affection  with  me  and  that  shall  make  me  strong. 

One  word  more.  Look  after  the  children  of  India  because  they  are  going  to 
be  the  new  India.  They  are  our  most  valuable  trust  and  you  must  see  that  they 
grow  up  well,  healthy  and  strong  and  capable  of  serving  their  mother  country. 

Now,  please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  three  times.  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Again  Jai 
Hind! 

Thank  you. 
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23.  In  Madras:  To  the  Madras  Panchayat  Presidents 
Conference153 

Significant  Role  of  Panchayats.  Wide  Scope  for  Participation  by  People  in 

Administration 

Nehru’s  Call  to  Presidents:  Conference  in  City 

Madras,  Oct.  8.  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru  to-day  emphasised  the  importance  of 
a  Government  structure  based  on  the  widest  possible  popular  participation, 
while  inaugurating  the  State  Panchayat  Presidents  Conference.  He  stated  that  a 
social-reform  Government  must  be  a  democratic  Government  wherein 
representatives  of  the  people  at  all  levels  decided  both  the  policy  and  its 
implementation. 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  was  addressing  the  conference  on  the  Island 
Grounds  this  forenoon,  dwelt  at  length  on  the  role  village  leaders  could  play  in 
promoting  national  unity  and  exhorted  them  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  all  sections 
of  the  community  and  make  a  big  success  of  the  Panchayati  Raj  which  was 
“the  biggest  and  a  revolutionary  step  taken  since  Independence”. 

Mr  Nehru  placed  before  the  Panchayat  representatives  the  four-fold  ideal 
of  education,  power  development,  Panchayati  Raj  and  Co-operative  movement. 

[...] 

Mr  Nehru  said  he  was  very  happy  to  be  present  at  the  conference  because 
he  thought  the  establishment  of  Panchayat  samithis  or  unions  and  the  laying 
down  of  other  functions  and  their  resources,  were  one  of  the  biggest  things 
that  India  had  done  since  the  attainment  of  Swaraj.  He  attached  great  importance 
to  this  development  and  considered  it  a  revolutionary  one  which  might  change 
the  face  of  the  rural  areas  for  the  better.  Since  the  attainment  of  Swaraj,  the 
problems  before  the  country  had  been  how  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  the 
people,  how  to  fight  poverty,  unemployment  and  other  ills.  They  had  laid  down 
big  programmes  for  achieving  these  objects  in  the  Five-Year  Plans.  Nine  years 
ago,  in  1952  the  programme  of  community  development  was  started  and  since 
then  it  had  spread  all  over  India,  and  some  300,000  villages  or  more  had  been 
covered. 


153.  Speech,  8  October  1961,  at  the  Island  Grounds.  Report  in  The  Hindu,  9  October  1961. 
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Growth  of  Villages  Important 
Must  Catch  up  with  Progress  of  Cities 

Explaining  the  purpose  for  which  the  programme  was  started,  Mr  Nehru  said 
the  growth  of  the  rural  areas  was  the  principal  object  of  the  scheme.  Though 
they  wanted  the  whole  of  India  to  grow,  the  growth  of  villages  was  particularly 
important  because  80  per  cent  of  the  people  lived  in  them  and  if  India  was  to 
advance,  the  villages  would  have  to  grow  along  with  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
growth  of  towns  and  cities  alone  could  not  make  up  for  the  backwardness  of 
the  Indian  villages.  Therefore,  it  became  very  important  that  rural  areas  should 
catch  up  with  the  development  elsewhere. 

Referring  to  the  past  administrations  and  after  characterising  them  as 
“Police  Raj”  in  the  good  sense  of  the  term,  being  merely  concerned  with  law 
and  order  both  externally  and  internally,  Mr  Nehru  analysed  how  the  present 
administration  differed  from  the  past.  The  past  administration  was  not  only 
concerned  with  law  and  order  but  also  collected  some  taxes  and  carried  out 
some  development  work  in  a  small  way.  Big  developmental  schemes  were  not 
part  of  that  work.  Referring  to  the  problems  confronting  them  particularly  in 
the  villages,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  the  biggest  task  now  was  to  rouse  the  people 
living  there  and  to  “shake  them  up”  so  that  they  might  march  ahead.  With  the 
coming  of  Swaraj,  “our  minds  are  turned  to  other  problems,  problems  of  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people.”  The  country  was  poor  or  rather  the 
people  were  poor  in  a  country  that  ought  to  be  rich.  The  problems  facing 
them — social  and  economic, — were  how  to  get  rid  of  poverty  and  unemployment 
prevailing  in  the  country.  India,  he  said,  should  produce  more  wealth  so  that 
she  could  have  a  welfare  State  where  everyone  would  have  equal  opportunity. 

Referring  to  the  ideal  placed  before  the  country  by  the  Congress — socialistic 
pattern  of  society — Mr  Nehru  said  it  was  their  objective  to  attain  “a  society 
patterned  after  the  principles  of  socialism”  wherein  everyone  in  the  country 
should  have  equal  opportunities  and  the  differences  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  should  disappear  “as  far  as  possible.”  He  added  he  did  not  mean  that 
everyone  should  be  at  a  “dead  level”.  That  was  not  possible  nor  was  it  necessary. 
“But  the  big  differences  must  disappear.  Everybody  should  have  equality  of 
opportunity  to  advance  according  to  his  ability  and  according  to  the  work  he 
puts  in.  That  is  our  ideal.” 

The  Prime  minister  referred  to  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
country  in  the  last  fourteen  years  and  said  that  education  had  spread.  Health 
services  too  had  improved.  Communications  had  spread.  Special  training 
institutes  had  been  established.  Industries  were  springing  up.  But  they  had  still 
to  go  a  long  way  before  they  achieved  their  ideal.  “We  have  to  change  the 
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whole  administrative  structure,”  he  said,  “so  as  to  fit  it  in  with  the  ideals  that 
we  have  placed  before  ourselves  and  then  the  march  will  be  rapid.” 

“If  we  have  to  do  big  things,”  the  Prime  Minister  continued,  “if  we  have  to 
bring  about  big  social  reform  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  about  changes  not 
merely  involving  the  Government  at  the  top  issuing  orders,  but  also  the  people 
spread  out  in  the  villages.  They  can  help  in  deciding  what  the  order  should  be 
and  in  carrying  out  the  same.  A  social-reform  Government,  therefore,  must  be 
a  democratic  Government  wherein  representatives  of  the  people  at  all  levels 
decide  both  the  policy  and  the  order  of  implementation  of  the  policy”. 

They  had  arrived  at  a  stage  when,  Mr  Nehru  said,  through  Panchayat 
samithis  or  unions,  the  people  in  the  villages  had  come  in  direct  touch  with  the 
administration  and  did  things  themselves.  They  need  not  submit  petitions  to 
have  something  done  but  can  carry  them  out  through  the  panchayats  and  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  people.  Therefore,  they  should  see  that  this  augmentation 
of  the  powers  of  the  villagers  spread  out  the  idea  of  democracy  and  took 
democracy  right  down  to  the  grass  root  of  the  people  whom  they  represented. 
It  could  only  be  completed  when  they  achieved  a  large  measure  of  economic 
freedom  and  economic  equality  for  the  people. 

Responsibility  of  Village  Leaders. 

Need  to  Instil  Sense  of  Self-reliance 

Describing  the  changes  that  had  been  brought  about  as  “  revolutionary”,  Mr 
Nehru  said  that  they  expected  great  things  from  the  village  leaders — responsible 
leaders  and  officers — deciding  in  consultation  with  their  colleagues,  “what  to 
do,  what  not  to  do,  and  what  is  more,  do  it  themselves.”  In  this  way,  great 
changes  could  come  about,  with  great  rapidity,  much  more  rapidly  than  if 
some  officer  sitting  at  the  top  issued  orders.  They  had  to  do  many  things  in 
India  and  one  of  them  was  to  make  good  men  and  women,  to  make  them 
competent,  self-reliant  and  not  look  to  others  to  do  things.  If  their  quality  was 
good,  the  nation  was  strong  and  marched  forward;  if  it  was  bad,  the  nation  fell 
behind.  Therefore  it  was  that  they  laid  stress  on  education,  and  on  training  of 
people  for  all  kinds  of  vocations.  They  laid  stress  on  Panchayati  Raj  because  it 
gave  them  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  bring  about  these  desired  changes. 

Stressing  the  part  that  the  village  leaders  could  play  in  building  up  the 
strength  of  the  country,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  in  ancient  times,  India  was  strong 
because  the  village  communities  were  strong.  Latterly,  when  village  communities 
broke  up  India  became  poorer.  They  could  not  at  present  build  up  the  old  type 
of  strong  village  communities.  That  could  not  be  done  in  the  modern  world. 
They  had  to  do  two  things,  first  of  all,  they  should  build  strong  village 
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communities  and  secondly  take  advantage  of  modern  science  and  modern 
techniques  to  turn  out  all  their  works.  The  country  that  did  not  make  use  of 
modern  science  would  lag  behind  and  become  weak. 

Emphasising  the  need  for  unity  in  the  country,  Mr  Nehru  observed  that 
they  were  able  to  achieve  Swaraj  only  through  unity.  They  could  advance  to 
higher  standards  only  through  unity.  Therefore,  this  question,  he  said,  must 
always  be  kept  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  their  children.  Once  they  forgot 
this,  they  might  well  lose  everything.  “Unity  of  course,  means  all-India  unity. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Unity  also  means  unity  in  your  community.  There  may  be 
people  of  different  religions,  different  castes.  They  must  treat  every  person 
equally  well.  Every  one  is  a  citizen  of  India  and  has  his  rights.  Tolerance  has 
been  the  tradition  of  India.”  Mr  Nehru  said  he  held  strong  views  on  the  question 
of  caste.  Caste  had  done  great  harm  to  India,  and  it  would  have  to  go.  It  had  no 
place  in  a  democracy.  It  had  no  place  in  the  social  structure  they  had  placed 
before  themselves  to  achieve. 

Setting  out  the  part  that  co-operatives  should  play  in  their  life,  Mr  Nehru 
said  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  co-operatives  in  agriculture.  The  co-operative 
way  was  recognised  all  over  the  world.  It  was  essential  to  resort  to  co-operation 
especially  in  India  where  agricultural  holdings  were  small.  It  was  only  through 
co-operation  that  they  could  make  progress  and  increase  their  production.  To 
him  co-operation  was  a  way  of  life  and  he  wanted  the  whole  of  India  to  become 
a  co-operative  State.  He  wanted  them  to  pay  attention  to  four  vital  things  in 
doing  their  work.  He  places  education  first,  education  from  the  child  up  to  the 
technical  training  stage.  Next  came  power  development  and  he  assigned  the 
third  place  to  Panchayati  Raj  and  that  included  agricultural  improvements  of  all 
type.  The  last  but  not  the  least  importance  was  co-operation.  If  they  succeeded 
in  realising  these  four  objectives,  Mr  Nehru  stated,  they  would  have  won  the 
great  battle  against  poverty,  unemployment  and  all  the  rest  of  the  problems, 
and  would  have  raised  the  level  of  living  of  the  people  to  great  heights.  Mr 
Nehru  wanted  more  women  to  take  part  in  the  Panchayat  administration.  He 
said  that  he  was  glad  that  there  were  a  number  of  women  who  were  members 
of  the  Panchayat  Councils,  present  at  the  Conference.  “I  think,”  Mr  Nehru 
observed,  “it  is  very  important  that  many  women  should  participate  in  this 
work.  This  work  of  social  reform  and  development  is  as  much — sometimes 
even  more — a  woman's  work  than  man’s.  Participation  of  women  will  give  a 
balanced  picture  of  society.”  “I  give  you  my  good  wishes  and  blessings”,  the 
Prime  Minister  concluded,  “for  the  success  of  the  great  work  you  have 
undertaken.” 

The  Prime  Minister  addressed  the  gathering  for  one  hour  and  Mr  M. 
Bhaktavatsalam,  Home  Minister,  translated  his  speech  in  Tamil. 
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24.  In  Madras:  Public  Meeting154 

Friends  and  Comrades, 

I  am  told  it  is  just  two  years  since  I  came  here  and  addressed  a  big  gathering  in 
this  Island  Ground.155 1  am  always  happy  to  come  here,  to  the  South  and  more 
especially  to  Madras  city,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  I  like  this  particular 
place  for  a  big  meeting  with  the  seas  stretching  out  on  the  one  side.  But  I  am 
not  quite  sure  what  I  should  talk  to  you  about  today.  That  is  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  subjects  but  rather  an  abundance  of  them,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to 
pick  and  choose  because  my  own  mind  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  things,  may  be 
much  of  it  is  just  jumble.  Other  things  too,  and  I  want  to  share  my  thoughts 
with  you  as  I  want  to  share  them  with  almost  everybody  in  India  and  in  trying 
to  share  them,  I  often  say  things  which  no  respectable  and  reputable  politician 
should  say.  But  you  see,  I  have  never  been  a  very  good  politician,  although  I 
have  got  entangled  in  this  knot  of  politics. 

It  is  almost  exactly  forty-nine  years  ago  since  I  first  became  a  delegate  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress.  It  is  a  long  time,  forty-nine  years;  probably  most 
of  you  sitting  here  were  not  born  then.  In  fact,  I  became  a  delegate  soon  after 
my  return  from  England,  after  my  so-called  educational  career.  And  these  forty- 
nine  years  I  have  been  entangled  in  the  web  of  Indian  politics  in  various  ways 
till  it  gradually  came  to  absorb  all  my  mind  and  almost  all  my  activities.  I  have 
become  part  of  them  and  so  I  have  become  part  of  the  National  Congress.  I 
may  shout  at  it,  I  may  criticize  it,  I  may  say  many  bad  things  about  it,  but  I  am 
part  of  it.  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  relationship?  It  is  just  as  I  am  part  of  India, 
we  all  of  us  are.  We  criticize  India.  I  do,  but  it  is  the  criticism  born  out  of  love, 
not  out  of  hatred  or  something  apart  from  it.  And  so  these  forty-nine  years 
have  passed,  bringing  many  ups  and  downs,  and  strange  happenings  have 
taken  place;  and  in  our  youthful  enthusiasm  we  dreamt  and  saw  visions  of  the 
future  that  we  were  going  to  shape.  And  it  so  happened  that  many  of  the 
dreams  that  we  dreamt  and  the  visions  that  we  saw  came  true.  Does  not  often 
happen,  but  they  came  true. 

154.  Speech,  8  October  1961,  at  the  Island  Grounds,  Marina  Beach.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS 
No.  7337-7340,  NM  No.  1494-1496. 

The  National  Herald  report  of  8  October,  published  in  the  Delhi  City  Edition  of 
9  October  1961,  on  p.  1,  estimated  the  crowd  at  half  a  million,  with  Nehru  speaking  for 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

According  to  The  Hindu  of  8  October  1961,  The  itinerary  of  Nehru's  two-day  visit 
to  Madras  City  included,  on  8  October,  “Public  meeting  near  Gandhi ji's  Statue,  Mylapore 
beach  (route:  Adyar  Bridge,  Santhome  High  Road,  Marina)  6  p.m.” 

155.  On  14  April  1959,  unveiling  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  statue,  see  SWJN/SS/48/item  8. 
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In  the  worldly  sense  we  succeeded,  and  India  became  an  independent 
sovereign  country  after  long  ages.  That  brought  no  relief  to  anyone  in  India, 
much  less  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  functioning  of  India  after 
freedom.  All  kinds  of  forces  were  let  loose.  The  suppressed  energy  of  a  people, 
which  had  been  suppressed  for  generations,  broke  out,  which  was  a  good 
thing;  but  it  broke  out  often  in  wrong  directions  which  was  a  bad  thing.  You 
perhaps,  down  here  in  the  South,  did  not  experience  that  fury  that  burst  in  the 
North  soon  after  Independence  and  the  Partition  of  India.  It  was  something 
which  was  horrible  to  see  and  something  which  shook  us  to  the  very  foundations, 
yet  we  managed  to  overcome  it.  And  we  managed  to  overcome  it,  I  do  believe 
firmly,  because  of  our  firm  faith  in  that  man  whose  statue  was  put  up  there 
[Applause];  because  whatever  gods  there  may  be,  they  had  blessed  us  with  a 
leader  who  had  trained  us,  and  even  though  we  were  very  poor  material,  had 
made  something  out  of  us. 

So  we  have  laboured  for  these  years  since  Independence  with  ups  and 
downs,  with  many  things  that  have  been  pleasing  and  many  things  that  have 
been  displeasing;  and  no  doubt  the  future  will  also  be  a  mixture  of  the  good  and 
the  bad.  But  I  hope  in  the  balance  the  good  will  dominate.  And  so,  when  I  have 
come  here  down  South,  I  feel  happy  not  only  because  Madras  in  the  South  is 
pleasant,  but  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  which  I  find  soothing. 

For  I  am  a  child  essentially  of  the  mountains  with  their  fierce  climates, 
fierce  cold,  glaciers,  etc.;  and  if  I  come  down  to  the  plains  of  northern  India, 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  heat  there,  extreme  climates  which  affect  people’s 
tempers  and  people’s  minds,  and  people  therefore  also  do  not  develop  an  equitable 
temperament  but  are,  shall  I  say,  also  extreme  in  their  tempers  and  in  their 
behaviour.  I  do  not  mind  that;  but  still  it  is  a  relief  to  come  to  the  gentler  climate 
of  the  South,  to  the  softer  people  of  the  South,  to  the  industrious  people  here, 
to  the  able  and  efficient  people  here  [Applause],  and  above  all,  people  who  have 
done  me  a  tremendous  honour  of  opening  their  hearts  to  me;  and  I  bask  in  the 
sunlight  of  their  smiles  and  warmth  of  their  hearts.  Is  it  surprising  that  I  like 
coming  here  and  I  go  back  from  here  soothed,  calm  somewhat,  and  the  fevered 
brow  becoming  a  little  cooler?  For  you  have  done  me,  you  and  the  people  of 
India  have  done  me,  great  honour  in  putting  me  in  a  place  of  high  responsibility, 
the  Prime  Ministership  of  India.  A  greater  honour  than  that  you  have  given  me 
separately,  and  that  is  the  affection  that  you  give  me.  [Applause].  That  is  bigger 
than  any  Prime  Ministership  can  be. 

But  the  Prime  Ministership,  honoured  though  it  is,  is  a  tremendous 
responsibility.  As  I  said  once  to  somebody — I  did  not  perhaps  mean  it  wholly, 
but  I  did  say — that  only  a  fool  cares  to  accept  this  job  of  Prime  Ministership. 
Why  should  one  break  up  one’s  life  and  shoulder  burdens  which  are  heavy. 
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stagger  under  them,  be  worried  all  the  time  night  and  day  with  problems?  It  is 
not  an  easy  life.  And  if  one  carries  it  on,  it  is  only  because  one  has  some 
objectives  in  view,  some  ideals  one  seeks  to  serve,  some  little  bit  of  passion  to 
do  something,  some  continuation  of  that  spirit  which  made  us  work  for  India’s 
freedom  long  years  ago.  And  so  we  have  functioned.  Whether  we  have 
functioned  well  or  badly,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say;  and  it  is  perhaps  even 
difficult  for  you  to  say,  because  the  judge  of  that  will  be  some  future  historian. 
One  can’t  judge  at  a  short  distance  of  time.  But  perhaps  there  has  been  some 
virtue  in  us,  as  there  are  certainly  many  failings.  And  I  say  there  has  been  some 
virtue  in  us  because  that  virtue  has  attracted  the  love  and  affection  of  large 
numbers  of  people,  and  no  person  who  has  no  virtue  could  ever  have  done 
that.  So,  I  am  consoled  and  I  will  try  to  console  myself  when  difficulties  face 
us.  Day-to-day  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasing  things,  mixed  up  with 
displeasing,  annoying  and  irritating  happenings.  It  is  not  a  soft  life,  that  of  a 
Prime  Minister,  I  can  assure  you.  But  this  basic  fact  of  the  affection  one  has 
and  the  faith  that  is  put  in  one  strengthens  one  and  carries  one  over  all  these 
difficulties. 

A  time  came  when  just  in  the  middle  of  that  cataclysm  in  the  North  after 
Independence,  our  leader  died,  was  killed,  assassinated.  Now,  can  you  imagine 
a  greater  shock  to  the  nation,  to  the  individuals  than  that,  and  coming  just  then 
when  we  needed  him  most?  Yet  we  survived  it  largely  because  of  his  own 
teaching.  And  so  shocks  have  come  afterwards  too  and  they  come,  continue 
coming.  When  we  feel  that  we  have  reached  a  certain  stage,  suddenly  we  slip 
as  a  nation  and  come  down  a  few  steps,  a  few  grades. 

Here  I  have  been  for  some  days  wandering  about  South  India,  in  the  Madras 
State.  News  comes  to  me  on  the  one  hand  of  tremendous  floods  again  in  Bihar, 
a  dam  being  swept  away  and  numerous  villages  wiped  out  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  people  killed,  a  good  part  of  Bihar  under  water.  I  am  depressed. 
What  can  we  do  against  these  things?  This  year  floods  have  happened  in  the 
greater  part  of  India,  tremendous  floods  with  no  historical  parallel,  whether  it 
is  Orissa,  whether  it  is  Bihar,  part  of  UP,  part  of  Assam  occasionally,  though 
not  so  bad  as  previously,  and  in  the  South  in  Mysore,  here  in  the  Madras  State, 
and  so  many  other  places  in  Maharashtra  and  all  over,  huge  floods.  We  worked 
hard,  our  engineers,  we  built  dams,  and  this  and  that,  and  then  the  heavens 
pour  out  all  this  abundant  water  and  washed  our  little  labour  away.  It  is  a  very 
depressing  thing  to  fight  against  the  elements.  Yet  fight  we  must.  We  are  not 
going  to  give  in  to  the  elements  or  even  to  nature’s  vagaries.  We  do  not  want  to 
fight  nature,  and  ultimately  no  man  can  fight  nature.  The  only  way  to  fight 
nature  is  to  understand  nature,  as  the  scientist  does  and  by  understanding, 
cooperate  with  nature— not  merely  fighting  it  madly.  So  all  this  becomes 
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depressing. 

Then  I  hear  news — I  am  somewhere  here  down  South — of  trouble  in 
Aligarh.  Something  happened  in  the  Aligarh  University,  the  people  of  Aligarh 
get  mad  at  that  and  start  misbehaving.156  In  some  other  places  round  about 
Aligarh — two  or  three  towns — also  there  is  trouble,  communal  trouble.157  This 
is  even  more  frustrating  than  the  floods  that  come  down  from  the  heavens, 
because  this  is  a  failure  of  human  nature.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  in  spite  of 
all  our  training  and  experience,  how  we  go  to  pieces?  What  is  this?  Why  should 
that  happen?  Wherein  have  we  been  lacking,  how  far  is  it  our  fault,  my  fault? 

These  thoughts  come  and  yet  ultimately  there  is  no  answer  to  these 
questions,  except  this,  that  we  have  to  do  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  control  results.  They  lie  in  the  lap  of  the  gods  or  whoever 
may  be  in  charge  of  these  things.  But  we  have  to  do  our  job  efficiently  and 
well,  and  in  the  hope  and  faith  that  we  will  succeed,  not  always  caring  too 
much  with  the  consequences,  as  the  Gita  says,  and  if  we  do  our  job  adequately, 
the  measure  of  success  comes.  But  I  do  believe  that  just  as  science  has  its 
laws,  action-reaction,  so  in  the  sphere  of  life  there  are  laws,  call  them  natural 
laws.  If  you  work  for  a  good  cause,  your  work  bears  fruit,  which  may  not  be 
obvious  immediately.  If  you  give,  you  will  receive;  if  you  give  your  labour, 
your  mind,  and  your  spirit  to  something,  it  will  bear  fruit,  even  though  the  fruit 
may  not  come  immediately;  if  you  give  affection,  you  will  get  affection  in 
return.  That,  I  believe,  is  a  firm  law  of  nature  and  it  applies  to  nations,  peoples, 
communities,  as  to  individuals.  And  if  you  give  hatred,  you  will  get  back  hatred. 

Unfortunately  in  the  present  age,  nations  and  countries  in  this  era  of  cold 
war  give  hatred  to  each  other.  And  the  result  is  cold  war.  It  may  develop  into  a 
hot  war.  That  is  the  inevitable  result  of  continuing  hatred  and  continuing  in 
spreading  a  spirit  of  violence.  I  always  think— not  that  I  wish  it,  but  I  almost 
think — that  a  good  solid  war  is  better  than  this  cold  war  of  hatreds.  I  do  not 
want  that  of  course  because  it  will  be  destruction  of  humanity,  now  with  nuclear 
weapons.  But  still  I  think  this  business  of  the  language  that  is  used  in  the  cold 
war,  hating,  abusing,  cursing  all  the  time,  is  something  terrible.  It  undermines 

156.  Elections  to  the  students'  union  in  the  Aligarh  Muslim  University  triggered  communal 
disturbances  in  Aligarh  on  3  October.  B.N.  Datar,  Minister  in  the  Ministry  of  Home 
Affairs,  who  visited  Aligarh  to  study  the  situation,  told  the  press  on  6  October  that  the 
communal  incidents  followed  the  taking  out  of  a  procession  by  the  victorious  party  with 
an  effigy  of  the  leader  of  the  defeated  party;  the  elections  were  fought  on  communal  lines 
and  the  Hindu  candidates  had  suffered  a  complete  rout.  The  incidents  led  to  the  death  of 
twelve  persons  in  the  city.  The  Hindu ,  7  October  1961.  See  also  items  83-86. 

1 57.  Seven  persons  died  in  the  communal  disturbances  which  erupted  in  Chandausi  and  Meerut 
in  the  wake  of  the  disturbances  in  Aligarh.  The  Hindu ,  8  October  1961. 
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every  good  quality  in  an  individual  or  a  nation.  If  you  hate,  well,  you  shrink. 
Love  expands  you,  makes  you  bigger,  greater  than  you  are  even.  And  if  you 
apply  that  on  a  national  scale  you  grow  in  confidence.  And  if  you  live  in  hatred 
and  fear,  fear  which  is  the  worst  thing  that  a  man  can  experience,  almost 
everything  is  better  than  fear,  because  the  progeny  of  fear  are  bad,  this  hatred, 
violence,  etc.  Then  you  shrink,  you  become  small,  small  men  and  women,  and 
it  was  a  supreme  merit  of  Gandhi  that  he  made  us  very  largely  shed  our  fears. 

It  was  a  tremendous  experience  I  tell  you,  young  men  and  women  sitting 
here,  who  have  no  experience,  no  personal  experience  of  this.  You  may  read 
about  it  in  books,  very  inadequate  accounts,  or  a  future  historian  may  talk 
about  it,  write  about  it,  but  it  was  a  wonderful  experience  of  those  who  felt  it 
to  begin  with  in  the  early  twenties  of  this  century,  when  Gandhi  said,  said  to 
the  common  people  and  more  especially  to  the  down  and  out,  the  dispossessed, 
the  underprivileged,  who  had  no  hope,  whose  backs  were  bent  through  labour, 
whose  eyes  were  sunk  and  had  no  life  apparently  left  in  them,  who  spent  a 
weary  existence  from  birth  to  death,  with  no  hopes,  no  happiness.  All  the 
world  seemed  to  be  against  them,  our  poor  peasantry  and  others,  workers  and 
almost  everybody  in  India  barring  perhaps  a  small  number.  Who  was  to  defend 
them?  Everybody’s  hand  was  against  them — the  administration,  the  big  officers, 
the  small  officers,  the  police  force,  the  landlord,  the  landlord’s  agent,  the 
moneylender,  everybody  was  against  them.  What  could  the  poor  men  do? 

And  suddenly  Gandhi  comes  and  tells  them,  “Be  not  afraid.”  Simple  thing 
to  say;  only,  it  was  said  by  Gandhi  and  it  was  said  in  a  peculiar  way  which  stole 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  you  saw  a  strange  miracle  happening.  These 
bent  bodies  straightened  themselves  and  their  backs  became  straighter,  their 
heads  went  up,  they  had  a  little  actual  relief;  but  they  had  this  enormous  relief 
that  hope  came  back  and  their  eyes  shone  a  little  after  that  because  the  Mahatma 
had  passed  and  whispered  something  into  the  ears.  We  saw  those  miracles 
happening  and  we  ourselves  were  affected  and  we  small  people,  who  would 
have  led  probably  a  life  without  any  distinction,  may  be  not  the  life  of  the  poor 
peasant,  because  we  were  more  happily  circumstanced,  we  had  enough  to  eat 
and  drink  and  offer  and  might  have  taken  some  job  or  some  and  thus  led  a  life 
of  no  merit  or  distinction;  but  we  small  people,  little  people,  were  affected  by 
that  man  and  by  his  message,  and  our  lives  also  turned  a  somersault  and  became 
a  little  worthwhile. 

People  with  little  wisdom  and  small  minds  come  to  me  and  say  here  and 
elsewhere,  outside  India,  sympathize  with  me;  “Oh,  you  spent  ten  years  in 
prison,  how  terrible!”  Fools,  they  do  not  know  that  those  ten  years  and  other 
years  made  me  what  I  am.  They  took  me  out  of  the  ordinary  rut  in  which  I 
would  have  been  with  nothing  worthwhile  in  my  life  from  birth  to  death.  That 
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made  me,  and  do  I  complain  of  that?  That  is  the  greatest  period  in  my  life,  the 
worthwhile  period.  I  did  something,  I  did  something  worthwhile,  I  forgot  myself, 
I  thought  of  the  cause  I  served,  and  not  I  only  but  millions  of  our  people  did 
that  in  varying  degrees.  And  that  is  how  Indian  freedom  came.  Not  by  some 
jugglery,  not  by  some  phrases  or  legal  enactments  with  the  British  but  because 
this  transformation  had  taken  place  in  the  Indian  people.  But  this  is  past  history. 

Why  am  I  telling  you  this?  May  be  it  is  a  sign  of  old  age.  But  something  of 
that  spark  still  remains  in  me  and  inspires  me  and  enthuses  me  because  I  see  in 
the  present  that  there  is  even  greater  call  for  us  and  the  past  came:  the  call  to 
build  a  new  India  a  worthwhile  India,  to  take  up,  to  help  the  four  hundred  and 
odd  million  people  of  this  country  to  rise  up,  and  solve  their  social  and  economic 
[problems]  and  not  just  pure  drudgery  and  misery.  That  is  the  call  today  and  it 
is  a  much  bigger  task  than  the  task  of  freeing  India  and  sometimes  I  envy 
young  men  and  young  women  of  today  who  will  be  able  to  participate  fully  in 
this  new  crusade  and  who  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  see  the  blossoming  of  a  new 
India  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  see.  But  you  will  see  it,  and  you  will  take 
part  in  it,  and  you  will  be  actors  in  this  great  drama  of  the  world,  India 
blossoming  out  like  a  flower  she  was  and  she  will  be,  a  flower,  gentle,  wise, 
deep-rooted  in  this  soil  of  our  thousands  of  years  of  past,  and  also  fully  cognizant 
of  the  present,  this  age  of  science  and  technology  and  all  that — bringing  the 
two  together,  because  you  cannot  succeed  without  one. 

You  and  I,  if  we  uproot  ourselves  from  our  past,  we  may  achieve  something, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  race,  any  community  which  is 
uprooted  easily  finding  roots,  again.  Possibly  an  individual  may  here  and  there, 
not  a  whole  community.  And  we,  whose  roots  go  down  to  thousands  of  years, 
how  can  we  uproot  ourselves  from  that?  We  cease  to  be  what  we  are,  some 
other  animal  we  may  become,  not  what  we  are.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  to 
keep  our  roots.  When  I  say  that,  I  don’t  mean  roots  in  everything,  because  we 
have  developed  in  these  thousands  of  years,  we  have  collected  a  lot  of  rubbish 
round  ourselves,  in  our  minds,  in  our  habits,  in  our  usage,  in  our  social  customs. 
All  this  rubbish  has  to  go;  all  these  cobwebs  in  the  mind  have  to  be  cleared  up. 
They  are  not  matters  of  principle  and  high  idealism  or  wisdom.  But  undoubtedly 
there  was  high  wisdom  in  India’s  past,  a  high  culture  which  in  a  degree  endures 
today  in  the  smallest  peasant  in  the  field.  Take  it  from  me,  the  peasantry  of 
India,  poor  as  they  are,  unhappy  as  they  are,  have  still  an  element  of  India’s 
wisdom  somewhere  enshrined  in  them.  And  that  is  why  they  are  so  loveable, 
and  that  is  why  they  are  not  just  as  you  may  describe  him  as  an  illiterate  mass. 
They  are  literate  in  a  bigger  way  than  many  of  us  who  may  have  been  through 
a  university.  [Applause].  So,  you  have  to  adhere  to  your  old  roots  because  they 
are  good  roots  and  every  community  must  adhere  to  its  roots.  And  at  the  same 
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time,  you  have  to  hold  on,  get,  acquire,  hold  on  to  the  wisdom  of  today,  the 
wisdom  of  science  and  technology  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  because  without 
that  you  are  lost  in  the  modern  world.  The  modern  world  is  of  science. 

How  to  do  this  synthesis?  How  to  do  these  two  things?  How  to  maintain 
what  India  has  produced  in  the  way  of  thought  and  wisdom  in  the  past,  and 
how  to  condition  it,  to  act  to  the  wisdom  of  today?  That  is  the  problem  for  us. 
Without  either  of  these  we  go  down.  Now,  it  is  a  big  problem  and  it  is  a 
problem  which  the  average  politician  can  hardly  face.  He  has  no  time  to  face  all 
these  problems;  he  is  too  busy  with  the  troubles  of  the  day  to  think  of  these 
problems.  Nevertheless,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  we  think,  in 
our  mind,  in  the  mind  of  India,  and  in  the  spirit  of  India,  this  problem  revolves 
and  subconsciously  we  seek  to  answer  it.  And  if  you  ask  me,  my  answer 
would  be  that  I  am  confident,  I  have  full  faith  that  we  will  answer  this  problem 
and  answer  this  challenge  of  the  time.  We  cannot  answer  it  by  remaining  tied  to 
the  past;  we  cannot  answer  it  by  forgetting  the  past  and  becoming  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  the  present.  We  have  to  have  the  past  and  the  present  in  order  to  build 
the  future  of  India.  So  that  is  the  big  problem.  Of  course,  we  may  sit  down  to 
think  of  it,  immediately  we  have  to  deal  with  practical  things:  People  are  hungry, 
they  have  to  be  fed.  What  is  God  to  a  hungry  person?  He  has  to  be  fed.  What 
are  your  high  principles  and  spirituality  before  the  ordinary  things  of  life  when 
they  are  lacking?  So,  we  have  to  sit  down  and  draw  up  our  Five  Year  Plans  and 
the  like.  And  the  Five  Year  Plans  have  to  deal  with  the  amount  of  food  we  have 
to  produce,  this  and  that,  what  we  have  to  do  and  with  the  education  we  have 
to  give,  and  industry  and  agriculture  and  transport  and  health  services,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  things,  because  they  are  all  necessary  for  a  nation  to  develop. 

Essentially  behind  all  that  is  this  urge  to  become  a  modem  nation,  not 
modern  in  the  sense  of  discarding  our  ancient  patrimony.  That  would  be  a  sad 
day  to  do  it.  But  keeping  our  ancient  inheritance  intact,  still  we  become  a 
modem  nation  with  the  wisdom  of  today.  That  is  the  basic  thing,  and  it  is  not 
a  question  of  building  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  factories  or  using  fertilizers 
and  new  implements  for  your  agriculture.  Yes,  that  of  course  you  do.  Essentially 
it  is  changing  the  human  beings,  changing  the  peasant  in  the  field,  the  worker 
in  the  factory,  the  man  in  his  shop,  and  everybody  wherever  he  may  be 
functioning,  changing  him,  pulling  him  out  of  the  rut  in  which  he  has  been. 
Because  we  have  all  been  in  ruts,  mental  ruts,  physical  ruts,  and  it  is  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  thing  to  pull  a  huge  community  out  of  the  ruts.  Possibly, 
we  might  have  gradually  got  out  of  them,  if  for  two  hundred  years,  or  whatever 
the  period  was  of  British  rule,  we  had  not  been  more  or  less  prevented.  It  is  an 
odd  thing  because  the  British  prevented  us  from  getting  out  of  the  ruts  and  yet 
they  let  loose  forces  which  were  bound  to  get  us  out  of  the  ruts.  Both  forces 
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were  at  play.  Anyhow  we  were  in  the  ruts.  And  you  can  see  the  difference,  in 
many  ways. 

If  you  go  back,  take  one  example,  if  you  go  back  to  India’s  ancient  history, 
you  see  people  full  of  zest,  full  of  it,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  full  of  the  crusading 
spirit.  You  see  people  going  from  India  to  far  countries,  or  there  is  hardly  a  part 
of  Asia  where  Indian  savants,  call  it  Indian  crusaders,  didn’t  go,  carrying  India’s 
message,  chiefly  in  Buddhist  times — the  message  of  the  Buddha  in  Mongolia, 
in  China,  in  Japan,  in  South  East  Asia,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  even  in  Western 
Asia.  You  go  to  Afghanistan,  magnificent  Buddhist  ruins  there;  if  you  want  to 
see  the  finest  examples  of  Indian  art,  you  have  to  go  to  outside  India,  Indian 
architecture,  go  to  Angkor  Wat,  go  to  Java,  where  you  see  Indian  art  flourish. 
The  Indian  artists  had  gone  there  and  together  with  the  artists  of  the  place, 
they  evolved  new  designs,  new  schemes.  Buddhism  went  there,  carrying 
essentially  the  message  of  India.  India’s  language  went  there,  Sanskrit,  and  all 
the  languages  of  these  places  got  words  from  Sanskrit.  If  you  want  to  find 
where  the  oldest  Indian  play,  a  Sanskrit  play,  is  today,  well,  we  found  it  on  the 
borders  of  the  Gobi  desert,  not  in  India.158  You  see,  all  this  shows  a  people  full 
of  life,  full  of  energy,  full  of  the  zest  of  adventure,  crusading  spirit,  a  people 
having  faith  in  themselves  to  the  cause  they  represented  and  their  art,  culture, 
everything  spreading  out,  crossing  the  seas  and  mountains,  where  it  was  very 
dangerous  to  do  so,  not  afraid  of  that.  That  is  the  picture  of  the  early  days  of 
our  race. 

Then  comes  a  period  of,  call  it  what  you  like,  sophistication,  decay  and 
stagnation  in  a  way,  when  we  got  tied  to  ruts  and  routines  and  castes  and  this 
and  that,  when  a  person  must  not  go  outside  India  without  losing  his  caste,  all 
kinds  of  narrowing  things,  when  our  religion  becomes  chiefly  confined  to  the 
kitchen,  what  to  eat,  when  to  eat,  who  to  eat  with,  whom  to  marry,  whom  not 
to  marry,  all  don’ts,  don’t  do  this,  don’t  do  that;  instead  of  spreading  out  with 
faith  in  oneself,  we  got  tied  up  in  this  way.  Is  it  surprising  that  we  go  down? 
We  go  down  of  course,  we  go  down.  Well,  that  is  past  history. 

Then,  compare  that  to  what  happened  in  Europe.  Suddenly  you  see  the 
stirring  of  new  life  in  Europe,  about  three  to  four  hundred  years  ago,  gradually, 
slowly  it  develops.  People  adventured  out.  Europe  was  poor  then,  compared  to 
countries  of  Asia.  It  was  poor  but  people  venture  out,  they  go,  they  cross  the 


158.  In  The  Discovery  of  India  (New  Delhi:  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund,  2001),  on 
p.  158,  Nehru  wrote:  “Probably  the  earliest  Sanskrit  plays  so  far  discovered,  are  those  of 
Ashvaghosa,  who  lived  just  before  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  These  are 
really  fragments  only  of  manuscripts  on  palm  leaves,  and  they  were  discovered,  strangely 
enough,  at  Turfan  on  the  borders  of  the  Gobi  desert.” 
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seas.  Vasco  da  Gama  comes  all  over  and  lands  in  India.  Columbus  went  off  to 
America  and  what  is  that — a  certain  spirit,  a  certain  spirit  of  adventure,  a  faith 
in  oneself.  They  did  that.  You  see  those  signs  of  life  in  a  nation  there,  and  you 
see  signs  of  decay  in  India,  in  spite  of  our  high  philosophy  and  all  that.  But 
decay  was  evident  in  India,  even  in  those  days  when  we  were  rich.  [...]  Then 
science  develops  in  Europe  and  technology  develops  and  all  this  helped  them  to 
build  up  a  great  civilization,  because  Western  civilization  has  been  and  is  a  very 
great  civilization  of  its  type.  And  yet  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that  this  great 
and  magnificent  civilization  of  the  West  had  seeds  of  decay  in  it.  I  am  not 
talking,  calling  it  great,  because  it  had  great  armies  and  it  produced  the  atom 
bomb.  I  am  calling  it  great  because  it  produced  the  finer  qualities,  fine  literature, 
fine  music,  fine  art,  painting,  the  arts,  the  sciences  especially.  That  is  why  it 
was  great  and  is  great  today. 

Why  do  I  say  it  had  seeds  of  decay  in  it?  Well,  because  of  its  propensity  to 
fight,  to  have  wars,  violence.  It  is  amazing  how  Europe  has  lived  in  wars,  or 
died  in  wars,  call  it  what  you  like,  repeatedly.  Not  that  we  in  India  were  peacefully 
inclined  all  the  time,  but  our  period  was  a  period  of  stagnation  and  decay  in  this 
period;  there  the  strength.  And  now  you  see  we  land  ourselves  in  the  stage  in 
Europe  of  the  cold  war  and  it  is  a  question,  the  major  question  of  the  age, 
whether  this,  these  conflicts  in  Europe — I  say  Europe,  they  were  worldwide — 
are  going  to  be  solved  peacefully,  or  there  is  going  to  be  a  war  which  will 
destroy  this  mighty  civilization.  That  is  a  question,  and  we  are  concerned  with 
it,  because  if  it  is  destroyed,  we  are  destroyed  also,  in  this  nuclear  age. 

So  the  whole  world  today  is  balanced,  not  very  well  balanced,  but  balanced 
somehow,  on  the  edge,  if  you  like,  on  the  precipice,  edge  of  the  sword,  call  it 
what  you  like.  And  a  little  push  this  way  or  that  way  may  either  send  it  in  a 
good  direction  to  enormous  and  rapid  progress  for  everybody  in  the  world,  or 
utter  absolute  destruction  for  nearly  everybody.  That  is  the  period  in  which 
you  live,  more  especially  the  young  of  you  who  are  here.  It  is  an  exciting 
period,  it  is  not  a  dull  period.  And  it  is  your  fault  if  you  feel  dull  and  go  about 
complaining  and  shouting  about  something  that  has  gone  wrong.  Something 
may  go  wrong  and  something  so  big  may  go  wrong  that  the  world  may  cease 
to  exist.  That  is  a  different  matter,  one  does  not  shout  about  it.  One  faces  the 
problem  and  does  one’s  duty,  whatever  one  can  in  the  limited  sphere  one 
functions. 

So  this  is  the  period  you  live  in,  a  tremendous,  revolutionary,  dangerous, 
exciting  period.  For  the  young,  a  young  person  of  spirit,  this  is  the  period  he  or 
she  should  choose  to  live  in — I  mean  who  are  young,  who  see  these  great 
changes.  Look  at  the  world,  the  space  travel  coming  in,  people  thinking  of 
going  to  the  moon.  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  go  to  the  moon  myself  nor 
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may  you,  but  it  represents  the  growth  of  human  power,  what  science  is  giving 
us,  and  that  is  the  big  difference  today.  We  talk  about  wars  in  the  past  and 
some  people  say  there  will  always  be  wars,  but  there  is  this  major  difference. 
Wars  in  the  past,  even  very  cruel  wars,  had  a  limit  to  their  destructive  capacity. 
They  may  destroy  a  whole  country  or  two  countries  or  half  a  continent.  No 
previous  war  could  have  destroyed  the  whole  world.  But  in  nuclear  weapons 
we  face  this  possibility  of  utter  and  absolute  destruction.  So  you  see,  the  choice 
today  is  not  only  an  important  one,  it  is  a  vital  one,  this  way  or  that  way.  We 
don’t  have  another  chance  of  choosing,  if  you  choose  wrongly.  That  is  the 
point. 

So  in  this  world,  as  it  is  now,  what  do  we  do  in  India,  how  do  we  function 
here?  We  talk  about  many  important  things,  there  is  unemployment,  there  is 
this  and  there  is  that,  and  we  must  increase  our  food  supply.  That  is  obvious, 
of  course  we  must.  And  if  you  read,  as  I  hope  you  will,  our  Five  Year  Plan,  you 
will  see  an  attempt  to  meet  these  problems  of  India  today.  To  meet  them,  how? 
Not  by  some  magical  way,  but  by  laying  down  what  we  have  to  do,  how  we 
have  to  work,  because  the  problems  of  India  are  going  to  be  solved  by  the 
people  of  India,  not  other  people.  And  by  the  people  of  India,  by  their  labour 
and  the  work  they  do.  Remember  this.  You  may,  you  may  argue  about  this 
“ism”  and  that  “ism”,  and  capitalism  and  communism,  and  socialism  and 
Gandhism  and  all  that.  Behind  every  one  of  these  is  hard  work,  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  hard  work.  You  cannot  solve  a  problem  without  hard  work. 
And  if  these  countries  are  great  in  their  own  way,  whether  it  is  United  States  of 
America,  or  England,  or  Russia,  behind  them  lies  hard  work  and  hard  thinking. 
Don’t  you  imagine  they  live  a  life  of  slothful  ease.  If  they  did,  they  will  be 
destroyed  very  soon,  for  a  country  like  that  does  not  survive.  So,  hard  work 
and  hard  thinking  are  necessary.  Hard  thinking,  because  you  must  know  how 
to  work,  where  to  work;  there  is  no  wasting  your  time.  In  the  old  days  people 
were  punished,  I  think  convicts  were  punished  and  were  made  to  break  stones; 
just  useless  labour,  it  did  nothing  good.  Not  that  type  of  work,  but  productive 
work;  effective  work,  after  effective  thinking.  That  is  a  problem. 

Now,  effective  thinking  today  means  understanding  these  forces  that  are 
at  play  in  the  modern  world.  What  has  led  to  European  or  American  strength? 
Science  and  technology  and  certain  qualities  of  hard  work  undoubtedly,  which 
they  have.  Therefore,  we  must  understand  science.  We  must  understand  the 
modern  world,  and  when  I  say  we,  each  one  of  us,  the  peasant  in  the  field.  The 
peasant  in  the  field  need  not  be  a  graduate  of  the  Madras  University,  necessarily, 
although  if  he  is  a  graduate,  he  will  be  a  better  peasant  in  the  field.  And  I  want 
many  of  your  graduates  to  go  back  to  the  field  and  be  good  peasants,  and  he 
will  do  better  than  knocking  at  various  doors,  seeking  for  employment,  because 
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science  comes  into  the  picture  in  every  job  that  you  do,  both  in  agriculture, 
industry  or  anything  else.  Science  comes  in  that  particular  part  of  science  and 
the  scientific  mind  comes  in.  I  want  to  change  the  mind  of  the  people  and  make 
them  scientific  and  not  all  the  time  superstitious  and  waiting  for  things  to  happen, 
and  expecting  the  things  will  happen,  by  looking  at  the  stars  and  all  that.  I 
would  go  as  far  as  to  say,  things  happening  by  looking  at  the  stars,  I  would 
rather  not  have  them  happen,  because  we  will  become  a  race  which  is  a  helpless 
foolish  race,  which  does  nothing  at  all  and  which  is  bound  to  be  destroyed  if 
the  stars  do  everything  for  you.  What  are  you  then?  Therefore  forget  the  stars. 
Think  of  yourself,  have  faith  in  your  own  ability. 

I  will  tell  you  what  rejoices  my  heart  more  than  anything.  There  are  many 
in  India,  which  pleases  me.  But  what  pleases  me  most  is  to  see  our  bright 
young  men  and  young  women  working  in  various  departments  of  life,  not  all  in 
one.  I  find  them,  I  come  across  them,  in  many  ways.  I  come  across  them, 
men  at  least,  in  our  Defence  Services,  young  men,  they  are  very  bright — 
bright,  not  merely  the  brass  type,  going,  keeping  in  step,  and  looking  smart  and 
all  that.  They  are  intelligent,  which  normally  soldiers  are  not,  I  might  tell  you 
privately.  [Applause].  But  they  are  intelligent  and  they  are  intelligent  in  the  modem 
way.  That  is  to  say  armies  today  are  becoming  more  mechanically  inclined, 
scientists  and  all  that.  Our  defence  today  have  won  big  things  that  had  happened 
in  defence  since  Independence  and  especially  since  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
becoming  modern-  minded.  It  is  using  modern  apparatus,  equipment  and,  what 
is  more,  producing  it.  That  is  a  great  thing  that  has  happened.  People  don’t 
know  how  our  defence  apparatus  has  changed  and  become  better  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  here  to  Mr  Krishna  Menon,  our 
Defence  Minister,  who  has  done  this.  So,  as  I  said,  when  I  meet  these  young 
men,  I  don’t  say  every  one,  some  of  them  are  very  bright.  They  please  me 
when  I  meet  many  of  our  young  men  working  in  our  science  laboratories, 
young  men  and  young  women.  I  am  pleased  because  they  are  of  high  quality. 
Here  in  Madras,  I  have  met,  of  course,  many  people,  first  class,  I  am  told.  And 
I  hope  to  meet  them.  They  are  young  men  here,  the  products  of  the  Madras 
University  who  are  first  class  in  theoretical  physics  and  the  like.  [Applause]. 
And  this  thing  is  encouraging,  its  enthusiasm. 

The  difficulty  about  these  people  who  are  first  class  in  India  is  that  every 
effort  is  made  to  spirit  them  away  to  some  other  country.  And  of  course,  we 
cannot  compete  in  salaries,  emoluments,  and  comforts  and  all  that  or  what  the 
other  countries  can  offer.  But  one  thing  we  must,  should,  do  is  to  offer  them 
opportunities  of  doing  good  work  and  the  true  scientists,  given  the  opportunity, 
will  accept  it.  So,  I  see  these  young  people  in  various,  all  kinds  of  places, 
today:  technicians,  engineers,  doing  first  class  work.  And  I  consider  them  the 
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people  who  are  really  building  India.  They  are  educationists  in  every  department 
oflife. 

I  also  see,  of  course,  the  seamy  side,  when  I  find  our  young  men  foolishly 
wasting  their  time,  time  in  college  and  university,  wasting  the  most  precious 
time  of  their  lives  in  foolish  exhibitions.  Remember,  you  don’t  get  back  that 
time  again,  the  time  you  spend  at  college  and  in  university  will  not  come  back 
to  you.  It  is  a  very  precious  time.  If  you  take  full  advantage  of  it,  well,  then  you 
have  the  whole  of  your  life  to  function  as  you  like  after  you  trained  yourself.  If 
you  have  not  taken  the  advantage  of  that  time  and  trained  yourself,  then  you 
have  missed  the  chance,  missed  the  bus,  call  it  what  you  like.  Then  afterwards 
you  remain  a  frustrated  individual,  cursing  everybody  and  not  realizing  the 
fault  lies  in  yourself. 

So,  India  offers  this  picture  of  bright  patches  and  dark  patches  and  each 
one  of  us  can  choose  whether  we  can  increase  the  spread  of  the  bright  patches 
or  remain  in  the  dark.  I  have  no  doubt  which  way  India  will  choose  and  is 
gradually  choosing  that.  Only  it  is  a  little  disappointing  when  one  sees  that  the 
pace  is  a  little  slow.  Not  the  pace  of  the  things  we  are  doing.  The  factories  we 
are  putting  up,  and  the  agriculture  is  better.  But  what  I  say  is  slow,  is  rather  this 
change  in  people’s  mental  activities.  And  this  kind  of  thing  happened  at  Aligarh, 
which  happened  three,  four,  five  days  ago.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  not  to 
Aligarh  only  or  students  there,  but  to  our  youth  all  over  the  country.  In  this 
vital  time  when  people  are  thinking  of  going  up  to  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
when  the  whole  world  is  changing,  when  the  whole  world  may  hang  over  the 
issue  of  war  and  peace,  nuclear  weapons,  when  India  is  changing,  and  all  this, 
for  the  people  to  behave  in  that  wretched  and  insignificant  trivial  way,  vulgar 
way — that  is  a  shock  to  me.  It  should  be  a  shock  to  every  decent  human  being. 
I  am  not  blaming  Aligarh  particularly  because  that  kind  of  thing  happens 
sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  sometimes  elsewhere,  and  that  is  bad.  If  I 
did  not  know  these  young  men  and  young  women  of  quality  in  our  universities 
and  in  our  services,  in  our  Defence  Services,  Civil  Services,  in  our  industries 
and  everywhere,  I  would  almost  lose  my  faith,  and  that  is  a  terrible  catastrophe 
to  lose  one’s  faith  in  one’s  people.  I  am  not  lost,  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  an 
essential  faith  in  my  people.  I  have  an  essential  faith  in  the  younger  generation. 
And  1  have  an  essential  faith  in  the  peasant  in  the  field,  and  the  worker  in  the 
factory.  [...].  May  be,  of  course,  I  am  partial  to  my  people,  may  be  I  exaggerate 
their  virtues,  I  don't  know.  Anyhow,  that  is  what  I  feel.  And  I  say  so  with  some 
knowledge  of  other  people  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  compare  well  as  they 
are  without  much  opportunity,  and  as  they  get  much  opportunities  they  will 
compare  still  better. 

So  we  come  back,  what  is,  what  are  we  to  do?  The  other  day  I  went. 
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many  of  us  came,  to  Madurai  for  a  meeting  of  the  All  India  Congress  Committee 
to  consider  the  election  manifesto  of  the  Congress.159  Now,  elections  are  things 
which,  in  the  system  of  democracy  that  we  have  got,  they  have  to  be  faced 
from  time  to  time.  I  may  tell  you,  they  are  great  nuisance,  and  for  my  part,  I 
don’t  enjoy  an  election  except  in  one  way.  I  get  excited  in  touring  and  shouting 
at  people.  And  that,  for  the  moment,  is  exciting.  Any  concentrated  activity  is 
tiring  but  it  also  does  me  good.  But  I  am  much  more  concerned,  not  with  the 
election,  but  with  bigger  issues,  the  whole  of  India,  where  it  is  going,  how  it  is 
going?  I  am  much  more  concerned  with  the  Five  Year  Plan,  how  it  is  going  to 
work,  how  we  are  going  to  make  good?  But  if  elections  come,  elections  have 
to  be  faced  and  fought  and  as  a  party  man  I  am  going  to  win,  not  to  lose.  I  am 
not  going  to  lose  these  elections.  [Applause].  And  what  is  more  we  are  going  to 
win.  [Applause].  But  so  we  came  to  Madurai  for  the  election  manifesto. 

Now,  most  people  do  not  know — it  is  quite  extraordinary,  how  ignorant 
many  people  are,  especially  those  people  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
the  Congress  organization,  it  is  quite  astonishing,  their  ignorance,  and  they 
seem  to  have  thought  that  in  the  three  days  at  Madurai,  two  days  and  a  half,  we 
evolve  the  election  manifesto.  Well,  the  election  manifesto  has  been  about  ten 
months  in  the  making.  At  the  last  Congress  Session  at  Bhavnagar,  we  discussed 
it  very  fully,  and  we  passed  a  long,  long  resolution  as  to  what  the  election 
manifesto  should  contain,  all  the  basic  points  were  given,  and  authorized  the  All 
India  Congress  Committee  to  draft  it  on  that  basis.160  So  you  see  that  the  real 
work  was  done  ten  months  ago.  And  during  all  this  period,  we  have  discussed 
these  matters  amongst  ourselves  and  all  that  was  published,  and  the  public  has 
considered  them,  and  the  Congress  Committee  considered  them,  and  ultimately 
we  sat  down  on  the  basis  of  that  Bhavnagar  resolution  to  draft  the  manifesto. 
It  was  drafted,  it  was  considered  carefully  by  our  Congress  Working  Committee. 
It  was  published  for  the  world  to  see  and  discuss  and  only  then  did  it  come  up 
before  the  All  India  Congress  Committee  meeting.  All  these  permutations  and 
combinations,  and  thought  and  discussion,  and  then  it  was  considered  here 
and  adopted  with  a  few  changes.  So  that  these  things  are  not  something  out  of 
a  hat,  just  to  delude  the  people. 

If  you  read  that  manifesto,  in  first  paragraph  or  two,  you  will  find  some 
reference  to  past  history,  the  past  history  of  the  Congress  and  of  India,  that  is, 


159.  See  item  46. 

160.  At  the  annual  session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  Bhavnagar,  6-7  January  1961,  see 
SWJN/SS/66/pp.  156-245.  For  the  proceedings  of  the  Bhavnagar  session,  see  Congress 
Bulletin ,  December  1960  and  January  1961. 
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the  last  thirty  years  or  more:  How  gradually  the  Congress,  which  was  essentially 
a  nationalist  organization,  became  something  more  than  a  nationalist  organization. 
That  mere  fact  that  the  Congress  became  a  mass  organization,  as  it  did  become, 
with  the  great  majority  of  its  members  being  peasants  and  workers  and  small 
people  in  India,  naturally  made  it  think  in  terms  of  the  small  people  of  India.  It 
was  not  a  rich  man’s  organization  although  some  rich  men  were  in  it.  Inevitably 
we  began  to  think  of  agrarian  problems  which  affected  eighty  percent  of  our 
population,  our  peasants.  And  so,  from  the  twenties  of  this  century,  that  is, 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  you  see  this  change  coming  over  the  Congress,  of 
nationalism  plus  something  more,  the  plus  denoting  an  economic  content,  a 
social  content,  which  was  more  than  what  a  nationalist  normally  thinks  about. 
And  so,  of  all  the  nationalist  organizations  in  the  world  that  I  know  of,  the 
Congress  was  the  one  organization  which  developed  this  sociological,  social 
and  economic  content.  It  had  to,  if  it  was  a  live  organization  and  if  it  was  a 
mass  organization.  If  we  represented  the  peasants,  we  had  to  deal  with  the 
peasants’  problems,  and  I  am  not  talking  vaguely  about  political  freedom  only. 
Gradually  this  had  developed  in  the  twenties  and  the  thirties,  and  I  think  inevitably 
it  developed  along  what  are  called  socialist  lines.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  I  think; 
I  may  be  wrong  of  course.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  thought  along 
those  lines  previously  too.  And  you  see  that  Congress  resolution  in  the  twenties, 
in  the  thirties,  step  by  step  going  in  this  direction,  till  ultimately  some  years 
back  at  the  Avadi  session  of  the  Congress  it  adopted  the  socialistic  structure  of 
the  society  as  its  ideal  objective.  That  was  not  some  sudden  change.  It  was 
step  by  step  giving  expression  to  what  the  Congress  had  been  thinking  for 
decades  previously,  and  so  this  developed.  If  you  read  the  manifesto  today,  it  is 
a  manifesto  which  represents  the  stage  by  stage  thinking  which  has  developed 
in  what  the  Congress  stands  for  today. 

Briefly  put,  the  Congress  stands  for  a  political  structure  which  is  democracy, 
parliamentary  democracy,  individual  freedom,  the  right  of  the  development  of 
the  individual  personality;  and  on  the  social  plane,  broadly  speaking,  it  stands 
for  socialism — not  some  doctrinaire  version,  not  some  sutras  and  mantras 
which  you  have  got  to  learn  by  heart  and  say  it  is  socialism,  but  the  broad 
principles  of  socialist  doctrine,  which  it  is  up  to  us  to  fit  to  India’s  case,  to 
change  them,  vary  them,  keeping  those  broad  principles.  That  is  India’s 
socialism.  We  do  not  accept  the  rigidity  of  Marxism  of  course,  much  less  the 
modern  developments  of  it  under  the  communist  banner.  We  do  not  accept 
other  rigidities  of  the  socialized  doctrine.  We  learn  from  them,  as  we  can  learn; 
but  we  have  to  adapt  them  to  the  Indian  conditions,  we  have  to  adapt  them  to 
parliamentary  democracy  in  India;  we  have  to  adapt  them  to  methods  of  peaceful 
change.  These  are  major  things,  basic  things  that  we  believe  in,  and  these  are 
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big  changes.  Therefore  India’s  case  is  unique,  India’s  case  is  different  from 
others,  other  countries.  I  am  not  criticizing  other  countries.  Each  country  has 
to  find  its  own  way  to  salvation,  political  or  economic.  We  have  found  our 
way,  at  least  we  think  so,  and  we  are  proceeding  along  that. 

Generally  speaking,  it  means  that  one’s  domestic  policy  has  to  fit  in  with 
one’s  foreign  policy,  naturally,  otherwise  each  injures  the  other.  Now,  both  our 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  are  based  on  our  struggle  for  independence, 
which  developed  our  thinking,  and  both  were  based  on  peace,  peaceful  methods. 
That  is  why,  in  the  international  world  we  stand  for  peace.  All  our  training  and 
conditioning  has  been  there.  But  we  stand  for  it  in  India  too,  obviously.  How 
can  anybody  stand  for  elsewhere  and  not  India? 

So  that  is  the  basis  of  our  thinking  and  out  of  these  factors  grow  up  the 
election  manifesto  or  a  much  bigger  thing,  the  Five  Year  Plan,  which  I  would 
commend  to  your  attention,  the  Five  Year  Plan  especially.  If  you  cannot  read 
the  full  thing,  read  bits  of  it,  the  subsequent  smaller  editions  of  it,  because  it 
will  explain  to  you,  to  some  extent,  the  philosophy  which  underlines  our  thinking, 
because  it  is  a  philosophy,  it  is  in  military  terms  a  strategy,  call  it  what  you 
like — philosophy  and  a  strategy  to  gain  certain  ends  by  right  means,  the  ends 
being  in  the  economic  sphere  and  social  sphere,  of  course,  material  wellbeing 
for  our  people,  a  welfare  state,  each  person  having  enough  of  the  primary 
necessities  of  life,  each  person  having  also  the  capacity  to  have  more  and  the 
opportunity  to  growth.  They  have  not  got  them  today  and  all  that,  and  then  of 
course  once  you  get  that  capacity  you  grow  in  any  direction  you  like — in 
addition  to  that,  the  other  aspects  of  life  which  you  have  to  develop. 

Now,  in  order  to  develop,  therefore,  we  have  to  have  education,  basic  if 
you  want,  to  understand  the  modern  world,  we  want  education,  real  thinking 
in  those  lines.  Now,  you  may  have  today  in  India,  you  may,  say,  a  rich  person 
starting  a  textile  mill  or  something.  The  rich  person  who  starts  that  may  be 
wholly  and  completely  ignorant  of  any  science  or  technology.  He  only  knows 
how  to  make  money.  He  hires  a  scientist  or  an  engineer  to  build;  he  buys  the 
machine  and  he  makes  the  money.  I  have  no  complaint  against  doing  that, 
although,  I  do  not  particularly  fancy  that  I  like  it.  I  want  this  scientific  habit  of 
mind  to  come  to  our  people.  Money  making  by  itself  does  not  interest  me.  I 
think  it  is  rather  vulgar.  However,  this  is  my  personal  view. 

Education  is  of  the  biggest  importance:  basic;  and  education  from  the  child 
upwards,  from  the  baby.  That  is,  education  is  to  start  from  the  small  baby.  Of 
course,  the  small  baby  is  not  sent  to  school.  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  But  the 
process  of  education  starts  with  the  baby;  child  care  is  very  important.  That  is 
when  the  future  man  is  almost  conditioned,  in  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  his 
life.  Then  comes  education,  primary,  secondary,  etc.,  etc.  There  has  to  be 
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widespread  general  education  and  there  has  to  be  specialized  education  for  the 
special  jobs  that  the  human  beings  have  to  do  today — almost  everything  is 
special  jobs  today —  technical  jobs,  technological,  engineering,  medicine,  this 
and  that  and  other,  scientists  and  science  and  all  that.  Of  course,  everybody 
cannot  become  a  scientist,  but  a  selected  people  and  in  large  numbers  should 
we  want.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know  perhaps  that  even  now  in  India  we 
have  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  engineers,  all  functioning,  and  they  are 
growing  at  a  rapid  pace,  ten,  twenty,  fifty  thousand  every  year,  and  they  are  all 
being  absorbed.  There  is  going  to  be  no  unemployment  of  engineers  in  India. 
So,  education,  general  and  specialized,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only 
for  doing  the  jobs,  technical  jobs,  but  for  training  the  mind,  making  a  man  a 
civilized  person.  That  is  highly  important. 

May  I  whisper  to  you  that  it  is  quite  surprising  how  many  people  in  the 
wide  world  are  uncivilized  today?  How  many  people  in  India  are  civilized  for 
that  matter?  And  I  am  not  talking  of  the  peasant  in  the  field.  He  may  be  quite 
civilized,  I  may  tell  you,  a  decent  individual.  Because  mere  learning  from  books 
does  not  make  one  civilized,  one  has  to  go  into  habits  of  mind  and  thinking.  So 
education  means  training  in  all  that.  Our  education  is  none  too  good.  It  does  not 
even  perform  the  basic  function  of  telling  the  people  about  India,  developing 
national  consciousness  about  India,  about  the  unity  of  India,  about  the  basic 
culture  of  India,  about  the  value  of  India’s  civilization,  about  the  failings  of  this 
and  all  that.  We  are  not  taught  that.  We  learn  it  somehow,  here  and  there.  We 
are  not  taught.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  because  the  future  of  India  can 
only  lie  in  the  unity  of  India.  That  is  patent  as  anything  can  be,  because  the 
moment  you  give  up  that  thought  you  enter  into  a  phase  of  internecine  conflict 
and  warfare  and  no  progress  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  idea  of  the  unity  of  India  is  so  old.  I  believe  in  the 
Mahabharata  and  in  the  Puranas,  India,  that  is,  Bharat,  is  described  as  a  country 
between  the  Himalayas  and  the  seas  all  round  it.  So  we  have  to  develop  as 
civilized  Indians  by  education.  We  have  to  develop  as  civilized  citizens  of  India 
and  citizens  of  the  world,  both.  Then  we  make  good  progress,  because  the 
world  too  is  changing  and  these  national  entities  cannot  last  too  long.  When 
you  travel  by  jet  plane,  in  an  hour  or  two  you  cross  several  countries,  and  the 
idea  of  national  boundaries  becomes  rather  confused.  And  when  you  go  as  you 
might  well  go  by  rocket  or  something  much  faster  or  travel  in  space,  then  this 
poor  little  earth  looks  very  small.  Indeed,  yesterday,  I  went  to  the  Kodaikanal 
observatory  and  the  scientist  in  charge  of  the  solar  observatory161  said,  we 
observed  the  sun.  Now,  the  sun  is  a  very  big  thing  for  us  in  this  earth  of  ours; 

161.  Vainu  Bappu,  Director,  Astro-Physical  Observatory,  Kodaikanal;  see  item  18. 
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he  said,  we  observe  the  sun,  although  the  sun  is  a  very  insignificant  star  of  this 
universe.  You  see  your  sense  of  values  changes  like  this.  However,  education 
comes  first  and  I  am  glad  that  more  and  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  education 
in  Madras  State. 

Well,  then  what  else?  There  are  so  many  other  things.  How  am  I  to  tell 
you?  Agriculture,  this  is  of  the  highest  importance.  We  are  an  agricultural 
country.  I  think  industry  is  essential  to  raise  our  standards,  but  I  also  think  that 
industry  will  not  prosper  unless  agriculture  prospers.  So  the  two  get  tied  up, 
industry  and  agriculture.  With  better  industry,  better  tools,  better  this,  that,  you 
help  agriculture;  with  agriculture,  you  get  the  surplus  for  industry.  So  we  build 
up  our  agriculture;  we  build  up  our  industries,  big  and  small,  middle,  village, 
all,  every  other  kind  of  industry  we  build  up.  How  do  we  do  it  for  industry  or 
agriculture?  We  want  many  things,  it  is  true,  but  above  all  trained  personnel. 
We  go  back  to  education  and  we  want  power. 

Now,  power  is  very  important.  Power,  meaning,  of  course,  hydro-electric 
power,  electric  power  or  thermal  power,  or  later  on  may  be  atomic  power, 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  the  coming  of  power  that  has  changed  the  world.  The 
industrial  revolution  was  due  to  steam  power,  then  came  electric  power  and  so 
on;  we  are  changing.  Power  is  most  important,  electric  power  specially;  later  it 
may  be  other  kinds  of  power,  and  so  we  have  to  build  these  up. 

We  want  transport.  Naturally,  how  can  industry  or  anything  develop  unless 
we  have  a  good  transport  system,  railways,  roads,  etc.,  aircraft?  We  want 
health  services  and  so  on,  of  course.  A  living,  functioning  nation  wants  to  do 
so  much. 

Today  I  addressed  a  big  gathering  of  the  elected  panches  from  the 
panchayats  from  Madras  State,  the  panchayat  councils  or  samitis.162  They  are 
a  fine  lot  of  people.  I  may  be  giving  you  my  impression  but  what  was  really  of 
importance  is  that  this  coming  of  these  Panchayat  councils  is  a  revolutionary 
change,  which  is  going  to  change  our  countryside  completely — handing  over 
power  to  them,  not  officers  sitting  on  them.  It  is  a  tremendous  thing  all  over 
India.  It  is  a  bigger  thing,  I  say,  than  anything  that  has  been  happening  in  the 
last  few  years. 

I  told  them,  four  things  are  necessary  and  I  shall  repeat  that  to  you,  of 
course.  While  I  give  these  numbers  much  is  left  out  but  I  think  those  four  can 
be  made  to  include  many  other  things.  What  are  those  four  things?  I  said  (1) 
education;  (2)  power,  power  means  electric  power,  etc.;  (3)  panchayat  samitis, 


162.  See  item  23. 
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panchayat  councils  of  the  new  type;  and  (4)  cooperation,  that  is,  by  cooperation 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  cooperative  movement  in  agriculture,  industry,  etc.,  but 
I  mean  even  more,  I  mean  the  cooperative  attitude  of  thinking  and  working.  I 
want  to  convert  the  whole  of  India,  into  a  cooperative  venture. 

Now,  this  cooperative  idea  is,  of  course,  basic.  A  capitalistic  society  has  its 
cooperatives,  but  the  basis  of  capitalistic  society  is  what  is  called  the  acquisitive 
society — grab.  Now,  competition,  I  like  incentives;  nevertheless  to  make  the 
basis  of  your  society  one  of  grab  does  not  seem  to  me  ethical,  moral,  or 
practically  good  in  the  end.  Certainly,  that  was  not  the  basis  of  any  Indian 
thinking  in  this  matter.  That  is  not  very  relevant,  I  admit,  because  times  have 
changed.  But  now,  instead  of  the  acquisitive  ideal,  the  cooperative  ideal  is  much 
better  and  more  efficient,  far  better.  And  the  modem  world  will  not  long  stand 
this  kind  of  acquisitive  ideal  completely;  it  does  not  even  in  highly  developed 
capitalist  societies,  like  that  of  the  United  States.  This  acquisitive  ideal  is  lessening, 
other  facts  are  coming  in.  Even  you  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  America 
today  with  its  capitalistic  system,  they  talk  of  abolishing  the  classes,  having  a 
classless  society,  which  used  to  be  the  slogan  of  the  socialists  and  the 
communists.  Now,  capitalist  America  talks  about  the  classless  society,  reaching 
it  no  doubt  by  different  ways;  that  is  immaterial.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will 
be  astonished  to  know,  as  I  am  astonished  to  see,  the  tremendous  number  of 
points  of  contact  between  capitalist  America  and  communist  Soviet  Union. 
They  are  bitter  against  each  other  today,  because  they  are  great  super  powers 
and  no  one  likes  the  other  coming  in  its  way.  But  the  point  is  that  the  ideals  of 
both  these  great  countries,  apparently  different,  are  basically  not  so  different. 
They  both  believe  in  science  and  technology,  in  the  big  machine,  in  the  machine 
age.  They  work  hard.  It  leads  them  to  bigger  weapons,  to  bombs,  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  and  the  like.  It  leads  them  also  to  the  betterment  of  human  life  and  so 
on,  and  I  could  give  many  instances  of  how  they  are  marching  in  parallel  lines; 
and  it  may  be  that  after  some  years,  unless  we  are  all  destroyed  by  war,  they 
may  come  much  nearer  to  one  another,  each  influencing  the  other.  It  is  a 
possibility.  I  do  not  know  because,  after  all,  we  have  either  to  die  and  die 
sudden  a  death  in  this  world,  or  we  have  to  live  in  some  kind  of  cooperation 
and  amity. 

We  have  talked  about  Panch  Sheel.  What  does  it  mean?  Some  people  criticize 
it;  I  do  not  understand  how  people’s  minds  work.  How  intelligent  people  can 
say  hopelessly  unintelligent  things,  surprises  me  always.  What  is  Panch  Sheel? 
It  means  living  decently  in  a  civilized  way,  civilized  behaviour  between  two 
countries.  Obviously,  if  you  include  in  the  list  of  behaviour  between  two  countries, 
frequent  wars  and  destruction,  well  you  may,  but  I  do  not  call  that  civilized.  It 
is  uncivilized  behaviour.  It  may  be  thrust  upon  one  in  one’s  defence  of  country. 
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It  is  a  different  matter. 

I  have  taken  so  much  of  your  time  and  I  could  talk  on  for  a  long  time.  But 
this  is  presumably  intelligent  audience.  But  I  want  you  to  think  about  these 
matters. 

Now,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  spending  my  time  in  criticizing  other  groups 
and  other  parties.  Why  should  I  waste  my  time?  I  want  to  put  to  you  my 
positive  side,  what  I  think  we  should  do;  and  because  that  positive  side  is 
largely  represented  by  the  Congress,  I  am  in  the  Congress,  and  I  am  a  part  of 
the  Congress,  I  have  been,  as  I  have  told  you,  for  forty-nine  years.  I  am  not 
going  to  presumably  run  away  from  the  Congress  at  this  age  and  after  forty- 
nine  years  of  being  in  it.  [Applause].  But  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  what  my 
views  are  or  what  the  Congress  views  are  must  necessarily  be  right.  Certainly 
not;  they  may  not  be.  As  we  grow,  we  shall  change  them,  if  necessary,  when 
the  need  for  that  arises.  I  like  the  idea  of  a  conflict  of  views  and  opinions, 
because  out  of  discussion,  out  of  argument,  truth  emerges  to  some  extent.  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  people  being  made  to  think  in  one  way,  but  if  truth  is  to 
emerge  from  a  conflict  of  opinion,  there  must  be  an  intelligent  approach  to  it, 
to  the  problems;  mere  abuse  is  not  a  conflict  of  opinion,  mere  running  down 
people  is  not  an  argument.  There  is  a  story,  saying  rather,  that  when  a  person 
has  no  case  he  starts  abusing  the  plaintiff’s  attorney,  and  the  other  party,  the 
opponent’s  attorney. 

There  can  be,  of  course,  political  views  which  are  different.  I  have  been 
conditioned  almost  from  my  boyhood  in  a  certain  way  of  thinking  and  1  am 
myself  surprised  when  I  read  now,  what  I  wrote  forty  years  ago.  Fortunately, 
unfortunately  for  myself,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  against  me  for  me  to  be 
convicted  or  not,  because  I  have  been  writing  letters,  books,  etc.,  for  many 
years  and  I  am  surprised  when  I  read  them  and  find  that  I  largely  agree  with 
them  still.  I  may  have  toned  down  here  and  there,  but  the  basic  principles 
remain  the  same. 

Now,  I  can  understand  a  person  or  a  group  rejecting  this  modern  world 
and  modern  ideas  completely.  There  are  groups,  communal  groups,  who  talk 
about  going  back  to  the  Vedic  age.  Well,  it  is  open  to  them  to  think  that  way.  It 
just  seems  to  me  there  is  a  certain  lack  in  their  capacity  to  think.  How  am  I  to 
remedy  their  lack  of  thinking?  I  cannot  do  that,  there  it  is.  Some  people  think 
that  we  should  go  back,  let  us  say,  some  of  our  Muslim  friends  think  we 
should  go  back  to  the  age  of  the  early  Caliphs,  which  was  a  great  age  in  Islam, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  or  so.  It  was  a  great  age.  But  how  do  you  go  back  in 
history?  I  do  not  know.  Put  back  thousand  years,  two  thousand  years,  when 
the  world  has  changed. 

Some  people  again  think  of  some  reversion  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lord  in 
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his  castle,  in  his  manor,  the  zamindar  there,  those  peasants  working.  No  doubt 
the  zamindar  should  be  kind  to  his  peasants  and  not  be  too  bad,  and  the 
moneylender  should  not  be  too  crafty  and  too  harsh,  but  still  it  is  a  good  system 
of  society. 

Some  people  think  that  there  should  inevitably  be  in  the  world  a  number  of 
rich  men.  Unless  you  have  rich  men,  how  could  you  have  charity?  If  nobody  is 
rich,  how  can  there  be  charitable  people  in  the  world. 

You  see,  there  are  different  approaches  to  life’s  problems  and  the  approaches 
change  as  life  changes.  Life  is  never  the  same.  But  obviously,  the  only  approach 
according  to  my  thinking  which  can  be  a  practical  approach  is  an  approach 
which  should  have  an  element  of  principle,  if  you  like,  ethics  and  morality,  in  it, 
and  an  element  of  being  in  tune  with  the  modern  world.  Our  life  in  spite  of  our 
being  undeveloped,  relatively  underdeveloped,  our  life  is  being  affected  by 
science  and  technology  very  greatly.  We  do  not  normally  travel  by  bullock 
cart.  We  go  by  train  or  by  an  automobile  or  by  air.  Nobody  asks  us  to  go  by 
bullock  cart  now.  But  people  continue  to  think  in  terms  of  the  bullock  cart  and 
apply  that  to  modern  politics.  It  seems  to  me  absurd.  If  you  have  the  bullock 
cart,  if  you  think  in  terms  of  the  bullock  cart,  then  travel  by  the  bullock  cart, 
live  in  the  age  of  the  bullock  cart.  Of  course,  you  cannot  do  that,  you  cannot 
go  back.  But  if  you  have  to  think  in  terms  of  today,  then  think  in  terms  of  the 
society  as  it  is  being  evolved  after  the  industrial  revolution,  after  the  electrical 
revolution,  after  modern  transport,  after  the  present  revolution  that  is  going 
on,  the  atomic  revolution.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  the  atomic  age. 

Oh  yes,  there  is  one  thing,  that  it  is  necessary  to  control  it.  All  the  revolutions 
give  you  power  and  wealth,  give  you  capacity  to  control  nature  in  many  ways. 
All  this  is  control  of  nature,  whether  it  is  steam  or  electricity,  it  is  control  of 
nature's  forces  or  atomic  forces  or  later  you  may  have  control  over  cosmic 
rays  which  will  give  you  even  more  power  than  atomic  energy.  Now,  that  is  a 
great  advance.  But  how  are  you  going  to  use  these  powers?  There  comes  in  a 
moral  and  ethical  issue.  And  if  you  divorce  morality  and  ethics  from  this,  then 
the  very  powers  that  you  possess  will  consume  you  and  destroy  you  as  you 
see  in  our  old  fables.  In  Indian  mythology,  there  are  many  cases  of  powerful 
demons  being  consumed  by  the  power  they  got,  because  they  used  it  for  evil 
purposes,  they  were  burnt  up  by  it.  So  these  demons  that  we  are  creating  may 
be  under  our  control  only  by  some  ethical  or  moral  approach.  If  not,  we  shall 
be  consumed  by  them  in  war,  destruction,  etc.  So  there  is  this  dual  approach. 

Now,  what  I  put  here  is  a  simple  question,  I  put  to  every  party  in  India. 
Here  is  the  problem  of  India.  Simply  put,  it  is  to  raise  four  hundred  and  forty 
million  people  to  a  level  of  decent  existence,  having  enough  of  the  normal  good 
things  of  money,  without  lack  of  anything,  and  all  that  question  implies.  How 
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are  we  to  get  that?  It  is  a  simple  thing.  How  do  we  get,  how  do  we  feed  our 
hundred  millions?  How  do  we  clothe  them,  how  do  we  educate  them,  how  do 
we  give  them  work,  etc.  All  this  follows.  How  do  we  do  that?  That  is  the 
problem  if  you  break  it  down. 

Now,  people  talk  bravely  of  the  good  old  days.  Some  will  talk  about  how 
this  Government  has  shown  weakness  to  Pakistan  or  to  China.  March  an  army 
and  drive  everybody  out.  Now,  I  admit  that  Pakistan  has  done  us  grave  injury 
in  Kashmir  and  elsewhere.  And  we  have  tried  to  settle  that  problem  and  gradually 
in  a  sense  it  has  been  settling  itself,  I  admit.  But  for  me  to  start  a  war  against 
Pakistan  I  think  is  utterly  unjustified  from  my  own  narrow  Indian  point  of  view 
and  more  so  from  the  world’s  point  of  view.  Therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  do 
that  unless  I  am  attacked  and  I  defend. 

China’s  case  is  somewhat  different.  And  I  think  that  the  Chinese 
Government  or  the  Chinese  authorities  had  acted  in  a  way  which  is  not  only 
internationally  not  right,  very  wrong,  but  if  I  may  say  so,  even  on  its  lesser 
plane  or  the  personal  plane  or  the  national  plane,  was  very  unfair  and  very 
improper.  We  treated  them  as  friends  and  we  spoke  of  them  elsewhere,  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  in  the  United  Nations  too,  and  advocated  their  cause.  And 
then  to  have  done  this  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  unfair.  That  has  hurt  us  more 
than  anything.  The  question  arises,  what  do  we  do  about  it?  Well,  again  some 
people,  some  parties  tell  us,  “March  an  army”  for  everything;  their  response  to 
every  question  is,  “March  an  army.”  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  have 
read  Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice  in  Wonderland ,  where  the  old  Duchess’s  answer  to 
everybody  was,  “Off  with  his  head.”  If  she  is  displeased  with  anything  she 
says,  “Off  with  his  head.”  Well,  the  answer  of  some  parties  to  every  problem 
in  a  sense  is,  “Off  with  their  heads.”  Well,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  a  few  million  people  anyhow.  First  of  all,  war  is  undesirable  to  solve 
a  problem.  Secondly,  if  war  is  to  be  done,  war  is  to  be  prepared  for.  We  do  not 
simply  jump  into  a  war  like  into  a  frying  pan.  Thirdly,  one  has  to  think  of  the 
consequences,  etc.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  for  us,  but  the  first  thing  to  do  in 
that  problem  is  to  be  fully  prepared  and  during  these  years  we  have  been  trying 
to  prepare  ourselves  in  various  ways,  in  many  ways,  chiefly  by  building  all 
kinds  of  difficult  roads  in  these  tremendous  mountain  areas.  However,  I  am 
not  discussing  that  matter.  I  am  saying,  how  some  parties  have  a  very  simple 
task  of  just  shouting  out  a  slogan. 

Then  some  parties  object  to  the  Congress  and  all  its  works.  They  object  so 
strongly  and  they  are  so  employed,  so  frequently,  in  denouncing  it,  that  they 
have  lost  sight  of  what  they  are  talking  about  of  the  problems,  completely  lost 
sight  of  the  problems.  They  do  not  discuss  the  problems,  they  don't  sit  down 
and  produce  a  programme  as  a  party  should,  or  how  you  are  going  to  feed  four 
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hundred  forty  million,  clothe  them,  educate  them,  and  find  jobs  for  them,  etc., 
etc.  That  is  the  problem  in  essentials.  No,  they  say  the  Congress  is  bad,  the 
Congress  is  pseudo-communist  and  the  hidden  communism  under  it  is  going 
towards  socialization  of  things  and  all  that.  And  the  right  way  for  a  government 
is  not  to  interfere  at  all.  The  government  should  sit  in  supreme  majesty  looking 
after  the  law  and  order  situation,  the  peace  and  quiet,  and  may  be  doing  something 
else,  and  of  course  it  must  do  something  else,  it  must  collect  money  to  carry 
itself  on;  but  apart  from  this,  leaving  it  to,  what  is  called,  the  private  enterprise. 
That  is  one  party’s  views,  which  has  its  inspiration  from  Madras.  [Applause]. 
Now,  please,  I  am  not,  I  would  not  dare  to  criticize  an  old  friend  and  colleague 
like  Mr  Rajagopalachari163  [Applause],  because  I  respect  him  and  I  have  affection 
for  him.  But  what  grieves  me  is  that  instead  of  producing  arguments,  he  is 
always  speaking  in  anger.  Why  he  is  continually  angry,  I  don’t  understand.  We 
may  be  bad  people,  we  may  be  scoundrels,  we  may  be  fools,  but  it  is  not  the 
way  to  convert  us  by  speaking  to  us  an  angry  language.  We  want  his  great 
intellect  to  apply  itself  to  these  problems,  and  not  merely  repeat  some  slogans 
which  were  discarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world  long  ago.  [Applause].  Even  his 
love  for  private  enterprise  is  such,  that  in  the  great  country  for  private  enterprise, 
that  is,  the  United  States,  it  does  not  fit  in  even  there.  They  have  advanced 
beyond  it.  So,  I  would  like  the  Swatantra  Party  and  every  other  party  to  draw 
up  the  programme.  After  all,  we  have  spent  the  last  many,  many  years  in  this 
planning  business,  consulted  not  only  our  best  people,  best  thinkers,  consulted 
people  from  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world,  not  all,  but  many  other  countries, 
they  are  the  best  thinkers  that  have  come,  consulted  them,  and  we  may  be 
wrong  and  we  may  be  mistaken,  may  be,  but  we  have  made  a  mighty  effort  to 
understand  India’s  problems. 

Personally,  I  think  that  we  have  become  rather  expert  at  planning.  And  I 
will  tell  you,  where  the  real  difficulty  comes  in.  It  is  not  in  planning,  but  in  the 
implementation  of  the  plan,  the  difficulty  comes.  It  is  a  serious  difficulty, 
although  we  do  implement  them  by  and  large,  but  we  should  do  so  better.  I 
admit  that.  But  so  far  as  planning  goes,  we  have  learnt  quite  a  good  deal  and  we 
go  on  learning  because  our  minds  are  open.  We  are  not  bound  by  any  shibboleth, 
any  rigid  theory.  The  only  test  is,  what  is  good  for  the  Indian  people,  and  how 
to  raise  them  out  of  their  ruts  and  where  they  are  stuck.  So  we  have  done  that. 

So  we  should  like  other  parties  to  draw  programmes  to  explain  to  us  how 
this  is  going  to  be  done  according  to  their  thinking.  No  government  in  the 
world  today  to  my  knowledge,  including  the  United  States  Government,  believes 
in  full-blooded  private  enterprise.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  the 

163.  C.  Rajagopalachari,  leader  of  the  Swatantra  Party. 
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United  States  there  are  more  state  controls,  socially  owned  concerns,  than  in 
India.  We  call  ourselves  socialist,  they  call  themselves  capitalist,  but  the  state 
there  controls  many,  many  activities  in  spite  of  their  basic  doctrine.  Because 
that  is  the  trend  of  the  world;  you  cannot  help  it,  you  have  to  do  it.  For  us  there 
is  an  additional  reason.  For  America  is  a  highly  advanced  country.  They  can 
even  take,  leave  things  to  chance,  if  you  like,  although  nobody  leaves  things  to 
chance  for  an  important  issue.  If  there  is  a  war,  there  is  no  private  enterprise 
that  carries  on  the  war;  that  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  left  to  private 
individuals.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  state.  And  if  we  consider  ourselves  facing  an 
important  issue  in  this  country,  well,  then,  over  issue  as  important  for  us  as 
war,  are  we  going  to  leave  it  to  private  enterprise  and  the  private  profit  and  the 
acquisitive  society?  The  idea  seems  to  be  monstrous. 

The  United  States  or  England  or  other  countries  are  highly  developed 
countries;  over  the  last  hundred  years,  they  have  developed.  They  have  satisfied, 
if  I  may  say  so,  so  far  as  primary  necessities  of  life  are  concerned,  they  have 
been  fulfilled  for  all  their  people  and  nearly  for  all.  We  have  still  to  fulfil  our 
primary  necessities  for  our  people,  food,  clothing,  housing,  etc.,  and  we  have 
to  do  all  this  quickly  before  we  are  submerged  by  forces,  whether  it  is  war,  or 
whether  it  is  social  forces,  that  submerge.  Therefore,  we  have  no  time  to  lose, 
we  have  no  time  to  wait;  we  cannot  leave  these  mighty  questions  to  private 
enterprise.  Private  enterprise  we  allow  full  play  in  other  fields,  not  in  the  basic 
things,  and  we  cannot  allow  our  economy  to  be  conditioned  by  the  needs  of 
private  enterprise,  because  the  needs  of  private  enterprise  are  always  conditioned 
by  the  need  of  profit  at  the  highest  rate.  We  are  not  prepared  to  condition  our 
economy  in  that  way.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  vast  field  for  private 
enterprise.  In  Madras,  I  understand,  middle  industries,  small  industries,  have 
been  growing  at  a  fast  speed.  In  the  Punjab,  the  World  Bank  report,  and  the 
World  Bank  people  are  not  enthusiasts,  the  bankers  are  never  enthusiasts,  they 
are  cold  blooded  people,  and  they  described  this  growth  of  small  industries  in 
India  as  phenomenal  and  spectacular.  It  is  growing  fast.  In  fact  the  whole  of 
India  is  changing  fast,  big  industries,  small  industries  growing,  agriculture  is 
progressing,  and  education  is  progressing,  health  services  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  raise — it  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered — as  to  raise  the  expectation  of  life 
period  from  32  to  47!4  today.  It  is  a  tremendous  jump,  which  shows  how  the 
health  of  the  people  have  improved;  it  shows  not  only  the  health,  that  disease 
has  been  controlled  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  shows  that  people  are  healthier 
because  they  eat  more  and  better  food.  That  is  the  important  thing.  We  talk 
about  our  food  problem.  It  is  there.  The  food  problem  was  partly  the  problem 
of  eating  more,  people  eating  more,  and,  of  course,  more  and  more  people 
coming  into  the  world  too.  So  look  at  this. 
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We  have  to  deal  with  these  problems.  To  say  Government  must  not  intervene 
in  these  matters,  is  a  thing  which,  I  venture  to  say,  no  country  in  the  wide 
world  can  tell  us  today  honestly.  And  yet  some  of  our  people  are  prepared  to 
say  that.  What  then  is  going  to  happen?  We  allow  our  people  to  remain  as  they 
are,  and  encourage  so-called  private  enterprise  to  deal  with  these  problems? 
Does  any  intelligent  man  say  that  that  is  going  to  solve  even  in  a  slightest 
degree  India’s  problems?  When  we  had  this  Third  Five  Year  Plan  debate  in 
Parliament,  a  little  while  ago,  it  was  supported  by — it  was  criticized  here  and 
there,  of  course — but  the  basic  thing  was  supported  by  every  party,  except 
one  or  two,  or  three  Independents,  three  or  four  or  five  out  of  a  membership  of 
five  hundred  in  the  Lok  Sabha.  I  don’t  know  how  many  were  present,  about 
350  may  have  been  present,  it  is  about  350  or  more;  as  far  as  I  remember,  eight 
people  voted  against  the  Plan,  stalwarts  of  the  Swatantra  Party.  There  are  not 
eight  Swatantra  Party  people  in  Parliament.  Now,  I  forget,  two  or  three  or  may 
be  three  or  four,  Swatantra  Party  and  four  Independents.  And  every  other 
party  accepted  the  basis  of  this  Plan.  There  is  no  other  way  I  say,  you  may 
change  it  here  and  there,  and  you  may  think  implementation  is  bad,  all  that  is 
legitimate  criticism.  But  the  basis  of  it  has  to  be  accepted.  Because  it  is  not  due 
to  party  bias  that  one  accepts  its  basis,  it  is  the  scientific  way  of  looking  at 
things  and  trying  to  solve  problems.  You  cannot  solve  them  by  going  back  to 
bullock  cart  age  mentality  and  travelling  by  bullock  carts. 

That  is,  I  would  like  you,  if  you  have  the  time  and  I  hope  you  have  the 
time,  to  look  through  our  Five  Year  Plan.  It  is  an  interesting  exercise.  You 
should  know  it  anyhow,  and  if  you  do  not  agree  with  it,  don’t  agree  with  parts 
of  it.  I  don’t  insist  on  your  agreeing.  But  try  to  understand  the  philosophy,  and 
the  philosophy  is,  first  of  all,  you  must  have  an  objective.  Where  are  we  going 
to?  Are  we  just  plugging  as  long  as  we  are  a  backward  country,  talking  big  but 
actually,  really,  functioning  in  a  small  way.  Are  we  going  to  do  that?  That  is  not 
to  my  liking.  That  is  not  why  India  has  become  independent,  to  remain  a  second- 
rate  country  in  this  world.  India  aims  at  being  a  first-rate  country  in  every  way, 
not  for  war  purposes,  but  in  every  way,  and  we  have  to  find  out  ways  for 
doing  that.  Therefore,  read  it,  criticize  it,  discuss  it  in  your  schools,  colleges, 
etc.  You  should  have  planning  forums,  many  universities  have  got  them.  And 
try  to  find  out  the  trajectory,  the  philosophy  of  it.  Because  we  are  dealing  with 
not  a  problem  to  be  solved  today,  the  problem  may  not  be  solved  for  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  years. 

Now,  you  will  look  up  and  say,  what  are  we  going  to  wait  for  fifty  years? 
No,  nobody  asks  you  to  wait  for  fifty  years,  because  it  is  in  process  of  change 
and  betterment.  A  problem  of  a  country  is  never  solved  fully  because  the  world 
changes,  other  problems  come.  But  if  you  want  to  ask  me  about  the  present 
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stage  of  the  problem,  I  would  suggest,  I  would  say  the  problem  is  solving  itself 
bit  by  bit  from  now  onwards.  We  are  better,  undoubtedly  better  from  any 
yardstick  that  you  measure  than  we  were  ten  years  ago,  than  we  were  five 
years  ago.  We  will  be  much  better  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  solved  all  our  problems,  of  unemployment,  this  and  that. 
But  we  shall  be;  thus  far  we  have  been  laying  the  solid  foundations  for  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  All  these  big  schemes,  river  valley  schemes,  power 
being  produced,  iron  and  steel  being  produced,  all  that  is  the  basis  for  all  and, 
most  of  all,  education.  Engineers  being  produced,  more  and  more  scientists 
being  produced,  that  is  the  foundation  being  laid  for  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  I  think  that  by  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Plan,  that  is,  about  ten  years 
from  now,  all  this  foundation  would  have  been  firmly  placed  and  we  will  have 
arrived  at  a  stage  when  we  can  progress  with  our  own  efforts,  at  a  fairly  rapid 
pace. 

You  see,  at  the  present  moment  the  odd  fact  is  that  the  rich  countries  are 
getting  richer  and  richer  every  day,  England,  America,  Germany,  etc.,  Japan, 
because  they  have  got  the  machinery  and  everything  to  do  that.  We  are  struggling 
from  scratch  up  almost,  and  so  our  rate  of  progress  is  slow.  But  the  moment 
we  get  this  foundation,  as  we  are  getting  it  now,  then  our  rate  of  progress  will 
become  faster.  But  the  planning  itself  is  what  is  called  perspective  planning:  we 
look  into  the  prospective,  twenty  years  hence,  what  are  we  aiming  at?  Even 
today,  if  I  build  a  steel  plant,  I  can  build  it  in  five  years.  But  the  man  who  runs 
that  steel  plant,  will  require  twenty  years  of  training,  twenty  years  and  including 
his  university  period  and  all  that.  1  have  to  look  after  him,  train  him  from  now 
onwards.  So  you  see,  you  have  to  look  ahead  and  without  planning,  in  fact, 
you  cannot  do  these  things,  but  the  Swatantra  Party  objects  to  the  very  world 
“planning,”  because  planning  means  the  state  coming  into  the  picture.  What 
am  I  to  think  of  all  this  talk?  Is  it  a  sensible  talk?  Is  it  meant  merely  for  a  few 
industrialists  and  a  few  princes  to  flourish  in  India?  There  are  four  hundred  and 
forty  million  odd  people  here,  not  only  a  few  industrial  magnates  and  a  few  rich 
people.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  four  hundred  and  forty  million  people  of  India, 
that  is  the  question  I  put.  And  I  seek  an  answer  and  1  may  be  wrong.  Let  us 
have  a  better  answer.  But  1  can  see  an  answer  to  that  problem  and  not  vague 
talk  about  interfering  with  individual  liberty. 

I  am  not,  I  am  not  terribly  fond  of  the  liberty  to  die  of  hunger  or  the  liberty 
to  a  man  to  collect  millions  and  millions,  while  others  are  hungry.  What  is  this 
business  of  talking  about  individual  liberty?  I  am  told,  “Oh,  cooperative  farming 
is  the  interference  to  the  liberty  of  the  farmer.”  Greater  bosh  I  have  never 
heard  in  my  life.  [Applause].  We  must  get  out  of  this  nonsensical  talk.  [...] 
First  of  all  the  normal  cooperation  is  the  one  thing  that  every  country  goes  in 
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for  and  in  agriculture,  there  is  no  future  for  agriculture  in  any  country  except 
through  cooperation.  They  have  gone  in  for  it,  whether  it  is  Canada,  England, 
Sweden,  Norway,  etc.;  but  that  is  not  cooperative  farming  as  such,  not  joint 
farming.  It  is  cooperation  of  the  farmers  in  other  ways,  mixed,  what  is  it 
called,  service,  multi-purpose  cooperatives.  That  everyone  believes,  except 
perhaps  the  Swatantra  Party,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  its  mind  yet.  They  don’t  talk  about  those  things.  But  I  say,  I  go  a  step 
further.  I  say  that  in  a  country  like  India,  a  country  of  farmers  with  small 
holdings,  cooperative  farming,  joint  farming  is  highly  desirable.  I  don’t  want  to 
force  it  on  anybody.  If  they  are  willing,  they  can  do  so.  And  I  am  sure  that 
gradually  they  will  be  willing  and  more  and  more  people  are  keeping  in  touch. 
They  don’t  give  up  their  land,  their  land  remains  to  them,  they  are  owners  of 
their  land,  only  because  their  holding  is  small,  ten,  twenty,  thirty  persons  put 
together  their  holdings,  plough  it  together,  reap  it  together  and  then  share 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  land.  So  it  is  a  simple  proposition.  Obviously, 
the  small  farmer  cannot  have  modem  machinery,  he  has  no  resources;  he  can 
only  get  them  through  cooperative  effort.  He  gets  the  advantages  of  a  large 
farm  by  remaining  a  small  farmer  and  gets  a  bigger  share  and  all  middleman’s 
profits  go  out.  It  seems  a  fine  start  to  me.  It  may  be  that  a  farmer  is  conservative, 
he  won’t  do  it.  I  won’t  force  him  to  do  it.  I  will  be  with  him.  1  will  argue  with 
him;  if  he  does  it,  well  and  good.  And  I  don’t  say  that  this  may  apply  to  every 
farmer  in  India;  there  are  different  types  of  farmers,  this  and  that,  and  other 
farming,  paddy,  wheat,  this  and  that.  It  may  approach  in  different  ways. 

This  year,  you  know,  is  the  year  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  I  was  reading  some  of  his  books  and  addresses.  I  am  surprised  to  find 
that  he  delivered  an  address  in  the  year  I  think  1907  or  1908,  that  is,  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  in  presiding  over  a  conference  in  Bengal,  where  you  know  he 
was  a  big  landlord.164  He  advocated  with  some  passion  cooperative  farming  in 
1908;  there  was  no  controversy  in  those  days  and  he  advocated  it.  And  now,  if 
poor  persons  like  me  mention  it,  I  am  charged  with  conspiring  to  hand  over  the 
future  of  India  to  Communist  control.  And  really,  what  am  I?  Is  this  an  argument? 
What  is  it?  It  is  just  a  plaintiff-attorney  business. 

I  do  beg  that  our  problems  should  be  approached  in  a  more  intelligent  way. 
If  necessary,  even  in  a  little  charitable  way;  charity  is  never  bad.  Merely  looking 
down  at  the  world,  the  world  is  what  it  is.  Whenever  I  feel  that  I  am  cleverer 
than  my  peasant — and  in  some  ways  I  may  be,  I  am  I  suppose — I  am  frightened 
of  this  thought,  the  moment  I  have  this  pride  in  my  mind  that  I  am  better  than 

164.  Nehru  referred  to  Tagore’s  address  in  his  speech  at  the  Jabalpur  Agriculture  College  on 

12  July  1961.  see  SWJN/SS/70/item  14,  pp.  132-133. 
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the  peasant  of  India.  I  try  to  take  control  of  myself  and  say  in  some  ways  he 
might  be  and,  other  ways,  he  is  better  than  we  are.  I  argue  with  myself.  We 
have  to  take  India  as  it  is.  And  we  have  to  try  in  humble  ways  to  better  it 
together  with  others.  We  have  to  go;  we  went  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Swaraj,  we 
achieved,  arrived  there.  We  didn’t  arrive  there  singly,  we  arrived  there,  the 
multitude  of  us,  the  millions  of  India  arrived  there,  and  if  we  are  going  forward 
as  we  are  to  this  new  goal  of  opening  out  the  opportunities  of  life  to  all  people 
in  India,  then  we  have  all  to  go  together  in  this  pilgrimage  hand  in  hand,  step- 
by-step,  all  together,  keeping  in  step,  not  a  few  brilliant  persons  reaching  the 
goal  there,  leaving  the  others  behind.  So  we  have  to  march  together,  and  carry 
people  with  us  and  we  have  to  do  it,  not  whip  in  hand,  but  converting  people  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  appealing  to  their  hearts,  and  giving  our  own  hearts  to 
them,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  them.  The  other  way  is  the  way  of 
the  whip;  that  we  can’t  do  and  don’t  want  to  do  it. 

So  these  are  the  problems  of  India  and  I  have  ventured  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  your  time  in  putting  before  you  some  of  my  thoughts,  because  it  is  an  audience 
that  draws  one  out.  It  is  an  intelligent,  intellectual  audience  and  a  warm-hearted 
one.  And  this  combination  draws  one  out.  And  if  I  have  been  drawn  out  too 
much  and  taken  too  much  of  your  time,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 

JaiHind! 

Will  you  say  Jai  Hind  three  times  with  me  please?  Jai  Hind!  Again,  Jai  Hind! 
JaiHind! 


25.  In  Madras:  On  Unveiling  Kamaraj’s  Statue165 

Madras,  October  10,  1961  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru  yesterday  described  Mr  K. 
Kamaraj,  Chief  Minister  of  Madras,  as  a  “notable  example  of  a  new  type  of 
leader  grown  from  the  people  and  outside  the  caste  of  English-knowing  persons”, 
who  hitherto  provided  all  the  leadership. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  unveiling  a  statue  of  Mr  Kamaraj,  put  up  by  the 
Corporation  of  Madras  near  the  Willingdon  Bridge,  Mount  Road,  at  a  pleasant 
function  held  at  a  specially  erected  shamiana. 

At  the  outset,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  when  he  was  approached  to  participate 
in  the  function  he  had  been  put  in  a  little  embarrass  ing  position,  because  he 
had  been  carrying  on  a  “one-man  agitation  against  putting  up  statues  for  living 
persons.”  Recalling  how  he  himself  had  become  a  victim  of  this  practice  of 
raising  statues,  he  said  that  by  stamping  his  foot  on  this,  he  had  succeeded 

165.  Report  of  speech,  9  October  1961.  The  Hindu ,  1 1  October  1961,  p.  12. 
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“often  enough  but  not  always.”  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  was  a  conflict  in 
his  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wanted  to  adhere  to  the  policy  often  enough 
proclaimed  by  him  and  on  the  other,  he  desired  to  associate  himself  with  this 
function  in  honour  of  a  “dear  friend  and  colleague,  who  deserved  this  honour.” 
However,  having  accepted  the  invitation,  that  particular  conflict  was  over  in 
his  mind,  he  said. 

Praising  the  qualities  of  Mr  Kamaraj,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  their 
leaders  thus  far  had  generally  been  people  belonging  to  a  certain  caste,  “the 
caste  of  English-knowing  people”,  but  Mr  Kamaraj  was  an  “unusual  type  of 
leader  not  belonging  to  this  caste.”  Mr  Kamaraj  knew  English  adequately  enough 
to  understand,  but  had  not  gone  through  the  process  of  education.in  the  English 
language  as  all  the  rest  of  them  had.  Mr  Nehru  called  this  English  education  “a 
barrier  between  the  leaders  and  the  common  people,”  and  recalled  how  after 
the  advent  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  Indian  politics  they  started  using  the  Indian 
languages  in  a  greater  measure,  resulting  in  the  barrier  between  the  leaders  and 
the  led  being  gradually  removed.  Since  then,  Mr  Nehru  said,  this  process  had 
been  going  on  and  it  had  been  well  established  now.  “Mr  Kamaraj  is  a  notable 
example  of  a  real  representative  of  the  people,  grown  from  the  people,  with 
extraordinary  capacity,  ability  and  devotion  to  his  task,”  said  Mr  Nehru.  He 
wished  Mr  Kamaraj  many  years  of  service  to  the  people. 

City  Water  Supply 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr  Nehru  referred  to  some  of  the  civic  problems 
mentioned  by  Mr  V.  Munuswami,  Mayor  of  Madras,  in  his  welcome  address 
earlier.  Speaking  on  the  question  of  water  supply  for  Madras  City,  Mr  Nehru 
said  he  understood  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Government,  was  examining 
this  question  and  the  next  step  would  have  to  be  taken  only  after  the  committee 
reported.  In  this  matter  as  in  many  others  Mr  Nehru  said  that  State  boundaries 
should  not  count  for  much.  Water  resources  for  drinking  purposes  should  be 
utilised  without  regard  to  State  boundaries.  As  for  finances,  Mr  Nehru  said, 
normally  big  municipal  corporations  issued  special  bonds  and  loans  for  specific 
schemes.  Many  people,  who  might  or  might  not  contribute  to  general  loans, 
might  be  willing  to  lend  for  specific  projects,  like  water  supply  schemes.  He 
added  it  was,  however,  for  the  Madras  Corporation  to  decide.  “I  would  like  the 
City  of  Madras  to  grow  and  prosper,  because  it  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  city,  and 
such  a  city  should  not  suffer  from  lack  of  water,  of  all  things,”  concluded  Mr 
Nehru. 

After  the  speech,  Mr  Nehru  pressed  a  button  and  unveiled  the  statue,  nearly 
200  feet  away. 
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West  Bengal  Tour 


26.  In  Chittaranjan:  Public  Meeting166 

eeiw  ft  gwMt  ft,167  feR  M  %  Eft168  afk  Rtetee  ft  ftfE!  ft  eft  e% 
Fft  Piet e>4ei0  aftr ^twr, 

3TTE  Eft  Elf  EFT  <i<aeb<  iff  EE  if  d§d  Eft  feldK  3TTcf  t,  <f)fftH  EET  if  ftE  if  EF  Eldl 
F  TET  E  EFT  Eft  ft  slid  ETE  fft  sTEEff  %  |  ft,  ifE  ft  dlFdl  F  Eftf  %  dnb,  TlfETE 
f^T  EF  FT1EE  ftcR  E  ft,  Eft  %  ETE  ftTTET  E  ft  I  ft  if  EE5  Eft  E^ETT  ft  Eftf  % 
P#  ft  EpS  Eft  ft  fft|  I 

if  Eft  Eft  ft  EE  ETE  3TIET  f  3?R  FE  fftff  if  RlETEE  ft  Eft  TTTEeft  ift  I,  EFT 
I  3tfT  FEft  ftl  if  TETft  Eft,  ftl  %  ETFT  ft  FEET  EFT  JOT  1 1  3fft  3TR  ft  if 
Eft  3TTET  ft  ft  EET  g]E  ftefTT  1 1  W  ftcET,  if  3TTEft  Hdl-ftll  if  Eft  FEft  giE 

eh^di  ft  ft  ft  d<etcft  ftft  Tnft  if  ftfftE  Rte  <aid  ettt  Erf,  fft  E-ftR,  -set  ftft  % 

EET  fd'Jift  ft  ddi  dldl  ftftr  HHIHl,  R  laid  EEE  E><H  %  3fft  ttcJT  dTF  ft  EET  FEft 
#T  eft  ftt-EgTT  eR  EE  if  ft  ETTTT  I,  ftraftf  ft  EE  if,  fftlftf  ft  ERlft  ft  I  FEEft 

Rrett  if  e§s  afrr  ariEft  eEfftT  i 

ftfftE  EEif  EFft  ft  ft  EFT  sTeft  ftf  IHIHebT  ETE  fEEFEET,  E%  ft  ETETf  1 1  ft 
EFT  ft  3TTE  I  fftdebl  EFT  RldftlH  I,  ftf  ETTWTE  ET,"®  FE'  EFT  EE,  ftft  fft  ftEET 

tie  ft  anqftf  eetet,  RttRee  eRe  ft,  fftnft  ete  et  I  ft  i  ft  Eft’  ete  fttEEiT  ftf  i 

ftlEEJ  ftrETEE  FEft  ftT  ft  fttE  ft,  ft  TTEE  ftdT  ft  ftf  3TTft  <JTMT,  EEffft  -3TET 
TJE  Eft  EIEft  RtETEE  ft  ftfE  ft  ft  gwR  Eft  fftpT  TIER  ft  ftf  1 1  ft  EETET  if 
ft'  ETTET  #T  TfT  ft  EF  EETE  TJEft  ETE  ft  fftET  ETftET,  Tlftf  Eft  EETE  ftlT  Eft 
fft  ftfE  ft  Rid  TEH  I  ft$lft  ftrETEE  ETE  ftfE  ft  fftlft  EIE  ft  EFT  ETEETET  I?  ft 
FElft  #T  ft  TEE  E%  ftft  -31#  EEI  Eft  3TTEft  ft  fftftft  ft$T  Eft  Eft  ftET  Eft,  ft?T  ftf 
3IT3Tlft  ftf  E?lf  ft  E%  EEE  fftft  afft  tt^  sTTF  ft  ft?T  ft  fftlE  3IEft  ETE  ft  I  ft  FE 
ETE  ftf  gft  EIE  WET  I  EEffft  ft  §WT  ftf  ftft  EEF  EEE  Eft  RlEEE  ETE  RtETEE 
ft,  EEJ  #lftj  RldfdH  ftf  EEEi  ETlft  EET  3E  Elft  I  3TTT  3TIEft  ft  ftETE  I,  ft 
^?|[ftTEft  I  fft  3TTE  ftft  EEF  EEE  EEft  I  fftEEE  ETE  ft  EE3>  3TIEEft  ft§T  fftmft 
ftT  ft?T  ft  EEE  ftf  TRET  3TTEEft  fftnft  Flft  I 


1 66.  Speech,  1 4  October  1961,  launching  the  first  electric  locomotive  produced  in  India,  AIR 
Tapes,  TS  No.  7548-7549;  NM  No.  1513. 

167.  B.C.  Roy. 

168.  Jagjivan  Ram. 

169.  Chittaranjan  Locomotive  Works. 
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ftft  FTTFTf  Fftf  FTFT  fftr  Tp  Fft  ^T  ft-FFT  FTTFT  ’ft  I,  FBFT<flF><  ?-ftft  FTFT 
FFT  ^F  I,  FFT  FTFft  I  FTT#?  aft?  ft  FTFFT  f  FTTF  TTF  TTF#,  FT#fTf  fft?  fft^TFIF 
FF?  FTF#  ft  cpr  <|TTft  FFTft  ft  FT  TFT  ft  3TTF  eft  fftF  Fftf,  FF  fftftf  ft,  FF  FTTTf 

ft  i  #?  ft  ttf  ftf  ftFFftfa  fttaFT  gFft  ft  #r  ftfr  Fift,  fttf?  Rift  fft  I?  P^bim 

%  FTFft  FFT  FTTF  I?  fe^WH  eft  FTFft  FTF  FF  ft  FTFTTftf  FlfTTF  FTTft  FT  FTF  fft? 
ftf  TpTFTTff  Flft  FFT  #  ftftff  ft  fftq,  FF  3TFT  ft  FF  Tift#  fftElft,  ftffFFTTft  fftElft 
ftft  FF  T|§IFI?t  ft  ftft  d<ctfti  ft  FTcT  FT  Fft  |  FfT  FFftf  1>F  FTFTF  ft,  3TFftf  FTT  3leH 
ft  FF  FFf  Fft,  ftft  fft  ftft  3TF?  Fft  ft  I  FF  FIT  FTTF  ft,  FF  -STTW  ftk  ftF  TFTTff 
Fftf,  ft#f  ftttf  anftftftf  F?rftiftffft?TFFFfFTTFF?t  ft#  ft  FjE?  fff  ffft  I 
ftfftF  FFF?f  FF5TFT  1 1 

FTFT  #F  FF>,  ft  Fft  3TT  TFT  FT,  FF?  FTFF  ftgftipF#FFT§3TTfftFT?§T? 
fftlFTIFTTf  FT  I1™  ft,  FFFTT  FSFTT  ft  FFT  ftTTF  TT3TT  fft  ftft  Fft  ft  fft#  F#  ft  FFT  I 
fftftf  fftlTFT?  Fftffft?  FF?  FTFT  FTFF?ff  FT  FFT  FT,  FFT  FFF  FT,  FFT  #FFFT  FT,  FFT 
FFTFF  FF  FT  fft  FT®  FTFFTT  F#  FFRT  ft  I  ftftf  FFF  FTTFFft  FTF  ftftT,  FFT  RlFOH 
ft,  ftfT  ftft  Fft  'jft  ft  FF%  ft  fftrr  Ff  FF?  TTF?f  ft  Fft,  FTTF  FFT  ft?  FFT  ft  fftxloH 
FFF  FTT  FTF  ft  ft#  ft  fft  ft  FFT  FTFT  ft  fft  ftftf  FjeF)<  FFTTf  ft  Fft  I  ft  fftwftf  ft 
ftft§TFTF  Fft,  #T  FTF  #F  FFT  FTTF  FT#  ft,  gFTTFT  ftf  FTFFft  FFT  FTTF  FTTFT  I  ftft 
ft  FIFFft  FFTFT  |  fft  fftFTFF  ft,  ft  FFft  TTTFft  fft^TFR  ft  fftFTFT  ft  fftFTFF  I 
Fft-Ft  FTTTTF#  FFTft  ft  TTTFTTT  Fft  FTFT  ft,  TE#  ftf  FTFT  ft  I  FF  TTftf  ft,  ft  pEFF 
ft  ftf  F#  FTF  FFTFT  ftfftF  ftF  pT  I  fft  3TTFF  '3FTFT  ft  TSFTFT  FFT  FF^ft  FftTF 
fftnftf  ft  I  FFT  ft  ftf  FFTTF  TFft  ft  Fft  ft  ftf  FTftf  fftftf  fttT  FFF,  9TTFF  FTF  FFT 
fft^TFTF  ft  fft#  FFlft  Ft  FTRTfTft  ft  FTF  ftft  3T#  Fftf  Fft,  TffftFT  ft  I  ft  ft  Fftf  FTFFT 
TTF  FTft  ftf  Fftf  ft,  ftf  Ff  FFftf  ftf  ft  ftfftiF  FFT  FTF  FT  TTTTT  FTT  FT  fftFTTFTT  ft  TTTT 
Fft  ft  fftr  FFT,  Fft  ft  $JT?  ft  ftf  fft?#  ft  FFT  ftFTFTFI  ft  fftFTFF  I  FF  #F?f#  ft  FF 
TFft  ft  I  ft  ftf  ftTTF  ftf  FFT  fft?  FFT  ffftf  FFF  F6I  fftr  fft^^TFTF  ft  FFT^T  FFF  FFT  fftr 
FT  FTF  ft  FgFTTFft  #T  FFFf  ft  FTTFFT  ft,  FftTFTFT  FTFT  FTF  I  Fftf?  fft?  FTTfftF  fftr 
FFT  FF?  FTTFft-FTEJF  ft  I  ftf  FTlfftF  FFTft  Fft  fftr  fftrTTFF  FTT  ftf  TTTTT  FTTTTFTFT  ft  ft 
FFT  FffFftf  FTTTTFTFT  ft  I  ft  FFlft  FTFT  ftf  fftrT,  #  fftrr  FF  FTvft  FTF  ft  fftr 

FTTFft  TFT  Fft  FTft,  fftTETFF  Fft  Flft  I  ftfr  FTlft  FF  Fftf  Fftf  FPT  FTFft  Fft  fFTT#  ft 


1 70.  According  to  The  Hindu  of  1 5  October  1 96 1 ,  a  worker  had  circulated  a  memorandum  of 
complaints  “stating  that  Chittaranjan  township  was  like  a  prison  and  being  a  protected 
area  people  living  inside  were  subject  to  all  kinds  of  restrictions.” 
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wt  4  q%  i  fftt  Rftf  rft  rt  rrr  rtt%  rtf?  ft  rrfr  Rff  1 1  FRft  ft  rhfr  I  fRT 

FRlf  RTff  5$RR  gR>HH  RTTf  RTF*  RT  RTRF  #H  Ft  ’ft  R>3  if,  RRRTf  ^pIT^^T  RFT  Rff 
f ,  R  FR  ;F  -311%  fR  HdfPt>  d§d  dflnfl  4)ji  f  I 

ft  3IM  eft  #T  HHiSTHI  RTfFR  FTRRft  Ft  RRR  fRFT  Rt  RSE  srget  fau^lfl 
^ET  RTTR  I,  t?TRftRft  RTTR  1 1  R  Rftf  Rff  cf  cEHHlfM  Rft  RTF  Rff  f,  R  ft  RTFT  RT# 
ft  did  f  FIT  4  FT  5 Hit  d§d  Rif  ’rbl^fl  R>ld  ftft  f ,  414  RH  Tft  F  fTT  dRd,  FffRTT 
^TRiflF  t,  RFT  RTtf  RTFT  RR  FT  RRTHT  I?  ft  FR#  RR#  ft  ffft  §f,  fRrTTFR  Rft 
fffTRR  #T  RR#  FTT  FT#  %  ffft  RRlft  FRR  I  FF#R  FRf  4  RRRf-cEFIR  RR# 
I  RRRTt  gTFT  %  f#J,  RTTRft  ffTETFF  %  f#T  I  RRffRT  FR  FTFRTF  Rff  gftRT  R  Ft 
RTF  RT  #R  Fit  I,  FEE  ft-RTT  RFT  FRlf  gRTTTR  m|ri4,  FR  FR  RET  Rft  Rff  RPJT 
RTTR,  RERT  RTT  jcERIH  Ft  Rt  FR4  FTRRR  RERIH  ftRT  I  ft  t  Rftf  R^TTf  Rf  FEE  ftp 
FRRFT  %r4  FF%  I  Rt  4f  Rt  RRFTRT  f  RRf  ffRTR  f  TIFF  t,  RjR  fRRTTT  4  RHR 
f  I  #T  4%  gHT  ffffH  RF  fFTIFiT  gf  ffRT  I  Rt  RTF  ft  RfR-R:-RTF  RTR  §R  #r 
RRR  RTRt  4  #RTR  ffRt  R  fRT#  RFF  ft  Rt  REFT  RTT  fff  RR,  FRffET  ffRT  #T  FR 
RIFT  #RTT  FR  fRTTR  RTf  Riff  RTFcf  1 1  4  R§R  RFF  RTR 1 1  Ft  RRRTT  FRTR,  Ft  RRTR 
FFf%  gf  ffRT  I  RTEET  FRTR  Rt  RF#  Ft  fFFT  I  Fttt  4  1 1  Ft  FTC#  ftRT  f%# 
Rt  H+TRI  FTR#  I,  Rt  RRFTRT  ft  Rff  RET  RTf  I  fR  RTT#  FT#t  RFT  fff  fRRE  % 
Ft  Rt  f#TTFR  RF  Ft  FTR,  Rt  #T  Rff  I  ft  FRfFR  §JR  4  ft  44  3TTRft  RTF  fRRT  f% 
RFt  R§R  3TT?R4  f ■ 3TT  ^ft  RTR  RFRTT  I  RFT  3TTR  RRT  RTff#,  4fRFTfRRT  RRR  RTF  R? 
|  FRTRRT  #T  ffR  Rt  gt  fRR  FTR  4ft  4f#  Rt,  RT  fRRTR  RRT I  FR  FTR^t  RR  ftlRtt 
RF  ffRRT  TR#t  RRF  R#  tF  gfRRR  RRTRT  RT  I  R,  -3TTR  FTRR  I  f%  R#,  4  R# 
FTRRT  I  4r  |f  gfRRR  ft  RTS  RRR  TFT  1 1  4  RTFRT  gfRRR  Ft  eM 
Ft,  RFfTft  ft  RRR  Rt  RR,  frfRR  FRT  fft  FTR^t  FR  FR  %  ffF  gf^RF  RRTRT  Rt  R^ 
fflRRTF  HyJ<  R^t  t  I  FtffffTR  4  did  R  FTRTt  RTF  4RT  |^RRffRT  ff^  Fld4l  fddR  Tfft 
ffrRTT  |,  fRRRR  tRRTT,  R  %g  gfRRR  fRRTR  FTRFT  RTTt  %,  RR%  RTtf  TETRRT  Rtf  FT 
FtRT  I  3ttt  f#  FRTft  #RTft  FRF  3tk  Rt  RRff  fRT  #RTf  if  f  RFT  1 1  RT  RRR  FF 
FRTRRft  RTTRT  f  #R  4  TFf  ^  fFR,  Rift  gtRRT  T|ft  f ,  Rff  FT  Rf  RT  I  FIT  fFRRft 
fRTTRT  f  gf^RT  ff  M ,  RTtf  RBT  FRTRTRt  #R  f  Rff  f  I  (RTfRRT)  I 

FT  RRT  RTt  FTFTff  f  I  FT,  FR5T,  FTRRR  FRF  fF  TffRRR  Rif,  RRT  ffnfRR  fF 
gfRRR,  ftrirt  #R  RRf  ft,  FRT  RTEtf  R^ff  Ffiff,  FRT  FTRRff  RtRTT  FtRT  FRff 
RTRRif  %  ffiR,  fRRTFR  Rff  RTRRif  ^  iflH  RTTR  Rff  I  <4f4)d  RRT  did  R  RTRT  RTT  tdl 
%  FRTff  ftffr  f ,  RlfF#  f  fRT  ffTRf  RTTRRTR  3?  fF  TjffRR  f  RIFT  ^  #R  Ft  RTTTTRTf 
R  RTTR  Rff  RTTf ,  RRRTf  Rff  FTRT  RTfFR  I  Rf  TRT#  RFT  FTRFT-RTRTR  Rff  Fl^,  RF  Ft 
TffRTTT  Rff  f ,  Ri^T  RffflFT,  RFT^FtRFf'3tfT  FRTft  RTff  RfftT  RF  f  FT^-FT^ 
Rff  fRT  Ft  RTTR  RTTf  RT^  I RRRTT  TfRR  RTTTTRTR  %  RTTR  ft  FfTRT  ft,  TtF-R-ffF  FJTRT 
ft,  RRTf  TTFTF  ft  FlR,  R?RR  fERT  Ft4,  f  TTR  RTcf  R?ft  Flff,  ftffTR  FRRT  RTRf  R 
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*ic?l  4  t#  h  ft  -d  1  'F,  slisi  FT#  #  H 1  \  44  *f4)  FFF  FF  TRF  FFF  F)<4  f4 

F4Md  4  I  FF  FTF  FTF  TTF3T  #f#T  I 

4  FT#  FTTFT  ft#  iji^FFT  44  F#f#  FTT4  f4  FFRjft  TFT  f#T#  I  #4f  cf?t, 
3TTFFT  4  F#  FTFFT,  44  TfTT  FF#  FTT##?!  F4TF  4,  #FT  I  Ft  ’ft  FR#  4  44  # 

’ft  Ft  ##F  FTT#  #4  4t  FF4  #  FTTF  4-FTTF4  FTF#,  FF#  FTFF#  FFF  f4  FTFF# 
TFT#  3TTF  FF#  FTFF4  F#,  FFF  f4  F#,  #  F  3TTFF4  FTF#  Ft#  F  FFF  f4  Ft#  I 

##  F#  §4  4  F#,  3RF-3RF  F#  1 1 

g#t  FTF  FT#  FFJ  #  f#  FFT  ^fFTTt  #  FTF  Fgd  F%  4,  f^RTRF  Fit  JFF#  4  | 
Ft  FRF  Ft  4  ft)  FFT  FF>  g4  FTT|F  %  FT#  FFFFF  F#  FFFT-FTFT  FTF  Fit  FFT,  FFT 
Ft  FFF  FF4  FT4  1 1  FT,  FTFT  #  ##  %  f#T  FTT5  FFFFF  4  #1  FTFT  FT  ##  # 
f4TFF  Ft  FTTF#  4#FTT  Ft,  FftTF,  FFFTt  f44  F#  4  3TTF  f4  FT  14  <a  4  I  ft  Ft  FFFT 
TRE  #FT#  FTT4  #  f#T  4  F#f#  FTTF  FFT  FFF  FTT4  4  #  #F#  FFF  4  44  FF  F# 
TF#  4  WET  F4f  F1FFT  FTF4  4  I 

4  ##  %  FTF  #  fFTFF  FT’ft  FF4  ##  f4f4TFT  TTTFF  4,  #  FF#FF  TFT  # 
4  FTFT  f#  # 4#  #4  %  Ft44  FFRT  FFTT  WT  FT  FttFjlMffdct  sTHT^T  I  #T,  T3#t4  FTFT, 
#FT  FlFT,  4f#F  g4  FTTF  F4f  I  4fT  4FT  f#4t  F44fFfffF  FTT  I  4  FFt4  TTTFT  F# 
4FT  ITFFff#  FtTFTFtf#  %  FT4  4  f#  FTF  FTT#  FTf#E  4f,  FT#  4ft  4%  FTFT  F4f  I 
FTF  FFt4f4,  FTFFF  4FT  Ft,  FTF  FF#  f4,  FTF  #f4  Fft,  Ft  FTF  4,  Ft  FT#  TEIFFT 
FT  Ft  FTFFpf,  FFT  g4f  FT  FT#  WIT  FT  FFT  Ft  FFT#  FTF-#  FFT  §R  |  c^Ffl  Ft f4d 
^  FTF%  4  F#  4,  FtOFFtfer  TRF  <g<gtedlfl  4  I  #T,  3TFT  FFFT  44  Ft  3TTF  4  Tftf^R 
sftT  FRf  TTF3T  %  FTF  4  FF  3TFT  ^^tfFRFT,  (FTfFFT)  FF  FFFF  FF  4  I  4  3TTF  4,  3ffT 
FT  FFF  4  Ft  FTFFT  |4  FFFlfl  TTF,  f44tf44f,  fl^TFR  4  FT  FTF,  FT  SIFT,  FT 
gFF4  4  Ft,  TTRT  FFF  FFTF  FTTFTF4Ft'FtT4tF%FtFFt  FTTTt  TETFFT  FFlt,  FTF 
FFlt,  FFl4  FF  F  Ft  I  -3TF#  FFT  FtFTTqffFF  FtFT,  FTTF^  FFg;4  4t4  FTT  #F  ^  FTF  I 
Ft  TETFFT  FtFT  FTTFFTt  FFFFT  FtFT,  gFTFTF  FtFT  Ft  4t  FTTFFF  FtFT,  4tFFT  #T  I  Ft  F 
Ft  FFFT  4t  FTf4rr  FTFFt  I  FT  FFF  FtFT  4,  FFFFTt  FFFT  F#g  FT  forff  FF  FtFtlM4f4c| 
-3ftT  FT  TJTF  4,  FTFREt  f44  FFTFFft  Ft  F4t  FFFT,  -3FF  TlftF  FFkT  4  I  FT  f44  %FFFF 
f4  f4)  FTF  FFT  %  RTFT  F%  4  4ft  FFFT  4  F4f  FTTFT I 

3TF5T,  -3TF  4  FTT  RTFT  ^T  -3TTFF4  fFFTF  FIFIFT  fl  FTTF^  TFF4  FFT-4  FRt, 

g4t  4ft  ftf-4  ?f4F  4t  tfft  4  fFFrft  ff,  fft  ^  ff4  4tr  4t  ft44  4 1  fr 
ff4  44#  4  FF5  ffrw  4,  ftifr'  4  frt  ffft  ff4#t,  ffft  f4tf  4  ffr#t  i  fft 
fRRFT  4?  feTFTF  F#  f4#t  4  I  FF#  FT#T  4,  FF#  FT#T  4,  FFT  4  f#  #F  FFTT 
F4  JR  #FT  #4  FFFT  FT  44  44  FFFF  FFFT  FFTF  I  F#  FT#T  4  f#  TRF  #  4t  f4 

|r,  f#4,  fft  #f#  f4^#  4  3ttff4,  4f#  4  ftf  f#ETr  t#  4  44  fft  §trf  4, 
FFT  44f  4  #FT  fFT  FF  FTF  f4,  f4  #T  4  PlFiddl  4,  FT#  fft  FTFTF  Ft#  4  I  # 

FTT  FTFFT  FF  F#FR  FFFT  FTflF,  FFFF  F#F  FTTFT  FTf4F  I  #  FTT  FTF  f4  F1FTF 
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%  3*#  tofto  rer  i  fto  rr  to#  toto  %  ee  ete  tot  rrr  %  Efto#  ^Rnto  to#  #- 

RT  ##  RE  EET,  E%#  R#t  #t,  #tE  to#E  EET  |  #  %  EEEEt,  -3EE  EE#  I 
Ettottotfer  to#E  RTR,  EERT  ERTR  ET  #  cp  Rfi#,  EERT  2TT  #  I  #  #  ER,  f##t, 
EE  ##  E#t  %  §#R  RT  EE  EET  f#E  1 1  4  shlTcIchl^  silt  I,  g#R  to  ER  RT# 
OTRft  ftotot  to#4M  ##J9TE  R#t  t,  #  #R  -ET#,  E#t  E#-E#  rTRFRf  %  RIE 
to#  EET  I  fE#  EE#  RIEtot  tot  ER  REE  #  R  «T  tot  REE,  RTE  E#  FT#  to 
Tp  RTE  ERT  #f#T  RT?tot  R,  RTR  E#  I  ER  EER  RIEtot  ft,  eft  #  3TT^fr  RT  ETE 
M,  #E  ET  Et,  EE  SET  E#,  ##E  EE  RE  4  TT^ftR  ET#  #  E#  REcT  3TT  E#  I  tot 
ETE  tot  ETEE  REft,  ETE-##-tot  W  EE#  to#  EE#  Eft#  EEt4  I  EE#  Ef#T 
Etflto  %  #Ettotfcr  WF,  E%-E%  chl«gi')  "51%,  TJE  E#  dl?hd  ET  E#  I  Et?  'El'^Etot 
ET,  to#  El^Etof  R,  4  #  ER  Rj#r  #ET  eft  tor  tot  ETTEto  EFRE  f#R,  ftoSTT 
%  #  I  ?tot  EE?  %  4  r4  EE#  E#  I 

ftor  to#  crt  eetet  ettr  i  to#  wrl?  ete4  I  fto  to#  # 

■3EEETE  ET  EEET  tot  I,  E?RR  I RE#  4  to,  Etot-E#  to  #  tot  1 1  #  to# 

#  toff  %  1 1  tot  EtoEFtfto  to  irr  to  #e  #  eee4  to  4  re  tot  to 
wf  ?Eto  fto  eee4  tot,  #  ft  e#  4 1  ret  etett  to,  toto  to  to  sl  to 
%  i  to  eer#  4  to#  4ett  ee  et  =w  to  to  I,  to  'jet  to  tot  4  i  to  ee 
to  i(6gi  to#T  to,  Tj4  kfui  F#T  to,  Tj4  U6ut  R  R5  'J?ui,  R3T  #'i  4#  rr4  rt4 
I,  to#  tor  I,  rr  to  ttr  to  r  rrt  to  4  to  to  I  i  to  ijtoT  tot 
Rto  to  4 1,  to|to  i  to  to  rrpt  to  r*t  4  to  rrt,  tofto  ^r  Rto  I,  rt 
to  re  Rto  I,  ^r  to  tot  I,  hr  to  toto  1 1  toto  r?  ?trt  to  I?  to  to 
I  fto  ^  jfto  ^  R?  R  ttf  rr  1 1  to  rrer  I  ^jrt  tot  toto  to  I  RT 
Rto  to^R  to  to  ^jrt  #  tor  to  r  r#  I  #  §fto  w  W  ^ 
r  ton  #  rr  I  tot  tor  %  fto,  toto-arrer  toto  #  fto  to  ?ret  rt  fito  rtt 

REto  I  to  to  RR  to  to  RR  RE  RT,  to  fe#  RTT  to  %  RRt  1 1  RT  -3R 

rt  to  RRt  t  tot  tor  to  tot  5j#r  to  r#  rt  rtsT  to  totto  Rtot  r  rt  to, 
tofetot,  n^toRrtoRRto  totr  to  to  n^'sr  ^  r>it  Rto  Rnt  tor  to  i  RTtototo 
to  tor  R#  to§T  Rt  wrr  to17  rrr  to  ftoRiRiT  to  i  rt  re  rt  ftor  qf  to 
rt  ret  re  ftot  rtoto,  toto  tot  i  to  to  to  tot  to  tor  to  ^rtt  to,  tot  ftorR 
Rt  RR  R#  to  to  RET  to,  jfe  to  to  RR  R#  tor  ?lfto  to  qRTT  1 1 
tor  to  RR  to,  ftoto  rtt  tor  I?  grrto  rrT  to  rt  to#  to  to  sr  to, 
ijr  to  i  ,jr  Rto  RRT  to,  to  Rito  Rqfto  q#  to,  1jR  Rto  totor  tor  4tR  4t 

'JR  R#  to  I  toET  RE  fTR?  toft  %  #R  f4i  tol#  RE  4tR  to  I  3RTtRT  4  ttr 
RRT  4  I  Rto#  ERE  ^Sl41,  RE  RRT  R#  4t  RR#  ERE  EfT#  fR  ERE  EE  RE# 

to  e|4  to  #r#  RfR  rtot  tot  to#  ee$  ete  torE,  re  et  ee#  i  rt,  ftoRtot  re  ee 

Etot  to  RTE  RTE#  t,  RT  EE  #  RT  E#  #R#,  ER#  ^  5TERT  #  e|r  I  W  RR 
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%  fftF#  Fit  ftF  ft,  fftftf  Fft  FFRT  ft  #T  Fftfft  ftlT  fft  ft  ftt  FTFF  ft  fftrrftt 
4,  FTEEt  FF  FFT  TgF  4fT  FTT  FFTft  4  TF?  FF,  FTFT  fttft  1 1  Ft  ftt  ft  FET  ftt  TFFFT 

4  fttft  ftt  to#  4ft  ft  Fiftt  I  ft  fttf  fttr  4,  Egrr  ft  ffrarft  Fnft  I  fftFftt  4ft  i 
frrft  fttftfttft  for  f|  ct>i«=n^  ft  Fft  fftFftt  4ft  ftt4  ft  i  ft  ft  fftnftt  fft  ftft  reef 

Flftf,  Fftt  ftftr  FTftt  fftTTft  ft TTF  ft  FTTF  fftFT  I  ft#  gfFFT  ft  FFT  FIT  ?EFF  3Tlft 
FFTFT  fttT  FF,  FfftTT,  fft^ftt  $>  FTF#  ft  #TRftt  ft  ftT  ft  FT  Fft  I  FF  Flft 

ftftft  ft  F#  3Tlft  4,  fttfT-fttFT  3Tlft  4,  ftfT  5#FT  JPFRT  -3TT  Fftt  | 1 

m  FTFf-FTftr  ff  fftrrftt  ft  rtf#  ftarrfttftftTfttftwq'  5#ft  fttFrr  ftff 
FFT  T4f  4  I  -STF#  TfTT  FTFT  ft  FilftlFT  FRftf,  FFJSTfftrT,  uftPH  FRftf  ft  RTF#  ft  I 
Fftt  Fft  vddWW  REEF  I  fftTTTt  FTF  FF  FFT  I  ft  FF  F^F  FF  ftt  -Tift  FFTFT  FTFft 
ftfftF  FF  FTT  REER  Fft  FFTFT  FTFft  4  fft  FTT  REER  ft  FF  3FTFT  OT  FTT  I  fRftf 
Fft-Fft  ftftftT  I,  RTF#  4  ftfftF  ?TT  FFR  ftt  ftFT  ftft  TTF#  FTFT-FF  fftlft  ft 
FTF#  ft  ft  F#  Rfft  ■'jftftr  ft  I  ft  ftter  FT  fftlftt  FftTF  FTT  ftFT,  FETT  FTTEEft  ft  FTT 
FTft,  ftST-ft  ft  ^TTft,  ft  ft  ftft  slid  ft  ft  fttf  TTFTT  ft  fftFftt  FTT  RHMI  F4f  ft  I  fft-Fftt 
FTT  FFTFT  FEET  ft,  fft^FTET  ft  FF  TTtft  FF  tee-tee  RTF  ft  fftFftt  ft,  TUT  ft  FTfRT 
fftFftt  FTT  FFTFT  TTTFT  4  FFT  fttT  fFftt  FF  Fftfft$T  Fft  I  FF,  FTT  FRF  FF  tee-tee 
ftft  ft  fftFftt  FT  FTftft,  RF  fftFftt  ftt  ETTftt  fftlftf  Fft  ft  TEE  Fftt  FEEF  ft  fFFft 
ftftr  ft  JETF  ftftTT,  fftFft  RTF  ft  ftft-ftft  FFWft  T3F  Flftft,  fftFft  Fft  ft  FFTFR, 
fftFTF  ftt  FRF  JgTT  FF  FftRT  I  FF  fft^FIH  FTR’  FftlT,  ft§TF  ft  FTftRT  ftft 
FTTftf-FTftt  FRF  ftft  Fftft  FTTF  ft  1 

Ft  ftft  FFT  fft  ft,  Fft  FLEET  ft  FFTRT,  fftFftt  Ft  FFlft  Fft  #T  IFT-FFT  4  ft, 
ftft  FLftt  FTftt  4,  ftfftF  fftT  ft  TEE  fft^TTftt  4  Fft  F?T  ft  FTft  Fft,  Fft  RTFTft  ft  FTft 
Fft,  tFFftf  ft  FFTft  ft  I  Ft,  ftft  ft  FFEEt  FFlft  tee  ftft  fft  FFT  FTF  FFTFTT  FFTRT 
FTgft  4  fft  TEE  ft?T  ft  fft#  FETftt  ftt  4  Ft  FTF  fF  FTF  Fft  'jfeft  fft  JB  ft^T  ft  fftFftt 
fftF#  ftFT  4tftt  4,  fftFT  ^ftfftFT  TfTFT  ftFT  4ldl  4  I  ft  TTFTF  'FTF  Fft  ftft  fF  FFTF 
FF  FFR  FFEEt  fftft  ft  FFT  FTF  FF#  4  fft  ft§T  FfT  |FT  4  FT  fft5fT  |FT  4  ftft 
Fl4  ^TT  ftt  FEJF  F  4t  ?F  4§T  FF  FET,  ftFE  fFT  FTF  ft  fft  ?TT  ft?T  ft  fftF#  fftnft 

4ft  4fft  4 1 

FF  FF  fft  FFfftF  ft  4  fftgTFR  ft  fFFft  4ft  FT#  FF,  FT  TTTTT  Ffft  FEff  4  I 
ftft  TTF  ft  ftft  ftft  ft  ftft  FFFT  FTf4ft,  ftTT  FTFF  4  ft,  FFTfFT  fftftft  TEE  fFFTTft  4 
ft§T  ft  FTFFft  ft,  FRft  Fft  ft  FTFft  Fft,  FRft  ?TFT  ft  TTTFFft  Fft,  FTlft  FFTTIFt  FftFt 
ft,  FftTT  FTft  4  ftt  fftftft  ft  Ftft  4  I  ft  FTT  Fft  JR  ft  FF  ftT  T4  4  fttT  FFT  ftF 
FFT  FTTF  FTTft  4  ft  fF  Fft  FF  ft  ftTFTT,  FFT  TTtft  fft  T|Tft  FFT  FTTF  FTTft  4  fttT  FTTF 
ft  FFEEt  FETjft  Fft^ft  tftftft  ftftrr,  FFEEt  FTFft  ft  Ftft  tftftft  Flfftft  I  ft  TTF  FTrf 
ftft  FTftt,  ftfftF  FF  FFft  ftft  TEE  ftr  did  4  ft  FF^ft  ft  ^dldl  ftt  fttTT  4  fft  FFT 
TEE  ft  FTTF  FT  ftt  4,  FFT  tee  ft  ft?T  ft  FTTF  ft,  tee  Fft  JJR  ft  FFft  ft§T  Fft  ft 
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r  ri  I,  arrk  #t  1 1  %  aft  r?t  1 1  aft?  anaRT  for  aarr  aaaT  Rffo,  3tftr 

rrtet  kt  aarR  Rfiq,  afrr  aa  ret  #r  #r,  Rkrfk  ariffo  k  ^wh  kt  arakt 
I  RR  #  ara  %  aa  fogwn  %  ara  forar  tee  it,  ktw  g 3tt  it,  Ra-kr  for  #r  i 
aftr  qfkET  at#  foaa  k  fo  akt  t,  gfe  k  aftr  r?t  k  aftera  k,  afk  kti  #Tr 
-kt  i  i  k)^  for  ak  i,  aETT  aTRfkir  <n<si,  tttt  «i<ii,  #  kt  fo  arak  gfe  k,  affoET 

k,  foaa  k,RtiattTRTraifi,Riktikt  arrakt  ktfa  it,  k#  for  k  aftr  ?gai# 
k  ait  afot  i  i  ?wrt  rt  frara  akftRjfor  kk  aga  afR  #  #a  ?gaT?r  rt#  I  kr 

TfR  RE  5gaET  k  RTTR#  kt  SRRT  fot  i,  RTTR#  kt  RETT  =kt,  RIH  kt  RR  kk  RTk 

l,  gfor  Rrk  I,  for  affo  I  Era  kti^TTaRkkrifoTfoiktiaifi 

ant#?  m  apR  aka  |  kt  fot  aft#  gr  Rkt  k  fo  fo  fora  for  rt#  i, 
set  fo  rtr  i  i  sja-fora  re  #a  i?  sra-fora  kti  for-E#  kti  it  i,  #  # 
TTTgRrk  kt  for  i,  ETaTfrkt  kt  #a  i,  kti  ktE-at#  kt  tee-#e  a#  i,  #  # 
re  foaik  kt  for  i,  i  i  set  i  for  foa  rt  akta  arTa  kt,  ?ktw  kt  i  ana 
##,  RnktR  k  arTa  fo  kt  i  arR  #  akta  k  fo  Rrk  i  #  set  i  i  kg  i,  ret  i, 
kt  sgs  i  kt  sra  i,  afR  <gik  |  fo  i  afR  sgr  fo  kt,  afR  Ram  kt,  kr  rra  set  i, 
Rktfk  tee  a#  foa  fo  gf  fontr  arR  tret  ret  I,  w  k  Raf  aak  1 1  arR 
cERRik  k  kti  foa  aa#  kt  set  i  akffk  ret  k  arfkt  i  arEfk,  kk  kk  anak  re 
cEiRffk  k  Ragr  kt  r  kti  kt  foa,  aaTk  fok  aa#  i  kt  rit  sra  1 1  ana  air 
ktktktfer,  kr  k  fora  aark  i  kt  srt  i  for  rt,  fon  ret  arR  aa#  ee  foT  s; 

Eft  itR  I,  aw  it  rir  k?T  k  ktnt  k  w  kt  srt  Rfkrr  itk  rr  i  i  ?pfkr  kf 

arkt  k§T  k  arikR  k  arfkE  rrr  r  srt  Rkr  rrr  rttr  i  i  kt  kt  kkr  it  Rkt 
fkrr  ktar  kt  ?k  arR§RER  it  rt  Rrrk  i  ?kt  i^T  sRk  itR  i  kt  ?rkt  it  rer  i 
arTREEf  kt  gfkR  k  r=t  rt  fkikt  rt  akkT  kt,  kk  rt  rt  fkR  r,  kkr  rt,  fkt# 
rt  kt  i  ret  tk  gfkR  k,  '1  kk-E  TTRff  rt  Rkr  Rt  afk  k  kt  kt  fkr  ret  rt% 

rr  kt  IfkRT  r^t  Rkt  i,  Rikt  ttr  fkrfkt  aRftRR:  kRT  Rkt  I  arfkt  gR?§T 

RRitktRktii  arw  rtr  k  rtr  ktek  Rk  arfkkkt  kt  rtrt  itkt  i  i 
aTRk  Rkt  iklPi<fT  i,  sgsj  kkT  kkR  i,  rtt  tfkt  i  Rrk?  arrqk  ?tt  qk  k  fkR 


fkR  fk  r?r  qt  aiwT  I  afrr  mm  ik  Rnk  I,  sturt  kt  Rk  i  i  kt  iktfkkkT 
kt#  I,  kRRT  kt  I,  Rgk  I  ak  I  aTET  ?TfRt  RTT  TTRk  I,  ttr  RTTRTk  kt  RTT  TTRk 

i  kk  fkrkET  i  i  kfkR  kr  arrekt  ?tt  fkrftRT  RRRfk  kt  ^nikii  =ir  iktfkRr, 
arik  ktk  kta-q#w  w  rt  Rgk  itR,  ktR  garT  itR,  kt  rt#  kt?  aif  RR  REkt 
i  aftr  kt  arTRk  rtr  k#  gap  i  ankt  rrt  rtr  itkt,  aftr  arfkt  ktk  fkkk  ret 
Rrk  k  i 

fkgwn  k  RTTk  ?tr  ret  fkR  i  fk  rtr  k  rtr  iktfkrr  qk,  rtr  k  ret 
rpr  kt#  get  arEkt  it,  Ri  ftrakt  rt  ret,  Ri  kti  kt  ret  i  errm  rt  afRR 
itR,  rrt  itktaktfkk  kt#  gq  arEkt  i,  wikt  gargRkt  k  rrt  ait  it#  i  i 
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if if  ETitE  ETTtF  RE*  TFi  t,  ElitE  ETTtF  %  RTET  EF-EET*  *  it  TTE* 

I,  rte*  Eft i  eet  e*  etW,  if*E  ttete  ef  i  et#e  e*f  if  f*i  #e  it* 

§R  |,  FTE*T  Ef,  f*TFT  *,  RT*  *$T  E*ET  I  FdfiR  EF  RT*  it  RR  I  f*T  fiddl'd 
%  TTE  it*  E*  amt  EF*  it  I  EF*  RESEET  I,  *RTT,  RTJ*RT  TTE*  RTET  -3TTT  TET# 

sTseff  Eft  it  e*  e*  Eft  *  i  ifr  ef*  %  et*  it  f  ftt*,  ret  it  ef*  it  Frit  e*  i* 
^n%rr,  firrEft  re  etf  **tr  etfe*,  i*1^*  Ri*  it  tt*  e*  it*  EifiR  %  R*t, 
rteT  etf  e§*  e*  it*  et*r  ee*  in  it  ett  tt*,  Ef*  *  ree  ot  it, 

e*  *  f*R*  ett  ette  #t,  e#  it  ef^  r#  it,  e*  *  ettftt  R*  if,  e*  it  it 
eft  it,  rte*  it*  i  aftr  rrfte  fr*  ette  ite*  *  t  i  rrtr  E?ftE  er*  i  f*i 
etf  *  i*f*H  iti  I,  #E*t  etf  *  it  i*f*R  iti  I,  Ef*  fif*?r  **f*ET,  Ef* 

*E*HH  F*ff*ET,  Ef*  R1-WIE/-I  F*f*ET,  EET-EET,  **  ETE  t  g*  ETF  E* ,  itTEET 

ere  i  et  fter*  iteR  i  i  eeee  i  w  **  its*  iti  i  E*f*  tettt  ette  er* 
I  Fir,  fe*  ^tet  if  frt  ettret*  on  f!  t  etf-etf  if  i  err*  er*  *  *tr,  fir 
eerii*  eet*  ^rrir,  FE*  i*  *  err*  eet*,  re-r  ete  e*  rt*  ee*  if,  *f*E 
it  i*  eft  ret  re*  t*RT  iti  I  rt*  *er  Erit  if  *e-e^*ti  ete  EEi  I 1 
it**  re,  ef  *i  if  i  f*  cfeetf  *  *tr  fir#  it  i  fin,  eft  Erif-ETiFf  wtf 

CR  E5FT  i*T  1 1  3ER  3UTR  E*if  *  iff  TEEtt  E*  it  WE  E*ff  ET  gERH  it  EfETT 
i  i  RifiE  *t  #*  gq  3TTc*t  Eifiii  e?  e§ct  ete*  i  fi  Eli  fi^-wn  i 
TTcF-TTHE  E5ET,  WSEE  ET  Efit,  RE*  EEEft  ?n#E  it,  #T  ?n#E  EE  idER  it  ET* 
EEfft  it  RE*  iteET  #F  ^ET  *^ET  I  fidid  it  EFE  *  EE-ETE  ERT  EE  EF 
iEEFT  itET,  *fiE  E^i-EEi  #  ETW  EEET  |fe  i  iEEET  ESET  EliET  **  t  EF 
E*  E1FET  EEE[  E  i*  Eft  EEF  *  fidl  Eit  EE*  if  EE*  it  I  it  *3T  E*'  if,  <dsi 
ET  Efif,  RE*  EHERfiE  itE*  ETf*r  3E*  *  3E*,  EEt  iilPlE<  if,  FIER  if,  it 
EjS  if  I  Eli  Rlif  ET-ETE  *  ETE  *ET  it  ET  E  it  I  EE  gf*f)E  EF  i  f*  FEli  ET  if 
F%  EEE  EE  E*  FEli,  RT  TRE  Eli  Eft  RTET  #T  E1EET  I  E*  EE1*,  tfET 

I  E*  ER*  it  RT  iit  i  FE  EEE  E*  ErT  EE*  fidl  FE  ETFi  i,  itE  ER*  E*  I 
31E  Eli  fi-^dH  *  #E,  Eli  *  E^i  EERE  *  TE}E  if  E*  if,  it  RTEft 

FEli  ETE  EF*  Eli  EE?  E*f  I,  tM  |E  Efl*  ETiliEEEliitTitiiit 

*  I  3ttr  i  it  EE  EEE*E  EtEET  E%F,  FEEE  EET  1 1 

it  i  E1FET  |  E1E  FE  EE*  Ei  EE*,  FE  ^  EE*  E?t  EffT  EE*  f*  EET  I  itT 
RT  EE*  if  ETEEt  RliUid  Eft  EET  RTF  I  it?  ETEEft  EET  RIF  1 1  EE,  RE  TETEft 
iTETRT  if  EE?  EETElff  E*  I  RE  RF  RE*  ET  ifTE  it  R*  I  it  f*  E*  ERE  Eft 
EET  Ti  t,  E*  *^ETTE  Eft  RE  EET  Ti  1 1  it  REEft  t%EE  R*  it  R*  I,  E* 

it  r*  i  i  re  ifr  fe  fin  i  ftt  e§e  Ei  eee  Eft  ett  Ti  i  *tr  re  ffit  ete,  iit 

ETEE  RE  I  EE  f%  RE  ETT  %  I  EET  EFT*  ER  RE*  RET  TEER  EE  FTEE  EETR  I 
if  RET  THEE  I  FET*  E*  TTETT  if,  ETR  *,  FE  RET  EFTE  ET  E|i  1  it  *ET  I  f*T  FE 
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44t  41  #T  T|?4  #T  £3T(4  #7  3PT4  FT(4  Wfl  £E4  3Pt  £Jf4  %  I  FET-FET 

d)<4  %  g?£E  "(4l  dc4  4  FT  dsKt,  fi^ITT  %  d<i4  4,  ttilH  %  ds4  4,  dFd)'l  F4i 
g£E-gg4  £(4  |  FTT  TTTF  %  f4  £(FFT  4,  FRITT  FEET  TF^fT  4,  4(4id  FT  441  %  W 
t4  4  3TF  di|4<l  FtIt  ■dtl'A  416  g£E  dl  >d  14  ddid  •jK'iD  4  4t  FfFTTT  4  <^Edl,  ?1t(F1F, 
gf44  i 

FFTTT  g^E  £Jfr  I,  FrETT-TUFFT  g%  I,  FIFTT-FETT  FTFT4  4,  WTTg  I,  '3^FT-3RTn‘ 
WFF  4,  £j4  I  aflT  TfTTEET  fl^^l  4  t?jgTT,  HTTjg  ^41  toft  ^TtIM  I,  £(4445 
4,  £ETTF  4,  FT  41  ■d  f4  3)ciJi  ce<41  4  I  41  f4  F^T  did)  £(4  fttfidi  %  I  FHill  ■ddi-l  4, 
cbl4  FEET  414  £(4  'dWd  -(41  4,  £pn4  7Frfr,  41  ce  F,  FT  g£E  £(4  t441,  3^4  dSI^  £(4 
FFTT  «TRT  %  I  F*Tl4  WFW  4,  FT  g£E  3(1541  F1#  £(4,  WFW  £(4  fwRT  £(4  I  FTE4  RF(4 
41  g4f  4  gg4  £(4  ftt!  4  tiftf  £(4 1  <4  tef  wfw  l-ft^g,  gnrFTH,  4m4, 

flERF,  qir#,  4te,  #5  TEF  ETRTT  %  £r4 1,  cgS  'JTTTTT  4  4ft  §g,  cgs-  gJTFT  4  3TT4  4  I 
dTFT  4  41  £(EF  -3TT4?  FFfTT  £(4  §g  3n4(  41  f^n;  <pf  jtt  3e4,  ■sttttt  <4  41  f4  i  41  te41 
£(4  fpmrt  £et41  4 1  44  ejf  did  -141 1%  3Hji--3i<dji  t(4$t  4,  tj%  4,  4il44lg  4,  41 
tr4  ff  41  fft  4>  4  44  4t  4,  ftc  tttf  4  ■*ttt?t  g4f  w  4 1  ft,  4  41  tef  ffftf 
£et4  4l  f4g  ■3i5rn'-3iTrn'  f4r4  4  4nM,  14fr,  ^ttt  t4§t,  f^tef,  ffttt,  eftte?,  4f4^r 
4?t  41  g£E  4,  ftef4  Pteeet  wft  4 1 

4  f4  ^ret  £etft  4  £(44%  fr4  £ift  £eei4  ^  4ft  £et4  £n4  44t  4  44  4 
14^wh  £(4  grrft  44e4,  wpt-^tt  <htttt  4itt  4  ?4f  £nif  4 1 41  m  ^tt  44tt4  £4  41 

■541  dldl  FTIF4,  3dd)l  f4£EM  45T  FfTF4  4  I 

3PT  fTEERET  4,  £j4f  £(4  3TET  4#,  g£E  £(FT  chK^WI  4  I  4  F^4l  ^44r  f^RTT  £ET 
cbK<|HI  Iw  £(4  5(44  TT  4  414^5  3TFT  44t  41  £EPT  £E?4  £n4  4  41  [JgWH  cfc 
■siFFT-FfdFT  fFr41  43r44i4)£e4,  44-3R441  £(444,  14n£et  £eet  £et4  4,  g£E  tnrrr 
£ET  £iggT  Fl  £3TTTTT  4  4  cEKfeiHI  I 

t4  4  WITT  3RN  £H5  TfM  #T  4  £TT5  4M  f£E  £ER  41 4  FTT  Tm  HTTTT  4  4141 
£ET  4l£E  4,  33FTT  4,  £3£(£l4  anffe  1444,  FTF(4  FITET  4FTTT  £ET4l  4,  l?TFirr  £ET5T  4 
tii4  4141  £(4, 414  4,  g^lRT  at  i  <44  41 41  44e4  ^  4  441 4 1  #r  Fr44g  ftst  44t 
14t(T  £EPT  £(44  FtTT  41  FR  3TT4  £(44,  £(%  £EPT  %  £(41  £TS4  I  41  4F5TT  444  ft4  £ET 
w  f4  f4rr  tee<it  4, 4f4r5  w?  414  £jf  gPi£ii4l  £(^41%^  3et4  f^rol 
£(4  £jm  ^f4,  gn4  5^14  4i  41  f4w  4  £3^(4  frt  w  £e1,  frt  £R£et4  ^jteeI  i  w 
5RHT  4  f4sER  £ET,  TfTFTT  £ET,  f43(41  £ET,  gdlftcb  TpEift  £ET,  4  FETHT  4  I  41 4§T  £3T(4 
3(t4  £(4m  #  «t(4  £(4£r,  £4  fe4  t4£E,  #t  f4r  ^t44  tr4  4,  £er41t  ft  £ft44  i  fr44g 
g4  lf?4  4  f%  FTT  £ETtT,  g£E  £(4  ^1Hl4  £ET  TEFR  £3FT  4  £(F  1«m41  £Er  s(4d  I  d§d  ttt4 
CEF1?  FF(4  4  TfSf  FFRT  £EPT  ^TT  FlTT  I 

•3EF  44,  4rr  FTIFT  41  £[£41  £(4  Fp  £Ef4  £ET  SIT,  £§0  £(41  £(4  TRT)  ^TTTT  F£JT,  HT^g 
f41  £T^  £§s  tr4  4f  -i4l  4tt  £EFFT,  4(4id  g£E  did  4  ftfrI  £^4,  3im4  'f41  4 
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cfj| FETt  #  EFT  ##  ERTTT  #TaTT  TTTF9  I,  ##t  #t  #  tiT#Hm  tt  I  aftl 
IT#  I  4E#c|H  TET  #  I  ift  im  E#  ET  f#IT  gTTT  I  #  9TF  t  t  fTEFT  EiJET, 

etfe  ftt  in#  m  gir  #  i#  f  1 1#  Tpft  #  wet  I,  #f#T  if?  eft  ftt# 
Tirr#  #  gra  arm  e#  i,  aftr  t  ftf#  f##  #  ar#  eft  #  m#  m  wet  w 

t  EFT  tar  i#T  f,  I#  FTT#  #1,  FT#  ##  I  #  #t  dvrl'cflTT  IF  I,  f#FlfeT  I#q 
f%  #  itcHI#  igfjWE  IE#  TRFTEW  IE#,  ETFET  =DT,  RiJ#,  ETFETT  IE#  1#TFFf 
TIT#  ##  E#  f#t  wf  UET  fit  I FT#  I  #  ETSTTT,  ##E  FT#  aTETTIT  #?TR 

#  ETFETT,  W  #  I#t  gq  ETFTTT  %  #E  ITS  #9'  T#  I  HFFE  tt  9# 

itll,  #  6#-S#  I'TlI,  IF?  9#  Tgl  IE#1  atl#,  Wjjl  t  M<#  t?,  aiTT  IT?  9# 
eft  «h#1,  IF?  1%  snitt  aftT  #  #  T#l  fi#-s#  iGdl  ar#ET  I  #  #  0#l  3W?t 
aETF  F#t  #  119?  #  #WTE  aRF  ft#,  am  #E  if  IT  F#  ar#  t#  ##E  TFT# 
3TET1IT  FT#  #Ts#  I#  I  am  #E  #  #9#,  E#-E#  9#  ##f,  3TTE  ##E  TTTFTT 
#1  Wit,  #fTR  #  I#  TT##  I  #  EfFTT  #t  F#  I##  #  ITTJ,  TIT#  I#T  I#  E#  I 
ITT  FTT  ET  #T  T#  l’72 

g#  III  aTTIT 1#  #t  grtl  t  TicR#  Wm  #9  #3T  IT  #  it  IKII#  #  TTTI 
1#  if  gt  gq#  a#  F#R  T|I  IET  #,  IgT  IT  ET#f  A,  at#  t  #TT  IFT 

*gf#R  IEWT  SIT,  FT#  EfFETT,  #  FIT  #WTE  STT  #  t  #  ITFIT  IT  9#  If  IF  TFH 
TT##ttr|l  t  #  EIT  it#  #  #  f#T  I  3TW  #TT  Iff  I#  #  Igl  awft  ITI  ft  I 
t  #  Hg#  TIT#  9#  1#,  F#t  TFT  TF'-TT#  t  #TT  f#T  9#q  #T  T#f  9fT  cR# 

#  TIfi#,  t#°#t  q^#?FT  tt  I  vJTTTt  ^RTIT  HI  FETT  I  TfT  TTRFT  #  t#  #T  tTsf 
f#  5f#TT  #%  9?T#  I,  HTT  TTTfTT  I,  HFTt  f#  IfT,  TTTf-TTTf  #  #it  ft#  I 

#T,  #  TTtTTPF  I#  iRT  IT  #  #  WF-W  ft  HTT  I  #ST  TTT  #Tf  t  T3FR-IFR 

#RT,  ^qRT  ##  TR%  HTIT  #t  ftRT,  #  TEW  H#  1#IT  STT  HT9TT  f^TT-f#pTT  TEW 
tt  f#TT  1  #  aw  ttw#  i,  am  etth  it#  i  aw  am#  f#r  tt  f  awr  m  f# 
frr  chin  #  f#[  Hdiwwo  #e  |^i  aftr  ttr  Tfeq  am  #  itt  ttt9et  if  h  tf# 

I  #TEFT  EET  RItITjR  I  3TET#  FFTT  #T  #  ##f#  Ef#  |  aw  ffTE  WF  E?T^T, 
EET  I  fElt  #T  9T  f#  WH  TFR  #  FT#  cFlf#W  ft  #  HEF  flTTT  1 1  # 
am  TT#  #  #  IfT  #  f#f#TT  t,  cF#T#  t  FE#  t  5ITWWW  #E  f,  1?#  #TT 

^  frr  hr  #  f#r  attr  aiT§E  htttt  #  #  aftr  #  ?tr  tft  tfet  arTfWT  #  f## 
t?T  #  ETTlf  ft,  fTT  TFTTT!#  #  aftr  am  TT#  #  ft  I 

awtiw!173 


171.  Kamail  Singh. 

172.  The  first  Rail  Museum  was  built  in  New  Delhi  in  1977. 

173.  After  the  speech,  Nehru  presented  awards  to  twelve  outstanding  workers.  One  of  them 
was  in  hospital  and  Nehru  personally  handed  over  the  award  to  him  at  the  hospital.  The 
Hindu ,  15  October  1961. 
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[Translation  begins 

Chief  Minister  of  Bengal,174  Railway  Minister,175  Manager,  Chittaranjan,  Engineers, 
Workers,  and  Children, 

Various  thoughts  come  crowding  into  my  mind.  But  I  am  always  in  a  dilemma 
whether  I  should  address  the  adults  or  the  children.  My  inclination  is  to  talk  to 
the  children.  But  perhaps  that  would  not  be  fair  to  the  adults.  So  I  shall  say 
something  for  the  adults  as  well  as  the  children. 

I  have  come  here  after  nine  and  a  half  years  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
very  great  progress  in  Chittaranjan  during  this  time.  It  has  grown  and  become 
known  not  only  in  India  but  outside  the  country  too.  My  visit  here  is  for  a  very 
special  purpose.  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  it  is  a  special  occasion.  The 
construction  of  an  electric  engine  is  a  major  step  and,  in  a  sense,  it  takes  us  to 
some  extent  into  the  age  of  electricity.  I  shall  say  more  on  this  later. 

But  I  would  like  to  remind  the  children  in  particular  about  the  great  man 
after  whom  this  plant  has  been  named.176  Dr  Roy  told  you  a  little.  All  of  you 
should  know  who  Deshbandhu  Chittaranjan  was.  I  would  have  liked  to  ask 
you  that  question  if  I  had  the  time.  But  if  you  do  not  know  who  Chittaranjan 
was,  there  is  something  wrong  with  your  education.  Deshbandhu  Chittaranjan 
Das  was  a  great  human  being  who  served  his  country  well.  He  played  a  major 
role  in  the  freedom  movement  and  in  a  way  gave  up  his  life  for  his  country.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  his  greatness  rubs  off  on  people  who  work  at 
any  place  connected  with  that  great  human  being.  It  is  your  good  fortune  that 
you  work  in  this  place  which,  by  its  very  name,  must  fill  you  with  enthusiasm. 

As  I  said  just  now,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  age  just  now.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  India  has  been  taking  a  leap  forward  over  the  years.  The 
Five  Year  Plans  and  all  our  other  projects  are  aimed  at  improving  the  economic 
condition  of  the  masses,  at  eradicating  poverty  and  unemployment,  and  at 
setting  India  on  the  path  of  progress.  This  is  a  task  in  which  we  have  to  take  all 
forty  crores  of  Indians  forward.  So  it  takes  time.  But  everyone  must  be  aware 
of  what  is  happening. 

Just  now  as  I  was  coming  here  I  was  given  a  memorandum  of  complaints.177 
I  was  amazed  that  such  things  are  done.  Who  has  written  out  this  stupid, 


174.  See  fn  167  in  this  section. 

175.  See  fn  168  in  this  section. 

176.  See  fn  169  in  this  section. 

177.  See  fn  170  in  this  section. 
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absurd,  useless  letter?  I  just  cannot  understand  how  anyone  who  works  here 
in  Chittaranjan  can  do  such  things.  Have  I  come  here  to  get  into  some  petty 
argument?  Chittaranjan  has  become  a  symbol  of  India's  march  towards 
progress.  We  are  putting  up  huge  plants  all  over  the  country.  I  think  it  would 
not  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  workers  are  paid  the  highest  wages  in  these  public 
sector  undertakings.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  place  in  India  where  such 
a  beautiful  housing  colony  has  been  built  with  the  plant.  I  do  not  say  that 
nothing  remains  to  be  done.  But  I  am  amazed  that  anybody  should  write  that 
you  are  all  prisoners  here  in  Chittaranjan.  How  can  anyone  say  such  a  thing 
about  a  famous  place  like  this  with  all  its  excellence  and  advantages?  There  are 
no  doubt  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  because  Chittaranjan  is  an 
extremely  expensive  plant  and  it  has  to  be  properly  safeguarded.  We  do  not 
wish  to  allow  scope  for  an  enemy  or  a  madman  to  damage  the  plant  in  any 
way. 

You  must  understand  the  importance  of  the  work  that  you  have  been 
entrusted  with.  The  safeguards  are  against  intruders  from  outside  because  we 
are  producing  goods  in  ordnance  factories  for  the  armed  forces.  We  have 
made  these  rules  and  regulations  for  safety  because  Chittaranjan  has  been  given 
a  higher  status  than  the  others.  There  are  people  of  all  kinds  in  the  world.  We 
cannot  sit  back  and  let  someone  come  and  damage  the  plant.  All  of  us  will 
suffer  as  a  consequence.  So  I  felt  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  anyone 
who  complains  about  the  security.  I  am  told  that  the  person  who  has  made  this 
complaint  used  to  work  here  a  few  years  ago  and  was  removed  from  service 
or  he  resigned.  Now  he  keeps  writing  these  absurd  letters.  The  letter  answers 
itself  by  proving  that  the  writer  is  a  useless  person.  There  are  many  people 
who  want  that  Chittaranjan  should  be  closed  down.  That  is  why  I  said  that  I 
am  amazed  that  anyone  should  write  such  things.  You  are  doing  a  historic  job 
here.  This  man  has  formed  a  trade  union.  Now  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware 
of  it  but  I  have  been  associated  with  the  trade  union  movement  for  years.  I 
want  it  to  flourish.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  tolerate  it  if  people  with  such 
strange  views  should  form  trade  unions.  Such  organizations  can  do  nothing 
but  foment  trouble.  Nobody  is  forcing  such  people  to  remain  imprisoned  here. 
There  is  no  coercion.  [Applause]. 

Everyone  is  free  to  do  what  he  likes.  You  should  certainly  have  a  strong, 
responsible  trade  union  which  will  benefit  all  of  you.  But  I  would  like  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  it  is  our  policy  not  to  allow  outsiders  to  be  part  of  the  plant’s 
trade  union  because  they  only  create  trouble.  We  cannot  tolerate  that.  It  is  also 
our  policy  to  hold  frequent  consultations  with  the  workers  and  trade  unions  to 
ensure  their  participation  in  the  running  of  the  plant.  But  that  does  not  mean  we 
can  permit  discontented  elements  to  disrupt  the  working  of  the  plant.  Please 
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get  that  clear. 

I  like  the  trade  unions  because  we  get  a  feed  back.  The  workers  council  is 
also  a  good  thing.  But  your  welfare  is  tied  up  with  that  of  the  plant.  They  are 
not  separate.  Another  point  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  was  inflation  and 
the  rising  cost  of  the  goods  in  the  markets  here.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
ban  on  movement  of  people  working  here.  You  can  always  send  notes  to  your 
relatives  outside.  This  is  a  valuable  plant  which  has  to  be  safeguarded. 

Shri  Jagjivan  Ram,  our  Railway  Minister,  has  said  that  he  will  ask  the 
Railway  Board  to  form  a  Rs50,000  cooperative  to  control  prices.  But  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  giving  grants  to  cooperatives.  Let  me  make  that  quite  clear.  A 
cooperative  means  that  all  the  members  are  shareholders  and  free  to  run  it  as 
they  like.  They  share  in  the  profits  and  losses  alike.  A  cooperative  means  self- 
reliance.  You  can  get  loans  which  can  be  repaid  later.  I  want  a  cooperative 
society  in  every  village,  every  city,  and  every  street  in  India  so  that  the 
middleman’s  profit  is  eliminated  and  the  prices  remain  stable.  You  will  be  able 
to  control  the  prices  through  the  cooperative.  There  is  no  alternative  to  this. 
There  is  no  coercion.  But  I  cannot  understand  why  anyone  should  complain 
about  rising  prices  where  an  alternative  is  available. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  a  broader  picture.  The  engine  which  is  standing  here 
has  some  pictures  with  captions  in  English.  I  hope  in  future  they  will  be  written 
in  Hindi,  Bengali  etc.  The  captions  are  very  interesting.  They  tell  us  about  how 
iron  was  smelted  three  thousand  years  ago  and  how  the  process  gradually 
changed.  Then  there  are  pictures  depicting  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the 
power  of  steam  by  an  Englishman  as  he  watched  a  kettle  boil.  That  is  how  the 
steam  engine,  which  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  locomotive  engine,  was 
bom.  Such  small  things  have  transformed  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  industrial  revolution  brought  about  tremendous  changes.  New  sources 
of  energy  were  discovered  and  harnessed.  Before  that,  man  had  to  rely  on  his 
two  hands  or  on  beasts  of  burden.  The  appearance  of  machines  has  increased 
his  capacity  for  work  enormously.  Steam  power  has  led  to  the  invention  of 
locomotives  and  industries.  There  is  no  magic  in  all  this  but  an  awareness  of 
the  hidden  sources  of  natural  energy. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  electricity.  Everybody  has  seen  lightning  in 
the  sky.  The  only  difference  is  that  people  in  ancient  times  used  to  worship  it 
out  of  fear  and  would  seek  to  appease  the  wrath  of  nature.  Even  today  people 
bathe  in  the  river  after  an  eclipse.  Many  such  stupid  rituals  are  practised  in 
India  in  the  name  of  religion.  Even  school  children  know  why  eclipses  take 
place.  They  are  natural  phenomena  which  can  be  predicted  accurately  and  the 
duration  specified.  Then  why  are  people  stupid  enough  to  attribute  it  to  the 
planets  and  what  not?  We  must  get  out  of  those  old  mental  ruts  if  we  want  to 
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progress  and  eradicate  poverty.  A  nation’s  progress  does  not  depend  on  slogan 
mongering  but  on  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  work  hard  and  intelligently. 

As  I  was  saying,  people  used  to  be  afraid  of  lightning  and  worshipped  it. 
But  then  a  time  came  when  an  Englishman  discovered  the  currents  present  in 
the  clouds  when  he  was  flying  a  kite.  Soon  it  was  discovered  that  electricity 
can  be  produced  through  friction.  Even  if  we  rub  our  hands,  a  little  static 
electricity  is  produced.  So  power  began  to  be  generated  and  the  world  acquired 
a  great  source  of  strength.  It  was  a  major  step  forward.  We  had  entered  into 
the  age  of  electricity,  though  India  is  still  lagging  behind  the  others. 

The  world  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  atomic  age.  It  is  atomic  energy 
which  led  to  the  atom  bomb.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  bomb  but  merely  to 
harness  the  energy  which  can  serve  us.  But,  as  I  said,  we  have  not  even 
entered  the  age  of  electricity  fully  yet.  We  use  it  for  illumination,  etc.  But  we 
are  not  yet  really  in  the  age  of  electricity.  I  would  say  that  we  are  truly  in  it 
when  every  village  in  India  has  been  electrified.  We  are  trying  to  do  this. 
Electricity  will  then  provide  a  new  source  of  energy  and  small  industries  will 
come  up  in  every  village.  It  can  be  used  to  step  up  agricultural  production  as 
well.  Then  India  will  have  really  had  an  awakening. 

So,  as  I  said,  the  building  of  this  electric  engine  here  is  a  symbol  of  a  new 
age,  the  age  of  electricity.  You  can  easily  judge  how  developed  or  backward  a 
nation  is  by  the  amount  of  electricity  that  is  produced  by  that  country.  You  can 
judge  by  that  one  factor  alone,  even  if  you  do  not  know  anything  else. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  increase  power  generation  in  India.  It  is  going  up 
every  year,  though  I  feel  that  the  pace  should  be  quickened.  Electricity  is 
important  from  various  aspects,  including  the  growth  of  industries.  You  are 
working  here  and  get  paid  proper  wages  for  it.  But  you  are  doing  something 
more  valuable  than  merely  earning  your  living.  You  are  engaged  in  the  great 
task  of  ushering  in  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  plenty  in  the  country.  This  must 
give  you  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction.  Ultimately,  India  can  progress  only  when 
our  attitudes  and  thinking  become  clear  and  the  people  gain  new  skills  and 
expertise.  There  is  no  alternative  to  hard  work  and  well  thought  out  effort.  All 
the  developed  countries  of  the  world  have  depended  on  their  intelligence,  skill 
and  hard  work.  By  constantly  resorting  to  strikes  you  cannot  hope  to  progress, 
no  matter  what  your  ideology  is.  You  are  doing  great  harm  to  your  city  and 
your  country  by  such  tactics. 

India  is  a  poor  country  and  the  only  way  to  eradicate  poverty  is  to  produce 
new  wealth.  Wealth  is  not  gold  and  silver  which  are  tools  of  trade  but  the 
goods  that  are  produced  from  land  and  industries.  Wealth  is  food  grains,  cotton, 
and  all  other  consumer  goods.  The  locomotives  that  you  produce  here  constitute 
India’s  wealth.  The  more  we  produce,  the  greater  the  wealth  of  our  country 
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will  be,  and  the  more  the  share  which  will  fall  to  every  citizen  in  the  country. 
Therefore  we  must  produce  as  much  as  we  can  in  the  country  so  that  we  can 
be  self-sufficient  in  all  consumer  goods. 

We  will  be  able  to  step  up  production  only  when  we  use  electricity,  steam 
power  and  atomic  energy.  That  will  change  the  entire  pattern  of  working. 
There  will  be  less  scope  for  unskilled  labour.  We  will  need  more  and  more 
skilled  personnel.  There  are  engineers  and  managers  here.  What  is  their  specialty? 
You  have  mentioned  here  that  the  senior  officers  oppress  you.  That  is  stupid. 
They  are  qualified  engineers  with  years  of  experience  who  can  deliver  the 
goods.  You  can  build  a  plant  like  this.  But  the  men  who  can  run  it  need  years  of 
experience  and  education.  It  is  the  man  with  the  technical  knowhow  and 
experience  who  is  held  in  greater  respect  and  is  given  more  responsibilities. 

At  the  moment  we  are  concerned  about  producing  more  engineers, 
technicians  and  skilled  workers.  India's  stature  depends  on  the  number  of 
qualified  educated  human  beings  it  has  rather  than  mere  crowds  which  can 
make  a  noise.  There  are  forty  crores  of  human  beings  in  India.  But  if  they  are 
like  sheep,  they  will  count  for  nothing.  What  really  counts  is  how  many  of 
those  forty  crores  are  educated,  trained  and  qualified.  Therefore  it  is  essential 
that  education  should  spread  in  India. 

Education  is  essential  not  only  for  children  but  adults  as  well.  There  are 
various  levels  of  education.  One  is  up  to  the  primary  or  secondary  school  level, 
which  should  be  available  to  everyone.  The  other  is  technical  education  and 
training  for  some  profession.  People  must  be  trained  to  become  technicians, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  etc.  We  need  various  kinds  of  engineers,  civil 
engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  electrical  engineers,  etc.  Or  you  can  become 
doctors.  What  I  mean  is  that  you  have  to  be  trained  for  special  professions 
because  thousands  of  new  avenues  are  opening  up  in  the  country.  We  need 
people  to  run  the  plants  that  we  are  putting  up  all  over  the  country.  It  has  taken 
us  five  to  six  years  to  put  up  the  steel  plants  in  Durgapur,  Bhilai,  Rourkela,  etc. 
But  it  takes  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  to  train  the  managers  to  run  them.  We 
are  entrusting  thousands  of  crores  of  rupees  worth  of  machinery  to  them.  We 
need  skilled  people  for  that. 

We  want  every  single  boy  and  girl  to  be  properly  educated.  It  should  be 
compulsory.  We  want  education  to  be  free.  So  far  it  is  possible  only  up  to  the 
first  four  to  five  years.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  extend  it  gradually.  1  do  not 
want  that  anybody  should  be  deprived  of  education  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
The  intelligent  boys  and  girls  must  be  given  scholarships  for  higher  education. 
The  problem  is  that  we  are  spreading  ourselves  out  on  so  many  fronts  that  we 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  do  as  much  as  we  want  to  or  as  quickly  as  we 
would  like.  We  do  not  even  have  properly  trained  teachers  to  teach  all  the 
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children  in  India.  The  Five  Year  Plans  are  aimed  at  finding  a  solution  to  all  these 
problems. 

I  want  you  to  look  at  all  these  problems  in  a  broader  context.  Then  you  will 
no  longer  be  merely  workers  in  Chittaranjan  but  human  beings  engaged  in  the 
task  of  building  a  new  India.  It  enhances  your  stature.  On  an  occasion  like  the 
present  one,  when  an  electric  engine  has  been  built  for  the  first  time,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  reached  a  destination  in  our  long  pilgrimage.  So  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  we  should  be  gathered  here  to  celebrate  and  to  make  a 
fresh  resolve  to  go  ahead  with  renewed  vigour.  Nations  do  not  progress  by 
constantly  moaning  about  their  lot  but  only  by  courage,  daring,  hard  work  and 
mutual  cooperation.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But  we  are  forging  ahead 
steadily  and  are  bound  to  reach  our  goal. 

One  of  the  most  important  prerequisites  for  this  is  national  unity.  India  is  a 
vast  country  with  various  states  and  different  languages  and  religions.  There 
are  innumerable  castes  among  the  Hindus,  which  create  divisions.  We  have  to 
forge  a  bond  between  these  various  divisive  forces.  There  is  no  need  to  fight  in 
the  name  of  language,  religion  or  province.  We  should  accord  equal  respect  to 
all  of  them.  There  are  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians,  Parsis,  Buddhists, 
Jains,  etc.,  in  India.  Some  of  these  religions  are  indigenous  to  India  while 
others  came  to  our  shores  from  outside.  But  that  was  thousands  of  years  ago 
and  they  have  now  become  part  of  us.  So  we  must  treat  all  of  them  with  equal 
respect.  All  the  states,  Madras,  [West]  Bengal,  Bihar,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Punjab, 
and  Maharashtra  are  part  of  India.  We  must  work  together  as  one  large  family. 
There  are  enough  divisive  forces  in  the  country.  In  fact,  disunity  has  been  a 
vice  from  ancient  times,  which  led  again  and  again  to  India’s  downfall.  We 
want  to  root  out  that  malady  completely. 

Chittaranjan  is  a  huge  plant  in  the  public  sector  under  the  Central 
Government.  It  is  on  the  soil  of  Bengal.  But  people  have  come  from  all  over 
India  to  work  here,  which  is  quite  right.  It  has  become  a  symbol  of  India. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  our  most  urgent  priority  is  to  uplift  the  masses, 
improve  their  economic  condition  and  ensure  a  better  standard  of  living  for 
them.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  jobs  to  a  handful  of  people.  Therefore  the  harder 
we  work,  the  more  we  can  progress.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  We  will 
reap  the  fruits  of  our  labour.  But  above  all,  we  must  change  our  attitude  and 
way  of  thinking.  We  must  develop  a  scientific  temperament  because  in  this  age 
of  science,  technology  and  atomic  energy,  the  countries  which  fail  to  advance 
in  these  fields  will  fall  by  the  way  side.  That  is  why  I  am  happy  that  we  are 
taking  this  step  here  today.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet. 

Now,  it  was  my  intention  to  address  the  children  as  well  but  I  got  diverted. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  children  understood  anything  of  what  I  said.  Anyhow  I 
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would  like  to  tell  your  general  manager,  the  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Board178 
and  the  Railway  Minister,  that  the  model  train  which  is  going  to  be  presented  to 
me  will  be  sent  to  the  Bal  Bhavan  in  Delhi  so  that  the  children  may  learn 
something.  My  suggestion  to  you  is  that  you  should  make  a  museum  in  which 
you  can  display  models  of  railway  engines  and  other  scientific  things  from 
which  the  children  can  learn  something.  It  has  to  come  up  gradually.  The 
children  can  make  some  of  the  models  themselves.  It  should  be  at  an  easily 
accessible  place.  It  will  be  entertaining  as  well  as  educative.  You  should  be  able 
to  operate  the  models.179 

It  came  to  me  that  I  had  seen  a  couple  of  places  in  Europe  where  a  museum 
was  attached  to  such  large  industries.  The  boys  had  made  the  models 
themselves.  It  was  so  interesting  that  I  wanted  to  spend  hours  there.  I  had  no 
time.  We  should  do  this  here  as  well  as  in  all  our  factories.  The  children  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools  will  be  able  to  benefit  a  great  deal  and  learn 
about  the  world  of  science. 

Well,  the  schedule  has  been  upset  by  some  speakers  taking  up  too  much 
time.  I  was  the  worst  culprit.  Please  forgive  me.  I  congratulate  you  once  again 
and  hope  that  you  will  remember  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  on  your 
shoulders  in  working  here.  By  being  associated  with  such  a  historic  figure, 
your  work  gains  in  stature.  I  congratulate  all  the  workers  and  engineers  and 
hope  that  all  of  you  will  continue  to  work  with  dedication  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  and  its  people. 

Jai  Hind!180 

Translation  ends] 


178.  See  fn  171  in  this  section. 

179.  See  fn  172  in  this  section. 

180.  See  fn  173  in  this  section. 
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II.  POLITICS 
(a)  General 

27.  To  T.T.  Krishnamachari:  Swatantra  Future  Bleak1 

August  28,  1961 

My  dear  TT, 

Your  letter  of  August  26th.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  try  to  meet  me  when  you 
were  here  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  heavily  occupied,  but  I  like 
meeting  you  and  having  a  talk. 

I  had  not  seen  the  copies  of  the  two  letters  which  you  have  sent  me.  But 
J.R.D.  Tata2  wrote  to  me  about  two  weeks  ago  or  so  and  told  me  more  or  less 
what  he  has  written  to  Rajaji. 3  He  said  that  while  approving  what  the  Congress 
had  done  and  all  that  and  its  present  importance,  he  thought  that  an  opposition 
party  was  necessary  and,  therefore,  they  proposed  to  give  financial  help  to  the 
Swatantra  Party,  in  addition  to  their  helping  the  Congress.  I  sent  him  a  brief 
reply  saying  that  he  was  welcome  to  help  anybody  he  liked,  but  he  was  rather 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Swatantra  Party  had  any  chance  whatever  of 
becoming  the  opposition  party  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere.  I  thought  it  had  very 
little  chance  of  success.4 

It  is  true  that  my  reiteration  of  socialism  and  democracy  does  not  fit  in 
with  some  things  that  are  happening.  Nevertheless  1  think  that  reiteration  is  of 
some  value  both  from  the  public  point  of  view  and  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  these  favoured  gentlemen.  They  should  at  least  go  on  hearing  this. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1.  Letter  to  the  former  Finance  Minister.  NMML,  T.T.  Krishnamachari  Papers,  File  No. 
1961,  Auto.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

2.  Head  of  the  Tata  group  of  companies. 

3.  C.  Rajagopalachari.  See  SWJN/SS/70/appendix  6 1 . 

4.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  4 1 . 
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28.  For  Navy  Day5 

I  send  my  good  wishes  again  to  our  young  men  in  the  Navy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Navy  Day.  Our  Defence  Forces  function  in  close  coordination  with  our 
domestic  and  foreign  policies.  Those  policies  are  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
other  nations.  At  the  same  time,  any  policy  that  we  pursue  must  have  the 
defence,  freedom  and  integrity  of  our  country  in  the  forefront.  In  pursuing  this 
policy  we  do  not  wish  to  harm  any  one  else’s  interests.  At  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  wish  to  tolerate  any  aggressive  designs  on  us  by  others. 

Thus  we  have  to  maintain  high  standards  of  efficiency  and  integrity  in  our 
Defence  Forces  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  in  tune  with  the  moral  standards 
and  the  quest  for  peace  for  which  India  stands.  Our  men  in  the  Navy  have  kept 
up  these  high  standards.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  maintain  them  and  thus 
set  a  standard  of  service  to  our  Motherland  and  to  our  ideals  for  others  to 
follow. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


29.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Welfare  of  Aged 
Revolutionaries6 


September  15,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

Ila  Palchoudhuri7  came  to  see  me  this  afternoon.  She  told  me  about  some 
conference  of  old  revolutionaries  which  took  place  in  Delhi,  apparently  when  I 
was  abroad.  Two  points  arise. 

( 1 )  Some  of  these  old  revolutionaries  are  aged  and  in  a  bad  way  financially. 
Some  of  them  even  go  begging  in  some  places.  There  is  some  arrangement  for 
the  Centre  to  pay  them  something  and  sometimes  the  State  Governments  pay 
something.  I  do  not  know  what  we  pay  and  to  whom  we  pay  it.  It  might  be 
worthwhile  to  enquire  into  this  matter  a  little  further  and  collect  information 
about  these  old  men  and  women.  We  should  be  prepared  to  help  them  within 
reason.  I  suggest  that  you  might  have  this  information  collected. 

(2)  Ila  Palchoudhuri  told  me  that  it  has  been  decided  to  release  the  old 
Central  Tower  in  the  Andamans  and  to  keep  it  as  a  Memorial  of  the  Political 

5.  Message,  14  September  1961,  forwarded  to  Vice  Admiral  Ram  Dass  Katari,  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Staff. 

6.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

7.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Nabadwip-SC,  West  Bengal. 
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Prisoners  who  went  there.  It  is  proposed  to  put  their  names  on  a  plaque  on  the 
tower.  Apparently  thus  far  only  six  or  seven  names  have  been  selected  for  this 
purpose  although  there  are  many  more  such  persons.  You  might  try  to  collect 
the  information  about  political  prisoners  who  went  to  the  Andamans  prison. 
Some  of  our  State  Governments,  especially  West  Bengal,  might  be  able  to 
supply  this  information.  Also  some  other  State  Governments.  Possibly,  these 
old  revolutionaries  themselves  might  be  able  to  help  us  in  getting  this  information. 
After  verifying  these  names,  we  could  add  them  to  the  list  of  those  whose 
names  are  being  put  up  on  the  plaque. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


30.  To  Vibhuti  Narain  Singh:  Banaras  Visit8 


September  16,  1961 


My  dear  Vibhuti  Narainji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  1 4th  inviting  me  to  stay  with  you  when 
1  go  to  Banaras.  It  is  my  present  intention  to  go  there  about  the  3 1  st  December, 
probably  for  the  day  only.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  your  guest.  But  in  this 
matter  I  am  rather  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  Shri  Bhagwati.9 1  shall, 
therefore,  refer  you  to  him. 


Yours  sincerely, 
J.  Nehru 


31.  To  Hifzur  Rehman:  Elections  during  Ramzan10 

September  23,  1961 

My  dear  Hifzur  Rehman, 

Your  letter  of  20th  September  about  the  dates  for  polling  in  the  election.  Before 
considering  this  matter,  we  consulted  several  persons,  including  Hafiz 
Mohammad  Ibrahim.11  There  was  not  much  choice  because  we  cannot  have 

8.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Banaras.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/6 1-PMP,  Sr  No  2-A  (Part  II). 

9.  For  the  Malaviya  Centenary  Celebrations,  see  item  95. 

10.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Uttar  Pradesh,  Secretary  of  the  Jamiat-ul 
Ulama-i-Hind;  address:  Gali  Qasim  Jan,  Delhi. 

1 1 .  Minister  of  Irrigation. 
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elections  too  early  as  arrangements  will  not  be  complete.  We  cannot  have  them 
after  a  certain  date  as  this  will  upset  other  arrangements  of  the  election  of  the 
President,  etc.  Ramzan  lasts  for  a  whole  month  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
polling  out  of  that  month.  Hafiz  Mohd.  Ibrahim  told  me  that  provided  we  keep 
away  from  the  last  days  of  Ramzan,  this  will  not  matter.  After  all,  the  polling 
itself  is  not  a  great  burden  and  polling  booths  are  easily  accessible.  Voters  can 
go  in  the  morning  to  the  nearest  booth  and  poll.12 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


32.  To  O.  Pulla  Reddi:  !NS  Vikrant13 

The  date  of  my  departure  from  Bombay  for  England  has  now  been  changed 
somewhat.  I  shall  now  be  leaving  on  the  3rd/4th  night.  Thus,  I  shall  not  be  in 
Bombay  on  the  4th  November.  I  propose  to  go  to  Bombay  on  the  3rd  afternoon 
and  catch  the  All  plane  late  that  night. 

If  I  can  participate  in  any  function  in  connection  with  the  INS  Vikrant  on 
the  3rd  afternoon  in  Bombay,  I  shall  gladly  do  so.  The  programme  that  has 
been  sent  to  me  however  begins  at  8  a.m.  This  means  that  I  must  reach  Bombay 
the  night  before,  that  is,  on  the  2nd.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  this.  The  earliest  I 
can  reach  Bombay  will  be  about  mid-day  on  the  3rd  November. 


(b)  Indian  National  Congress 

(i)  General 


33.  At  the  CPP14 

:  WT  4dc||ifl  JFTT? 

^  ^  1 #rr !,  ^TTOTT  I  [...]  Draft  Plan  <TT 

7f5T  sft  MRUM  I  ffelT  SJT,  OT  'TT  srgTT  I  3W 

TTt  ■3TTT  [...]  sin eft 

1 2.  See  also  SWJN/SS/70/items  42-44. 

13.  Note  to  the  Defence  Secretary,  12  October  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  8/191/61-PMH,  Sr.  No. 
5-A. 

14.  Participation  in  discussion,  21  August  1961.  NMML,  AICC  Speeches,  Tape  No.  59  (i) 
and  (ii). 
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?TOt  *pRFff  felT  TOTt  t,  T#TT  felT  TO%  I  Tt  TOT  33Ff  I  Those  who  want 
to  postpone  this  now.  3TT  FTT  TOT  T%  it  Tit  ?  TTT  Tit  TOTT  TtT  TO  li  i 
Tit  I  TFF>  c^D|iiJ|l,  Tt  TOTt  I  tt  postpone  TTf  Tt  FIT  TOFf  I  [Counting]  19  #T 
Tt  qiscl  i  TTft  Tit  3RT  TO,  [Counting]  TOT,  -TR  19  TTT^t  TO%  %  TO  if  3TR  HM 

Tift  713%  %,  it  groft  if  ttt  tttto  i  sfR  ttt?  tot,  ft  tft  tot  it  it  i  Well, 

yes,  you  can  fix  another  date  if  you  like;  what  other  date? 


From  the  floor:  23rd  or  24th? 

TTOWItf  :  [...]  #1  iff  TOt  Ttt  TTOT  TTOT  it  Tif  1 1  TOT  TOT ^tt15  -3TT  T# 
TT>  i,  Cabinet  T?t  TO  TTtft  i  TTOt  Public  Enterprises  HT  1  TTt  -3TT  TO^l  TT 
Tit,  Tif  1 1  TIT  TFT  TOlf  TlfeFTTT  T?  TTB  Ministers  TFT  TT  ?l  1 1 

TTft  ftfTTT  1 1  TOlf  Hungarian  WT  TFT  TT  #  t,  Tt#T  ftr  T?  ffFf  I 

aflT  f  TOT  T§TT  TO#  TTF  %  Tt-#T  ftT  TO  I 

From  the  floor:  25  #  #  I  TO  StOTT  I 

O 

TTTFTOTT  %T  :  TTO  #TT  I  Cabinet  #f#T  it  I  fTO  TOT?  TO  I  TO  ft  TFT,  25 
Tit  TO  ft  I  25th,  right,  Friday,  Tit  6  TOT  ##  fTO  I  TTT  TTT  5  TOT  Ft#  I 

[Translation  begins 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Shall  we  have  tea? 

Yes,  it  is  true  there  are  very  few  people  present.  As  you  think  proper.  [...] 
Last  year  we  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  Draft  Plan.  Now  this  is  in 
greater  detail,  not  so  much  in  principle  but  a  few,  eh?  All  right,  tell  me,  those 
who  would  like  to  postpone  this  meeting,  please  put  up  your  hands.  Those 
who  want  to  postpone  this  now.  Are  you  putting  up  your  hand  or  not?  Cannot 
make  out  if  he  is  voting  or  not.  Excuse  me,  those  who  want  to  postpone  this, 
please  put  up  your  hands.  [Counting].  Nineteen,  and  those  who  are  for  continuing 
the  meeting  just  now?  [Counting].  Five,  so  the  meeting  is  adjourned.  Now 
what?  Yes,  yes,  please  have  your  tea.  Well,  yes,  you  can  fix  another  date  if  you 
like.  What  other  date? 


15.  Gulzarilal  Nanda,  Minister  for  Planning,  Labour  and  Employment. 

16.  Ferenc  Munnich. 
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From  the  floor:  23rd  or  24th. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  can  have  it  whenever  you  like.  There  is  no  special  need 
for  me  to  be  present.  Nandaji17  has  not  been  able  to  come  today  because  he  has 
a  Cabinet  Committee  meeting  on  Public  Enterprises.  So  I  do  not  know  if  I  will 
be  able  to  come.  It  is  difficult.  Now,  you  see,  some  Ministers  from  Pakistan 
are  coming  here  day  after  tomorrow.  I  have  to  meet  them.  Then  the  day  after 
that  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister18  is  coming  for  two  to  three  days  and  I  will 
be  tied  up  with  him. 

From  the  floor:  There  is  some  programme  on  the  25th. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sure  there  must  be,  25th?  All  right,  Friday,  same  time, 
about  6  o'clock.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  is  at  5  o'clock. 


Translation  ends] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  [...]  The  first  thing  is  certain  basic  approaches.  Do  we 
agree?  For  instance,  Professor  Ranga’s  approach  is  basically  different.19  It  is 
not  related  to  this  approach  at  all.  He  calls  it  a  perspective  approach  to  change. 
May  be  so  if  we  are  clear  about  the  approach  as  we  do.  I  mean  to  say,  we  have 
been  following  a  certain  approach  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  First  Plan.  It 
has  been  filled  in,  it  has  been  slightly  varied,  but  the  basic  approach  has  been 
the  same  and  having  accepted  that  we  consider,  well,  big  things  like  the  relative 
importance  in  connection  with  our  agriculture  and  industry,  between  big  industry 
and  small  industry.  These  are  basic  things  and  the  particular  problems  that  we 
have  to  face.  One  particular  problem,  which  always  comes  up,  is  certain 
dilemmas  that  we  have  to  face. 

Two  dilemmas  I  point  out  to  you.  One  is  regional  distribution  of  industry. 
Now  any  pure-blooded  economist  will  say  that  you  must  develop  industry 
where  it  pays  you  most  to  develop  it,  regardless  of  region;  help  the  region  in 
other  ways,  but  do  not  put  an  industry  in  a  region  where  it  will  be  under 
handicap,  because  you  do  not  go  ahead  that  way.  Now  that  conflict  was  a 
demand  for  distribution  of  industry  regionally  and  there  is  a  dilemma.  Obviously, 

17.  See  fn  15  in  this  section. 

1 8.  See  fn  16  in  this  section. 

1 9.  For  the  speech  by  N.G.  Ranga.  President  of  the  Swatantra  Party,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Third  Five  Year  Plan  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  21  August,  see  LokSabhci  Debates ,  Second 
Series,  Vol.  57, 21  August-  1  September  1961,  cols  7039-7040.  ForNehru's  speech  in  the 
Lok  Sabha  initiating  the  debate,  see  item  1 . 
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there  are  some  industries,  which  have  to  be  put  where  they  have  the  raw 
material  and  something  else.  You  cannot  have  easily  a  steel  plant  whore  there  is 
no  iron  ore,  no  coal,  etc.  So  there  are  other  industries  which  have  to  depend  on 
other  factors,  to  some  extent  climatic  factors.  For  instance  if  we  have  precision 
plants  as  we  do  require  nowadays,  climate  is  of  importance.  If  it  is  too  hot, 
then  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  thing  made.  Take  machine  tools.  Now, 
machine  tools  have  to  be  precise  to  whatever  it  may  be  1/1 0000th  of  an  inch; 
well,  heat  and  cold  changes  will  make  a  difference.  We  were  discussing  only 
the  other  day  with  one  of  our  air  force  officers.  He  has  just  come  back  from 
Russia,  very  able  man,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  making  these  aircraft 
they  have  to  be  so  precise  that  the  slightest  wee  difference  that  you  cannot 
notice  may  lead  to  the  engine  not  [working].  It  is  difficult  to  put  that  factory 
there.  There  are  not  many  places  where  you  can  place  it  where  climatic 
conditions  prevail,  like  Bangalore  [...]  Hyderabad  [...]  extremes  that  we  have  in 
North  India.  We  cannot  have  them  in  the  mountains,  electric  power,  this  and 
that.  So  this  dilemma  presents  itself.  Of  course  one  tries  to  spread  them  out  but 
where?  One  cannot  simply  put  a  factory  somewhere  which  does  not  run 
profitably,  economically,  because  that  is  a  burden.  It  is  easier  almost,  it  is 
easier  to  put  it  in  another  place  and  send  all  the  profit  to  the  place  you  want  to 
develop,  At  least  you  are  producing  something  and  the  other  place,  every  place 
can  develop  in  some  way  or  other.  Of  course,  this  applies  to  major  factories. 
Now  normally  in  all  our  major  factories,  major  plants,  experts  are  sent  to  choose 
the  sites.  Suppose  Russians  are  going  to  put  something,  or  the  Czechs  or 
whoever  it  is,  the  Americans,  they  go  all  over  India,  they  make  voluminous 
statements  as  to  the  effect  of  various  things,  temperature,  climate,  so  many, 
how  much  dust  there  is  there,  how  much  water  is  available,  what  the  soil  is 
like,  all  kinds  of  steps,  they  go  to  each  and  give  marks  to  each  place  about  rain, 
about  how  much  dryness  there  is  how  much  humidity  there  is,  how  mulch 
dust  there  is,  the  dust  there  is  also  important  [...]  because  UP  does  not  have 
these. 

Naini  was  their  second  or  third  choice.  First  choice  was  I  think  Durgapur. 
Now  Durgapur  is  a  very  good  place  but  over  crowded  it  has  become.  We  said, 
why  go  to  Durgapur,  go  to  Naini.  We  sent  them  back  to  examine  the  place  and 
they  said  no,  there  is  too  much  dust  in  Naini.  Now  what  I  am  to  do?  We  cannot 
have  too  much  dust,  not  enough  trees  about,  yes  it  will  grow,  the  trees,  in  25  or 
30  years  it  will  be  a  place.  We  were  simply  compelled  to  go  to  Durgapur 
against  all  our  wishes  and  will.  Because  they  said  this  was  the  only  suitable 
place.  I  think  they  were  Russians  then  and  this  kind  of  thing  happens.  He 
cannot  easily  ignore  what  advice  they  give  us.  First  of  all,  there  is  no  bias,  they 
have  no  particular  bias  in  favour  of  any  particular  State,  they  simply  recommend 
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something,  which  they  think  is  good;  and  as  they  are  going  to  make  it,  if  we 
stop  the  job  by  not  accepting  their  advice,  well  they  may  put  this  against  any 
failure  in  future.  We  cannot  take  that  responsibility.  So  that,  this  kind  of  dilemma 
comes  often.  We  have  got  a  paper  in  the  Planning  Commission  by  one  of  the 
MIT  men  who  wrote  this  very  strongly:  go  to  the  most  suitable  place,  do  not 
be  pushed  aside  from  that  choice  because  of  regional  considerations;  wrote 
very  strongly  about  it.  Help  the  regional  considerations  in  other  ways,  but  do 
not  put  a  plant  somewhere  where  it  will  not  give  the  best  results  from  the 
national  point  of  view.  Still,  we  cannot  ignore  regional  considerations,  we  are 
pushed  here  and  there,  and  to  some  extent  we  try  to  satisfy  them. 

Then  again,  there  is  this  question,  a  very  important  question,  which  a 
Committee  is  considering,  of  money  flowing  to  where  there  is  money.  Like 
water  finding  a  level,  money  also  goes  in  that  direction  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prevent  it  going  there,  except  that  is,  unless  you  do  it  at  the  cost  of  some 
works.  You  stop  that  work,  where  you  can  stop  money  going.  There  is  nothing 
being  done,  you  do  not  want  to  stop  the  work,  you  want  something  happening. 
You  can  equalize  that  by  various  other  ways,  taxation,  thus  taking  away  profit, 
whatever  you  like,  but  to  some  extent,  that  thing  occurs.  However,  we  hope  to 
have  a  good  report  from  that  Committee.  [...] 

'dcIlfWM  -31TO&  3mt  %  ft  cm  f3TT  I  postpone  cfT 

it  TIFT  fTT  UrT,  ^25mtTTitmfttltitit#, 

mfcTT  tmtS,  eft  3m  Tim  ft  lit  I  eft  *t  ’ft  WT  ITT  icTT  f  I 


Comment  from  the  floor:  [...]. 

'jlcilfHelld  %TT  :  [...]  ITcT  tFt  3mTTT  imi  I  #nf  ift  SPlf  fti  I  sit  mi-m 
%  Wit  *1,  'Jiiltk  1 1  3m  ^m  tTcf  3PTf  %  %ft  h-ji i«t  t  ftm^  im  ettf  im  plant  lit 
I,  Hit  eft  I§cT  I  3ftT  if  eft,  W  lit  I,  if  eft  H1W  I,  ctfim  it  mim  I#  I, 
it  IgcT  Tg?Tfm  province  t  1%  ifti  1%  mi'i  %  ,  iti  ITT!  t,  fti  IT?t  I 1  Tmi 
mi3l  TgSllflcrl  t  B'JWM  *f  I  trtp  Iflf,  TTcf  TJIT  %  I§cT  1%  plants  %  fifTT 
I  'TO  3TT  I,  TpTfm  lif  I  I  ITfi  Ifm  ifti  TTcF-^mT  if  ^  TTI  if  % 

Iff  TgSTfm  province  iff  ft  ^TRTT  I  3IW  f  i  it  3TTqit  statistically  it  3nwt 
figures  fteft  t,  it  IfT  depend  r-bJi  t  farmer  f7,  agriculturist  I7  stT7 
secondly,  on  small  industries  it  if#  ft  I  it  deleft  I,  3mR#  If#  I  Tt#  iff, 
3TIT  tiff  SFlf fit I f#  flft IfT  plant  [...]  3m  Iff mfe TTli %  W51  ftcTT %,  f#f 
iff,  litfo  f#f-fmt  ITT#  3t#TI ft# %  IdTTIli,  iTT#t  I  ##I 

itt  Tim  ft  mm  iff  ftm,  fur,  it  firr,  fti  fur  3Tm#  employ  ft  lit  1 1 
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From  the  floor:  ^Jofto  •hci-h  ETft  ft  ft  | 

EEERETE  ft?R> :  EEft  ETft  ft  %  ?Jofto  TER  ^Jofto  ETft  T?R  f%FR  Rift  -3ftT  RETTft, 
RtftT^R  eft  ERE  ERT  :3RKT  ft  results  EEft  REEft  qftRT  fftft  |  [...] 

ERR  ft  REt  ^HRtft  5Jofto  %  EJE  :RTET  EEE  ERft  ERT  1 1  ftREft  I  ftft  ?Rlftf 
EEft  Rgf  I  E#T  ftft  ft  fftftftft  ft  I  TR  Eft  fft-^REE  *R  ft  ERft  TEE,  ERR 
ft  fftftft  TEEftt  ftfft  ft  fft  fftl  5RcR  Eft  ft  |  fftft  ERT  ft  ET?ft  | 

From  the  floor:  cEETft  ft  Eft  |,  ^nft  ftf  Eft  I  Eft  ERft  ft  fftftR  |  fft 

EEE  ft  ERT  1 1 

EEERHTE  ft?R:  fE  Efftf  ET  TEE  ETftf  Eflft  ET,  fftftf  accidents  ft  Eft  t  TR 
?EE  RSR  EftETE  ftf  HEEJ  EE  I  fftEEE  Eft?T  ft  ft  I  EEEft  EERRE  I  ERft  ERE  | 

[Translation  follows: 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Nandaji,  just  before  you  arrived,  it  was  decided  to  postpone 
this  meeting  today  and  to  hold  it  on  the  25th.  I  am  just  talking  to  them  generally 
while  everyone  is  having  tea.  Now  that  tea  is  over,  I  shall  also  finish. 

[Comment  from  the  floor] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  [. . .]  I  have  often  told  people  that  it  is  obvious  that  there  will 
be  quarrels  about  the  big  plants  etc.  Now  take  a  state  like  the  Punjab  which  has 
hardly  any  big  plants — it  has  many  small  ones,  it  has  Bhakra,  but  that  can 
hardly  be  counted  as  a  plant — and  yet  it  is  a  very  progressive  and  well  developed 
state,  in  fact  the  most  prosperous  State  in  the  country.  Then  there  is  Bihar, 
which  is  full  of  big  plants  and  still  remains  backward.  So  merely  putting  up  a 
plant  or  two  cannot  make  a  State  prosperous.  Actually,  the  figure  that  you 
obtain  statistically  depends  far  more  on  the  farmer,  the  agriculturist,  and  on 
small  industries  spread  out  over  a  large  area.  If  small  industries  are  spread  out, 
they  increase  the  income  of  the  people.  To  fight  for  one  big  plant ...  No  doubt, 
a  big  plant  has  many  advantages  because  it  has  to  have  ancillaries,  small  industries 
and  gradually  they  come  up.  But  it  may  give  employment  at  the  most  to  two  or 
three  thousand  people. 

From  the  floor:  UP  always  gets  the  least. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  may  be  so,  but  if  UP  and  Bihar  were  to  pay  more 
attention  to  agriculture,  they  would  have  got  quicker  results,  yes...  The  people 
of  Punjab  work  much  harder  compared  to  the  people  of  UP,  they  are  clever  at 
mechanical  jobs  and  are  good  with  their  hands.  You  will  find  that  all  over  India, 
it  is  the  Sikhs  who  drive  taxis. 

From  the  floor:  They  are  the  ones  who  earn  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
consume  too;  they  do  the  work  because  they  are  physically  strong. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  [...]  It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  on  those  hill  roads.  There 
have  been  many  accidents  on  the  road  to  Badrinath.  The  roads  are  very  bad  in 
Himachal  Pradesh  too. 


Translation  ends] 


34.  At  the  CPP  Executive20 

Ban  on  Political  use  of  Religious  Places 
Govt,  to  watch  effect  of  New  Measures:  Nehru 

New  Delhi,  August  24.  The  question  of  banning  the  use  of  religious  places  for 
political  purposes  and  the  advisability  of  disqualifying  ex-rulers  entitled  to  privy 
purses  from  contesting  elections  were  discussed  by  the  executive  of  the 
Congress  Parliamentary  Party  yesterday.  Pandit  Nehru  was  in  the  chair. 

One  of  the  members  had  proposed  that  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Act  should  be  amended  with  a  view  to  banning  the  use  of  religious  places  for 
political  purposes.  Opinion,  it  is  understood,  was  divided  on  whether  such  an 
amendment  should  be  sponsored  at  this  stage. 

Pandit  Nehru  is  said  to  have  pointed  out  that  while  he  agreed  with  the 
principle  behind  it,  they  could  wait  and  see  how  the  amendments  now  being 
made  to  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  to 
penalise  communal  propaganda  worked.  Sometimes,  gurdwaras  had  been  used 
for  political  purposes,  Pandit  Nehru  is  understood  to  have  said  and  added  that 
they  need  not  give  effect  to  the  proposal  at  this  stage  because  it  might  give  an 
impression,  particularly  to  Akalis,  that  the  Congress  was  doing  this  in  order  to 
derive  some  political  advantage. 


20.  Report  of  meeting  held  on  23  August  1961.  National  Herald ,  25  August  1961,  p.  4. 
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On  Mr  Surendra  Mahanty’s21  proposal  in  regard  to  privy  purse  holders 
being  barred  from  contesting  elections,  Pandit  Nehru  is  understood  to  have 
observed  that  the  Government  did  not  want  to  go  back  upon  the  promise  made 
to  the  former  rulers  about  privy  purse.  Already,  he  said,  in  some  cases,  the 
privy  purses  had  been  reduced  at  the  time  of  succession  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties. 

Pandit  Nehru,  however,  expressed  the  hope  that  ex-rulers  would  be  wise 
enough  to  have  their  privy  purses  gradually  reduced. 

The  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  the  general  body  of  the  party  might  go 
into  the  proposal  of  Mr  Mahanty. 


35.  At  the  CPP22 

Friends  and  Comrades, 

It  is  always  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  to  say,  whether  to  say  on  the  side  of 
too  much  or  too  little,  or  strike  a  balance  between  the  two.  Obviously,  although 
this  meeting  was  supposed  to  be  a  private  meeting  and  the  press  is  not  present, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  really  private  when  so  many  people  are  present  and 
therefore  one  cannot  speak  completely  frankly  about  talks,  about  confidential 
talks,  one  has  had.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say  too  little  is  also  bad  because  then 
it  loses  all  content.  So  I  shall  try  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  two. 

First  of  all,  1  find,  I  have  not  seen  many  newspapers  but  I  have  looked  at 
some  newspapers  since  I  came  here.  For  the  past  few  days  I  find  that  a  story 
has  been  built  up  of  grave  conflicts  at  the  Belgrade  Conference.  Well,  that  is  a 
great  and  gross  exaggeration.  There  were  differences  of  opinion  chiefly  at  the 
committee  level,  because  committees  were  appointed,  official  committees,  but 
there  were  remarkably  few  differences  or  rather  there  were  differences  naturally 
but  they  did  not  lead  to  any  heated  debate  or  anything. 

The  first  question  that  came  up  before  us  there  was  what  priority  we 
should  give  to  the  world  situation  vis-a-vis  the  colonial  situation.  I  was  saying 
that  one  question  was  of  the  relative  emphasis  that  should  be  paid  to  the  world 
situation  or  to  the  colonial  situation  and  every  one  of  us  present  there  had 
strong  opinions  about  colonialism  obviously.  Many  of  the  countries  there  had 
themselves  experienced  colonialism,  nearly  all,  in  some  form  or  other,  and 
naturally  we  wanted  to  lay  a  great  stress  on  it,  which  we  did,  all  of  us.  But  in 
view  of  the  development  of  the  world  situation,  and  almost  the  question  of  war 

21.  From  Orissa. 

22.  Speech,  12  September  1961.  NMML,  A1CC  Tape  No.  60  (i)  and  (ii). 
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and  peace,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  to  some  others,  that  they  have  to  be  rather 
separated  from  the  context  of  the  colonial  situation  and  dealt  with  firmly  and 
separately  to  emphasize  it.  That  did  not  mean  less  emphasis  on  the  colonial 
situation,  but  putting  something  which  was  the  immediate  danger  first.  Otherwise 
there  was  a  danger  of  getting  lost  in  a  huge,  long  resolution  from  which  one 
paragraph  may  deal  with  this  and  nineteen  other  paragraphs  may  deal  with 
nineteen  other  things.  Here  again,  here  is  this  difference:  they  argued  about  this 
in  the  committee,  colonial  officials  committee,  for,  I  do  not  know,  for  three 
hours.  When  it  came  up  to  the  main  conference  it  took  about  five  minutes,  this 
question,  and  there  was  hardly  any  argument.  They  agreed  and  we  had  a  separate 
resolution  on  the  war  situation. 

Then  again  in  a  conference  of  this  type,  almost  every  country  has  its  own 
private  troubles.  You  might  say  our  private  trouble  from  that  point  of  view  is 
Goa.  Somebody  else’s  private  trouble  is  something  else,  Indonesia’s  is  West 
Irian  and  so  on,  Africa  and  elsewhere,  every  country  has  its  own.  Now,  as 
usually  happens,  a  kind  of  list  is  made  of  all  this,  with  the  result  again  that  the 
more  important  questions  are  rather  put  at  the  same  level  as  the  less  important 
ones.  We  have  never  tried  to  push  in  Goa  in  these  things,  simply  because  of 
this,  because  our  general  attitude  has  been  to  concentrate  on  important  colonial 
matters.  Now  today,  the  important  colonial  matters  are  African,  nearly  all.  In 
the  west,  of  course,  is  Angola,  the  Portuguese  colony,  and  in  the  north,  Algeria, 
in  the  north  of  Africa;  these  are  the  most  important  things.  Our  own  inclination 
is  to  lay  stress  on  the  important  things.  Of  course,  you  can  mention  the  other 
ones  too,  but  making  a  long  list  does  not  create  a  powerful  impression  in  the 
public  mind.  Ultimately,  here  too,  a  kind  of  balance  was  struck  as  you  might 
have  seen.  And  then  there  are  questions,  like  disarmament,  which  are  very 
important  and  intimately  connected  with  the  problem  of  war  and  peace.  These 
were  three  important  things. 

Now,  while  we  were  at  Belgrade,  the  Soviet  Government  announced  its 
decision  to  have  another  test,  a  nuclear  test,  and  in  fact  two  days  later  they  had 
it.  Now,  that  did  come  as  a  shock  to  most  of  us  there,  and  the  Soviet 
Government’s  long  and  very  elaborate  explanation  and  apologia  were  not  enough 
to  convince  many  of  us.  Nevertheless,  as  you  might  have  seen,  something  was 
said  about  it,  but  not  very  much,  and  not  many  persons  referred  to  it  in  their 
speeches.  Some  did.  All  these  African  heads  of  states  hardly  referred  to  it: 
because  they  were  so  absorbed  in  their  own  difficulties,  they  were  not  interested 
in  some  distant  bomb  explosion  somewhere.  But  it  did  come  as  a  shock  to 
most  people  there. 

I  think  that  the  Conference  was,  taking  all  in  all,  a  good  conference,  which 
has  produced  some  beneficial  results,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  went  there.  One 
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cannot  expect  too  much  from  a  conference  of  this  kind  where  twenty-five 
heads  of  states  are  present.  Heads  of  states  are  usually  very  sensitive  and  it  is 
not  particularly  easy  to  deal  with  them  because  they  may  get  irritated  at  some 
lack  of  attention,  or  something  or  the  other,  for  not  being  given  full  opportunities. 
The  result  was  very  tiring  procedures,  exceedingly  tiring,  the  same  thing  repeated 
again  and  again;  and  something  that  could  be  done  in  about  ten  minutes,  taking 
about  two  hours  to  decide.  And  first  of  all,  each  person  having  a  go  at  a  long 
speech,  and  twenty-five  long  speeches,  absorbed  most  of  the  time,  and  not 
much  is  left  for  anything  else  to  be  done.  But  these  are  the  procedures  in  these 
conferences.  They  follow  to  some  extent  United  Nations  procedures,  which 
they  should  not  do  wholly  I  think;  partly  they  have  to  do  it,  but  they  have  got 
used  to  that,  many  of  them  having  gone  there. 

Now,  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  meeting  was  held  at  Belgrade.  Belgrade 
[Yugoslavia]  was  the  only  European  country  represented  in  the  Conference. 
Belgrade,  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  it  had  suffered  much  during  the  war.  It  was 
never  a  big  city,  it  was  a  moderate  city,  and  it  has  suffered  much.  Since  then  it 
has  been  built  up  fairly  well,  and  during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  that  is, 
after  the  decision  had  been  taken  to  have  this  conference,  the  Yugoslavian 
authorities  and  especially  President  Tito  decided  to  clean  up  Belgrade  and  build 
it  up;  and  they  built  it  up  like  a  bride  for  a  marriage.  First  of  all,  they  built  up — 
I  do  not  mean  really  bunting  and  this  and  that — they  removed  every  slum  from 
the  city,  just  swept  it  away,  and  made  it  a  park,  took  all  the  people  somewhere 
else  no  doubt.  Of  course,  they  have  been  building,  but  for  the  moment  there 
was  not  a  slum  left  in  the  city.  It  is  a  city  of,  I  think,  about  800,000.  All  the 
roads  were  widened,  big  trees  uprooted  and  put  down  somewhere  else,  better 
roads,  wider  roads,  better  lighting,  and  altogether  many  new  and  small  parks 
created,  all  in  three  months:  surprising  what  one  can  do  in  three  months’  time, 
if  you  are  bent  on  it.  Of  course,  they  spent  a  very  large  sum  of  money;  I  do  not 
know,  but  reports  have  appeared  they  have  spent  five  million  pounds  just  for 
the  city  of  Belgrade,  just  widening  streets.  Five  million  pounds  is,  well,  about, 
I  do  not  know,  six  crore  [rupees].  It  is  quite  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  But 
they  did  make  Belgrade  clean-looking,  attractive,  a  pleasant  city.23 

Of  course,  apart  from  that,  they  are  building  a  new  Belgrade  nearby,  a  new 
city,  rather  an  official  city  like  New  Delhi,  and  there  they  put  up  their  principal 
secretariat  building,  not  for  this  conference,  I  mean  previously.  They  have 
been  building  it  for  some  years.  Now  it  is  completed.  This  is  a  magnificent 


23.  Nehru  pointed  out  these  details  to  Sham  Nath,  the  Mayor  of  Delhi,  in  item  266,  and  again 
in  Kanpur,  see  item  9. 
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structure,  enormous  and  very  ornate.  It  has,  apart  from  the  big  rooms,  it  has  a 
thousand  other  rooms,  and  down  below  a  magnificent  hall  of  marble  and  various 
coloured  stones  like  marble  but  not  marble,  like  a  posh  hotel,  and  rooms  for 
Marshal  Tito  and  others,  and  then  the  Cabinet  members,  each  one  of  them,  and 
a  thousand  other  rooms.  So  you  can  imagine  the  size  of  it.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  they  have  spent  on  it,  but  they  spent  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  There 
is  a  tendency  there  which  Marshal  Tito  shares  very  much,  a  tendency  to  do 
things  in  an  ornate  way,  in  rather  showy  way.  Anyhow,  they  went  all  out  to 
make  this  Conference  a  success,  in  small  things  and  big  things. 

Remember,  they  had  to  deal  with  a  very  large  number  of  people  who  came 
there.  Our  delegation,  Indian  delegation,  consisted  of  five  persons  including 
me,  four  apart  from  me,24  plus  we  added  our  Ambassador  there  to  it,  local 
Ambassador.25  The  other  delegations — I  think  ours  was  the  smallest  out  of  the 
twenty-five  delegations — probably  the  largest  two  were  Morocco  and  Indonesia, 
which  ran  into  fifty  or  sixty  persons  plus  twenty  or  thirty  gathered  there; 
altogether  in  the  list,  the  Indonesian  delegation  were  a  hundred  persons.  Morocco 
is  a  little  more  than  a  hundred,  and  almost  every  delegation  twenty-five,  thirty, 
forty.  I  do  not  know  how  they  housed  so  many  people,  and  there  they  were. 
And  all  these  persons  having  to  be  provided  with  cars,  etc. — I  believe,  about 
several  thousand  expensive  cars  for  the  occasion,  several  thousand  cars.  A 
vast  sum  of  money  and  that  all  these  heads  of  states,  the  number  of  outriders, 
and  motorcycle  outriders  and  cars,  before  and  after,  it  was  a  very  expensive 
thing.  I  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  outriders,  but  they  would  not  agree.  Well,  this  is 
all  the  propriety  part;  the  actual  work  part  was  there,  worked  very  hard  there, 
committees,  and  the  last  night  we  worked,  the  Conference  ended  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  or  in  the  night,  as  you  like  to  put  it,  and  we  came  home  about 
half  past  three,  and  I  had  to  leave  at  seven  o’clock  for  Moscow.  And  one  day 
the  Committee — I  was  in  the  Committee,  and  others  were  there,  our  Defence 
Minister,  the  Secretary-General — it  went  on  till  five  o’clock  in  the  morning;  all- 
night  session,  from  afternoon  the  whole  night,  till  next  morning. 

One  virtue  of  going  to  these  places  is,  of  course,  one  meets  people;  there 
were  all  these  new  heads  of  state  and  old  ones.  There  were,  among  the  languages 
represented,  the  language  probably  covering  most  people  was  French,  more 
than  English.  French  was  about  eleven  or  twelve;  English  about  seven  or  eight; 
but  Arabic  was  very  widely  represented  and  spoken.  In  fact,  the  Arab  countries 
there  represented  nearly  half  the  Conference,  out  of  twenty-five.  I  do  not  know, 

24.  The  Indian  delegation  included,  among  others,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon,  the  Defence  Minister, 

and  R.K.  Nehru,  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA. 

25.  J.N.  Khosla. 
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about  eleven  were  Arab,  although  one  delegate,  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,"6  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  quietly  pointed  out  that  India  by  virtue  of  her  size  and 
population  was  bigger  than  all  the  rest  put  together  there.  I  could  not  say 
much.  Well,  [in]  this,  all  these  conferences,  the  Arab  countries,  by  virtue  of 
their  numbers  alone,  form  a  big  bloc  in  the  Conference.  Whatever  subject 
comes  up  in  which  they  are  interested,  there  is  a  solid  bloc.  Among  the  Arab 
countries  there  have  been  certain  conflicts  and  difference  of  opinion.  On  the 
one  side,  there  was  Tunisia,  which  was  supposed  to  be  pro-French,  pro-West, 
but  ever  since  the  Bizerta  incident,  which  was  a  bad  blow  to  Tunisia,  they  have 
swung  around  and  become  friendly  with  those  who  had  opposed  the  Arab 
League,  now  UAR,  and  others.  On  the  other  side  was  Iraq:  it  also  was  separate, 
but  on  these  questions  anyhow  they  were  fully  with  the  United  Arab  League 
and  other  Arab  countries.  So,  all  the  Arab  countries  were  more  or  less  a  solid 
group,  feeling  strongly  about  various  things  and  feeling  most  strongly  on  the 
question  of  Israel.  On  that  question  there  was  no  room  for  argument,  just  a 
solid  emotional  upsurge  about  it.  One  can  understand  it,  but  it  does  not  help 
very  much  in  thinking  out  any  possible  solution  of  it.  There  was  among  the 
heads  of  state,  as  you  know,  there  was  the  new  President  of  the  Algerian 
Provisional  Government.  A  person  who  struck  me  very  favourably,  Mr  Khedda,27 
a  young  man  in  his  early  forties,  quiet,  spoke  in  a  restrained  way,  because  one 
had  been  given  the  impression  that  he  is  a  wild  young  man  and  the  other  fellow, 
who  was  Farhat  Abbas,  had  been  pushed  out.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a 
very  quiet-spoken,  quiet,  thinking  man,  but  strong  young  man  in  his  ideas. 

[As  for]  the  head  of  the  Tunisian  government,  Mr  [Habib]  Bourguiba, 
somehow  or  other,  we  had  not  been  very  close  to  the  Tunisian  Government  for 
the  last  three  to  four  years,  two  to  three  years  since  they  have  become 
independent.  There  was  no  reason  for  it,  no  real  reason  on  our  part,  but  in  fact 
we  had  helped  the  Tunisian  people  long  before  independence  for  many  years, 
here  and  elsewhere.  So  we  were  much  surprised  when  President  Bourguiba 
suddenly  started  saying  things,  two  to  three  years  ago,  which  were  needlessly 
irritating  to  India.  It  was  about  Kashmir.  There  is  no  reason  for  him  to  say  that. 
They  should  have  told  us,  but  delivering  public  speeches — and  so  we  were  not 
terribly  close  to  each  other,  although  there  was  nothing  wrong  about  it.  But,  as 
I  said,  President  Bourguiba  has  had,  in  regard  to  Bizerta,  [. . .]  from  the  position 
he  had  taken  to  a  friendly  position  and  he  has  become,  now  he  is  very  friendly 
to  the  Arab  countries  and  others.  His  country  itself  is  an  Arab  country,  so  they 
made  up  and  were  very  friendly  to  me,  and  reminded  me  of  something  which 

26.  Haile  Sellassie  I. 

27.  Benyoucef Benkhedda. 
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I  did  not  remember.  That  is,  thirty-three  years  ago  he  had  met  me  at  Brussels, 
the  Brussels  conference  against  imperialism  in  1927,  where  he  had  come  as  a 
young  student  studying  at  Sorbonne  University  in  Paris.28  He  had  just  come  as 
a  student  to  see,  and  I  was  functioning  there,  so  he  reminded  me  of  all  that.  I 
do  not  quite  remember  it.  Then  he  came  here  about  seven  to  eight  years  ago 
too,  to  India,  to  plead  the  cause  of  freedom  of  Tunisia.  So  any  slight  friction 
that  existed  between  India  and  Tunisia  because  of  this  matter  was  removed, 
[he]  was  very  friendly,  and  he  promised  to  pay  us  a  visit  here. 

Then  there  was  [...]  of  Morocco,  a  young  man,  bright  young  man  [...]  as 
far  as  we  remember,  was  to  have  come  to  India,  dates  fixed,  everything,  when 
he  died  rather  suddenly.  Now,  this  young  man29  is  clever,  bright,  and  intelligent 
and  more  or  less  he  has  been  siding  with  what  might  be  called,  in  that  context, 
leftists...,  the  Casablanca  powers  and  all  that.  So  one  had  this  opportunity  to 
meet  all  these  people. 

Then  there  came  at  last,  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  the  new  Prime 
Minister  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  the  Congo,  Prime  Minister  Adoula30  and 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Gizenga.31  It  was  a  very  good  thing  that  they  had  come 
together  because  Gizinga  represented  the  Lumumba  groups  in  the  Northern 
provinces  and  Adoula  had  just  been  elected  by  Parliament,  Prime  Minister.  So 
these  represented  a  union  of  conflicting  elements  there,  which  was  a  good 
thing.  The  only  person  left  out  was  Tshombe  of  Katanga.  Because  there  was 
now  a  regular  Government  established  by  Parliament,  the  United  Nations  could 
take  action  more  definitely  than  they  could  previously  because  they  have  the 
authority  of  the  regular  government,  run  by  Parliament,  and  so  they  have  taken 
some  steps,  as  you  may  have  seen  from  the  newspapers,  against  the  Katanga 
government.  It  was  creating  trouble  and  separating  and  considering  itself  a 
separate  government. 

All  these  developments  in  the  Congo  have,  on  the  whole,  rather  justified 
the  policy  we  in  India  have  been  pursuing  there.  Now,  you  may  remember  that 
many  countries  have  recognized  the  Gizenga  government  in  a  friendly  way  and 
some  had  recognized  the  Leopoldville  government.  We  did  not  formally  recognize 
either  government,  but  we  dealt  with  both.  Our  man  lived  in  Leopoldville,  which 
is  the  capital,  had  to  deal  with  the  government  there,  without  any  formal  effort 
to  recognize.  He  sometimes  went  to  Stanleyville  and  met  Gizenga  and  his  people, 
but  we  did  not  recognize  them  formally,  although  some  pressure  was  brought 


28.  The  International  Congress  against  Imperialism  was  held  at  Brussels  in  February  1927. 

29.  King  Hassan  II,  succeeded  to  throne  on  death  of  his  father,  26  February  1961. 

30.  Cyrille Adoula. 

31.  Antoine  Gizenga,  Deputy  Premier,  Congolese  Republic,  August  1961  -  January  1962. 
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to  bear  upon  us.  You  see  that  again  as  an  aspect  of  the  Cold  War,  that  is,  the 
Western  countries  supporting  Leopoldville  and  Kasavubu  and  Mobutu,  etc., 
and  the  Eastern  group,  the  Soviet  group  and  their  supporters  supporting  Gizenga. 
Ultimately  you  will  see  what  has  happened  is  that  Leopoldville  in  parliament  has 
produced  a  new  man:  not  a  new  man,  he  was  a  minister  in  the  Kasavubu 
government,  he  became  Prime  Minister,  and  Gizenga  agreed  to  be  his  Deputy 
Prime  Minister.  So  that  people,  some  of  these  countries,  who  criticized  us  for 
not  recognizing  Gizenga  immediately,  now  are  recognizing  Adoula.  It  is  a  good 
thing  of  course;  there  are  many  difficulties  still  in  the  Congo,  but  on  the  whole 
they  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to  some  progressive  solutions. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  anything  else  about  the  Belgrade  Conference  that 
1  can  tell  you.  There  was  an  attempt  made,  in  arguments,  to  put  down  all  these 
places,  West  Irian  and  this  and  that,  even  Goa  and  Diu  and  Daman;  but  I  did 
not  take  much  part  in  it.  Certainly,  my  general  view  was  that  this  long  list  does 
not  help,  and  so  one  mentioned  Algeria  and  Bizerta  and  Angola,  of  course,  and 
the  rest  was  as  a  kind  of  comprehensive  clause  later. 

So  far  as  Algeria  was  concerned,  everybody  was  for  independence  of 
course.  The  question  arose  about  the  recognition  of  the  provisional  government 
of  Algeria.  It  was  represented  at  the  conference  by  Mr  Khedda,  and  three 
governments  I  think  announced  there  that  they  recognized  it.  I  think  Cambodia 
started  it:  Cambodia,  Yugoslavia  and,  the  third,  Ghana.  Indonesia  had  done  it 
previously.  They  announced  it  and  some  others  had  previously  done  so,  but 
there  these  three  announced  it.  And  most  of  the  people  looked  at  me  to  get  up 
and  say  that  we  recognize  the  provisional  government  too  on  behalf  of  India.  I 
did  not  do  so,  because  I  thought  that  if  we  have  to  recognize  it,  as  we  might 
perhaps,  it  is  up  to  us  to  recognize  it  from  India  and  not  sitting  down  in  Belgrade 
in  a  sudden  emotional  upsurge.  Governments  do  not  function  in  this  way,  a 
kind  of  public  meeting  decisions.  There  are,  as  you  know,  many  arguments, 
for  and  against.  Emotionally,  one  wants  to  recognize  it  practically.  A  country,  a 
government,  which  is  not  functioning  in  its  own  country  at  all,  has  no  base  in 
its  own  country,  is  not  formally  recognized.  But  this  was  a  theoretical  thing;  in 
practice  we  deal  with  them,  de  facto  we  deal  with  them,  we  can  help  them,  we 
bring  pressures  as  far  as  we  can  on  France  to  deal  with  them.  So  the  question 
for  us  was  to  see,  to  act,  correctly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  in  a  way  to  be 
able  to  help  them.  The  mere  gesture  of  recognition  was  some  help.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  made  it  a  little  more  difficult  for  us  to  say  anything  about  them  to 
France,  because  then  we  break  with  France  on  that  issue.  But  conditions  being 
what  they  are,  it  may  well  be  that  before  long  we  may  have  decided  to  recognize. 
It  is  a  question  of  balancing  things,  one  likes  to  do  it.  We  are  waiting,  all  these 
last  year’s  repeated  negotiations  going  on  with  France  and  the  Algerian  national 
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movement,  hoping  that  would  result  in  something,  and  then  to  go  ahead.  They 
are  still  going  on.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  come  to  terms,  one  does  not  know. 

Then  the  question  of  Israel  which  often  comes  up,  also  came  up  there. 
Not  only  the  eleven  solid  Arab  countries  who  are  dead  set  against  Israel  and 
whose  general  attitude  was  to  spirit  away  Israel  out  of  the  world.  It  may 
disappear,  but  one  can  understand  their  strong  feelings  against  Israel,  of  course. 
I  think  Israel  has  been  wrong  in  many  matters,  and  it  has  become  often  a  tool 
of  some  of  the  big  imperialist  powers.  As  you  will  remember,  five  or  six  years 
ago  there  was  this  war  there:  Israel,  France  and  England  attacked  Egypt.  So, 
all  our  sympathies  in  this  matter,  broadly  speaking,  are  with  the  Arabs.  We  have 
said  so  because  we  function  that  way.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  us  how  Israel 
can  disappear.  In  this  matter,  the  first  draft  was  a  strong  draft  against  Israel. 
Prime  Minister  U  Nu  '2  said  he  could  not  agree  to  it.  He  did  not  argue  much;  he 
said,  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  agree  with  it,  you  can  certainly  say  what  you  like, 
but  please  note  down  that  Burma  does  not  agree  with  this,  and  he  said  that  as 
a  Buddhist  also  I  want  to  be  friendly  with  Israel.  So  I  do  not.  I  explained  our 
own  attitude,  which  went  much  further  than  U  Nu’s.  I  mean  to  say,  more  pro 
Arab  than  U  Nu's  was.  But  I  said  that  we  cannot.  In  that  conference  there 
were  at  least,  I  forget  now,  but  I  should  imagine  about  four  or  five  countries, 
which  had  Ambassadors  from  Israel,  exchanged  diplomatic  personnel.  I  said  I 
do  not  understand  how  this  conference  can  pass  a  resolution,  those  countries 
which  have  diplomatic  personnel  can  pass  a  resolution  here  abolishing  Israel. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  recognized  Israel  soon  after  it  came  into 
existence,  not  because  of  any  love  of  Israel,  but  because  of  the  broad  policy 
we  were  emphasizing  of  recognizing  countries  which  existed,  which  had  a 
stable  foundation.  At  that  time  we  were  laying  stress  on  the  recognition  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  and  applying  that  rule  to  a  country  which  the  United 
Nations  had  accepted  as  a  member.  It  was  not  clear  to  us  how  we  could  refuse 
to  recognize  it.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  likes  or  dislikes,  it  is  just  a  question  of 
some  principle  we  apply.  Therefore  nine,  ten  years  ago  we  recognized  them; 
but  having  recognized  it,  we  did  not  exchange  diplomatic  personnel  and  did  not 
develop  intimate  contacts.  But  they  can,  they  can  sometimes,  some  Minister 
has  come,  important  people,  they  have  come  and  we  met  them  and  discussed 
matters  with  them.  Some  of  our  scientists  have  gone  to  Israel  because  they  are 
a  scientifically  advanced  country.  Also  it  is  a  country  where  their  cooperative 
movement,  especially  in  agrarian  areas,  has  advanced  greatly.  Some  of  you,  if 
you  have  gone  there,  some  others  too,  pointed  this  out  and  ultimately  the 
resolution  failed  as  it  appeared  at  the  end. 

32.  Of  Burma. 
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Now,  this  conference  decided  to  send  a  letter  to  the  two  representatives  of 
the  two  super  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America,  an 
identical  letter  and  it  had  to  he  sent  through  messengers. 33  They  decided  that 
the  President  of  Ghana  and  I  should  go  to  Moscow;  I  was  of  course  going 
there,  so  indeed  was  Dr  Nkrumah;  in  fact  he  had  left  his  family  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  the  other  letter  to  President  Kennedy  to  be  taken  by  President 
Sukarno  and  the  President  of  Mali,  I  forget  his  name  now,  Mr  [Modibo]  Keita, 
a  fine  six  foot  three  inch  person,  finely  built,  an  African,  dark  of  course.  So 
that  was  decided  and  again  there  have  been  some  extraordinary  things  which  I 
have  read  in  the  Indian  press  which  I  am  amazed  at  really,  that  I  refused  to  take 
the  letter,  refused  to  be  the  messenger,  and  refused  to  take  Dr  Nkrumah  with 
me.  Ridiculous;  I  mean  to  say,  apart  from  the  facts,  I  could  never  be  guilty  of 
such  gross  discourtesy.  It  is  surprising.  What  happened  was,  some  press  people 
asked  me:  Are  you  going  to  do  this  and  that?  This  had  been  decided  at  the 
confidential  meeting  and  I  did  not  want  the  public  announcement  to  come  from 
me.  I  said,  let  the  Conference  announce  it,  when  only  a  committee  had  decided 
it,  so  I  said,  well,  I  am  going  anyhow,  I  am  not  going  there  merely  as  a  messenger, 

I  am  going  there  because  of  some  old  engagements  of  mine  to  go  to  Moscow. 

I  did  not  deny  that.  They  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  denying  the  fact.  So  also 
Dr  Nkrumah.  Naturally,  I  asked  him  to  come  with  me  to  Moscow  because  the 
Soviet  Government  has  sent  me  an  aircraft  formally,  an  aircraft  to  Belgrade,  to 
take  me  that  morning.  I  said  we  have  got  the  aircraft,  come  with  me.  He  said 
no,  I  have  got  my  own  aero  plane,  which  he  had,  Ghana  Airways,  in  which  he 
had  come  from  Ghana  all  the  way  in  it,  and  he  had  kept  it  for  some  weeks  with 
him,  wherever  he  had  gone.  So  there  it  was:  he  said  I  am  going  in  my  own 
plane,  I  said  all  right,  you  go.  So  I  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  correcting  these 
things,  because  they  are  objectionable  and  they  irritate  the  other  people  when 
they  read  them  in  our  newspapers,  or  somebody  quotes  to  them  that  I  had  not. 

We  went  therefore  to  Moscow,  Dr  Nkrumah  getting  there  about  half  an 
hour  before  I  got  there. 

[Somebody  says  something] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  all  bunkum;  as  I  said,  there  were  differences  in 
emphasis  and  poor  Marshal  Tito  did  not  come  into  the  picture,  victory  or 
defeat,  nor  did  I.  To  some  extent  I  stood  out.  I  was  laying  stress  on  the  world 
situation  being  given  priority.  Of  all  these  twenty-five  long  speeches  delivered, 
everyone  spoke,  except  me,  from  script.  I  spoke  extempore,  and  because  I 

33.  Item  280. 
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spoke  extempore,  there  was  more  life  in  my  speech  and  it  was,  I  believe, 
appreciated  to  some  extent  more  by  the  press  and  by  the  others.  They  have  the 
system  of  simultaneous  translation  there.  So  many  of  the  speeches  were 
delivered  in  Arabic,  quite  a  good  number,  nearly  half  of  the  speeches  were  in 
Arabic,  but  they  were  simultaneously  translated,  into  French  and  into  English, 
one  or  two  may  be  in  some  other  languages.  Oh  yes,  Spanish,  that  was  an 
official  language  too  there.  The  official  languages  there  were  English,  French, 
Arabic,  Spanish  and  Serbian,  five,  so  they  were  translated. 

By  the  way  I  might  tell  you  that  our  Speaker34  has  been  suggesting 
introducing  a  simultaneous  translation  system  in  Parliament  in  the  Lok  Sabha. 
When  the  matter  came  to  me  I  did  not  encourage  them  very  much.  It  was  not 
merely  a  question  of  money.  It  will  cost  some  lakhs  of  rupees,  of  course.  It  is 
not  that.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Speaker  realized  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
machines  but  of  human  beings  trained  to  an  extreme  limit  of  perfection.  You 
cannot  find  anybody  in  the  whole  of  India  today.  Of  course,  Indians  are  clever, 
you  can  train  them;  that  is  a  different  matter. 

For  the  simultaneous  translation  system  in  Belgrade,  they  had  to  get  people 
from  New  York.  [. . .]  To  translate  as  you  hear  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  A  man  is 
speaking,  I  am  speaking  now,  and  somebody  at  the  same  time  translating  it  in 
Hindi  or  any  other  language.  It  is  frightfully  difficult,  one  has  to  be  as  quick  as 
anything,  as  lightning,  to  catch  a  word,  translate  it  before  you  get  the  next.  You 
get  nobody  in  India.  You  can  train  them.  There  were  very  few  persons  in  the 
United  Nations  who  can  do  it.  And  they  are  paid  the  highest  salaries  in  the 
United  Nations,  almost. 

Someone:  A  hundred  dollars  an  hour. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Whatever  it  is.  Mr  Humayun  Kabir35  says  they  are  paid  500 
rupees  an  hour.  May  be,  but  they  are  so  rare  and  the  Speaker  can,  of  course, 
put  in  the  mechanical  equipment  for  it,  that  is  easy.  But  the  persons  who  will  do 
it,  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  them.  Well,  I  found  one  thing  in  Belgrade,  which  I 
have  personally  not  seen.  They  had  this  arrangement,  but  not  fixtures;  they  are 
translators,  that  is;  there  is  no  fixed  equipment.  They  give  each  person  a 
transistor,  which  was  tuned  up  for  the  different  languages  to  be  used  there, 
and  so  you  could  either  sit  there  or  wander  about  the  corridor  with  transistors 
in  your  pocket  and  you  could  follow  the  proceedings  in  any  of  the  five  languages. 
That  certainly  saved  you  from  this  big  equipment  and  fixing  up,  but  the  real 


34.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

35.  The  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
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difficulty  remains  the  person  who  will  translate.  Sometime  or  other  we  will 
probably  have  to  get  it,  we  may  get  it,  but  before  we  do  that,  we  have  to  make 
arrangements  to  train  these  people. 

Well,  so  we  arrived  in  Moscow.  I  arrived  there  a  little  after  the  President  of 
Ghana.  And  a  little  after  that  I  went  to  call  on  Mr  Khrushchev  and  Dr  Nkrumah 
also  came  about  that  time  and  I  delivered  this  letter  to  him.  I  think  the  letter  has 
been  published,  I  do  not  know,  must  have  been  published,  which  really  was  an 
ardent  appeal  for  negotiations  between  him  and  the  President  of  the  US.  We  did 
not  go  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  we  avoided  that  broadly,  and  so  we 
handed  it  to  him  and  then  broadly  he  said  that  he  is  prepared  for  negotiations, 
etc.,  but  he  blamed  the  other  parties  for  their  behaviour  and  how  they  had  done 
many  things  which  they  should  not  have  done  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  mentioned  then,  and  later  of  course,  several  times,  this  question  of  the 
nuclear  tests  and  that  it  had  come  as  a  shock  to  us  there.  Apart  from  that,  the 
harm  it  causes,  that  is,  fallout,  the  mere  fact  of  it,  had  worsened  the  situation 
very  much.  Well,  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  seen,  they  have  issued  a  long 
document  of  about  ten  to  twelve  pages,  giving  their  reasons  for  doing  it.  Some 
of  the  reasons  are  valid,  but  all  of  them  taken  together  are  not  quite,  in  my 
opinion,  adequate  to  justify  it.  I  do  not  think  anything  can  justify  it,  and  the  big 
thing  that  goes  against  Mr  Khrushchev  is  that  he  once  said  a  couple  of  years 
ago  that  he  will  not  start  this  nuclear  tests  unless  some  other  country  does  so 
previously.  So  in  a  sense  he  is  breaking  his  word,  which  is  a  bad  thing.  Well, 
his  reply  is  that  France  has  been  doing  it.  It  is  true.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
France  has  been  doing  it  for  the  last  year,  why  did  he  not  openly  protest?  Why 
suddenly  say,  I  am  going  to  do  it  from  day  after  tomorrow?  Also,  it  has  been 
known  for  a  considerable  time  that  America  is  likely  to  do  it,  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  great  pressure  on  the  State  Department  of  America  by  their  Army 
apparatus  to  do  nuclear  tests.  The  armies  in  both  countries  are  exerting  great 
pressure  and  it  is  quite  possible — I  do  not  know,  of  course — that  if  the  Russians 
had  not  done  it  for  some  time,  the  Americans  would  have  done  it,  because  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  doing  it.  Anyhow,  the  Russians  did  it  and  therefore  got  all 
the  blame  for  doing  it,  and  rightly,  I  think,  because  it  is  a  very  unfortunate 
thing.  So  I  spoke  several  times  about  this  and  he  gave  his  long  arguments  and 
replies.  We  could  not  go  on  repeating  the  same  thing  again  and  again. 

Then  we  discussed  the  Berlin  issues  and  other  issues.  I  would  not  go  into 
details  here,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  so  far  as  the  Germany  and  Berlin  issues 
are  concerned,  there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  some  agreed 
solution.  As  I  said,  1  won’t  go  into  the  details,  but  the  major  points  are:  there 
are  these  two  countries,  West  Germany  and  East  Germany.  Now,  for  how 
long,  fifteen  years,  sixteen  years,  since  the  war,  and  it  is  about  time  that 
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something  was  finalized  about  their  position.  Why  leave  them  in  this  vague 
way,  uncertain  way?  There  is  no  doubt,  on  the  one  hand,  that  most  Germans 
would  like  a  united  Germany.  I  imagine  so;  it  is  a  natural  desire.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  present  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  two  Germanys,  West  and  East. 
It  is  a  fact,  there  is  no  use  ignoring  that.  Thirdly,  although  Germans  would  like 
a  united  Germany,  all  Germans  would  not  like  the  same  type  of  united  Germany, 
I  mean  to  say  Chancellor  Adenauer  would  like  the  united  Germany  of  which  he 
is  boss,  and  many  of  the  Eastern  Germans  would  like  the  united  Germany  in 
which  they  have  an  important  part  to  play.  Now,  France,  outwardly  they  say 
united  Germany,  but  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  General  de  Gaulle  is  dead 
opposed  to  a  united  Germany,  because,  whether  it  is  Russia  or  France  or  even 
England  nobody  likes  the  prospects  of  a  united,  powerful  Germany  rising  again, 
even  Western  Germany  is  powerful  enough  and  this  Eastern  and  Western  put 
together  with  their  great  military  experiences  and  ability,  scientific  ability  and 
hard  work,  and  all  that  and  their  resources,  you  again  have  a  dominant  country 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  dominating  the  scene.  So  far  as  all  these  other  countries 
are  concerned  in  Eastern  Europe  and  France,  they  have  had  twice  in  our  lifetime 
experience  of  invasion  by  Germany.  So  they  are  afraid,  in  fact  the  dominant 
feeling  of  Khrushchev  and  the  Russians  is,  they  are  not  afraid  of  America, 
although  America  is  the  most  powerful  country;  they  are  afraid  of  a  re-armed 
Germany,  which  is  next  door  to  them.  All  this  business  of  Khrushchev  now 
coming  into  the  field  and  saying  1  will  have  a  treaty  is,  to  some  extent,  to  check 
this  drift  in  Germany  to  become  re-armed  fully  and  all  that. 

So  I  said,  first  thing  is  recognition  of  the  two  States,  not  necessarily 
diplomatic  recognition,  but  factual  recognition.  To  some  extent  that  has  been 
happening.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  myself  surprised  to  find  that  East  and 
West  Germany  have  had  a  very  great  deal  of  trade  all  these  years.  Large  numbers 
of  people  went  from  East  Germany  to  West  Germany  every  day  for  work  there 
and  came  back  in  the  evening.  I  think  the  figure  was  about  50,000  East  Germans. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  refugees.  That  is  a  separate  lot.  Fifty  thousand  East 
Germans  went  there  and  come  back  after  the  day’s  work.  Seventeen  thousand 
West  Germans  went  to  East  Germany  daily  and  worked  there.  There  is  an 
underground  railway  which  goes  through  under  a  big  city  [...]  which  the  East 
German  Government  runs,  and  so  many  other  things.  They  deal  with  each 
other  but  they  dealt  in  a  rather  complicated  way.  The  American  Government 
would  not  deal  with  the  East  German  Government.  The  East  German 
Government  would  give  some  papers  to  West  German  officials;  the  West  German 
Government  would  give  it  to  the  American  Government  instead  of  giving  it 
direct.  It  became  slightly  complicated.  So  the  first  thing  is  the  recognition.  I 
think  it  is  quite  essential,  the  recognition  of  the  East  German  Government  as  a 
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government.  I  say  not  diplomatic  recognition  necessarily,  but  as  a  government 
to  deal  with,  and  Khrushchev  is  going  to  insist  on  it. 

Secondly,  although  this  is  not  an  immediate  issue,  but  it  is  very  important, 
the  recognition  of  the  borders  of  Poland  and  East  Germany,  the  Oder-Neisse 
borders.  Oder-Neisse  are  rivers;  these  are  the  borders  after  the  war.  That  is, 
bits  of  territory  of  Germany  was  taken  away  and  given  to  Poland,  which  in 
fact  Hitler  had  taken  from  Poland,  or  though  Czechoslovakia  and  others.  Now, 
this  West  German  Government  and  Chancellor  Adenauer  claim  those  territories 
in  a  vague  way,  not  really  I  think,  but  he  will  not  agree  to  that  frontier.  If  that 
frontier  is  changed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  be  changed  without  a 
war,  you  cannot  take  away  a  large  chunk  of  Poland  by  any  kind  of  peaceful 
arrangement,  because  all  kinds  of  changes  of  population  are  taking  place,  about 
a  million  Poles  are  living  there  and  all  that.  So  this  must  be  recognized,  if  these 
frontiers  as  a  result  of  war  are  permanent  frontiers.  They  are  more  or  less 
recognized:  only  they  want  to  say  so;  the  West  Germans  and  the  others  do  not 
say  so,  and  the  Americans,  in  order  to  please  Adenauer.  But  if  you  discuss  with 
them  privately,  they  say,  yes,  when  a  general  settlement  comes  we  will  recognize 
them.  Meanwhile  that  delays  the  general  settlement. 

The  third  major  point  is  the  access  to  West  Berlin,  the  access  of  people  to 
West  Germany,  to  West  Berlin.  To  that  Mr  Khrushchev  has  said  that  he  will  give 
every  access  to  them  as  hitherto.  Exactly  what  form  it  will  take  nobody  knows. 
Although  he  has  said  so,  he  has  added  you  will  have  all  that  access  but  you  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  East  German  Government  then.  Because,  you  will 
remember,  if  you  know  the  map,  that  Berlin  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  East 
Germany.  You  see  it  is  a  very  peculiar  situation,  West  Berlin,  this  Berlin  divided 
into  East  Berlin  and  West  Berlin,  about  two-thirds  West  Berlin,  one-third  East 
Berlin.  And  all  this  Berlin,  East  and  West,  are  in  the  heart  of  East  Germany.  West 
Germany  is  200  miles  away.  So  it  is  a  very  odd  situation.  But  this  question  of 
access,  as  they  agree  to  the  principle  of  it,  if  once  these  Western  countries  accept 
the  principle  of  dealing  directly  with  East  Germany,  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 
I  do  not  myself  see  any  major  difficulty  in  regard  to  this  present  stage  of  Berlin 
and  German  questions.  Ultimately,  1  do  not  think  all  these  matters  can  be  settled 
except  by  big  scale  disarmament.  More  and  more  I  have  come  to  that  conclusion. 

So  1  had  long  talks.  Dr  Nkrumah  only  came  once  to  deliver  that  letter  with 
me;  afterwards  he  went  away  to  South  Russia  where  his  family  was  having  a 
holiday.  But  I  had  several  long  talks  with  Mr  Khrushchev.  They  were  very 
friendly  talks  although  we  differed  especially  in  regard  to  this  business  of  nuclear 
tests.36 

36.  See  item  297. 
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And  then  we  had  a  meeting,  unusual  there,  to  call  a  public  meeting,  in  a  big 
hall,  about  2,500  persons,  not  in  the  stadium  which  is  a  very  big,  huge  stadium, 
but  in  a  big  hall  and  all  the  diplomats  were  present  and  others  and  I  read,  the 
only  time  there  I  had  prepared  my  speech  in  script,  I  read  it  out.37  I  do  not 
know  if  the  speech  appeared  here.  In  what  form?  It  came  in  the  radio  too?  You 
mean  to  say  you  could  listen  to  it?  Anyhow  that  speech  created  some  impression 
there,  not  by  virtue  of  the  speech  but  this  combination  of  my  delivering  it  in 
that  particular  place,  of  the  Kremlin,  that  speech  in  that  audience,  that 
combination,  the  diplomats  and  others  were  rather  impressed  too. 

Well,  then  we  came  away.  I  mean  to  say  I  cannot  go  into  our  detailed  talks. 
I  have  given  you  a  broad  idea.  One  thing  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  that  Mr 
Khrushchev  and  the  Russian  officials,  at  his  instance  no  doubt,  went  all  out  to 
be  friendly,  even  when  I  was  criticizing  them;  naturally  even  when  I  criticize 
them  I  criticize  them  in  a  friendly  way,  although  I  lay  stress  on  my  points,  but 
I  did  so  in  a  friendly  way.  Suppose  I  criticize  them  about  the  nuclear  tests.  I 
had  referred  to  them  as  leaders  in  the  peace  movement,  I  said  you  doing  it 
comes  as  a  greater  shock  because  you  have  been  so  much  committed  to  peace 
and  people  look  to  you  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Anyhow  they  were  definitely 
friendly,  rather  went  out  of  their  way. 

Then  in  Moscow  I  went  to  see  there  an  exhibition,  an  enonnous  exhibition.38 
Some  of  you  might  have  seen  that  enormous  place,  the  permanent  exhibition. 
It  used  to  be  an  agricultural  exhibition;  it  is  industrial,  cultural,  everything,  a 
huge  area.  I  went  one  night  to  the  famous  Bolshoi  theatre,  ballet. 

Then  I  went  to  Tashkent.  I  went  to  Tashkent  because  Mr  Khrushchev 
specially  wanted  me  to  go  to  Tashkent  to  see  the  progress  made  there.  I  have 
been  there  about  six  years  ago.  So  I  went  to  Tashkent  and  felt  a  little  more  at 
home  there  even  than  in  Moscow.  Little  things  count.  They  were  friendly  people. 
As  soon  as  1  arrived  there,  I  shouted  out  to  them  Salaam  Alekum.  They  were 
pleased  with  this  greeting.  The  President  of  the  Uzbek  Republic,  Uzbekistan,  is 
a  lady,  a  Muslim  lady,  Nasiruddinowa,  a  very  able  and  efficient  woman  with  all 
facts  and  figures  about  her  Republic  at  her  fingers’  end.  Alimov39  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  He  is  the  Prime  Minister  there,  she  is  the  President. 
That  is  the  difference.  I  visited  all  their  big  collective  farms,  of  cotton  which 
they  say  produce  various  records  in  cotton  production  and  the  Chairman  of 
that  farm  was  an  oldish,  tough  Tajik  farmer,  not  a  city  man,  I  mean  to  say 
village  man.  So,  very  big  farms,  I  forget  now,  but  several  thousand  acres,  I 

37.  See  item  295. 

38.  Exhibition  of  Achievements  of  the  National  Economy. 

39.  Arif  Alimov,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Uzbek  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
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forget  how  much  it  was.  Then  I  visited  the  Oriental  Institute  there.40  They  are 
teaching  there  many  languages,  Hindi,  Urdu,  Tamil,  what  not.  They  gave  me 
some  books.  Have  you  seen  the  books  I  sent  you?  Various  editions,  an  album, 
their  productions  of  these  in  their  Tajik  language  and  a  number  of  other  books 
which  I  have  passed  on  to  our  National  Library41  and  books  about  Amir  Khusro. 
Amir  Khusro  came  from  that  area  originally,  his  family.  And  one  thing  1  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  schools  in  Tashkent  in  Tajikistan  teaching  is  done 
in  Tajik  language  and  in  Russian  both.  Everybody  learns  Russian.  Russian  is 
partly  a  medium  and  the  Tajik  language  is  partly  a  medium  too.  Anyhow,  what 
surprised  me  was  that  they  were  teaching,  now  in  their  schools,  the  Baburnama 
and  Babur’s  verses,  poetry.  I  did  not  know  Babur  had  done  much  poetry.  1  did 
not  know  it,  his  ghazals,  and  all  this  were  read  now  in  the  schools  of  Tajikistan 
because  the  Tajik  language  is  more  or  less  Turkish,  I  mean  to  say  it  is  a  Turkish 
language;  it  is  not  Turkish,  it  is  a  Turkish  language.  Babur  came  from  that  area, 
so  they  consider  him  as  one  of  their  own  persons.  And  they  are  very  pleased 
when  I  told  them  of  Amir  Khusro  here,  his  riddles,  his  songs,  which  are  still 
popular  here;  so  they  were  pleased.  These  little  intimate  touches  bring  people 
nearer  to  one  another;  there  was  a  feeling  of  oneness. 

Well,  finally  this  was  the  first  time  I  came  back  by  the  Soviet  airline  from 
Moscow  to  Tashkent  and  Tashkent  to  Delhi.  Now,  Tashkent  to  Delhi  is  exactly 
two  hours  and  40  minutes.  It  is  on  their  airline,  it  is  a  very  fast  airline  of 
course,  jet  line,  but  it  was  surprising  to  fly  over  other  places,  which  one  had 
heard  of  in  one’s  childhood  as  remote,  inaccessible  places,  Khotan  and  Kashgar 
and  what  not — travellers’  tales — which  is  about  an  hour’s  flight  from  Delhi  or 
an  hour  and  a  half.  [...]  Tibet-India  border  in  Ladakh,  one  of  the  disputed 
points  we  hold,  we  actually  saw  it  there  in  this  valley  although  we  were  flying 
high.  So  all  this  gave  us  rather  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  that  area  than 
we  had  before  and  so  I  came  back. 

W  WET  3TN%  f  1%  WT  %  I,  W^T  TUT,  gt 

wifhw  TW  I,  4^4  W  #4  1 1  [Translation:  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing 

generally.  There  is  one  difficulty.  Elections  are  going  to  be  held  in  West  Germany 
in  a  few  days — I  don’t  know  the  exact  date.]  There  are  going  to  be  elections 
and  because  of  these  elections  these  people  [...]  Chancellor  Adenauer,  talks 
much  more,  well,  I  do  not  know  how  to  choose  the  word,  but  strongly,  almost 
arrogantly  if  you  like,  bad  speech  he  has  delivered,  bad  in  the  sense  of  creating 
[sic],  Mr  Khrushchev,  if  he  gets  irritated,  he  can  say  much  that  in  a  strong 


40.  The  Tashkent  State  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies. 

41.  See  item  241. 
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language  that  you  can  imagine  and  so  there  is  a  possibility  after  these  elections 
of  a  slight  turn  for  the  better.  Because  every  one  of  these  countries  now 
recognizes  that  they  have  to  come  together  and  solve  this  German  [problem], 
if  not  solve  it,  at  least  to  solve  the  present  aspect  of  it.  Probably  some  such 
thing  will  happen,  they  will  come  together  and  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  came  to  this  conclusion  some  time  ago.  But  Chancellor  Adenauer  and 
General  De  Gaulle  struck  out  to  come  strongly  line  “No.”  Although  as 
Khrushchev  pointed  out  to  me  that  if  there  is  a  nuclear  war  everybody  will 
suffer  terribly.  He  said  the  Soviet  Union  will  suffer  but  it  will  survive,  it  is  too 
big  to  disappear;  but  Germany,  England  and  France  will  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  he  says.  America  might  survive  a  little  also,  it  is  too  big;  but 
what  will  happen  to  these  countries,  they  cannot.  They  all  realize  that  of  course 
and  I  think  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  but  on  the  whole  there  is  a  certain  easing  in 
people’s  minds,  in  my  mind,  maybe  I,  I  do  not  [sic]  situation  is  a  pretty  dangerous 
one  because  every  little  thing  may  excite  and  may  create  incidents.  But 
nevertheless  I  think  that  war  will  be  avoided. 


36.  To  B.M.  Yagnik:  No  Time  for  Article42 


September  14,  1961 


Dear  Yagnik, 

Your  letter  of  12th  September  asking  me  for  a  message  or  an  article  for  your 
Gandhi  Jayanti  Souvenir.  I  really  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  time  to  write  articles. 
My  good  wishes  you  have;  also  I  shall  be  coming  to  Bombay  myself  before 
that  date. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


42.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Bombay  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  PMO,  File  No.  8/ 
193/61-PMP,  Vol.  II,  SI.  No.  5-A. 
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37.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Selection  of  Candidates 
for  Election43 


September  15,  1961 


My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Rajasthan  which  might  interest  you.  It  is  written  by  a 
scientist  in  the  service  of  laboratories.44  He  has  thus  no  direct  concern  with 
political  affairs  but,  his  sympathies  being  with  the  Congress,  he  has  taken 
interest  in  these  matters.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  conscientiousness, 
but  his  judgment  of  a  situation  may  not  always  be  right. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


38.  To  Narendra:  Krishna  Menon’s  Health45 


September  20,  1961 

DearNarendraji, 

Your  letter  of  1 6th  September.  While  the  facts  you  mention  must  be  true,  the 
inference  you  draw  from  them  is  hopelessly  wrong.  Shri  V.K.  Krishna  Menon46 
has  been  a  strict  teetotaller  all  his  life  and  he  is  a  vegetarian.  There  is  no  question, 
therefore,  of  his  having  taken  any  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  fact  is  that  he  has  been  rather  ill  for  some  time.  About  three  weeks  ago 
he  had  a  bad  fall  in  his  bathroom,  hitting  his  head.  He  has  suffered  from  acute 
headache  since  then.  He  has  had  no  time  to  rest  because  he  went  with  me  to 
Yugoslavia  immediately  after  where  he  had  to  work  hard.  It  was  soon  after  his 
return  that  he  went  to  Hyderabad.  It  is  because  of  these  severe  headaches  that 


43.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

44.  By  P.N.  Kathju  (1901-1991),  C-44-A  Malaviya  Marg,  C-Scheme,  Jaipur,  regarding 
selection  of  Congress  candidates  for  the  next  general  elections. 

He  was  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Rajasthan,  1962-68. 

45.  Letter;  address:  Arya  Samaj,  Sultan  Bazar,  Hyderabad  (Dn);  copied  to  D.  Sanjivayya. 
Chief  Minister,  Andhra  Pradesh. 

46.  Defence  Minister  and  leader  of  the  Indian  delegation  to  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
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he  has  had  to  take  some  strong  injections  and  sometimes  some  drugs  to  tone 
down  his  headaches  which  made  him  giddy.47 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


39.  To  R.R.  Diwakar:  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi  Workers 
Conference48 


September  23,  1961 

My  dear  Diwakar, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  2 1 .  I  am  glad  that  your  Conference  of 
the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi  Workers  has  been  a  success. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  letter  to  the  Sadar-i-Riyasat,  Kashmir.49 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


40.  To  Mohanlal  Saksena:  Motilal  Nehru  Association50 


September  26,  1961 


My  dear  Mohan  Lai, 

I  have  seen  the  draft  for  the  Memorandum  of  Association  of  the  Motilal  Nehru 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  national  unity.  The  draft  is  on  the  lines  of  the 
usual  Memoranda  of  Association.  There  is  nothing  to  say  about  it.  But  I  must 


47.  The  Hindu  reported  on  8  October  1 96 1  that  Krishna  Menon  was  operated  on  at  Montefiore 
Medical  Center  in  Bronx,  New  York,  on  7  October  for  the  removal  of  a  blood  clot  “just 
below  the  dural  membrane,  but  outside  the  brain  proper.”  The  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr  Leo  M.  Davidoff,  Professor  of  Neurosurgery  at  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  in  New  York.  For  a  detailed  report  sent  by  Dr  William  M.  Hitzig  of  New  York 
to  Dr  M.S.  Rao,  Medical  Superintendent,  Safdarjang  Hospital,  New  Delhi,  on  Krishna 
Menon’s  medical  condition  before  the  operation,  see  NAI,  MEA  File  No.  73(129)  - 
AMS/61,  p.  1/corr.  See  also  item  313. 

48.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi;  address:  2  Residency  Road,  Bangalore- 
1. 

49.  Karan  Singh. 

50.  Letter  to  a  former  Congressman,  and  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Nominated.  1 959.  For  a  previous 
reference  to  him,  see  SWJN/SS/67/p.  93. 
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confess  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  purpose  of  such  a  society  is 
going  to  be.  National  unity  is,  of  course,  of  high  importance,  and  everyone 
talks  about  it  and  praises  it.  The  purpose  of  forming  a  society  for  that  purpose 
is  not  clear  to  me. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


41.  To  A.P.  Jain:  Select  Untainted  Candidates51 

September  28,  1961 

My  dear  Aj  it, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mahavir  Tyagi.52 

When  I  was  in  Lucknow  recently,  C.B.  Gupta53  spoke  to  me  about  this 
case.  In  fact,  he  brought  up  this  gentleman  Bahadur  Singh  and  introduced  him 
to  me.  His  case  was  that  he  was  quite  helpless  and  it  was  only  because  of  some 
technical  plea  that  the  revision  was  allowed  by  the  Sessions  Judge.  I  merely 
listened  and  could  not  give  any  opinion. 

Now  Tyagi  has  sent  me  the  judgment  of  the  Sessions  Judge.  In  this  it  is 
said  that  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  establishes  a  prima  facie  case  against 
the  accused  for  enticing  away  a  woman  from  her  husband.  This  is  something 
more  than  a  technical  plea,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  choose  a  man 
for  an  office  when  he  is  charged  with  this  offence. 

You  might  speak  to  C.B.  Gupta  here. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


51.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  UPCC. 

52.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Dehra  Dun,  UP. 

53.  The  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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42.  To  Mir  Mushtaq  Ahmed:  Rifts  in  Delhi  Congress54 

Madurai 
October  4,  1961 

My  dear  Mushtaq  Ahmed, 

Your  letter  of  the  3rd  October  has  reached  me  here  in  Madurai.55 

I  am  not  myself  in  intimate  touch  with  the  Delhi  Congress  affairs  though  I 
know  that  there  are  internal  conflicts  there.  I  agree  with  you  that  these  should 
be  patched  up.  Since  you  refer  to  the  election  matter,  I  am  sending  your  letter 
to  the  Congress  President.56 

I  shall  gladly  meet  you,  of  course,  if  you  wish  to  see  me.  When  I  am  in 
Delhi,  you  might  get  in  touch  with  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


43.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Mushtaq  Ahmed  on  Delhi 
Congress57 


Madurai 
October  4,  1961 


My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mushtaq  Ahmed  of  Delhi  who  is  with  the  P.S.P.  and  who 
stood  on  behalf  of  the  P.S.P.  for  election  from  Delhi  last  time.  What  he  writes 
about  the  Delhi  Congress  is  largely  true  and  I  think  that  some  more  effective 
steps  should  be  taken  to  get  these  people  in  Delhi  to  pull  together. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


54.  Letter  to  PSP  member,  Delhi  State;  address:  Aruna  Hall,  Urdu  Bazar,  Delhi  6.  NMML, 
Mir  Mushtaq  Ahmad  Papers. 

55.  His  letter  is  available  in  the  Mir  Mushtaq  Ahmad  Papers  at  the  NMML. 

56.  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy. 

57.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 
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(ii)  AICC  Meeting,  Madurai 

44.  Draft  Resolution  on  National  Integration58 

The  All  India  Congress  Committee  has  always  laid  stress  on  the  basic  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  bring  about  national  integration  in  India  so  that  India  may 
progress  rapidly  as  a  united  and  integrated  nation.  It  has  welcomed,  therefore, 
the  convening  recently  of  the  National  Integration  Conference  to  which  members 
of  different  Parties  as  well  as  other  eminent  personalities,  representing  various 
viewpoints,  were  invited.  It  approves  of  and  endorses  the  decisions  of  this 
conference  and  calls  upon  all  Congressmen  to  give  full  effect  to  it  in  cooperation 
with  other  political  parties.  In  particular,  the  Congress  welcomes  the  beginnings 
of  the  Code  of  Conduct  which  is  being  laid  down  by  this  Conference  and  trusts 
that  the  National  Integration  Council,  which  is  being  formed,  will  consider  the 
enlargement  of  this  code  so  that  political  activities  in  the  country,  including 
those  connected  with  the  coming  General  Elections,  will  be  carried  on  in  a 
peaceful  and  civilized  manner  in  spite  of  differences  of  viewpoints  between  the 
different  Parties.59 


45.  Draft  Resolution  on  International  Affairs60 

The  All  India  Congress  Committee  views  with  great  concern  the  continuing 
tension  in  the  world  which  might  lead  to  disastrous  and  overwhelming 
catastrophe.  The  avoidance  of  such  catastrophe  and  the  lessening  of  world 
tensions  primarily  depend  on  the  Great  Powers,  more  especially  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  notes  with  appreciation  that  some 
efforts  are  being  made  between  these  Great  Powers  to  find  agreed  solutions  of 
some  of  the  major  problems  that  afflict  the  world  today,  and  trusts  that  these 
efforts  will  be  continued  till  agreement  is  reached. 

The  All  India  Congress  Committee  records  its  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
Mr  Dag  Hammarskjold  in  tragic  circumstances.  These  circumstances  must  be 


58.  At  the  AICC,  Madurai.  Probably  this  draft  was  prepared  on  3  October  1961,  since  it  is 
kept  along  with  the  papers  of  that  date  in  the  JN  Collection. 

On  5  October  1961,  the  AICC  at  Madurai  adopted  a  different  and  longer  resolution 
on  National  Integration,  see  Congress  Bulletin ,  No.  7,  8, 9,  and  1 0,  July,  August,  September 
and  October  1961,  pp.  296-298.  It  is  not  clear  who  prepared  that  resolution. 

59.  For  the  code  of  conduct  for  political  parties,  laid  down  by  the  National  Integration 
Conference,  see  item  68,  pp.  362-363. 

60.  At  the  AICC,  3  October  1961,  Madurai.  The  AICC  unanimously  adopted  the  resolution 
on  5  October  1961. 
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enquired  into  by  an  international  agency  in  order  to  remove  such  doubts  as 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  it.  The  Committee  records  its  high  appreciation 
of  Mr  Hammarskj old's  work  as  an  international  public  servant  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  trusts  that  the  new  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  difficult  and  vital  work  of  the  United  Nations,  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Mr  Hammarskjold  will  be  such  as  to  strengthen  the  executive  authority  of  the 
U.N.  and  having  as  large  a  measure  of  agreement  as  is  possible  so  as  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  United  Nations 
in  regard  to  its  work  in  the  Congo  should  be  pursued  with  vigour  so  that  the 
foreign  mercenary  element,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  trouble  and  conflict  in 
the  Congo,  is  wholly  removed  from  the  Congo  and  the  unity  of  the  Republic  of 
Congo  firmly  established. 

The  Committee  deeply  regrets  and  deplores  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests 
which  are  not  only  harmful  to  the  present  and  future  generations  of  mankind, 
but  also  increase  the  possibility  of  war.  It  trusts  that  these  tests  will  be  abandoned 
forthwith  and  attention  will  be  directed  towards  the  vital  problem  of  disarmament. 
The  Committee  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  general  and  complete  disarmament  is 
essential  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  a  world  without  war. 

The  Committee  has  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  continuance  of 
colonialism  is  a  source  of  conflict  and  war  and  therefore  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  ending  of  colonialism  forthwith  must  be  fully  given 
effect  to  and,  more  especially,  by  the  metropolitan  countries  concerned.  In 
particular,  the  continuance  of  Portuguese  domination  over  their  colonial 
territories  and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  colonial  power  to  crush  the  freedom 
movement  in  Angola  have  shocked  mankind.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  end  this  tyranny  and  not  to  do 
anything  which  may  even  indirectly  encourage  the  continuation  of  Portuguese 
domination. 

The  Committee  reiterates  its  solidarity  with  the  Algerian  people  in  their 
great  struggle  for  national  independence  and  earnestly  trusts  that  this  will  end 
soon  in  the  achievement  of  freedom. 

The  Committee  has  noted  with  concern  the  recent  developments  in  Syria 
which  may  lead  to  conflicts  in  the  Middle  Eastern  region  and  injure  the  cause 
of  stability,  which  is  so  essential  for  the  furtherance  of  peace  and  progress  in 
these  regions.61  The  Committee  appreciates  the  declaration  of  President  Nasser 
advising  restraint  and  the  peaceful  solution  of  these  problems. 


61 .  Referring  to  the  conflict  in  Syria  and  secession  from  the  UAR. 
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46.  Election  Manifesto62 


First  Version 

A  little  over  fourteen  years  ago,  India 
became  a  sovereign  and  independent 
country.  That  was  the  culmination  of 
a  long  struggle,  waged  by  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  That 
struggle  was  unique  in  many  ways; 
the  mere  fact  of  the  future  of  a  vast 
country  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
inhabitants  being  involved  in  it,  gave 
it  great  significance.  But  the 
outstanding  feature  of  that  struggle 
was  the  leadership  of  Gandhiji  who 
evolved  a  new  technique  of  peaceful 
methods  and  non-violence  in  order  to 
combat  the  might  of  a  great  empire. 
On  one  side  there  was  imperialism 
which  had  exploited  the  people  and 
enfeebled  their  spirit,  on  the  other  side 
there  were  the  poverty-stricken  people 
of  India  and  a  backward  and  stagnant 
economy,  the  result  of  colonial  rule 
for  a  long  period.  The  great 
movements  led  by  the  National 


Final  Version 

A  little  over  fourteen  years  ago,  India 
became  a  sovereign  and  independent 
country.  That  was  the  culmination  of 
a  long  struggle,  waged  by  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  That 
struggle  was  unique  in  many  ways: 
the  mere  fact  of  the  future  of  a  vast 
country  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
inhabitants  being  involved  in  it,  gave 
it  great  significance.  But  the 
outstanding  feature  of  that  struggle 
was  the  leadership  of  Gandhiji  who 
evolved  a  new  technique  of  peaceful 
methods  and  non-violence  in  order  to 
combat  the  might  of  a  great  empire. 
On  one  side  there  was  imperialism 
which  had  exploited  the  people  and 
enfeebled  their  spirit,  on  the  other  side 
there  were  the  poverty-stricken  people 
of  India  and  a  backward  and  stagnant 
economy,  with  one  of  the  lowest  per 
capita  incomes  in  the  world,  the  result 
of  colonial  rule  for  a  long  period.  The 


62.  The  left  column  contains  the  first  available  version  (undated)  of  the  draft  election  manifesto, 
prepared  by  Nehru,  for  the  General  Elections  due  in  1962.  NMML,  AICC  Papers 
(II  Instalment),  File  No.  52,  pp.  37-55. 

This  draft  was  revised  through  at  least  three  times  before  it  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  AICC  at  Madurai  on  5  October  1961,  see  Congress  Bulletin ,  No.  7,  8,  9, 
and  10,  July,  August,  September  and  October  1961,  pp.  301-319.  The  final  version 
passed  by  the  AICC  is  given  in  the  right  column. 
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Congress  and  inspired  by  Gandhi 
taught  the  lesson  of  unity,  self-reliance 
and  self-sacrifice  to  our  people  and 
gave  them  the  sense  of  dedication  to 
a  great  cause  which  pulled  them  out 
of  their  despair  and  helplessness  and 
produced  hope  and  strength. 

2.  This  period  of  struggle  under 
Gandhi  has  become  the  shining  era  in 
India’s  history,  not  only  because  of 
the  success  of  it  and  the  moral  and 
ethical  quality  of  the  struggle,  but  also 
because  of  the  high  standards  and 
principles  that  Gandhiji  gave  to  us. 
Even  as  the  struggle  proceeded,  the 
Congress  developed  a  social  content 
for  the  freedom  it  was  striving  for, 
and  political  independence  became  ever 
more  allied  to  the  advancement  of  the 
unprivileged  and  dispossessed  and 
others  who  had  to  suffer  economic 
and  social  disabilities.  Great  men  and 
women,  who  have  become  enshrined 
in  India’s  long  story,  suffered  and 
sacrificed,  but,  above  all,  there  were 
the  common  people  of  India  in  their 
millions  who  participated  in  these 
mighty  movements  and  gave  their  all 
so  that  freedom  might  come. 

3.  That  freedom  came  in  its 
fullness  and  the  dream  of  ages  past 
was  thus  accomplished  and  the  pledge 
taken  by  the  people  of  India  fulfilled. 
But,  even  in  their  triumph,  there  was 
the  disaster  following  the  partition  of 
India — death  and  sorrow  and 
uprooting  of  millions  of  people.  To 
crown  this  disaster  came  the 
assassination  of  the  beloved  leader 
who  had  led  us  to  victory. 
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4 .  Immediately  realisation  came 
that  our  task  was  only  partly  fulfilled 
and  that  the  major  part  of  it  remained. 
There  was  not  only  poverty  and 
economic  stagnation  to  be  combated, 
but  also  a  society  socially  and 
economically  backward,  caste  ridden 
and  often  faction  ridden,  and  tied  to 
out-of-date  practices  and  traditions. 
The  murder  of  the  beloved  leader 
brought  out  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
the  narrowness,  bigotry  and 
backwardness  of  some  of  our  social 
groups. 

5.  Together  with  the 

achievement  of  freedom  came  a  sense 
of  the  vastness  of  the  problems  that 
faced  us  and  the  tremendous  burdens 
that  we  had  to  carry.  Only  a  small 
stage  of  our  pilgrimage  had  been 
accomplished.  The  real  perils  and 
dangers  lay  ahead.  The  National 
Congress,  which  had  led  the  country 
to  freedom,  had  inevitably  to  shoulder 
the  obligations  and  burdens  that  came 
with  it.  It  addressed  itself  to  this  mighty 
task  with  humility  and  with  the  ever- 
inspiring  memory  of  the  great  leader 
who  had  passed  away.  In  continuation 
of  the  basic  ideas  and  policies  that  it 
had  pursued,  it  tried  to  fashion  both 
its  domestic  policy  and  its  foreign 
policy  on  peaceful  methods  and 
friendly  and  cooperative  approaches. 
Immediately  the  country  had  to  face 
the  great  problem  of  settling  and 
rehabilitating  millions  of  uprooted 
people  whose  life  had  been  dislocated 
by  the  Partition  and  the  troubles  that 
followed  it.  It  had  to  unify  the  country 
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and  to  integrate  into  the  Union  of  India 
the  numerous  princely  States  that  were 
spread  all  over  the  country.  Within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  these 
princely  States  became  integral  parts 
of  India,  and  this  great  change  was 
brought  about  peacefully  and  with  the 
minimum  of  conflict. 

6.  The  principal  problem  that 
faced  the  country  was  the  struggle 
against  poverty  and  social  and 
economic  backwardness.  As  early  as 
1931,  the  Congress  had  laid  down  an 
economic  programme;  in  1936,  an 
agrarian  programme  had  been 
adopted;  and  towards  the  end  of  1938, 
a  National  Planning  Committee  was 
constituted  by  the  Congress,  many 
years  before  Independence  came. 
Thus  the  idea  of  planning  for  economic 
and  social  growth  came  into 
prominence  in  India. 

7.  On  the  eve  of  Independence, 
the  Interim  Government  constituted  an 
Advisory  Planning  Board  to  collect  all 
available  material  and  prepare  for  an 
organised  planned  approach  to  our 
problems.  Early  in  1950,  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  India, 
a  Planning  Commission  was 
established  to  assess  the  country’s 
material,  capital  and  human  resources 
and  to  formulate  a  Plan  for  their  most 
effective  and  balanced  utilisation.  In 
the  new  Constitution,  the  basic 
objectives  were  set  forth  as  “the 
Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy”. 
Those  general  principles  were  given 
more  precise  direction  in  December 
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1954  when  Parliament  adopted  the 
“Socialist  Pattern  of  Society”  as  the 
objective  of  social  and  economic 
policy. 

8.  Thus  the  two  main  aims 
guiding  India  after  Independence  were 
to  establish  firmly  a  democratic 
political  structure  based  on  the 
parliamentary  form  of  Government, 
and  to  build  up  by  democratic  means 
a  rapidly  expanding  and  technologically 
progressive  economy,  and  a  social 
order  based  on  justice  and  offering 
equal  opportunity  to  every  citizen.  The 
First  Five  Year  Plan  was  launched  with 
these  objectives  in  view.  The  means 
at  our  disposal  at  the  time  were 
limited,  and  the  data  available 
inadequate.  The  immediate  objectives 
laid  down  in  the  First  Plan  were 
achieved,  and  this  success  gave 
confidence  to  the  nation.  The  Second 
Five  Year  Plan  was  based  on  greater 
experience  and  more  knowledge.  It  set 
forth  larger  goals  and  a  long-term 
strategy  for  economic  and  industrial 
advance  based  on  the  socialist  pattern 
of  society. 

9 .  Thus  India  entered  a  new  era, 
the  greatest  period  of  transformation 
in  her  history.  This  involved  not  only 
political  changes,  but  basic  social  and 
economic  changes  and,  above  all,  a 
transformation  of  a  caste-ridden  and 
faction-ridden  backward  society  into 
a  unified  and  integrated  community, 
rapidly  marching  towards  economic 
prosperity  and  higher  standards  for  her 
vast  population.  This  meant  changing 
semi-feudal  and  traditional  methods  of 
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introducing  modern  methods  in  line 
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production  and  distribution  and 
introducing  modern  methods  in  line 
with  the  development  of  science  and 
technology.  It  meant  the  establishment 
of  a  technologically  mature  society  in 
the  frame-work  of  a  socialist  economy 
which  gave  the  benefits  of  this 
advance  to  all.  It  meant  not  only  an 
adherence  to  the  ethical  and  moral 
principles  which  had  always  been 
India’s  past  background,  but  the 
introduction  of  social  values  and 
incentives  and  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  common  interest  and 
obligation  among  all  sections  of  the 
community. 

10.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
changes  that  were  progressively 
taking  place  by  the  growth  of 
democracy,  of  education,  and  of 
industry  was  often  not  wholly  in  the 
right  direction.  Thus  while  caste, 
which  was  originally  an  instrument  for 
the  definition  of  rights  and  duties  and 
had  subsequently  developed  into  rigid 
and  static  forms,  progressively  lost  its 
social  or  religious  character  and  began 
to  exhibit  itself  in  the  political  field  and 
in  elections,  and  became  sinister 
collections  of  interested  groups. 
Education  led  immediately  to  greater 
unemployment  of  those  who  had 
passed  through  school  and  college, 
even  though  numerous  avenues  of 
new  employment  were  being  created. 
The  attraction  of  political  power  led 
to  factions  and  numerous  political 
groupings;  the  general  release  of 
energy  often  led  people  in  a  wrong 
direction;  even  language  became  a 
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principles  which  had  always  been 
India’s  past  background,  but  the 
introduction  of  new  social  values  and 
incentives  and  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  common  interest  and 
obligation  among  all  sections  of  the 
community. 

10.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
changes  that  were  progressively 
taking  place  by  the  growth  of 
democracy,  of  education,  and  of 
industry  was  often  not  wholly  in  the 
right  direction.  Thus  while  caste, 
which  was  originally  an  instrument  for 
the  definition  of  rights  and  duties  and 
had  subsequently  developed  into  rigid 
and  static  forms,  progressively  lost  its 
social  and  functional  character  and 
began  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  political 
field  and  in  elections  as  sinister 
collections  of  interested  groups.  The 
great  spread  of  education  led 
immediately  to  greater  unemployment 
of  those  who  had  passed  through 
school  and  college,  even  though 
numerous  avenues  of  new 
employment  were  being  created.  The 
attraction  of  political  power  led  to 
factions  and  numerous  political 
groupings;  the  general  release  of 
energy  often  led  people  in  a  wrong 
direction;  even  language  became  a 
source  of  friction  and  trouble, 
although  our  Constitution  and  general 
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source  of  friction  and  trouble, 
although  our  Constitution  and  general 
practice  had  given  the  largest  freedom 
and  place  of  honour  to  all  the  great 
languages  of  India.  Communalism,  the 
sign  of  a  backward  society,  raised  its 
head  again  to  oppose  the  march  of  the 
Indian  people  towards  new  goals  and 
a  new  and  modern  social  set-up.  Thus 
the  question  of  national  integration 
became  of  basic  importance  for, 
without  it,  bigotry,  obscurantism  and 
reaction  might  well  prevent  social  and 
economic  growth. 

11.  It  is  through  these  many 
perils  and  dangerous  rocks  that  the 
Congress  has  endeavoured  to  steer  the 
ship  of  State  during  these  past  years. 
Keeping  its  ideals  and  objectives 
always  before  it,  it  has  struggled 
against  reaction  and  bigotry  and  tried 
to  build  up  a  new  and  prosperous  India 
in  tune  with  her  past  ideals  and  in 
keeping  also  with  the  ideals  of  the 
modern  world.  It  has  aimed  at  a 
progressive  socialised  economy  in 
which  all  can  share  and  there  are  no 
great  disparities,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  has  attached  value  to  the  freedom 
and  growth  of  the  individual.  The  task 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
stupendous  one  and  there  have  been 
many  disappointments  and  failures. 
But  in  spite  of  error  and  mistake,  and 
in  spite  of  natural  calamities  that  have 
descended  upon  us  year  after  year,  and 
difficulties  created  by  the  conflicts 
and  ‘cold  war’  in  the  world,  the  march 
of  the  Indian  people  has  continued 
towards  the  next  stage  of  their  great 
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languages  of  India.  Communalism,  the 
sign  of  a  backward  society,  raised  its 
head  again  to  oppose  the  march  of  the 
Indian  people  towards  new  goals  and 
a  new  and  modern  social  set-up.  Thus 
the  question  of  national  integration 
became  of  basic  importance  for, 
without  it,  bigotry,  obscurantism  and 
reaction  might  well  prevent  social  and 
economic  growth. 

11.  It  is  through  these  many 
perils  and  dangerous  rocks  that  the 
Congress  has  endeavoured  to  steer  the 
ship  of  State  during  these  past  years. 
Keeping  its  ideals  and  objectives 
always  before  it,  it  has  struggled 
against  reaction  and  bigotry  and  tried 
to  build  up  a  new  and  prosperous  India 
in  tune  with  her  past  ideals  and  in 
keeping  also  with  the  ideals  of  the 
modern  world.  It  has  aimed  at  a 
progressive  socialised  economy  in 
which  all  can  share  and  there  are  no 
great  disparities,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  has  attached  value  to  the  freedom 
and  growth  of  the  individual.  The  task 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
stupendous  one  and  there  have  been 
many  disappointments  and  failures. 
But,  in  spite  of  errors  and  mistakes, 
and  in  spite  of  natural  calamities  that 
have  descended  upon  us  year  after 
year,  and  difficulties  created  by  the 
conflicts  and  “cold  war”  in  the  world, 
the  march  of  the  Indian  people  has 
continued  towards  the  next  stage  of 
their  great  pilgrimage. 

12.  This  march  can  best  be 
gauged  by  the  success  of  the  Five  Year 
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pilgrimage. 

12.  This  march  can  best  be 
gauged  by  the  success  of  the  Five  Year 
Plans,  the  two  Plans  that  are  over  and 
the  Third  which  has  just  begun.  This 
Third  Plan  indicates  not  only  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  going,  but 
the  positive  steps  that  we  have  to  take 
and  the  targets  that  we  have  to  reach. 
Statistical  information  is  available  to 
show  the  growth  of  basic  and  heavy 
industries  as  well  as  small  and  medium 
industries,  the  advance  of  our  science 
and  technology  and  the  progress  made 
by  the  country  in  a  variety  of  fields  of 
human  activity.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
obvious  that  vast  numbers  of  our 
people,  and  more  especially  the 
scheduled  tribes  and  castes  and  other 
backward  classes,  still  live  in  poverty, 
sometimes  lacking  even  the  minimum 
amenities,  in  rural  areas.  In  spite  of 
the  new  and  vast  scope  for 
employment,  there  are  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  and  under-employed. 
In  spite  of  our  aim  and  desire  at  the 
removal  of  disparities,  these  continue 
and  sometimes  have  become  even 
more  marked.  It  is  easy  to  point  these 
out  but,  as  it  is  even  more  easy  to  point 
out  the  advances  made  in  many  fields. 
In  this  critical  period  of  our  struggle 
against  poverty  and  backwardness,  it 
is  difficult  to  have  a  balanced  growth, 
even  though  we  should  aim  at  that. 
Inevitably  certain  priorities  have  to  be 
given  so  as  to  build  strong  foundations 
which  would  enable  progress  to  be 
rapid  in  the  future.  We  have  aimed  at 
this  by  laying  stress  on  basic  and 


Plans,  the  two  Plans  that  are  over  and 
the  Third  which  has  just  begun.  This 
Third  Plan  indicates  not  only  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  going,  but 
the  positive  steps  that  we  have  to  take 
and  the  targets  that  we  have  to  reach. 
Statistical  information  is  available  to 
show  the  growth  of  basic  and  heavy 
industries  as  well  as  small  and  medium 
industries,  the  marked  improvement 
in  our  agricultural  methods  and  in 
agricultural  production,  the  advance 
of  our  science  and  technology,  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  country  in  a 
variety  of  fields  of  human  activity.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  vast 
numbers  of  our  people,  and  more 
especially  the  scheduled  tribes  and 
castes  and  other  backward  classes, 
still  live  in  poverty,  sometimes  lacking 
even  the  minimum  amenities  in  rural 
areas.  In  spite  of  the  new  and  vast 
scope  for  employment,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed.  In  spite  of  our  aim 
and  desire  for  the  removal  of 
disparities,  these  continue  and 
sometimes  have  become  even  more 
marked.  It  is  easy  to  point  these  out, 
as  it  is  even  more  easy  to  point  out 
the  advances  made  in  many  fields.  In 
this  critical  period  of  our  struggle 
against  poverty  and  backwardness,  it 
is  difficult  to  have  all-round  balanced 
growth  at  the  same  time,  even  though 
we  should  aim  at  that.  Inevitably, 
certain  priorities  have  to  be  given  so 
as  to  build  strong  foundations  which 
would  enable  progress  to  be  rapid  in 
the  future.  We  have  aimed  at  this  by 
laying  stress  on  agriculture,  basic  and 
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heavy  industries  and  on  education  and 
technical  training  as  well  as  on 
increase  in  other  social  services. 

13.  In  the  vast  and  variegated 
picture  of  India  today,  with  its  bright 
as  well  as  dark  spots,  two  facts  stand 
out;  one  is  that  over  46  million  boys 
and  girls  go  to  school  and  college  and 
this  figure  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  this 
number  of  persons  in  educational 
institutions  is  likely  to  reach  65  million. 
The  number  of  persons  getting 
technical  training  is  also  increasing 
rapidly.  Thus  an  investment  is  being 
made  in  man,  which  is  the  most 
important  investment  of  all. 

14.  The  second  point  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  expectation 
of  life  in  India  has  risen  from  32  in 
the  forties  to  47.5  now.  This  is  a 
remarkable  advance.  It  is  no  doubt  due 
to  better  health  and  eradication  and 
control  of  some  diseases.  But  it  is  also 
due  to  better  living  conditions  and 
especially  better  and  more  food.  This 
advance  in  the  expectation  of  life, 
covering  as  it  does  the  entire 
population,  is  an  important  indication 
of  the  general  progress  made  by  tm 
entire  community. 

15.  The  third  significant  fact  is 
the  growth  of  the  Community 
Development  programme,  leading  to 
what  is  called  Panchayati  Raj.  On  the 
1st  September  1961,  there  were  3,369 
blocks  covering  approximately  four 
hundred  thousand  villages  and  218 
million  population.  Thus,  72  percent 
of  the  villages  in  the  country  have  been 
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13.  In  the  vast  and  variegated 
picture  of  India  today,  with  its  bright 
as  well  as  dark  spots,  three  facts  stand 
out;  one  is  that  in  1 950-5 1 ,  24  million 
boys  and  girls  went  to  school  and 
college;  now  this  figure  has  gone  up 
to  46  million.  By  the  end  of  the  Third 
Plan,  this  number  is  likely  to  reach  65 
million.  The  number  of  persons  getting 
technical  training  is  also  increasing 
rapidly.  Thus  an  investment  is  being 
made  in  man,  which  is  the  most 
important  investment  of  all. 

14.  The  second  point  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  expectation 
of  life  in  India  has  risen  from  about 
32  in  the  forties  to  47.5  now.  This  is  a 
remarkable  advance.  It  is  no  doubt  due 
to  better  health  and  eradication  and 
control  of  some  diseases.  But  it  is  also 
due  to  better  health  and  eradication  and 
control  of  some  diseases.  But  it  is  also 
due  to  better  living  conditions  and 
especially  better  and  more  food.  This 
advance  in  the  expectation  of  life, 
covering  as  it  does  the  whole 
population,  is  an  important  indication 
of  the  general  progress  made  by  the 
entire  community.  It  is  particularly 
significant  in  view  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  population  of  India,  which  has 
now  reached,  according  to  the  census 
of  1961,  438  millions. 

15.  The  third  significant  fact  is 
the  growth  of  the  Community 
Development  programme,  leading  to 
what  is  called  Panchayati  Raj.  On  the 
1  st  September  1961,  there  were  3,369 
blocks  covering  approximately  four 
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covered  by  this  programme  which 
deals  with  not  only  agriculture,  but 
other  activities  also,  such  as,  animal 
husbandry,  village  industries,  social 
education,  health  and  rural  sanitation. 
It  is  true  that  progress  in  Community 
Development  has  not  been  uniform 
throughout  India  and  some  areas  have 
lagged  behind.  Nevertheless  the  vast 
spread  of  this  movement  over  rural 
India  has  had  a  powerful  and  catalytic 
effect  in  changing  the  background  of 
life  and  activities  in  the  villages.  The 
approach  was  a  coordinated  multi¬ 
purpose  one  aiming  at  the  development 
of  the  countryside. 

16.  This  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  movement  led  to  what  has  been 
called  Panchayati  Raj  or  democratic 
decentralisation.  This  Panchayati  Raj 
began  in  Rajasthan  and  Andhra 
Pradesh  and  is  at  present  under 
implementation  also  in  Assam, 
Madras,  Mysore  and  Orissa.  Progress 
has  been  made  towards  it  in  the  Punjab, 
Uttar  Pradesh,  Madhya  Pradesh, 
Maharashtra,  Gujarat  and  Bihar.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  remaining  States  will 
follow  suit  soon. 

17.  Panchayati  Raj  is  a 
remarkable  attempt  at  the  devolution 
of  authority  to  democratic  institutions 
of  the  people  in  the  villages.  The 
normal  tendency  in  many  countries  has 
been  for  powers  to  be  centralised  at 
the  expense  of  the  people.  While  a 
measure  of  centralisation  becomes 
inevitable  under  modern  conditions, 
Panchayati  Raj  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  lessen  this  centralisation  and  to 
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spread  power  and  authority  to  the 
people.  This  has  revolutionary 
significance.  Although  it  is  only 
recently  started,  the  change  in  the 
outlook  of  villages  is  noticeable.  There 
is  a  measure  of  self-reliance  and  a 
feeling  that  they  are  themselves 
responsible  for  local  developments. 
The  distance  between  officers  of 
government  and  the  people  is  being 
lessened  and  there  is  greater 
cooperation  between  them.  Through 
Panchayati  Raj  and  people’s 
cooperation,  other  changes  become 
easier,  such  as,  the  development  of 
education  and  cooperation  in  the  rural 
areas.  Altogether,  this  movement  is  of 
great  significance  for  over  eighty 
percent  of  the  population  of  India  who 
live  in  rural  areas  and  is  likely  to  have 
far-reaching  consequences. 
Panchayati  Raj  brings  new  and  great 
opportunities  to  the  people  of  the 
villages  and  it  is  for  them  to  organise 
and  prepare  themselves  to  assume 
these  new  responsibilities. 

18.  The  Third  Five  Year  Plan  is 
itself  an  indication  of  the  road  we  have 
to  travel  during  the  coming  years.  But 
planning  cannot  be  limited  to  five  year 
periods.  It  becomes  essential  to  have 
a  long  tenn  view  and  to  look  at  the 
future  we  are  seeking  to  mould.  Thus, 
the  necessity  of  perspective  planning 
becomes  evident  and  a  strategy  for 
development  is  laid  down.  Each  step 
taken  has  to  be  inter-linked  with  others 
in  a  chain  of  development  aiming  at 
advance  in  all  sectors  and  in  all 
branches  of  the  nation’s  activities,  and 


the  expense  of  the  people.  While  a 
measure  of  centralisation  becomes 
inevitable  under  modern  conditions, 
Panchayati  Raj  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  lessen  this  centralisation  and  to 
spread  power  and  authority  among  the 
people.  This  has  revolutionary 
significance.  Although  it  is  only 
recently  started,  the  change  in  the 
outlook  of  the  village  is  noticeable. 
There  is  a  measure  of  self-reliance  and 
a  feeling  that  they  are  themselves 
responsible  for  local  developments. 
The  distance  between  officers  of 
government  and  the  people  is  being 
lessened  and  there  is  greater 
cooperation  between  them.  Through 
Panchayati  Raj  and  people’s 
cooperation,  other  changes  become 
easier,  such  as,  the  development  of 
education  and  cooperatives  in  the  rural 
areas.  Altogether,  this  movement  is  of 
great  significance  for  over  eighty 
percent  of  the  population  of  India,  who 
live  in  rural  areas,  and  is  likely  to  have 
far-reaching  consequences. 
Panchayati  Raj  brings  new  and  great 
opportunities  to  the  people  of  the 
villages  and  we  are  confident  that  they 
will  organise  and  prepare  themselves 
to  assume  these  new  responsibilities. 

18.  The  Third  Plan  is  itself  an 
indication  of  the  road  we  have  to  travel 
during  the  coming  years.  But  planning 
cannot  be  limited  to  five-year  periods. 
It  becomes  essential  to  have  a  long¬ 
term  view  and  to  look  at  the  future 
we  are  seeking  to  mould.  Thus,  the 
necessity  of  perspective  planning 
becomes  evident  and  a  strategy  for 
development  is  laid  down.  Each  step 
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in  making  the  country  self-sufficient, 
so  that  dependence  on  external 
assistance  may  disappear  as  early  as 
possible.  The  process  of  development 
is  not  limited  to  specific  periods,  but 
is  a  continuous  one  and  the  objectives 
for  each  period  are  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  larger 
perspective.  Unless  that  larger 
perspective  is  kept  in  view,  short-term 
objectives  may  lead  to  wrong  results. 
Perspective  planning  has  to  take  into 
account  the  growth  of  population  and 
the  coordinated  approach  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  growth  as  well  as  to 
the  economy  of  large-scale  and  small- 
scale  units.  Development  of  basic  and 
heavy  industries  and  small  industry, 
the  growth  of  rural  industrialisation 
and  the  linking  up  of  industrial  and 
rural  economy,  become  parts  of  the 
comprehensive  design.  A  long-term 
view  also  makes  it  easier  to  consider 
the  development  of  different  regions 
in  the  country  so  as  to  bring  about,  as 
far  as  possible,  balanced  growth  all 
over  the  country.  The  importance  of 
perspective  planning  has  been  more 
and  more  recognised  and,  indeed,  is 
now  considered  to  be  essential.  It  is 
proposed  to  draw  up  a  perspective  plan 
for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

1 9.  The  first  two  Five  Year  Plans 
have  laid  sound  foundations  for  social 
and  economic  growth.  The  basis  for 
better  agriculture  has  been  laid,  larger 
power  supplies  are  available,  heavy 
industry,  including  large  steel  plants, 
has  come  into  existence,  and  large- 
scale  machine  building  plants  are  under 
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in  a  chain  of  development  aiming  at 
advance  in  all  sectors  and  in  all 
branches  of  the  nation’s  activities,  and 
in  making  the  country  self-reliant,  so 
that  dependence  on  external  assistance 
may  disappear  as  early  as  possible.  The 
process  of  development  is  not  limited 
to  specific  periods,  but  is  a  continuous 
one,  and  the  objectives  for  each  period 
are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  larger  perspective.  Unless  a  larger 
perspective  is  kept  in  view,  short  term 
objectives  may  lead  to  wrong  results. 
Perspective  planning  has  to  take  into 
account  the  growth  of  population  and 
the  coordinated  approach  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  growth  as  well  as  to 
the  economy  of  large-scale  and  small- 
scale  units.  Development  of  basic  and 
heavy  industries  and  small  industry, 
the  growth  of  rural  industrialisation 
and  the  linking  up  of  industrial  and 
rural  economy,  become  parts  of  the 
comprehensive  design.  A  long-term 
view  also  makes  it  easier  to  consider 
the  development  of  different  regions 
in  the  country  so  as  to  bring  about,  as 
far  as  possible,  balanced  growth  all 
over  the  country.  The  importance  of 
perspective  planning  has  been  more 
and  more  recognised  and,  indeed,  is 
now  considered  to  be  essential.  It  is 
proposed  to  draw  up  a  perspective  plan 
for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

19.  Cities  and  urban  areas  having 
been  expanding  owing  to  the  progress 
of  industrialization,  and  slum  areas 
have  grown  during  these  years, 
housing  accommodation  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  requirements, 
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construction.  All  this  has  prepared  the 
ground  for  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
course  of  the  Third  Plan.  This  period 
is  a  crucial  one  for  India's  growth. 
On  the  success  of  the  Third  Plan  will 
depend  the  establishment  of  a  socially 
balanced  and  increasingly  prosperous 
and  integrated  community.  It  will  also 
advance  towards  the  achievement  of 
a  self-sustaining  and  self-generating 
economy.  Taking  full  advantage  of 
modern  science  and  techniques, 
emphasis  has  to  be  laid  on  basic 
industries,  such  as,  steel,  power,  fuel 
oil  and  machine  building.  Thus,  the 
tempo  of  industrialisation  of  this 
country  will  increase  rapidly. 

20.  The  fundamental  problem  in 
India  is  not  only  to  increase  greatly 
the  living  standards  of  the  people,  but 
also  to  bring  about  progressively  social 
and  economic  equality.  Existing 
inequalities  and  disparities  in  the  social 
fabric  are  ethically  wrong  and  will 
obstruct  progress  on  all  fronts  and 
produce  considerable  strains.  The  new 
social  order  must  preserve  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  and  create 
a  sense  of  equality,  fraternity  and  of 
cohesion.  While  adequate  motives  and 
inducements  have  to  be  provided, 
these  must  not  be  based  on  an 
acquisitive  structure  of  society,  which 
tends  to  produce  greater  inequities  and 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  temper 
of  our  people  and  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age.  The  objective  aimed  at 
can  therefore  only  be  achieved  by  a 
social  and  cooperative  approach. 

21.  The  Industrial  Policy 


and  large  numbers  of  the  people  in 
towns  and  cities  lack  the  necessary 
minimum  amenities.  Much  greater 
attention  should  be  given  to  the 
improvement  of  these  conditions. 

20.  The  first  two  Five  Year  Plans 
have  laid  sound  foundations  for  social 
and  economic  growth.  The  basis  for 
better  agriculture  has  been  laid;  larger 
power  supplies  are  available;  heavy 
industry,  including  large  steel  plants, 
has  come  into  existence;  and  large- 
scale  machine  building  plants  are  under 
construction.  All  this  has  prepared  the 
ground  for  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
course  of  the  Third  Plan.  This  period 
is  a  crucial  one  for  India’s  growth. 
On  the  success  of  the  Third  Plan  will 
depend  the  establishment  of  socially 
balanced  and  increasingly  prosperous 
and  integrated  community.  It  will  also 
advance  towards  the  achievement  of 
a  self-sustaining  and  self-generating 
economy.  Taking  full  advantage  of 
modern  science  and  techniques, 
emphasis  has  to  be  laid  on  basic 
industries,  such  as  steel,  power,  fuel 
oil,  machine  building  and  also 
transport.  Thus,  the  tempo  of 
industrialisation  of  the  country  will 
increase  rapidly. 

2 1 .  The  fundamental  problem  in 
India  is  not  only  to  increase  greatly 
the  living  standards  of  the  people,  but 
also  to  bring  about  progressively  social 
and  economic  equality.  Existing 
inequalities  and  disparities  in  the  social 
fabric  are  ethically  wrong  and  will 
obstruct  progress  on  all  fronts  and 
produce  considerable  strains.  The  new 
social  order  must  preserve  the  worth 
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Resolution  of  1956  lays  down  in  clear 
terms  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
programme  of  industrialisation  of  the 
country.  In  view  of  our  policy  of 
socialisation  the  public  sector  will 
increasing  expand  and  play  a  dominant 
role.  Public  and  private  sectors  should 
function  in  unison  as  parts  of  a  single 
mechanism.  It  should  be  emphasised 
that  only  through  the  successful  end 
efficient  functioning  of  these  two 
sectors  [sic]  that  the  industrial 
programme  can  be  successfully 
implemented. 

22.  Experience  gained  in  the 
functioning  of  industries  in  the  public 
sector  has  pointed  to  appropriate 
organisational  and  administrative 
changes  to  ensure  proper  and  efficient 
functioning.  In  particular  those  in 
charge  of  industrial  undertakings 
should  be  given  greater  powers  and 
responsibilities. 

23.  Industry  and  agriculture  are 
closely  connected  and  on  the 
development  of  each  depends  the 
development  of  the  other.  It  is  through 
widespread  industrial  growth  that 
higher  standards  in  production  and 
consumption  can  be  reached.  But 
industrial  growth  itself  depends  upon 
the  improvement  in  agriculture. 
Agriculture  is  thus  today  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  important 
factor  of  our  economy,  and  on  its 
production  will  depend  progress  in  all 
fields.  Therefore,  modern  methods 
and  techniques  have  to  be  applied  in 
increasing  measure,  always  keeping  in 
view  the  conditions  existing  in  India. 


and  dignity  of  the  individual  and  create 
a  sense  of  equality,  fraternity  and  of 
cohesion.  While  adequate  motives  and 
inducements  have  to  be  provided, 
these  must  not  be  based  on  an 
acquisitive  structure  of  society,  which 
tends  to  produce  greater  inequalities 
and  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
temper  of  our  people  and  the  spirit  of 
the  present  age.  The  objective  aimed 
at  can  therefore  only  be  achieved  by  a 
socialist  and  cooperative  approach. 

22.  The  Industrial  Policy 
Resolution  of  1 956  lays  down  in  clear 
terms  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
programme  of  industrialisation  of  the 
country.  In  view  of  our  policy  of 
socialisation,  the  public  sector  will 
increasingly  expand  and  play  a 
dominant  role;  both  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  speed  of 
industrialisation  and  yielding  additional 
resources,  public,  private  and 
cooperative  sectors  should  function  in 
unison  as  parts  of  a  single  mechanism. 
It  should  be  emphasised  that  only 
through  the  successful  and  efficient 
functioning  of  these  three  sectors  that 
the  industrial  programme  can  be 
successfully  implemented. 

23.  While  the  increase  in 
production  is  essential,  and  therefore 
the  private  sector  is  to  be  encouraged 
in  its  particular  fields  of  activity,  the 
growth  of  the  corporate  private  sector 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  raised 
new  problems.  How  can  economic 
growth  be  secured  without  the  growth 
of  monopolist  tendencies  and  the 
concentration  of  economic  power? 
There  are  certain  advantages  in  favour 
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Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  agricultural  production.  This  has 
not  only  to  be  maintained,  but  speeded 
up. 

24.  Agrarian  reforms  are  the  basis 
for  rural  progress.  Much  has  been  done 
in  the  past  years  in  regard  to  such, 
reforms,  but  the  changes  suggested 
have  not  yet  been  fully  implemented 
in  all  the  States.  These  changes, 
including  the  ceiling  on  land,  must  be 
given  effect  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

25.  The  essence  of  progress  in 
agriculture  depends  upon 
cooperatives.  In  India  particularly, 
where  the  holdings  are  very  small, 
cooperatives  are  essential.  The 
Cooperative  movement  in  India  has 
developed  satisfactorily,  more 
particularly  during  the  last  few  years. 
There  are  at  present  over  200,000 
primary  agricultural  credit  societies 
with  a  membership  of  17  million  and 
nearly  1900  primary  marketing 
societies.  The  targets  for  the  Second 
Plan  have  been  largely  achieved  in  this 
matter.  It  is  proposed  to  spread 
service  cooperatives  throughout  the 
rural  areas  and,  wherever  possible,  and 
agreed  to,  to  have  cooperative  farming. 
Cooperation  as  well  as  modern 
farming  techniques  and  animal 
husbandry  require  training  of  the 
farmers  and  workers.  Such  training 
should  be  provided  for  on  a  large  scale. 

26.  Electric  power  is  of 
paramount  importance  not  only  for  the 
growth  of  large  scale  industry  but  also 
for  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
small  and  village  industries.  The 


of  the  growth  of  larger  enterprises. 
But  if  excessive  economic  power  rests 
in  a  few  hands,  this  may  disturb  the 
balance  of  power  in  a  democratic 
society  and  expose  the  social  structure 
to  new  stresses  and  tensions.  It  would 
come  in  the  way  of  diffusion  of 
economic  opportunities  and  may  even 
interfere  with  proper  planning.  This 
question,  therefore,  deserves  careful 
considera-tion.  Normally  the  larger 
enterprises  should  be  in  the  public 
sector;  opportunities  should  be  given 
for  new  entrants  and  for  medium  and 
small  size  units  as  well  as  for 
industries  organised  on  cooperative 
lines;  Government  should  exercise 
effectively  its  powers  of  control  and 
the  use  of  appropriate  fiscal  measures. 

24.  In  recent  years  a  number  of 
financial  and  promotional  institutions 
have  been  established,  such  as  the 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation,  the 
State  Finance  Corporations,  the 
Industrial  Credit  and  Investment 
Corporation  of  India,  and  others.  In 
the  light  of  experience  gained,  these 
and  other  financial  institutions  should 
review  their  existing  policies  and 
practices  so  as  to  ensure  that  their 
support  is  given  to  new  entrants  into 
industry  and  to  medium  and  small 
enterprises  as  well  as  cooperative 
undertakings.  Such  assistance  should 
be  speedy  and  adequate.  Criteria 
should  be  devised  for  assessing  the 
progress  in  these  directions. 

25.  The  resources  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Corporation  could  also  be 
used  in  material  assistance  in  the 
furtherance  of  these  objectives.  More 
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programme  of  rural  electrification 
should,  therefore,  be  expanded,  and  a 
definite  percentage  of  the  electric 
power  produced  in  each  State  should 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

27.  The  Congress  has  always  laid 
stress  on  the  importance  of  balanced 
development  of  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  on  extending  the  benefits 
of  planned  development  to  the  more 
backward  regions.  This  has  to  be 
particularly  kept  in  mind  in  the  location 
of  new  enterprises,  whether  public  or 
private,  and  where  location  of  an 
industry  has  not  to  be  determined 
almost  entirely  by  unavoidable  factors, 
the  more  backward  regions  should  be 
preferred  for  such  location. 

28.  The  ending  of  unemployment 
is  of  vital  importance  both  from  the 
economic  and  social  points  of  view. 
One  of  the  important  objectives  of 
economic  growth  is  to  put  an  end  to 
unemployment.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
take  place  through  widespread 
industrialisation.  But  that  will  take 
some  time,  and  meanwhile  it  is 
necessary  to  take  other  measures  also 
to  utilise  the  manpower  resources  of 
the  country  by  creating  employment 
opportunities  in  nation-building 
activities.  In  this  context,  the 
important  place  of  village  industries 
should  be  stressed  and  arrangements 
made  for  improvement  of  techniques 
and  the  training  of  personnel.  This  is 
especially  desirable  in  the  field  of 
processing  of  raw  materials  and 
consumers  goods.  Normally  the 
processing  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 


particularly,  the  Life  Insurance 
Corporation  should  invest  its  funds  in 
housing  projects,  as  is  done  by  Life 
Insurance  Companies  in  other 
countries. 

26.  The  establishment  of 
Industrial  Estates,  specially  in  rural 
areas,  is  to  be  welcomed,  as  these  help 
in  the  dispersal  of  industry  and  the 
development  of  rural  area  and  take 
industrialisation  to  the  small  town  and 
the  village.  Municipalities  and 
Panchayats  should  encourage  small 
industries  in  order  to  help  in  dispersal 
of  such  industries. 

27.  Experience  gained  in  the 
functioning  of  industries  in  the  public 
sector  has  pointed  to  appropriate 
organisational  and  administrative 
changes  to  ensure  proper  and  efficient 
functioning.  In  particular  those  in 
charge  of  industrial  undertakings 
should  be  given  greater  powers  and 
responsibilities. 

28.  Industry  and  agriculture  are 
closely  connected  and  on  the 
development  of  each  depends  the 
development  of  the  other.  It  is  through 
widespread  industrial  growth  that 
higher  standards  in  production  and 
consumption  can  be  reached.  But 
industrial  growth  itself  depends  upon 
the  improvement  in  agriculture. 
Agriculture  is  thus  today  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  important 
factor  of  our  economy  and  on  its 
expanding  production  will  depend 
progress  in  industry  and  other  fields. 
Therefore,  modern  methods  and 
techniques  have  to  be  applied  in 
increasing  measure,  always  keeping  in 
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forests  and  animal  husbandry  produce 
should  be  done  through  small  scale 
industries  as  far  as  possible  in  areas 
where  such  produce  grows.  This 
processing  should  be  done  by 
cooperatives  and  facilities  should  be 
given  to  such  cooperatives  in  the 
matter  of  electric  power  and  credit. 

29.  The  Social  Services,  and 
more  especially  Education  and  Health, 
should  be  expanded,  greater  attention 
being  paid  to  economically  and 
educationally  backward  people.  The 
test  for  giving  particular  attention 
should  be  that  of  economic 
backwardness.  Thus  low  income 
groups  in  all  castes  and  communities 
should  receive  special  consideration 
and  not  any  particular  caste  or 
community. 

30.  Education  and  specialised 
technical  training  are  of  vital 
importance  for  social  and  economic 
progress.  Education  begins  from  the 
child  and  the  care  and  proper 
development  of  the  child  should  be  the 
beginning  of  education.  It  is  provided 
in  the  Third  Plan  that  universal  free 
education  should  be  given  to  children 
in  the  age  group  6  to  1 1 .  Mid-day  meals 
have  been  provided  already  in  primary 
schools  in  some  States.  Wherever 
possible,  the  provision  of  mid-day 
meals  as  well  as  of  uniforms  for 
children  should  be  made  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  people.  A 
widespread  scheme  of  scholarships  as 
well  as  loans  should  be  provided  for 
boys  and  girls  who  have  shown  merit 
in  their  studies  so  that  they  may  be 


view  the  conditions  existing  in  India. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  agricultural  production.  The  target 
of  food-grains  fixed  for  the  Second 
Plan  was  80.5  million  tons;  the  actual 
achievement  has  been  79.3  million 
tons.  This  progress  has  not  only  to  be 
maintained,  but  speeded  up. 

29.  Agrarian  reforms  are  the  basis 
for  rural  progress.  Much  has  been  done 
in  the  past  years  in  regard  to  such 
reforms.  These  reforms,  including  the 
ceiling  on  land,  must  be  given  effect 
to  as  soon  as  possible  in  all  the  States. 

30.  The  essence  of  progress  in 
agriculture  depends  upon 
cooperatives.  In  India  particularly, 
where  the  holdings  are  very  small, 
cooperatives  are  essential.  The 
Cooperative  movement  in  India  has 
developed  satisfactorily,  more 
particularly  during  the  last  few  years. 
There  are  at  present  over  200,000 
primary  agricultural  credit  societies 
with  a  membership  of  17  million  and 
nearly  1900  primary  marketing 
societies.  The  small  and  medium  term 
credit  to  the  agriculturists  through 
cooperatives  which  was  at  Rs  23 
crores  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Plan 
increased  to  Rs  50  crores  at  the  end 
of  the  First  Plan  and  Rs  200  crores  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  Plan.  It  is 
expected  to  reach  the  figure  of  Rs  530 
crores  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan. 
Long  term  credit  to  the  agriculturists 
through  cooperatives  which  was  at  Rs 
13  crores  at  the  end  of  the  First  Plan 
period  reached  Rs  34  crores  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  Plan  period  as  against 
the  Plan  target  of  Rs  25  crores.  By 
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able  to  continue  their  studies  both  in 
general  education  and  technical  and 
other  specialised  training. 

3 1 .  In  the  industrial  economy  of 
the  country,  the  role  of  the  working 
class  cannot  be  overemphasised. 
Ultimately  the  quality  and  pace  of 
industrial  development  depends  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  devote 
continuing  attention  to  the  training  and 
well-being  of  the  workers  and  to 
associate  them  progressively  in  the 
management  of  the  enterprises. 

32.  Municipalities  and  Panchayats 
should  encourage  small  industries  in 
order  to  help  the  dispersal  of  such 
industries.  Prices  of  essential 
commodities  should  be  stabilised  and 
trading  on  State  Account  should  be 
undertaken  wherever  this  is  found 
feasible. 

33.  Production  of  luxury  and 
non-essential  articles  should  not  be 
encouraged.  An  increase  in  rate  of 
saving  for  investment  is  essential  and 
consumption  has  therefore  to  be 
controlled.  It  is  necessary  that  the  rate 
of  saving  should  be  stepped  up  from 
the  present  level  of  nearly  8  percent 
of  national  income  to  1 1  percent. 

34.  Taxation  should  be  so  devised 
as  to  aim  at  lessening  disparities  of 
income  and  increasing  the  resources 
available  for  development.  In  view  of 
ceiling  on  land  being  fixed  in  rural 
areas,  the  question  of  having  a  similar 
ceiling  on  urban  incomes  has  been 
raised.  The  ceiling  on  land  does  not 
involve  a  ceiling  on  income.  The  same 


the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  it  is  hoped 
to  reach  a  figure  of  Rs  150  crores.  It 
is  proposed  to  spread  service 
cooperatives  throughout  the  rural 
areas  and,  wherever  possible,  and 
agreed  to,  to  have  cooperative  farming. 
Cooperation  as  well  as  modern 
farming  techniques  and  animal 
husbandry  require  training  of  the 
farmers  and  workers.  Such  training 
should  be  provided  for  on  a  large  scale. 

31.  Electric  power  is  of 
paramount  importance  not  only  for  the 
growth  of  large  scale  industry  but  also 
for  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
small  and  village  industries.  The 
programme  of  rural  electrification 
should,  therefore,  be  expanded,  and  a 
definite  percentage  of  the  electric 
power  produced  in  each  State  should 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

32.  The  Congress  has  always  laid 
stress  on  the  importance  of  balanced 
development  of  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  on  extending  the  benefits 
of  planned  development  to  the  more 
backward  regions.  This  has  to  be 
particularly  kept  in  mind  in  the  location 
of  new  enterprises,  whether  public  or 
private,  and  where  location  of  an 
industry  has  not  to  be  determined 
almost  entirely  by  unavoidable  factors, 
the  more  backward  regions  should  be 
preferred  for  such  location. 

3  3 .  The  ending  of  unemployment 
is  of  vital  importance  both  from  the 
economic  and  social  points  of  view. 
One  of  the  important  objectives  of 
economic  growth  is  to  put  an  end  to 
unemployment.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
take  place  through  widespread 
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principle  is  not  wholly  applicable  to 
urban  incomes.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  limitations  on  urban 
incomes  through  taxation  and  other 
means. 

35.  A  large  number  of  people  in 
India,  especially  those  living  in  the  rural 
areas  and  those  who  are  landless,  have 
at  present  an  income  which  is  even 
below  the  average  per  capita  income 
of  India,  low  as  that  is.  This  class 
should  deserve  particular  attention: 
where  land  is  available,  this  should  be 
provided  to  them,  preferably  on  a 
cooperative  basis;  employment  in 
some  form  or  other  should  be 
encouraged  for  them,  and  certain 
essential  amenities  should  be  provided. 

36.  In  the  implementation  of 
programmes  of  planned  development, 
the  governmental  administrative 
machinery  has  necessarily  to  play  a 
vital  role.  It  is  highly  important 
therefore  to  gear  up  the  administration 
and  to  improve  its  quality  to  fulfil  the 
tasks  allotted  to  it  adequately.  For  this 
purpose  there  should  be  decentrali¬ 
sation  of  authority  and  proper 
appraisals  of  the  work  done. 

37.  The  Congress  has  often 
stated  its  policy  in  regard  to  the 
language  to  be  used  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  administration. 
Recently,  meetings  of  Chief  Ministers 
have  elaborated  this  policy.  The 
Congress  accords  its  approval  to  the 
proposals  made  at  these  meetings. 

38.  The  Congress  policy  of 
prohibition  should  be  maintained  and 
encouraged.  In  doing  so,  while  efforts 


industrialisation.  But  that  will  take 
some  time,  and  meanwhile  it  is 
necessary  to  take  other  measures  also 
to  utilise  the  manpower  resources  of 
the  country  by  creating  employment 
opportunities  in  nation-building 
activities.  In  this  context,  the 
important  place  of  village  industries 
should  be  stressed  and  arrangements 
made  for  improvement  of  techniques 
and  the  training  of  personnel.  This  is 
especially  desirable  in  the  field  of 
processing  of  raw  materials  and 
production  of  consumers'  goods. 
Normally  the  processing  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  forests  and 
animal  husbandry  produce  should  be 
done  through  small-scale  industries  as 
far  as  possible  in  areas,  where  such 
produce  grows.  This  processing 
should  be  done  by  cooperatives  and 
facilities  should  be  given  to  such 
cooperatives  in  the  matter  of  electric 
power  and  credit. 

34.  The  Social  Services,  and 
more  especially  Education  and  Health, 
should  be  expanded,  greater  attention 
being  paid  to  economically  and 
educationally  backward  people.  The 
test  for  giving  particular  attention 
should  be  that  of  economic 
backwardness.  Thus  low  income 
groups,  irrespective  of  castes  and 
communities,  should  receive  special 
consideration. 

35.  Education  and  specialised 
technical  training  are  of  vital 
importance  for  social  and  economic 
progress.  Education  begins  from  the 
child  and  the  care  and  proper 
development  of  the  child  should  be  the 
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are  being  made  to  increase  its 
effectiveness,  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  the  evils  that  have  flown  from 
the  manner  of  its  implementation. 

International  Affairs 

39.  The  basic  policy  of  the 
Congress,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Parliament  and  the  country,  is  to  work 
for  peace  and  the  friendship  of  all 
countries,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  alignment  with  military  blocs  and 
alliances.  This  policy  must  be  firmly 
pursued.  Peace  and  progress  in  the 
world  depends  upon  the  ending  of 
colonialism  and  imperialism  and  on 
effective  and  widespread 
disarmament.  To  achieve  these  major 
ends,  the  Government  should  continue 
to  direct  its  efforts. 

40.  Disarmament  which  has  been 
long  considered  and  discussed  has 
now  become  an  immediate  and 
essential  necessity  because  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  modern  war 
and  the  impending  threats  to  human 
survival  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  No 
partial  disarmament  can  at  this  stage 
succeed  in  assuring  peace.  Therefore, 
no  limited  or  balanced  reduction  of 
weapons  will  bring  about  genuine 
disarmament.  There  has  to  be  a 
determined  approach  to  total 
disarmament  even  though  this  may  be 
brought  about  in  a  phased  way.  Thus 
only  can  a  world  without  war  be 
created  by  the  abandonment  of  war 
itself  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes 


beginning  of  education.  Proper 
provision  should  be  made  for  child 
welfare  programmes  for  children  of 
the  pre-school  age.  It  is  provided  in 
the  Third  Plan  that  universal  free 
education  should  be  given  to  children 
in  the  age  group  6  to  1 1 .  Mid-day  meals 
have  been  provided  already  in  primary 
schools  in  some  States.  Wherever 
possible,  the  provision  of  mid-day 
meals  as  well  as  of  uniforms  for 
children  should  be  made  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  people. 

36.  Poverty  or  lack  of  resources 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
education  of  any  boy  or  girl.  A 
widespread  scheme  of  scholarships  as 
well  as  loans  should  be  provided  for 
boys  and  girls  who  have  shown  merit 
in  their  studies  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  continue  their  studies  both  in 
general  education  and  technical  and 
other  specialised  training. 

37.  In  the  industrial  economy  of 
the  country,  the  role  of  the  working 
class  cannot  be  overemphasised. 
Ultimately  the  quality  and  pace  of 
industrial  development  depends  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  devote 
continuing  attention  to  the  training  and 
wellbeing  of  the  workers  and  to 
associate  them  progressively  in  the 
management  of  the  enterprises. 

38.  Prices  of  essential 
commodities  should  be  stabilised  and 
trading  on  State  Account  should  be 
undertaken  wherever  this  is  found 
feasible.  The  establishment  of 
Consumer  Cooperatives  should  be 
encouraged.  Producers  of  foodgrains 
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between  nations.  The  Congress 
particularly  deplores  the  revival  of 
nuclear  tests  which  not  only  produce 
harmful  results  for  the  present  and  for 
future  generations  of  humanity,  but 
also  add  to  the  tensions  prevailing  in 
the  world  and  the  possibility  of  war. 

41.  The  ending  of  colonial 
domination  has  made  considerable 
progress  during  recent  years. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  the 
domination  of  colonial  powers  over 
vast  territories,  notably,  in  Africa,  by 
the  Portuguese  Government,  where, 
according  to  reports,  large  scale 
massacres  of  the  people  have  taken 
place.  It  is  imperative  that  these  and 
other  remnants  of  colonialism  should 
be  liquidated.  Also  that  the  people  of 
Algeria  who  have  suffered  terribly  for 
many  years  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom  should  attain  their  full 
independence. 

42.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  State 
to  preserve  its  integrity  and  to  resist 
any  aggression  made  upon  it.  Goa 
which  is  a  part  of  India  must  be 
brought  into  the  Indian  Union.  India 
has  suffered  in  the  past  from  the 
occupation  of  its  territory  by  Pakistan 
and  China,  While  India,  according  to 
its  basic  policy,  seeks  peaceful 
settlements  with  other  countries,  it 
cannot  tolerate  aggression  from  any 
quarter.  Efforts  must  therefore 
continue  to  be  made  to  recover  such 
areas  as  have  been  occupied  by  other 
countries. 


must  get  a  reasonable  return  and  the 
farmer  should  be  assured  that  prices 
of  foodgrains  and  other  commodities 
he  produces  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  a  reasonable  minimum. 

39.  Production  of  luxury  and 
non-essential  articles  should  be 
discouraged.  An  increase  in  the  rate 
of  saving  for  investments  is  essential, 
and  consumption  has  therefore  to  be 
controlled.  It  is  necessary  that  the  rate 
of  saving  should  be  stepped  up  from 
the  present  level  of  nearly  8  percent 
of  national  income  to  1 1  percent. 

40.  Taxation  should  be  so  devised 
as  to  aim  at  lessening  disparities  of 
income  and  increasing  the  resources 
available  for  development.  In  view  of 
ceiling  on  land  being  fixed  in  rural 
areas,  the  question  of  having  a  similar 
ceiling  on  urban  incomes  has  been 
raised.  The  same  principle  is  not 
wholly  applicable  to  urban  incomes. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
limitations  on  high  urban  incomes 
through  taxation  and  other  means,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  great  disparities  that 
exist  today. 

4 1 .  A  large  number  of  people  in 
India,  especially  those  living  in  the  rural 
areas  and  those  who  are  landless,  have 
at  present  an  income  which  is  even 
below  the  average  per  capita  income 
of  India,  low  as  that  is.  This  class 
should  deserve  particular  attention; 
where  land  is  available,  this  should  be 
provided  to  them,  preferably  on  a 
cooperative  basis;  employment  in 
some  form  or  other  should  be 
encouraged  for  them,  and  certain 
essential  amenities  should  be  provided. 
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The  progress  of  the  Indian  people 
depends  above  all  on  their  unity  and 
cohesion  and  the  integrity  of  our 
country.  Communal  and  sectarian 
approaches  are  not  only  bad  in 
principle,  but  harmful  in  their  results 
and  weaken  the  nation.  Thus  it  is  of 
primary  importance  to  counter  these 
narrow  approaches  and  to  work  for 
the  full  unity  and  integration  of  the 
country. 


42.  Certain  basic  amenities  also 
require  to  be  provided  in  the  rural 
areas.  There  should  be  no  village  at 
the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  without 
adequate  provision  of  drinking  water, 
primary  school  and  proper  approach 
road. 

43.  In  the  implementation  of 
programmes  of  planned  development, 
the  governmental  administrative 
machinery  has  necessarily  to  play  a 
vital  role.  It  is  highly  important 
therefore  to  gear  up  x  the 
administration,  to  avoid  delays,  and  to 
improve  its  quality  to  fulfil  the  tasks 
allotted  to  it  adequately.  For  this 
purpose,  there  should  be 
decentralisation  of  authority,  allocation 
of  responsibility  and  proper  appraisals 
of  the  work  done. 

44.  In  view  of  the  fast  growth  of 
the  population  of  India  and  the 
probability  that  this  growth  will 
continue  for  some  time  because  of 
improvement  of  health  and  the 
amenities  of  life,  family  planning  and 
birth  control  have  assumed  great 
importance.  Unless  these  are  attended 
to  adequately,  the  living  standards  of 
the  people  will  continue  to  be 
depressed  and  the  problem  of 
unemployment  will  become 
increasingly  difficult. 

45.  The  Congress  has  often 
stated  its  policy  in  regard  to  the 
language  to  be  used  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  administration. 
Recently,  meetings  of  Chief  Ministers 
have  elaborated  this  policy.  The 
Congress  accords  its  approval  to  the 
proposals  made  at  these  meetings. 
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46.  The  Congress  policy  of 
Prohibition  should  be  maintained  and 
encouraged.  In  doing  so,  while  efforts 
are  being  made  to  increase  its 
effectiveness,  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  the  evils  that  have  flown  from 
the  manner  of  its  implementation. 

International  Affairs 

47.  The  basic  policy  of  the 
Congress,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Parliament  and  the  country,  is  to  work 
for  peace  and  the  friendship  of  all 
countries,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  alignment  with  military  blocs  and 
alliances.  This  policy  must  be  firmly 
pursued.  Peace  and  progress  in  the 
world  depend  upon  the  ending  of 
colonialism  and  imperialism  and  on 
effective  and  widespread 
disarmament.  To  achieve  these  major 
ends,  the  Government  should  continue 
to  direct  its  efforts. 

48.  Disarmament  which  has  been 
long  considered  and  discussed,  has 
now  become  an  immediate  and 
essential  necessity  because  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  modern  war 
and  the  impending  threats  to  human 
survival  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  No 
partial  disarmament  can  at  this  stage 
succeed  in  assuring  peace.  Therefore, 
no  limited  or  balanced  reduction  of 
weapons  will  bring  about  genuine 
disarmament.  There  has  to  be  a 
determined  approach  to  total 
disarmament  even  though  this  may  be 
brought  about  in  a  phased  way.  Thus 
only  can  a  world  without  war  be 
created  by  the  abandonment  of  war 
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itself  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes 
between  nations.  The  Congress 
particularly  deplores  the  revival  of 
nuclear  tests  which  not  only  produce 
harmful  results  for  the  present  and  for 
future  generations  of  humanity,  but 
also  add  to  the  tensions  prevailing  in 
the  world  and  the  possibility  of  war. 

49.  The  ending  of  colonial 
domination  has  made  considerable 
progress  during  recent  years. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  the 
domination  of  colonial  powers  over 
vast  territories,  notably  in  Africa  by 
the  Portuguese  Government,  where, 
according  to  reports,  large  scale 
massacres  of  the  people  have  taken 
place.  The  people  of  Algeria  who  have 
suffered  terribly  for  many  years  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom  should  attain 
their  full  independence.  It  is  imperative 
that  these  and  other  remnants  of 
colonialism  should  be  liquidated.  Goa, 
which  is  part  of  India,  must  be  brought 
into  the  Indian  Union. 

50.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  State 
to  preserve  its  freedom  and  integrity 
and  to  resist  any  encroachment  on 
them.  The  Congress  therefore 
reiterates  the  resolve  of  the  Indian 
people  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
India’s  territory,  effective  defence  of 
her  frontiers,  and  to  repel  any 
aggression  that  may  take  place.  Parts 
of  the  territory  of  the  Indian  Union 
have  been  occupied  by  Pakistan  and 
China.  It  must  be  India’s  policy  to 
bring  about  vacation  of  these  illegal 
occupations.  According  to  her  basic 
policy,  India  seeks  peaceful 
settlements  with  other  countries,  but 
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it  cannot  tolerate  aggression  from  any 
quarter.  Efforts  must  therefore 
continue  to  be  made  to  recover  such 
areas. 

51.  The  progress  of  the  Indian 
people  depends  above  all  on  their  unity 
and  cohesion  and  the  integrity  of  our 
country.  Communal  and  sectarian 
approaches  are  not  only  bad  in 
principle,  but  harmful  in  their  results 
and  weaken  the  nation.  Thus  it  is  of 
primary  importance  to  counter  these 
narrow  disruptive  and  separatist 
approaches  and  to  work  for  the  full 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  country. 

52.  The  Congress  has  always 
stood  and  stands  today  for  a  united, 
non-sectarian  and  secular  India.  It 
believes  that  only  on  this  basis  can  our 
country  progress  and  achieve 
greatness,  which  is  her  due.  It  is  to 
maintain  and  persevere  with  this  basic 
approach  and  the  policies  enunciated 
in  this  manifesto  that  the  Congress 
approaches  the  vast  electorate  of  India 
and  seeks  its  support  and  cooperation 
in  the  mighty  tasks  that  face  our 
country. 
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47.  On  the  National  Integration  Resolution63 

No  Further  Division  of  India.  Firm  Declaration  by  Nehru 
Resolutions  on  World  Situation,  Integration  Adopted  by  AICC 

Madurai,  Oct.  5.  -  The  All-India  Congress  Committee  this  morning  unanimously 
adopted  the  resolution  on  national  integration  as  moved  by  the  Madras  Finance 
Minister,  Mr  C.  Subramaniam.  Amendments  were  either  withdrawn  or  rejected. 

The  AICC  also  unanimously  passed  the  official  resolution  on  international 
affairs  after  a  short  debate.  Speakers  expressed  the  hope  that  the  forces  of  peace 
would  be  strengthened  and  the  present  trend  towards  war  would  be  reversed. 

The  session  concluded  this  evening. 

Speaking  on  the  national  integration  resolution,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  firmly 
declared  that  any  further  division  of  India  would  not  be  tolerated  whatever 
happened. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  unity  was  very  essential  from  the  point  of  view 
of  India’s  very  survival.  “In  this  fight  for  unity,  we  are  bound  to  win.  India  has 
a  great  heritage  of  many  unifying  forces.  It  is  not  something  confined  to  the 
Congress.  It  is  a  matter  for  everyone  in  the  country.  But  we  in  the  Congress  have 
specially  inherited  this  tradition  of  working  for  the  unity  of  India  and,  therefore, 
responsibility  for  it  comes  more  on  us  and  we  have  to  work  harder  to  maintain  it.” 

Pandit  Nehru  commended  the  practice  in  the  Scandinavian  countries — 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark — of  having  a  joint  board  to  ensure  that  their 
history  books  were  written  to  strengthen  the  unifying  forces  and  not  the  struggles 
in  the  past.  “That  shows  statesmanship  and  that  shows  the  approach  of  wisdom” 
he  said. 

The  Prime  Minister  added:  “Now  in  India  we  may  live  in  the  south,  we 
may  live  in  the  north,  we  may  be  Hindus,  Muslims  or  Sikhs,  or  whatever  other 
religion  we  may  belong  to,  we  may  be  high-caste  or  low-caste,  but  who  can 
say  with  certainty  and  definiteness  that  he  is  not  the  product  of  mixed  heritage 
in  India?  It  is  inevitable”. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  famous  Rajputs  who  called  themselves 
“Suryavanshi”  and  “Chandravanshi”  [were]  the  descendants  of  the  Scythians 
and  the  Huns  who  came  to  India  from  outside  and  got  merged  in  the  stream  of 
the  powerful  Indian  culture.  They  engrafted  themselves  on  the  matrix  of  India 
and  began  to  call  themselves  the  children  of  the  sun  or  the  moon. 

“We  are  a  mixed  people.  We  are  mixed — some  a  little  more  and  some  a 
little  less.  It  is  inevitable,  a  process  of  thousands  of  years.  In  fact,  it  is  in  this 
way  that  we  raised  ourselves  to  great  heights  of  glory  in  the  past.  It  is  not  by 

63.  Report  of  speech,  Madurai,  5  October  1961.  National  Herald ,  6  October  1961. 
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remaining  in  little  circles  of  community,  little  castes,  by  banning  marriage  outside 
the  caste,  that  India  became  great.  Groups  which  limited  marriage  to  their 
narrow  circles  always  grew  weaker,  I  have  no  doubt — whether  it  is  feasible  or 
not  is  another  matter — that  the  way  of  integration  is  the  way  of  inter-caste 
marriage  in  India”,  the  Prime  Minister  said. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  even  today  inter-caste  marriages  took  place,  but  it 
was  a  slow  process.  “It  should  proceed  a  little  faster.  But  I  realise  that  with 
things  as  they  are,  it  is  not  likely  to  grow  fast  in  that  direction”,  he  said. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  there  were  many  answers  to  the  question. 
“Why  do  these  fissiparous  forces  exist?”  The  main  answer  was  that  these 
forces  were  there  because  of  the  people’s  social  backwardness,  of  looking  at 
things  in  a  narrow  way.  It  was  not  everybody  who  felt  this  way,  but  the 
fissiparousness  was  a  sign  of  social  backwardness,  whether  among  Hindus, 
Muslims  or  Sikhs.  People  had  to  pull  themselves  out  of  this. 

The  Prime  Minister  stressed  the  importance  of  science  and  said  that  along 
with  it  people  should  not  forget  the  spiritual  side  of  things. 

He  commended  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave’s  statement  that  the  days  of  politics 
and  religion  were  over  and  they  should  be  replaced  by  science  and  spiritualism. 

He  added:  “I  have  no  doubt  that  other  forces  in  India  which  make  for  unity 
are  much  more  powerful  (than  divisive  forces),  not  because  we  pass  a  resolution 
(on  national  integration),  but  because  of  the  whole  context  of  history  and 
geography  and  because  of  everything  in  the  modern  age  pushing  India  in  that 
direction.  It  has  to  be  unity  of  India,  real  unity  of  India,  not  mere  superficial, 
political  unity,  but  real  unity”. 

The  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  recent  National  Integration  Conference 
in  Delhi  and  said  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  get  different  organisations  together 
to  adopt  a  common  code  of  conduct  to  solve  difficulties.  This  could  be  done 
only  gradually  with  maximum  of  common  consent. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  this  urge  of  unity  was  even  sweeping  across  the 
continent  of  Europe.  They  were  trying  to  come  together  in  various  ways, 
including  the  economic  sphere.  There  was  the  proposal  of  the  Common  Market 
for  Europe.  “I  am  not  concerned  with  it  here,  but  I  have  doubt  that  if  the 
European  Common  Market  comes,  our  immediate  interests  may  suffer  in  the 
field  of  exports”,  he  said. 

If  this  search  of  unity  was  going  on  in  Europe,  he  said,  people  should 
realise  here  how  much  more  important  and  necessary  this  unity  was  for  India. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  national  unity  should  not  be  confused  with 
internationalism.  This  internationalism  was  good  but  people  advocating  it  must 
have  roots  in  their  own  country,  national  roots. 

Pandit  Nehru  was  loudly  cheered  as  he  concluded  his  speech. 
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48.  In  Madurai:  To  Seva  Dal  Volunteers64 

Nehru  Leaves  on  Tour  of  Tamilnad 

Madurai,  October  6.  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru  left  Madurai  this  morning  by  road 
for  Kodaikanal  on  the  first  lap  of  his  two-day  tour  of  Tamilnad. 

He  was  given  a  warm  and  affectionate  send-off  by  the  citizens  of  Madurai 
who  had  gathered  in  their  thousands  by  the  roadside. 

[...] 

Addressing  a  rally  of  Seva  Dal  volunteers  before  leaving  Madurai,  Pandit  Nehru 
stressed  the  importance  of  discipline  and  said  that  if  people  were  disciplined 
they  could  do  a  job  better. 

He  said:  “You  have  to  remember  always  that  although  you  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  like  soldiers,  you  are  peaceful  soldiers  of  the  Congress  and  of  India. 
We  are  not  a  sect.  We  have  to  win  over  people  to  our  side  and  make  our  people 
more  and  more  disciplined  because  whatever  you  do,  if  you  are  disciplined, 
you  do  it  better.  Good  luck  to  you.  Jai  Hind.” 

Earlier,  the  Prime  Minister  recalled  his  association  with  the  Seva  Dal  which 
was  formed  by  Mr  Hardikar03  thirty-eight  years  ago.  “I  have  always  felt  that 
the  Seva  Dal  continues  to  have  a  special  function.  In  those  days  when  the  Seva 
Dal  was  formed,  there  was  the  struggle  for  freedom  which  we  fought  peacefully 
in  a  non-violent  way.  Now  conditions  have  changed,  but  still  we  have  a  great 
struggle  to  face.  They  are  struggles  not  against  some  adversary  from  outside, 
but  struggles  against  all  the  weaknesses  in  the  country.  We  have  to  produce  a 
disciplined  and  civilised  community”,  he  said. 


64.  Report  of  speech,  6  October  1961.  National  Herald ,  7  October  1961,  p.  5. 

65.  N.S.  Hardikar,  founded  the  Seva  Dal,  a  volunteer  organization  of  the  Congress,  in  1923. 
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(iii)  Donations  to  Party  Funds 

49.  To  a  Private  Secretary66 

Please  write  as  follows  in  reply  to  this  letter: 

“Dear  Sir, 

The  Prime  Minister  has  received  your  letter  of  September  14th.  He  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  it. 

He  does  not  normally  issue  appeals  for  funds  except  for  the  Prime 
Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund,  the  Tagore  Centenary  Fund  and  Malaviyaji 
Centenary  Fund.  He  does  not  make  requests  to  individuals  for  funds.  But  if 
he  is  given  some  money  which  is  ear-marked  for  a  public  purpose,  he 
accepts  it.  On  his  birthdays,  he  gets  considerable  sums  of  money  that  are 
sent  to  him.  These  are  all  devoted  to  the  Women  and  Children’s  Fund,  and 
he  has  stated  this  in  public. 

So  far  as  the  Congress  funds  are  concerned,  he  does  not  go  about 
collecting  them.  But  if  the  Congress  Committees  make  collections  which 
are  handed  to  him  for  some  particular  purpose,  he  accepts  them  and  passes 
them  on  to  those  in  charge  of  the  purpose.  He  cannot  divert  that  fund  to 
any  other  purpose.  The  purpose  is  normally  indicated  by  the  donors. 

The  Prime  Minister  thinks  that  it  is  far  better  for  Congress  Funds  to 
be  collected  from  a  large  number  of  people  rather  than  a  few  rich  persons. 
He  is  not  aware  of  any  function,  such  as  the  foundation  stone  laying  of  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit  to  Kanpur.67 

Yours  faithfully,” 


66.  Note,  1 5  September  1 96 1 ,  to  a  PS,  name  not  noted.  There  is  no  indication  to  whom  Nehru 
is  replying;  but  it  has  been  included  because  it  states  a  policy  on  collecting  funds. 

67.  This  policy  was  reiterated  to  Mohanlal  Saksena  on  21  September  1961,  see  item  50. 
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50.  To  Mohanlal  Saksena68 


September  21,  1961 

My  dear  Mohanlal, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  21st  September  and  am  sending  you  a  reply 
immediately.69  As  far  as  I  remember,  your  previous  one  or  two  letters  had 
nothing  in  them  which  necessitated  a  reply. 

It  is  true  that  your  resigning  from  the  Congress  and  the  manner  you  did  it 
pained  me.  As  you  had  done  so,  I  had  nothing  more  to  say.  But  it  did  seem  to 
me  odd  and  improper  for  you  to  give  a  parting  kick  to  the  organisation  under 
which  we  had  all  grown  up  for  these  many  years.  After  that  surely  you  can 
hardly  expect  to  have  the  same  cooperation  in  public  matters  that  you  had 
previously. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  has  many  bogus  members  and  suffers  from 
many  other  ills.  We  should  fight  against  all  this  and  many  people  do  continue  to 
do  so  with  a  measure  of  success.  Other  political  organisations  appear  to  me 
much  worse  in  this  respect.  My  knowledge  of  other  countries  also  has  shown 
me  how  political  organisations  deteriorate  in  this  respect. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  political  organisations,  but  life  itself.  One  tries  to  serve 
life  and  not  run  away  from  it. 

I  have  been  looking  at  old  letters  written  in  the  twenties  and  thirties.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  constant  references  in  them  to  the  failings  of  the  Congress. 
We  are  a  backward  people,  socially  backward,  even  morally  backward,  in  spite 
of  our  tall  talk.  Here  I  think  that  we  can  improve  and  we  work  for  that. 


68.  Letter  to  a  former  Congressman,  and  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Nominated,  1959.  NMML, 
Mohanlal  Saksena  Papers.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

69.  Mohanlal  Saksena’s  long  letter  dealt  mainly  with  (i)  his  own  marginalization  in  the 
Congress  organization;  (ii)  deterioration  both  inside  and  outside  the  Congress,  in  the 
legislatures  and  amongst  youth;  and  (iii)  reports  about  private  business  concerns  in 
Kanpur  planning  to  present  purses  for  Congress  election  funds  to  Nehru  during  his 
forthcoming  visit  to  the  city.  Mohanlal  Saksena’s  full  letter  is  available  in  NMML, 
Mohanlal  Saksena  Papers,  Correspondence  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
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The  cutting  from  the  Indian  Express  that  you  have  sent  me  appears  to  me 
to  be  full  of  wrong  statements.70  First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  unveil  the  statue  of 
Ganesh  Shanker  Vidyarthi.71  There  was  no  question  of  any  purse  there  at  any 
time.72  It  was  a  question  of  time  being  found  and  I  made  it  a  point  to  find  it. 

Secondly,  the  election  purse  which  is  going  to  be  given  to  me  is  money 
very  largely  collected  by  Ajit  Prasad  Jain73  through  one  rupee  and  five  rupee 
tickets.  It  does  not  come  from  a  few  rich  men.  In  fact  it  was  laid  down  that  no 
large  subscription  should  be  included  in  it. 

I  do  not  normally  collect  money  for  elections  and  I  do  not  appeal  to  anybody 
for  any  funds  except  some  non-political  funds  occasionally.74  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  accept  such  a  purse  when  it  is  collected  for  that  very 
purpose  with  one  rupee  and  five  rupee  tickets.  I  cannot  transfer  it  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Fund.73 

It  is  true  that  my  visits  are  exploited  often.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  stop  this. 
Persons  come  to  my  house  and  get  their  photographs  taken  with  me  and  exploit 
the  photographs. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


70.  Mohanlal  Saksena  wrote:  “I  am  herewith  sending  a  cutting  from  the  Indian  Express  of  the 
21st  instant.  I  was  greatly  shocked  and  distressed  to  read  it.  1  am  sure  you  could  not  have 
been  any  party  to  this  programme;  but  all  the  same  it  is  in  cold  print  that  three  other 
public  engagements  including  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  our  illustrious  colleague, 
Ganesh  Shanker  Vidyarthi,  had  to  be  cancelled  because  of  their  inability  to  present  any 
purse  to  you.  I  think  more  libelous  statement  could  not  have  been  made  than  to  suggest 
that  of  all  the  persons  you  would  abandon  a  function  to  honour  the  memory  of  an  old  and 
respected  colleague  who  suffered  martyrdom  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  communal  unity, 
for  finding  time  to  give  the  pleasure  of  having  dinner  or  tea  with  the  capitalists  in 
consideration  of  a  purse  for  election  fund  to  be  presented  to  you.” 

71.  Founder-editor  of  the  Pratap ,  a  daily  newspaper  published  from  Kanpur;  President  of 
the  United  Provinces  Provincial  Congress  Committee,  1930.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  133- 
134  and  148;  appendix  9. 

72.  Nehru  had  to  explain  this  point  again,  see  item  5 1 . 

73.  President  of  the  UPCC. 

74.  See  item  49. 

75.  See  also  item  52. 
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51.  To  S.M.  Banerjee76 


September  22,  1961 

Dear  Banerjee, 

Your  letter  of  September  22. 77  The  Indian  Express  note  is  not  quite  correct. 
Thus  I  am,  in  fact,  unveiling  Ganesh  Shankar  Vidyarthi’s  statue.  There  was  no 
question  of  any  purse  there.78 

It  is  true,  however,  that  I  am  receiving  a  purse  which  may  amount  to  Rs  2 
lakhs  earmarked  for  the  U.P.  Congress  Election  Fund.  This  money  has  been 
collected  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  Re  1/-  and  Rs  5/-.  It  has  been 
collected  for  some  time  past  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  no  considerable 
sums  have  been  asked  for  or  received  for  this  fund.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
large  sums  being  given  to  me.  I  shall  enquire  when  I  get  there. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


52.  In  Kanpur:  At  Sundry  IVIeetings 79 

“Rich  People  Want  to  Love  All  Parties” 

Kanpur,  Sunday. — Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  bluntly  told  the  “big  moneyed 
people”  not  to  donate  money  to  the  Congress  election  fund  if  they  did  not  have 
faith  in  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the  Congress.  He  also  said  that  it  was  not  proper 
for  the  Congress  to  accept  money  from  those  who  did  not  like  its  views. 

Pandit  Nehru  referred  to  the  purses  presented  to  him  at  several  meetings 
he  addressed  here  today,  and  said  that  he  did  not  like  to  collect  funds.  “I  will 
tell  you  frankly  that  I  feel  a  little  ashamed  in  doing  so.  I  do  not  like  it,”  he  said. 

Inaugurating  the  silver  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Kanpur  Kapra  Committee81’ 
at  which  he  was  presented  with  a  purse  of  fifty-one  thousand  rupees,  Pandit 


76.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Independent,  from  Kanpur,  UP;  address:  113,  North  Avenue, 
New  Delhi.  PMS,  File  No.  8/1 95/6 1-PMP,  Vol.  2.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

77.  Appendix  34. 

78.  See  item  50. 

79.  Reports  of  speeches,  24  September  1961.  National  Herald ,  25  September  1961,  p.  4. 

80.  Literally,  the  Kanpur  cloth  committee. 
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Nehru  said:  “I  do  not  like  to  collect  these  purses.  You  give  this  money  to  me, 
and  I  take  it  as  a  postman  to  pass  it  on  to  the  Congress.  But  I  do  not  like  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  it  is  proper  for  me  as  Prime  Minister  to  take  this  money.  I 
have  funds  for  non-political  purposes,  like  flood  relief  and  the  uplift  of  women 
and  children.  That  is  a  different  thing.” 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  at  election  time,  some  big  people  donated  money  to 
various  political  parties.  “I  have  heard  that  some  big  people  have  decided  to 
give  money  to  the  Congress  and  other  political  parties,  like  the  Swatantra  Party. 
I  do  not  understand  why  they  do  it.  What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  either 
they  have  no  thoughts  in  this  matter  or  they  want  in  a  way  to  insure  themselves 
in  the  contingency  of  anyone  else  coming  to  the  fore,  or  they  give  this  money 
out  of  fear  or  under  some  pressure”,  he  said. 

Faith  in  Basic  things 

He  added,  “I  say  it  quite  openly  that  if  any  moneyed  man  gives  money  to  the 
Congress  and  to  two  or  three  other  parties,  it  shows  he  has  no  faith  in  the 
Congress,  in  its  basic  principles  and  its  main  aims.  I  do  not  want  such  people 
to  have  hundred  per  cent  faith  in  everything  that  the  Congress  does,  but  they 
should  at  least  have  faith  in  the  basic  things  that  the  Congress  stands  for”. 

The  Prime  Minister  expressed  the  same  sentiments  at  a  meeting  of  students 
of  the  Halim  Muslim  College  at  which  he  was  given  a  purse  of  twenty-five 
thousand  rupees  for  the  Congress  election  fund  for  UP  on  behalf  of  hide  and 
leather  merchants. 

In  his  address  at  a  public  meeting,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  some  of  these 
moneyed  people  wanted  to  “love  all  parties”.  If  they  did  so,  then  no  one  need 
become  angry.  But  it  was  not  proper  for  the  Congress  to  accept  money  from 
these  people. 

“It  is  not  proper  for  the  Congress  that  it  should  take  money  from  those 
who  do  not  like  the  policy  and  aims  of  the  Congress.  They  only  want  the 
Congress  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  them  by  accepting  their  money. 

“What  advice  can  I  give  to  these  moneyed  people?  I  will  only  tell  them  that 
they  should  choose  the  party  they  like  and  if  they  don’t  like  us,  they  should 
leave  us  alone.  We  don’t  want  the  political  scene  to  be  confused  by  their 
distributing  their  charity  to  all  and  sundry.  We  can  make  do  with  donations 
from  small  people.  We  are  small  people,”  the  Prime  Minister  added. 

At  another  meeting,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  was  chary  of  going  to  the 
big  people  for  getting  any  donations.  He  said  amidst  cheers:  “I  do  not  go  to  the 
big  people  for  money  for  big  or  small  things.” 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  this  kind  of  thing  was  apt  to  create 
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misunderstanding.  The  common  people  misunderstood  it,  and  the  big  people 
themselves  misunderstood  it. 

Symbol  of  Nation’s  Thoughts 

In  his  address  to  the  Kanpur  Kapra  Committee,  Pandit  Nehru  posed  the  question 
to  the  traders  of  Kanpur:  “You  have  love  for  me,  but  do  you  accept  the  thoughts 
I  stand  for  and  the  aspirations  and  aims  of  the  nation  that  I  symbolize?” 

“I  am  grateful  to  you  for  all  the  love  and  affection  you  have  always  shown 
me,”  he  said,  “but  what  am  I?  In  some  way,  I  am  a  symbol  of  some  thoughts 
and  aims  and  goals  of  the  nation.  If  you  have  love  for  me  and  you  do  not  like 
these  thoughts  and  these  ways  and  what  I  want  to  do  in  India,  then  it  will  upset 
things.  I  like  your  love  but  I  don’t  want  yesmen.  The  main  thing  that  I  want  is 
your  co-operation,  your  hard  work  in  fulfilling  the  tasks  that  we  have  set  for 
ourselves  in  these  revolutionary  times.” 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  if  some  people  did  not  like  these  aims  and  the 
revolutionary  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  India,  how  was  he  to  blame? 
“These  people  chose  the  wrong  time  to  be  born  in  a  revolutionary  India.  In 
these  times,  you  cannot  judge  things  by  your  old  yardsticks,”  he  added. 

In  its  address  of  welcome,  the  committee  extended  the  full  support  of  the 
trading  community  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  fulfilling  his  economic,  industrial 
and  foreign  policies.  It  made  a  special  mention  of  the  five-year  plans  and  said 
that  they  were  a  historic  step  in  ridding  India  of  poverty. — PTI. 


53.  To A.P.  Jain81 


September  25,  1961 


My  dear  Aj  it, 

I  was  rather  embarrassed  and  a  little  worried  in  Kanpur  as  everyone  was  talking 
about  my  having  gone  there  to  collect  money  and  to  initiate  the  election  campaign. 
I  did  not  know  that  I  was  supposed  to  do  this.  You  had  mentioned  to  me  about 
a  purse  being  given  to  me  from  small  collections  with  the  help  of  one  rupee, 
five  rupee  etc.  tickets.  But  wherever  I  went,  it  was  said  that  my  visit  to  Kanpur 
was  to  collect  money  for  the  elections.  Not  having  done  so  at  any  time  in 
previous  elections,  I  did  not  like  this  stress  on  my  going  there  for  money  and  I 


8 1 .  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  UPCC,  then  in  Saharanpur.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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had  to  tell  them  that  this  was  not  my  habit  and  I  could  only  act  as  a  postman. 8- 

More  particularly,  I  did  not  like  receiving  sums  at  a  function  from  the  big 
industrialists.  Fortunately  Padampat  did  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  aspect. 
He  gave  me  a  bundle  of  cheques.83 

Subsequently,  when  I  examined  the  cheques,  1  found  one  on  behalf  of  the 
British  India  Corporation  for  Rs  15,000/-.  C.B.  Gupta84  also  drew  my  attention 
to  this.  This  concern  is  one  of  Mundhra’s85  concerns  which  is  I  think  under 
the  control  of  the  Central  Government  in  some  form  or  other  now.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  for  me  to  accept  any  money  from  them.  1  therefore  think  that 
this  cheque  should  be  returned  to  Padampat  Singhania.  You  can  do  this. 

Apart  from  these  cheques  which  total  Rs  1,00,001/-,  I  received  cash  and 
other  cheques  for  Rs  1,50,000/-.  This  money  was  handed  over  to  the  Chief 
Minister  to  be  passed  on  to  the  U.P.  Congress  Election  Fund. 85  Please  verify 
this.  The  receipt  that  was  given  for  this  is  enclosed. 

I  am  now  enclosing  1 7  cheques  (those  given  to  me  by  Padampat)  with  a 
list  attached.  I  have  signed  all  these  cheques  at  the  back,  except  the  one  from 
the  B.I.C.  [British  India  Corporation]  which  I  want  you  to  return  to  Padampat 
Singhania.  Most  of  these  cheques  appear  to  be  from  Padampaf  s  concerns. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


82.  This  was  a  subject  of  comment  and  controversy.  See  items  10  and  49-50;  appendix  34. 

83.  The  National  Herald  reported  on  25  September  that  Nehru  the  previous  day  “rounded 
off  his  many  engagements  in  the  city  [Kanpur]  by  attending  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour 
by  five  organizations  of  big  business.  They  were:  The  Employers’ Association  of  Northern 
India,  the  LIP  Cotton  Textile  Millowners’  Association,  the  Upper  India  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Merchants’  Chamber  of  United  Provinces  and  the  UP  Chamber  of 
Commerce.”  On  the  occasion,  Padampat  Singhania,  governing  director  of  the  JK 
Organization,  “presented  a  purse  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  to  Pandit  Nehru  for  the  Congress 
election  fund.” 

In  his  brief  remarks,  Nehru  said  “that  he  did  not  like  people  telling  him  that  he  had 
come  to  Kanpur  for  a  Congress  election  campaign.  ‘Election  or  no  election,  I  say  what  I 
want  to  tell  the  people.  I  am  not  interested  in  elections,  but  I  am  interested  in  people 
doing  big  things.’  He  asked  the  industrialists  to  help  in  implementing  the  Third  Five  Year 
Plan.  On  getting  the  purse,  Pandit  Nehru  again  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  his  business  to 
collect  money  for  the  Congress.  He,  therefore,  would  hand  over  this  money  like  a  postman 
to  the  Congress.”  See  also  item  166. 

84.  The  Chief  Minister  of  UP. 

85.  Haridas  Mundhra,  former  Chairman  of  the  Mundhra  Group  of  Companies. 

86.  See  appendix  38. 
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[Enclosures] 

Received  Rs  1,50,000  (One  lakh  fifty  thousand  only)  =  Rs  75,000  in  cash  and 
Rs  75,000  by  Cheque  No.  PBA  833436  dated  24.9.61  on  Punjab  National  Bank 
Ltd,  Kanpur  from  the  Prime  Minister,  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  for  the  U.P. 
Congress  Election  Fund. 


P.N.  Pareek 
25.9.61 

Kanpur, 

25th  September  1961 


Received  through  E.A.N.I.  [Employers’ Association  of  Northern  India] 


1 .  British  India  Corporation  Ltd 

Rs  15,000/- 

2.  Swadeshi  Cotton  Mills  Co.  Ltd. 

Rs  5,000/- 

3 .  Ganesh  Flour  Mills  Co.  Ltd. 

Rs  5,000/- 

4.  Rallis  India  Ltd. 

Rs  2,000/- 

5.  B.N.  Modi  &  Co. 

Rs  500/- 

6.  Patel  Cotton  Co.  Pvt.  Ltd. 

Rs  500/- 

7.  Thalca  Agencies  Pvt.  Ltd. 

Rs  500/- 

8 .  Ramnath  Mehrotra 

Rs  251/- 
Rs  28.751/- 

Received  through  Shri  Gaur  Hari87 

9 .  Motilal  Padampat  Oil  Mills 

Rs  5,000/- 

1 0.  Beniprasad  Sidhhgopal  &  Co. 

Rs  2,500/- 

11.  Jute  Trading  Corporation 

Rs  1.000/- 

Rs  37.251/- 

J.K.  Group 

12.  J.K.  Cotton  Spg.  &  Wvg.  Mills  Co.  Ltd 

Rs  25,000/- 

13.  J.K.  Cotton  Manufacturers  Ltd. 

Rs  25,000/- 

14.  J.K.  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Ltd. 

Rs  4,000/- 

15.  J.K.  Commercial  Corporation  Ltd. 

Rs  3,000/- 

16.  J.K.  Synthetic  Ltd. 

Rs  3,000/- 

17.  J.K.  Jute  Mills  Co.  Ltd. 

Rs  2.750/- 

Rs  62.750 /- 

Total: 

Rs  1,  00,001/ 

87.  GaurHari  Singhania. 
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PM  may  sign  the  Cheques  at  the  back.  There  are  17  of  them.  After  that,  I  shall 
forward  them  to  Shri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain.  A  list  of  donors  is  given  above. 

N.K.  Seshan  [Assistant  Private  Secretary] 

25  September  1961 


(c)  Integration  Conference 

54.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Preparing  for  Integration 
Conference88 

As  you  know,  we  have  decided  to  have  a  National  Integration  Conference  on 
the  28th,  29th  and  30th  September.  Before  I  went  abroad,  I  issued  invitations 
to  Central  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Chief  Ministers  of  States.  I  am  now  issuing 
invitations  to  a  number  of  others.  The  list  we  have  prepared  goes  beyond  100. 
Allowing  for  some  people  who  are  out  of  India  or  who  may  not  be  able  to 
come,  we  may  expect  about  a  hundred  persons,  including,  of  course  those 
who  are  in  Delhi. 

2.  Thus  far  the  Home  Ministry  and  my  PPS89  have  partly  handled  this 
matter.  The  Home  Minister90  has  taken  personal  interest  in  it.  I  think  that  the 
time  has  come  when  a  small  committee  might  be  appointed  to  consider  every 
aspect  of  this  conference.  I  suggest  that  you  might  be  the  Chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  other  members  being  the  Home  Secretary,91  the  Additional  Home 
Secretary,92  my  PPS  and  L.N.  Kaushik.  If  you  want  to  add  one  or  two  others 
who  may  prove  useful,  you  may  do  so  in  consultation  with  the  Home  Minister. 

3.  L.N.  Kaushik  is  at  present  doing  some  honorary  work  for  me. 
Previously  he  did  this  kind  of  work  for  the  Finance  Minister.93  I  want  some 
non-official  attached  to  this  committee,  and  I  think  he  might  prove  useful. 

4 .  The  Conference  will,  of  course,  be  held  in  Vigyan  Bhavan  in  one  of  the 
larger  committee  rooms  which  I  think  accommodates  150  persons.  Necessary 


88.  Note,  12  September  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary. 

89.  Kesho  Ram. 

90.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

91.  B.N.  Jha. 

92.  Hari  Sharma. 

93.  Morarji  Desai. 
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arrangements  will  have  to  be  made,  of  course,  for  a  retiring  room  and  occasional 
refreshment. 

5 .  I  have  invited  the  Vice-President,  Dr  Radhakrishnan,  to  be  good  enough 
to  inaugurate  this  conference,  and  he  has  agreed. 

6.  In  the  invitation  I  am  sending  out  now,  I  shall  request  an  answer  to  say 
if  the  invitee  accepts  the  invitation. 

7.  Possibly  many  of  the  people  who  come  here  will  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  stay.  But  in  case  some  people  want  arrangements  made,  we 
shall  have  to  do  this. 

8 .  Ido  not  propose  to  treat  this  conference  as  a  normal  official  conference 
where  travelling  and  other  expenses  are  paid.  But  in  the  event  of  someone 
wanting  them,  we  might  consider  individual  cases. 

9 .  A  number  of  young  officers  or  non-officials  might  be  invited  to  help  at 
the  time  of  the  conference  and  see  to  the  comforts  of  those  who  are  attending. 

10.  Other  matters  affecting  the  arrangements  for  the  conference  will 
naturally  arise,  and  your  committee  can  consider  them.  One  other  thing,  however, 
will  be  the  preparation  of  papers  etc.  for  the  conference.  A  pamphlet  or  some 
background  material  is  being  prepared.  Probably  it  will  be  desirable  for  some 
of  us  in  Delhi  to  meet  to  consider  this  matter  further. 


55.  To  S.  Radhakrishnan:  Preparing  for  Integration 
Conference94 


September  12,  1961 

My  dear  VP, 

I  am  sending  you  a  list  of  persons  invited  and  to  be  invited  to  the  National 
Integration  Conference.  Inevitably  this  is  some  kind  of  an  ad  hoc  list,  and 
names  have  been  picked  out  from  those  suggested  by  Chief  Ministers  or  others. 
The  list  exceeds  one  hundred  somewhat,  but  some  of  them  are  not  likely  to  be 
in  India.  We  may  take  the  figure  as  a  hundred. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  will  kindly  look  through  this  list  and  suggest  any 
further  names  if  you  think  they  are  necessary.  We  do  not  want  to  exceed  the 
figure  of  1 00  very  much. 


94.  Letter  to  the  Vice-President. 


[Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru] 
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56.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Preparing  for  Integration 
Conference95 


September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

On  August  20th  last  I  wrote  to  you  about  the  National  Integration  Conference 
which  is  going  to  be  held  in  Delhi  on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  September,  and 
invited  you  to  attend  this  conference  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  advice.96 1 
write  now  to  confirm  these  dates. 

2.  The  Conference  will  have  its  first  meeting  at  3  p.m.  on  the  28th 
September  at  Vigyan  Bhawan  in  Delhi.  The  Vice-President,  Dr  Radhakrishnan, 
has  kindly  consented  to  inaugurate  it. 

3 .  As  I  informed  you,  I  am  inviting  a  number  of  eminent  men  and  women 
from  various  parts  of  India.  They  include  educationists,  scientists,  etc. 

4.  I  have  appointed  a  small  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Cabinet  Secretary,  Shri  Vishnu  Sahay,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  organisation  of 
this  conference.67  Should  you  wish  to  send  any  papers  in  connection  with  this 
conference,  they  might  be  sent  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary  here. 

5.  I  hope  you  will  inform  us  of  the  time  of  your  arrival  in  Delhi. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


57.  Invitation  to  Integration  Conference98 


September  13,  1961 


Dear  friend, 

As  you  know,  the  subject  of  national  integration  has  been  very  much  before  the 
country  for  sometime  past.  The  last  National  Congress  Session  held  at  Bhavnagar 
appointed  a  National  Integration  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Indira 
Gandhi,  which  met  on  several  occasions  and  presented  a  report.99  On  the  10th, 


95.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  Box  No.  351,  File  No.  G-l(B), 
1961. 

96.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  70. 

97.  See  item  54. 

98.  Circular  letter.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  Box  No.  380,  F.  No.  G-2(G),  1962. 

99.  See  SWJN/SS/69/appendix  1 8. 
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1  Ith  and  12th  August  the  Chief  Ministers  of  States  and  some  Central  Ministers 
met  in  Delhi  to  consider  these  matters  and  came  to  certain  conclusions  which 
were  published.100 

2 .  At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  conference  to  consider  problems 
of  national  integration.  It  has  been  decided  now  to  hold  this  conference  in  Delhi 
on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  September.  Invitations  are  being  issued  for  this 
conference  to:- 

( 1 )  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  Central  Government; 

(2)  Chief  Ministers  of  States; 

(3)  Members  of  the  National  Integration  Committee; 

(4)  Leaders  of  various  Parties  in  Parliament;  and 

(5)  A  number  of  eminent  persons  from  all  over  India  including 
educationists,  scientists  and  others. 

3 .  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  could  find  it  convenient  to  attend  this  conference 
and  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  Should  you  wish  to  send  any  notes  on  the 
subject  which  are  likely  to  be  discussed,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  them. 

4.  This  National  Integration  Conference  will  have  its  first  meeting  at 
3  p.m.  on  the  28th  September  at  Vigyan  Bhawan  in  Delhi.  The  Vice-President, 
Dr  Radhakrishnan,  has  been  good  enough  to  agree  to  inaugurate  the  conference. 

5.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  let  us  know  if  we  can  expect  you  at  this 
conference.  Also  the  time  of  your  arrival  in  Delhi  and  whether  you  would  like 
us  to  make  arrangements  for  your  stay  here  during  the  period  of  the  conference. 
This  information  will  help  us  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

6.  I  have  appointed  a  small  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
Cabinet  Secretary,  Shri  Vishnu  Sahay,  to  look  after  the  organisation  of  this 
conference.101  Perhaps,  you  might  communicate  with  him  about  any  subject 
connected  with  this  conference. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


100.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  63. 

101.  See  item  54. 
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58.  To  C.  Subramaniam:  Invitation  to  Integration 
Conference102 


September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Subramaniam, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  September  6th  about  medium  of  instruction  and 
courses  of  studies  in  colleges.  I  have  not  yet  read  fully  the  note  attached  to  it. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  we  are  having  a  National  Integration  Conference  in 
Delhi  on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  September.  Invitations  have  been  issued  to 
Chief  Ministers  and  a  number  of  others.  I  should  like  you  to  attend  this  conference 
also. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


59.  To  S.  Chellaswamy:  Send  Ideas  on  National 
Integration103 


September  14,  1961 


Dear  Shri  Chellaswamy, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 2th  September.  It  is  true  that  we  are  holding  a  National 
Integration  Conference  in  Delhi  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  people  are  being  invited  to  this.  Even  so,  the  numbers  have  grown. 
It  is  difficult  to  add  to  these  numbers  now.  But,  if  you  so  wish,  you  can  send 
your  ideas  on  the  subject. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


102.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Education,  Information  and  Law,  Madras  State. 

103.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Madras  Bar  Association,  who  later  published  his 
correspondence  with  Nehru  as  Letters  from  Late  Prime  Minister  Mr  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
and  Other  Statesmen  on  National  Issues.  Selection  of  Letters  To  and  From  Mr  S. 
Chellaswamy  (Madras,  1965);  address:  Chandrabagh  Avenue,  Off  Edward  Elliotts  Road, 
Madras-4.  In  this  volume  page  6;  also  in  PMO,  File  No.  2(397)/61-70-PM,  Vol.  II,  Sr. 
No.  64-A. 

He  set  down  his  ideas  in  writing  and  forwarded  them  to  Nehru;  the  paper  has  been 
published  in  the  above  volume,  pp.  20ff. 
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60.  To  C.  Subramaniam:  Devanagari  Script104 

September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Subramaniam, 

Your  letter  of  September  13th  about  Devanagari  script.  This  recommendation 
was  included  in  the  decisions  of  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference  practically 
without  discussion.105  Everybody  agreed  to  it.  The  original  suggestion  had  come 
in  a  Note  from  the  President.  After  we  had  agreed  to  this,  Kamaraj106  suggested 
that  any  such  step  will  not  be  taken  now,  but  later,  which  also  was  agreed  to. 

Personally  I  think  it  is  a  right  decision  on  merits,  but  I  quite  realise  that  it 
may  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  opposition  in  the  South  and,  indeed,  in  Bengal 
also.  I  think  the  best  way  to  put  it  is  that  the  old  scripts  can  continue,  but 
gradually  attempts  will  be  made  to  use  the  Devanagari  script  also.  There  should 
be  no  imposition  of  any  kind.  As  presumably  Hindi  in  the  Devanagari  script  will 
be  known  by  large  numbers  of  people,  the  question  of  writing  the  other  language 
in  Devanagari  will  not  be  a  new  thing.  The  Roman  script  will  also  be  known  by 
most  people  and  gradually  we  may  even  allow  that  to  flourish  with  other 
languages. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


61.  To  Shriman  Narayan:  Vinoba  Bhave  for  Integration 
Conference107 


September  15,  1961 

My  dear  Shriman, 

Your  letter  of  September  15th.  I  am  issuing  invitations  to  Nabakrushna 
Chaudhuri108  and  R.R.  Diwakar.109 


104.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Madras. 

105.  For  the  proceedings  of  the  Chief  Ministers' Conference,  10- 12  August  1961,  see  SWJN/ 
SS/70/item  63,  p.  237. 

106.  K.  Kamaraj,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madras  State. 

1 07.  Letter  to  Member,  Planning  Commission;  address:  9,  York  Road,  New  Delhi.  Reproduced 
from  Shriman  Narayan,  Letters  From  Gandhi  Nehru  Vinoba  (Bombay:  Asia  Publishing 
House,  1968),  p.  112.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

108.  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa,  1950-1956. 

109.  Chairman,  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation. 
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I  thought  that  there  would  be  little  point  in  my  inviting  Vinobaji  as  I  cannot 
expect  him  to  undertake  this  long  journey  on  foot.  Of  course,  if  there  was  the 
least  chance  of  his  coming  here,  I  would  gladly  invite  him.  I  would  like  you  to 
tell  him  this.  In  addition,  you  might  ask  him  on  my  behalf  if  he  would  care  to 
send  a  note  which  I  could  place  before  the  Conference. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


62.  To  Asoka  Mehta:  Preparations110 


September  20,  1961 

My  dear  Asoka, 

I  have  seen  your  letter  of  September  9  addressed  to  the  Home  Minister,  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastri. 

As  you  must  know,  the  National  Integration  Conference  has  been  convened 
for  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  September  at  Vigyan  Bhawan.  About  130  or  so 
persons  have  been  invited  to  this  Conference.  I  imagine  that  about  30  of  them 
will  not  be  able  to  come  as  many  of  them  have  gone  abroad.  Thus  I  expect  a 
gathering  of  about  100  to  110  persons. 

Those  invited  include  all  Cabinet  Ministers  and  some  Central  Ministers  of 
State,  all  Chief  Ministers  of  States,  Leaders  of  all  Parties  in  Parliament,  Members 
of  the  Congress  National  Integration  Committee  and  prominent  individuals  from 
all  over  the  country. 

The  last  named  group  includes  scientists,  educationists  and  writers, 
industrialists,  prominent  women  and  others. 

About  40  MPs  have  been  invited,  but  some  of  these  have  been  included  in 
the  list  not  because  they  are  MPs  but  for  other  reasons. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  agenda  at  this  stage.  The 
Conference  itself  will  have  to  decide  that.  We  shall  have,  as  material  to  be 
considered,  the  decisions  of  the  Chief  Ministers’  meeting  held  recently,111  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Congress  Integration  Committee.112 


110.  Letter  to  the  Chairman,  Praja  Socialist  Party,  and  Lok  Sabha  MP,  1  Gurdwara  Road, 
New  Delhi. 

1 1 1 .  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  63. 

112.  The  National  Integration  Committee,  chaired  by  Indira  Gandhi,  see  SWJN/SS/69/ 
appendix  18. 
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The  question  of  National  Integration  covers  a  multitude  of  problems.  Broadly, 
I  think,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  some  major  aspects,  i.e.  communalism, 
linguism,  casteism  and  provincialism.  So  far  as  foreign  aggression  in  India  is 
concerned,  obviously  that  is  a  challenge  to  national  integrity  but  there  is  general 
agreement  on  the  subject  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  have  this  discussed. 

Then  there  is  a  question  of  definite  separatism,  such  as  the  demand  of  the 
DMK  in  the  South. 

So  far  as  communalism  is  concerned,  though  most  people  criticise  it,  there 
is  obviously  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  “communalism.”  Some  of  the 
parties  invited  are  definitely,  in  my  opinion,  communal;  nevertheless  we  have 
invited  them. 

I  think  that  Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs  are  all  to  blame  for  the  communal 
approach,  but  each  one  of  these  blames  the  others.  The  Akalis,  I  think,  are 
among  the  most  communal  people  in  India,  so  also  some  Punjabi  Hindu  groups. 
Some  people  may  disagree  with  this. 

I  think  that  we  should  avoid  dealing  with  specific  groups  or  parties  at  this 
Conference.  We  should  concentrate  on  broad  approaches  and  principles. 

I  agree  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  consider  a  general  “code  of  conduct” 
for  all  parties. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


63.  For  the  Bombay  Baptist  Church  13 

I  understand  that  the  Bombay  Baptist  Church  is  celebrating  its  Golden  Jubilee 
in  November  next.  I  send  it  my  good  wishes  on  this  occasion.  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  the  members  of  this  Church  are  cooperating  in  the  great  task  of 
nation  building  which  we  have  undertaken.  One  of  the  principal  questions  before 
us  is  that  of  national  integration.  Each  one  of  us,  to  whatever  faith  we  may 
belong,  should  devote  himself  to  this  task  of  bringing  about  this  sense  of 
cohesion  and  integration  among  all  our  people. 


113.  Message,  21  September  1961,  forwarded  to  A.C.  Daniels,  Honorary  Secretary,  Bombay 
Baptist  Church,  Bombay  5. 
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64.  To  Dawood  Ali  Mirza:  Cannot  invite  you  to  Integration 
Conference114 


September  25,  1961 


My  dear  Davood  Ali, 

Your  letter  of  the  22nd  September.  The  conference  that  is  taking  place  on  the 
28th,  29th  and  30th  September  is  limited  in  numbers  and  all  parties  have  been 
invited.  It  is  not  possible  to  invite  all  our  Congress  colleagues  to  it.  People  have 
been  invited  who  come  in  certain  categories.  There  is  no  question  of  ignoring 
people.  We  just  cannot  invite  large  numbers. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


65.  To  Raghu  Vira:  Roman  and  Devanagari115 

September  27,  1961 

Dear  Raghu  Vira, 

Your  note.  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of  Roman  and  Devanagari  is  going  to 
be  discussed  in  the  National  Integration  Conference.  It  might  perhaps  be  casually 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

I  would  have  gladly  invited  you,  but  there  is  no  room  left  in  the  place 
where  we  are  meeting  and,  therefore,  we  have  stopped  issuing  any  further 
invitations. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 14.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Madras. 

115.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP;  address:  J-22  Hauz  Khas  Enclave,  Yusuf  Sarai,  New  Delhi. 

Raghu  Vira,  formerly  of  the  Congress,  joined  the  Jan  Sangh  in  December  1961.  The 
Hindustan  Times ,  25  December  1961,  p.  12. 
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66.  To  Braj  Raj  Singh:  Conference  Procedures116 

September  27,  1961 

Dear  Braj  Raj  Singhji, 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  you  from  Firozabad. 

People  who  have  been  invited  to  attend  the  National  Integration  Conference 
are  not  all  of  one  opinion.  They  belong  to  various  parties  and  hold  different 
opinions.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  not  been  asked  to  come  to  hold  debates. 
We  are  meeting  to  lay  stress  on  some  basic  matters  which  we  feel  are  essential 
to  strengthen  national  integration.  Every  member  of  the  Conference  is  free  to 
express  his  opinion,  but  I  do  not  know  what  procedure  we  shall  adopt  at  the 
Conference.  That  itself  will  be  for  the  Conference  to  decide.  My  only  desire  is 
that  we  should  not  spend  our  time  in  arguments  alone. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


67.  To  Rajan  Nehru:  The  Hail  is  Full117 


September  27,  1961 

My  dear  Rajan, 

Your  letter.  I  would  have  loved  to  have  you  in  this  Integration  Conference.  But 
apart  from  any  other  reason,  there  is  just  no  room  left  in  the  hall  where  we  are 
meeting. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  choose  people  to  be  invited.  We  proceeded  on  the 
basis  of  some  categories,  certain  Ministers  of  the  Central  Government,  Chief 
Ministers  of  States,  members  of  the  Integration  Committee  of  the  Congress, 
Members  of  Parliament,  persons  selected  out  of  those  recommended  by  Chief 
Ministers,  some  office  bearers  of  organisations  like  the  All  India  Women’s 
Conference  and  some  other  organisations.  Inevitably  many  good  people  were 
left  out  and  some  persons  not  so  good  were  invited  because  they  happened  to 
come  in  some  category  or  in  some  list  sent  to  us.  Now  the  room  in  which  we 
are  meeting  is  quite  full  up.  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  have  an  invitation 
sent  to  you. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


116.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Socialist  Party,  from  Firozabad-SC,  UP. 

1 17.  Letter  to  the  wife  of  R.K.  Nehru,  the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA. 
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68.  National  Integration  Conference118 

NATIONAL  INTEGRATION  CONFERENCE  STATEMENT 

The  National  Integration  Conference,  convened  by  the  Prime  Minister,  met  at 
the  Vigyan  Bhavan  in  New  Delhi  for  four  days  from  the  28th  September  to  the 
1st  October.  Invitations  had  been  issued  to  153  persons;  of  these  130  were 
able  to  attend  the  Conference. lig  Among  those  invited  were  Union  Ministers, 
Chief  Ministers  of  States,  leaders  of  various  Parties  in  Parliament,  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  other  educationists,  scientists,  industrialists  and  a  number  of 
leading  personalities  from  all  over  India.  A  list  of  those  invited  and  those  who 
attended  is  attached  to  this  statement. 

The  Conference  was  inaugurated  by  the  Vice-President,  Dr  Radhakrishnan, 
on  the  28th  September  1961. 

He  referred  to  the  long,  unbroken  tradition  of  Indian  civilisation  which  had 
survived  many  seemingly  impossible  historical  predicaments  through  which 
India  had  passed.  What  was  the  strange  power  of  our  country?  There  are 
many  factors.  Among  them  the  first  was  geographical,  the  other  historical,  and 
the  third  was  the  pursuit  of  certain  definite  objectives.  Geographically,  India 
was  described  long  ago  as  the  country  which  is  enclosed  by  the  Himalayas  in 
the  north  and  the  seas  in  the  south.  “Tam  varsham  Bharatam  nama  Bharati 
yatra  samtatih”.  Those  who  dwell  within  these  areas,  whatever  may  be  their 
creed  or  colour,  whatever  may  be  their  religion,  all  belong  to  this  one  country. 
Even  in  early  times,  there  was  this  sense  of  unity  in  the  country.  If  you  look 
into  the  Mahabharata,  you  will  find  there  that  almost  all  the  representatives 
from  the  north  and  the  extreme  south  are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the 
Kurukshetra  war. 

When  you  look  at  the  historical  side,  at  all  times  it  was  a  multi-racial,  multi¬ 
lingual,  multi-religious  society,  and  there  was  never  any  question  of  saying  that 
this  group  is  the  biggest  or  that  is  not  the  biggest.  The  idea  was  to  accommodate 
all,  and  not  to  obliterate  any  faith  but  to  harmonise  all  faiths.  Even  a  very 
conservative  legislator  like  Manu  tells  us  that  “in  this  country  all  the  people 
who  enter  are  taught  their  own  particular  traditions”.  We  never  believed  in  our 
being  the  chosen  race  or  the  adopters  of  a  chosen  religion  or  a  chosen  tribe. 


1 18.  Statement,  1  October  1961.  The  copy  available  in  the  JN  Collection  has  been  checked 
against  Statement  issued  by  the  National  Integration  Conference  ( September-October, 
1961),  (New  Delhi:  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  Government  of  India,  12  October  1961). 

1 1 9.  For  names  of  invitees,  see  Statement  issued  by  the  National  Integration  Conference. 
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The  historical  traditions  of  each  race,  of  each  community,  of  each  tribe,  were 
preserved  and  taught  to  them.  It  was  this  attitude  of  acknowledging  every 
path,  rejecting  none,  trying  to  find  something  of  value  in  each  tribe  and  in  each 
community,  that  has  been  the  tradition  which  governed  the  history  of  our  country. 
It  is  an  attitude  born  of  spiritual  perception  and  intellectual  generosity.  You  find 
something  similar  in  the  Koran.  There  it  is  said:  “O,  mankind,  we  created  you 
from  a  single  pair  of  a  male  and  a  female  and  made  you  into  nations  and  tribes 
that  you  may  know  each  other,  not  that  you  may  despise  each  other”.  So,  it 
was  a  question  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  “Sarva  mata  (dharma) 
samanwaya” —  integration  of  all  religions  or  faiths. 

In  the  greatest  periods  of  our  history,  when  we  were  able  to  make  a  mark, 
we  adopted  this  attitude  of  toleration  and  goodwill.  Ashoka  sent  missionaries  to 
far  countries.  He  cut  out  his  great  principles  in  rocks:  “Samavaya  eva  sadhuh” — 
concord  alone  is  meritorious.  In  the  next  great  empire  of  the  country,  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Guptas,  Fa  Hien,  a  Chinese  traveller  who  spent  ten  years  in 
India,  was  impressed  by  the  toleration  of  the  people.  “I  was  allowed  to  go  and 
do  whatever  I  wanted,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  never  believed  in  the 
superiority  of  their  own  particular  religion”.  Harsha  Vardhana  also  adopted  the 
religion  of  freedom. 

About  the  great  Akbar,  it  is  said:  “He  established  principles  of  the  widest 
toleration  of  opinion;  of  justice  to  all,  irrespective  of  caste  and  creed;  of  alleviating 
the  burdens  of  the  children  of  the  soil;  of  welding  together  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  the  community — of  the  Rajput  princes,  of  the  Uzbek  and  Moghul 
nobles,  of  the  settlers  of  Afghan  origin,  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants.” 

But  whenever  we  surrendered  these  principles  and  resorted  to  rigid,  fanatical 
attitudes,  our  country  suffered  and  declined.  If  the  misfortunes  of  our  country 
tell  us  anything,  it  is  this:  the  greatest  need  which  we  have  is  of  developing 
qualities  of  goodwill  and  toleration,  among  the  people  whom  we  have  in  this 
country. 

We  may  adopt  secularism,  but  religion  is  there,  rooted  in  the  nature  of 
man.  Man’s  impulse  is  to  grow  upward,  to  surpass  himself,  to  know  more  and 
to  love  more,  to  create  beauty.  But  we  never  said  that  it  is  only  one  particular 
religion  that  could  help  us  to  reach  this  conclusion. 

Today,  when  our  country  extends  from  Kashmir  to  Kanyakumari, 
from  Kutch  to  Assam,  we  are  again  adopting  the  same  principles  of  toleration. 
Every  religion  is  at  liberty  to  practise  its  tenets,  to  follow  its  own  principles,  so 
long  as  those  principles  do  not  outrage  the  moral  conscience  of  men  or  endanger 
the  security  of  the  country.  We  do  not  want  religious  principles  and  political 
beliefs  to  be  mixed  up.  This  has  caused  ruin  to  this  country  times  without 
number  and  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  this  as  much  as  possible.  The  code  of 
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conduct  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  and  that  all  men  are  brothers,  was 
embodied  in  what  is  called  the  Code  of  Dharma.  What  is  Dharma?  Dharma  is 
that  which  holds  society  together.  Whatever  divides  society,  disintegrates  society, 
creates  sects  and  coteries  that  is  Adharma. 

National  integration  cannot  be  built  by  brick  and  mortar,  by  chisel  and 
hammer.  It  has  to  grow  silently  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  The  only 
process  is  the  process  of  education.  This  may  be  a  slow  process,  but  it  is  a 
steady  and  permanent  one.  We  never  had  linguistic  jealousies  in  the  past,  nor 
did  we  have  any  prejudice  against  foreigners  or  foreign  languages. 

We  are  entering  into  one  of  the  most  important  transition  periods  of  history. 
Barriers  are  breaking  down  everywhere  and  we  are  trying  to  develop  a  kind  of 
international  world  community.  Whenever  we  want  to  change,  there  is  always 
tremendous  resistance.  All  periods  of  transition  are  periods  of  tragedy,  tragedy 
because  we  have  to  give  up  something.  But  that  pain  has  to  be  faced  by  us  and 
we  have  to  get  over  that  in  order  to  make  this  country  into  a  truly  civilised  and 
democratic  State.  History  is  the  interplay  of  great  leadership,  of  historical 
circumstances  and  opportunities;  and  if  we  have  all  these,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  become  a  greater  nation  than  we  were  ever  before.  With 
the  consciousness  of  having  worked  together  for  achieving  great  things, 
including  the  freedom  of  India,  and  the  will  to  work  together  for  achieving  still 
greater  things  in  the  future,  we  shall  succeed. 

The  Prime  Minister  thanked  the  Vice-President  and  welcomed  the  invitees. 
He  explained  how  the  conference  had  been  convened  and  pointed  out  the  evils 
of  communalism,  casteism,  regionalism,  linguism  and  narrow-mindedness.  It 
had  to  arrive  at  certain  definite  conclusions  in  order  to  give  a  lead  to  the  country. 
A  Steering  Committee  consisting  of  sixteen  persons  was  appointed. 

After  a  general  discussion,  the  Conference  considered  the  report  of  the 
National  Integration  Committee120  and,  more  especially,  the  decisions  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Chief  Ministers  held  on  May  3 1 ,  June  1 ,  and  August  10,11  and 
12,  1961. 121  These  as  well  as  the  recommendations  of  the  Seminar  on  National 
Integration  organised  by  the  University  Grants  Commission,  in  1958, 122  were 
considered  and  discussed  at  length.  Certain  economic  aspects  of  integration 
were  also  considered  and  a  code  of  conduct  of  political  parties  was  discussed. 
There  was  broad  agreement  with  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Steering 
Committee  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

120.  SWJN/SS/69/appendix  18. 

121.  SWJN/SS/69/item  168  and  SWJN/SS/70/item  63  respectively. 

122.  Report  of  Seminar  on  National  Integration  (New  Delhi:  University  Grants  Commission, 

1961).  The  seminar  was  held  in  April  1958. 
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India’s  unity  in  the  midst  of  diversity  was  stressed.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
history,  people  of  different  races,  religions  and  languages  made  their  own 
contribution  to  the  building  up  of  India.  But  in  spite  of  this  diversity,  India  had 
always  had  a  basic  unity  and  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  identity.  Even  though  the 
achievement  of  political  unity  and  freedom  have  confirmed  this  unity,  various 
fissiparous  and  disruptive  tendencies,  such  as,  communalism,  casteism, 
regionalism  and  linguisim,  tend  to  undermine  the  solidarity  of  the  people.  These 
disruptive  tendencies  have  to  be  controlled  and  countered.  While  certain  group 
loyalties  on  a  religious,  regional  or  linguistic  basis  may  continue,  these  should 
be  subordinated  to  the  national  interest.  The  Conference  took  note  of  certain 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  some  minority  groups  and  the  need  for  taking  steps 
to  remove  illegitimate  grievances. 

National  integration  is  a  psychological  and  educational  process  involving 
the  development  of  a  feeling  of  unity,  solidarity  and  cohesion  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  a  sense  of  common  citizenship  and  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  nation. 
The  Conference  welcomed  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Sarva  Seva  Sangh  for 
launching  a  mass  campaign  for  a  pledge  to  be  signed  by  every  adult  Indian  to 
affirm  his  faith  in  the  universal  principle  of  civilised  society  to  settle  disputes 
by  peaceful  means  and  to  abstain  from  resorting  to  physical  violence  in  disputes 
with  fellow  citizens  of  India.  The  following  pledge  was  suggested  for  this 
purpose: 

“I,  as  a  citizen  of  India,  affirm  my  faith  in  the  universal  principle  of  civilised 
society,  namely,  that  every  dispute  between  citizens,  or  groups,  institutions 
or  organisations  of  citizens,  should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means;  and,  in 
view  of  the  growing  danger  to  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the  country,  I 
hereby  pledge  myself  never  to  resort  to  physical  violence  in  the  case  of 
any  dispute,  whether  in  my  neighbourhood  or  in  any  other  part  of  India.” 

EDUCATION 

Education  provides  the  most  important  means  of  bringing  about  national 
integration.  Since  the  problems  of  national  integration  or  of  national  unity 
essentially  involve  the  attitudes  of  groups  or  large  sections  of  the  community, 
and  since  education  has  in  its  broadest  sense  been  recognised  as  a  powerful 
instrument  for  influencing  or  modifying  these  attitudes,  the  Conference  regards 
the  process  of  education  and  its  reorientation,  where  necessary,  as  of  primary 
importance. 

Education  has  been  considered  in  many  aspects  both  by  the  Chief  Ministers’ 
Conference  as  well  as  by  the  seminar  convened  by  the  University  Grants 
Commission.  There  is  agreement  in  regard  to  many  of  these  aspects,  such  as 
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that  the  linguistic  minorities  are  entitled  to  have  instruction  in  their  mother 
tongue  at  the  primary  stage  of  education.  This  has  been  reaffirmed  on  many 
occasions,  and  the  conference  is  of  the  view  that  effective  steps  should  be 
taken  to  implement  this  principle  not  only  in  the  letter  but  also  in  the  spirit. 

In  the  case  of  Secondary  Education,  the  conference  agreed  with  the  Chief 
Ministers  that  the  mother  tongue  formula  could  not  be  fully  applied  for  use  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  Secondary  Stage  of  education.  It  is  expected 
that  instruction  will  be  generally  given  in  the  regional  language  or,  where  certain 
circumstances  prevail,  in  any  other  language  mentioned  in  the  Eighth  Schedule 
of  the  Constitution,  or  in  English.  Special  arrangements  may,  however,  be  made 
in  the  case  of  certain  hill  districts  and  certain  Adivasi  areas. 

The  view  was  generally  accepted  that  text-books  should  be  written  on  a 
national  rather  than  State  or  regional  level,  and  when  they  are  written  in  any 
regional  language,  arrangements  could  easily  be  made  for  their  translation  or 
adaptation  into  the  other  languages.  The  recommendations  made  by  the  University 
Grants  Commission  in  this  regard,  namely,  that  a  national  Advisory  Board 
consisting  of  eminent  scholars  and  University  teachers  from  different  States 
be  set  up  to  advise  on  the  writing  of  the  inter-provincial  text-books  or  for 
reviewing  text-books  prescribed  in  different  States,  making  recommendations 
for  revision  and  improvement,  wherever  necessary,  was  also  accepted.  It  was 
suggested,  however,  that  such  a  board  might  include  some  eminent  writers.  The 
work  of  producing  such  text-books  should  he  entrusted  to  some  central  agency. 

The  conference  recognised  that  Hindi  must  develop  ultimately  as  the  link 
for  inter-State  communication.  As,  however,  it  would  take  some  time  for  the 
language  to  evolve  sufficiently  to  express  all  modern  concepts,  English  will 
continue  to  serve  the  purpose  till  Hindi  is  adequately  developed. 

The  conference  accepted  the  proposition  that  the  study  of  English  is 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  communication  and  the  growth 
of  modern  knowledge  generally  and  more  especially  in  science,  industry  and 
technology.  This  would  be  necessary  at  all  stages  of  higher  education, 
particularly  so  at  the  level  of  post-graduate  study  and  advanced  research. 

The  three  language  formula,  as  set  out  in  paragraph  9  of  the  Chief  Ministers’ 
recommendations,  was  generally  accepted.  It  was  urged  that  early  steps  should 
be  taken  in  the  Hindi  speaking  areas  to  teach  another  modern  Indian  language, 
preferably  of  the  South  Indian  group,  in  order  to  implement  the  three  language 
formula.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  study  of  Hindi  and  English  should  he 
commenced  at  an  early  stage.  It  was  felt  in  this  connection  that  the  distances 
between  the  different  Indian  languages  would  diminish  as  the  stock  of  modern 
new  words  for  new  concepts  grew,  as  it  was  bound  to,  with  the  advancement 
of  learning. 
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It  was  agreed  that  where  schools  and  colleges  using  minority 
languages  could  not  be  affiliated  to  universities  or  boards  within  the  State,  they 
might  be  affiliated  to  Universities  or  Boards  outside  the  State.  Existing  affiliations 
may  continue. 

As  regards  the  medium  for  University  Education,  while  a  plea  was  made  for 
the  use  of  Hindi  as  the  medium  on  an  all-India  basis,  the  general  view  was  that 
the  regional  languages  are  bound  to  replace  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  change-over  could  be  made 
acceptable  to  the  academic  world.  But  it  was  agreed  that  in  such  an  arrangement, 
there  would  be  the  necessity  of  a  link  in  the  shape  of  a  language  understood  all 
over  India.  It  was  felt  that  this  link  must  ultimately  be  Hindi,  but  since  Hindi, 
like  any  other  regional  language,  will  take  some  time  for  its  full  development, 
English  will  continue  to  be  such  a  link.  This  implied  that  Hindi  must  continue  to 
be  taught  as  a  second  language  as  in  the  Secondary  stage  of  education,  where 
necessary;  and  it  also  implied  that  English,  apart  from  continuing  as  a  transitional 
link,  will  remain  as  a  language  of  international  importance  for  the  enrichment 
of  our  languages  in  regard  to  science  and  technology. 

The  Chief  Ministers  had  expressed  the  view  that  phasing  of  this  change¬ 
over  from  English  to  Hindi  or  a  regional  language  according  to  subjects  would 
be  necessary,  but  if,  as  recommended  by  themselves  and  the  University  Grants 
Commission,  all  technical  and  scientific  common  words,  including  well  known 
international  terms,  are  included  in  the  technical  terminology  based  on 
international  usage  and  are  common  to  most  of  the  Indian  languages,  then  such 
phasing  may  not  be  necessary. 

Views  were  expressed  strongly  that  in  the  interest  of  greater  uniformity 
and  cohesion  of  policy,  education  should  be  made  a  concurrent  subject,  or  at 
least,  for  the  administrative  purposes,  an  All  India  Educational  society  should 
be  constituted. 

The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  promote  better  understanding 
and  mutual  goodwill  and  a  sense  of  solidarity,  Universities  and  Colleges  in  all 
States  should  encourage  deserving  students  from  other  States  to  study  in  them. 
For  this  purpose  special  facilities  in  regard  to  admission  and  scholarships  may 
be  provided. 

It  was  urged  that  in  order  to  promote  national  integration,  a  reorientation 
and  reorganisation  of  education  was  necessary.  Also  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  education  and  the  development  of  a  sense  of  discipline,  of  tolerance 
and  of  responsibility.  Education  should  foster  national  feeling,  a  sense  of 
belonging,  so  that  our  youth  develop  as  good  citizens.  There  should  moreover 
be  a  synthesis  of  professional  and  academic  education  to  the  same  end.  Stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  Indianness  through  the  proper 
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teaching  of  history,  in  particular,  bringing  out  the  richness  of  our  composite 
culture,  explaining  the  present  and  projecting  the  vision  of  a  glorious  future. 
Education  should  develop  in  the  young  a  sense  of  mission,  repugnance  towards 
dominating  over  others,  and  a  civilized  pattern  of  social  behaviour;  it  should 
aim  at  creating  integrated  individuals.  The  transition  of  India  from  a  partially 
modernised  to  a  fully  modernised  society  poses  especially  difficult  problems 
for  Indian  youth  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Indian  educational  system  must  be 
so  deployed  as  to  strengthen  national  unity  and  to  make  the  road  to  adult 
responsibility  smooth  and  interesting.  Teachers  and  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  play  an  important  part  in  promoting  rationality,  objectivity  and  a 
scientific  attitude,  and  in  fighting  obscurantism,  superstition  and  intolerance. 

The  conference  strongly  urged  that  in  all  schools  in  India,  the  day's  work 
should  begin  with  the  community  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

CODE  OF  CONDUCT 

The  conference  was  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  foster  and  develop  national 
integration,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  code  of  conduct  in  respect  of  political 
parties,  the  press,  students  and  the  general  public.  The  conference  was  also  of 
opinion  that  in  view  of  the  impending  general  elections,  a  special  code  of  conduct 
should  be  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  political  parties  during  the  election 
campaign. 

It  is  not  possible  to  formulate  comprehensive  codes  on  all  these  matters 
without  further  consultation  with  the  interests  involved.  There  was,  however, 
general  agreement  among  those  present  at  the  conference  to  the  following 
code  for  immediate  adoption  by  political  parties: 

No  party  should  indulge  in  any  activity  which  would  aggravate  existing 
differences  or  create  mutual  hatred  or  cause  tension  between  different  castes 
and  communities,  religious  or  linguistic. 

Every  political  party  in  any  agitation  it  may  launch  in  respect  of  any  matter 
should  ensure  that  there  is  no  incitement  to  violence  and  that  no  acts  of  violence 
are  resorted  to.  If  in  spite  of  its  best  efforts,  there  is  any  outbreak  of  violence, 
it  should  be  forthwith  condemned. 

Political  parties  should  not  resort  to  agitation  for  seeking  redress  against 
any  grievances  relating  to  communal,  caste,  regional  or  linguistic  issues,  which 
is  likely  to  disturb  peace  or  create  bitterness  or  increase  tension  between 
different  sections  of  the  public,  before  all  methods  of  conciliation  and  mediation. 

Political  parties  should  desist  from  creating  obstructions  in  or  breaking  up 
meetings,  processions,  etc.  organised  by  other  parties. 

The  Government,  while  taking  measures  to  maintain  law  and  order,  should 
take  care  not  to  impose  undue  restrictions  on  civil  liberties  and  should  not 
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employ  such  measures  as  would  interfere  with  the  normal  functioning  of  political 
parties. 

Political  power,  at  any  level,  should  not  be  used  for  furthering  the  personal 
interests  of  members  of  one’s  own  party  or  to  harm  the  interests  of  members 
of  other  parties. 

The  conference  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  representatives  of  various 
political  parties  at  the  State  level  and  at  the  national  level  should  continue  to 
endeavour  to  develop  the  code  of  conduct  and  to  evolve  a  machinery  of  mutual 
conciliation  and  consultation. 

The  Council  for  National  Integration,  which  is  being  established  by  this 
conference,  should  take  steps  to  evolve  codes  of  conduct  for  the  general  public, 
students  and  the  press,  and  also  the  code  of  conduct  to  be  observed  during  the 
forthcoming  general  elections.  The  Council  should  give  early  consideration  to 
the  setting  up  of  a  machinery  for  the  examination  and  redress  of  grievances  of 
minorities.  The  Council  should  also  consider  the  question  of  fasts  undertaken 
for  political  purposes. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  PROMOTING 
NATIONAL  INTEGRATION 

The  conference  recognised  the  importance  of  regional  balance  in  economic 
development  as  a  positive  factor  for  promoting  national  integration.  It  is  true 
that  regional  inequalities  in  economic  growth  have  diminished  to  some  extent 
after  the  advent  of  political  independence  and  as  a  result  of  the  Five  Year  Plans 
for  economic  development;  but  the  disparities  that  remain  are  substantial.  The 
conference  felt,  therefore,  that  a  rapid  development  of  the  economically 
backward  States  and  backward  regions  in  any  State  should  be  given  priority  in 
national  and  State  plans,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  a  minimum  level  of  development 
is  reached  for  all  States  within  a  stated  period.  Removal  of  regional  economic 
disparities  also  requires  the  removal  of  all  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of 
skilled  labour  and  managerial  personnel  between  the  different  States.  More 
attention  has  to  be  paid  to  economic  development  in  rural  areas  and  to  greater 
decentralization  and  dispersal  of  economic  activity.  There  should  be  a  periodic 
review  of  the  progress  made  towards  reduction  in  regional  disparities. 

NATIONAL  INTEGRATION  COUNCIL 

The  conference  decided  to  set  up  a  National  Integration  Council  to  review  all 
matters  pertaining  to  national  integration  and  to  make  recommendations  thereon. 
This  Council  shall  consist  of: 

Prime  Minister  as  Chairman 

The  Union  Home  Minister 
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Chief  Ministers  of  all  States 

Seven  leaders  of  political  parties  represented  in  Parliament 

Chairman  of  the  National  Integration  Committee  of  the  Indian  National 

Congress  (Smt.  Indira  Gandhi) 

Chairman,  University  Grants  Commission 
Two  Educationists 

Commissioner  for  Linguistic  Minorities 

Commissioner  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes 

Seven  persons  nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  Conference  felt  confident  that  the  implementation  of  its  decisions  and 
recommendations  would  help  in  preserving  the  integrity  and  solidarity  of  the 
nation  and  in  promoting  national  integration. 


69.  To  Chand  Ram:  Ways  of  Integrating123 


Madurai 
October  3,  1961 

Dear  Chand  Ramji, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  27th  September  some  days  ago.  The  National 
Integration  Conference  has  since  met  and  come  to  some  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  may  not  go  very  far,  but  I  think  a  good  beginning  has  been  made. 
Inevitably,  we  were  limited  and  could  only  decide  matters  by  unanimity  or 
something  near  it  and  could  not  function  on  the  majority  basis. 

I  agree  with  you  that  full  integration  of  our  society  can  only  take  place  by 
inter-marriage.  In  fact,  I  mentioned  this  in  the  conference  and  elsewhere.124 
But  Government  cannot  take  direct  steps  in  this  matter  in  the  way  you  have 
suggested.  Marriage  is  essentially  a  very  personal  matter  and  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  Government  interfering  in  it. 

As  for  people  giving  up  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  their  names,  this  may  be 
encouraged,  but  certainly  not  by  law.  As  our  names  are,  such  prefixes  are 
almost  essential  part  of  the  name;  otherwise  the  person  will  not  be  easily 
identified. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

123.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Chairman,  Punjab  Legislative  Council.  PMO,  File  No:  2(397)/61- 
70-PM,  Vol.  II,  Sr  No.  72-A. 

124.  Nehru  also  spoke  on  this  matter  in  his  address  to  the  AICC  at  Madurai,  see  item  47. 
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70.  To  T.N.  Kaul:  Intermarriage  for  Integration125 


Madurai 
October  4,  1961 

My  dear  Tikki, 

Your  letter  of  September  28th  with  your  note  on  National  Integration  has  reached 
me  here  at  Madurai  where  I  have  come  for  a  meeting  of  the  All  India  Congress 
Committee.  I  have  read  your  note. 

Many  things  that  you  have  said  in  your  note  have  been  repeatedly  stressed 
here  and  some  action  has  been  taken  and  will  be  taken.  Others  are  rather  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  only  way  for  full  integration  is  intermarriage. 
Although  some  slow  progress  has  been  made  in  this  matter,  it  is  obviously 
difficult  to  do  much  about  it.  Anyhow  people  talk  about  it.  That  is  something. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  no  time  to  write  to  you  at  length  about  your  various 
suggestions. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


71.  For  Brahmadev  Vajpayee:  Code  of  Conduct  for 
Integration126 

Please  send  a  reply  (in  Hindi)  to  this  letter  from  Shri  Brahmadev  Vajpayee.127 
Tell  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could  have  a  seminar  as  suggested 
on  Codes  of  Conduct.  As  he  must  know,  I  took  this  up  at  the  Integration 
Conference  and  something  has  been  done  there.  This  will  be  further  considered 
later  by  the  new  Integration  Council  that  is  being  formed. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  any  big  seminar  on  this  subject  partly  because 
I  am  not  able  to  find  the  time  and  partly  because  it  is  better  for  these  matters  to 
be  considered  among  the  local  leaders  first.  Any  decisions  arrived  at  should  be 
sent  for  consideration  by  the  Integration  Council  which  is  being  formed. 


125.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK.  PMO,  File  No:  2(397)/61-70-PMS, 
Vol.  II,  Sr  No.  75-A. 

126.  Note,  4  October  1961,  for  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS. 

127.  Not  yet  identified. 
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72.  To  Jay  Chandra  Vidyalankar:  Writing  National 
History128 


Madurai 
October  4,  1961 

Dear  Jay  Chandraji, 

Your  letter  of  September  27th. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  National  Integration  Conference  we  have 
laid  considerable  stress  on  the  teaching  of  what  might  be  called  national  history.1"9 

I  would  be  glad  to  meet  you,  but  my  programme  is  uncertain.  I  expect  to 
return  to  Delhi  on  the  9th  October  afternoon  and  I  shall  be  there  till  the  12th. 
After  that  I  return  on  the  15th.  Possibly  I  could  meet  you  on  the  16th  or  17th 
October.  But  please  verify  this  later. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


73.  To  B.K.  Banerjee:  Integration  and  Governance130 


Madurai 
October  5,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Banerjee, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  September. 

You  must  know  that  we  have  been  tackling  this  question  of  integration  in 
various  ways  recently.  We  propose  to  continue  doing  this. 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  Central  Government  is  dominated  by  officers 
from  the  Punjab  and  Uttar  Pradesh.  I  think  that  at  the  Centre  senior  officers 
represent  every  part  of  India. 

As  for  Berubari,  I  think  that  any  person  who  has  carefully  studied  this 
matter  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decision  on  Berubari  was  justified 
and  has  benefited  West  Bengal  as  a  whole.  If  we  had  not  come  to  that  decision 
we  would  almost  inevitably  have  lost  the  whole  of  Berubari  as  well  as  some 
other  areas  which  would  now  come  to  us. 


128.  Letter  to  a  historian;  address:  12  Todarmal  Road,  New  Delhi. 

129.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  182-184  and  appendix  1. 

130.  Letter;  address:  6/2  Viveknagar,  Jadavpur,  Calcutta  32.  PMO,  File  No:  38/80/6 1  -70- 
PMS,  Sr  No.  29-A. 
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As  for  corruption  in  Government  service,  there  is  a  special  machinery  to 
deal  with  this.  Every  month  I  get  a  report  from  it  and  action  is  taken  constantly 
to  remove  or  otherwise  punish  officers  who  have  been  found  guilty.  Some 
kind  of  report  appears  in  the  Press  giving  information  about  this,  but  the  Press 
does  not  give  too  much  publicity  to  it. 

So  far  as  Central  Government  officers  are  concerned,  I  know  them  fairly 
well.  All  of  them  are  not  very  good.  But  I  think  the  general  standard  in  regard 
both  to  efficiency  and  integrity  is  high.  It  is  true  that,  in  Delhi  especially,  the 
atmosphere  is  that  of  cocktail  parties  and  the  like.  But  that  is  not  so  much  their 
fault  as  the  fault  of  Delhi  and  the  large  number  of  Ambassadors  and  others  who 
live  there. 

As  for  the  Five  Year  Plan,  we  do  depend  on  our  own  countrymen.  The  fact 
that  we  take  loans  from  foreigners  has  nothing  derogatory  about  it.  We  have  to 
pay  back  those  loans  and  no  one  else  can  give  them  to  us  because  they  involve 
foreign  exchange. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(d)  Political  Prisoners 


74.  To  K.  Kamaraj131 


September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Kamaraj, 

The  question  of  release  of  some  long-term  prisoners  is  being  raised  here  and  I 
am  going  to  receive  the  Communist  Party’s  deputation  about  it  soon.132  I 
understand  that  about  a  dozen  or  more  long-term  prisoners  are  in  Madras  jails. 
Most  of  these  were  convicted  in  1950  and  given  life  terms.  I  do  not  know  the 
particulars  about  them. 

I  should  like  you,  however,  to  have  these  cases  examined  in  case  your 
Government  decides  to  release  some  of  them.  They  have  already  been  in  prison 
for  more  than  ten  years.133 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


131.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madras  State. 

132.  The  CPI  delegation  met  Nehru  on  17  September,  see  item  76. 

133.  See  also  item  75. 
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75.  ToB.C.  Roy134 


September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

The  question  of  our  long-term  prisoners  in  jails  is  again  being  raised.  A  deputation 
is  coming  to  see  me  about  this  matter.  I  remember  writing  to  you  about  these 
people  a  few  years  ago.135  At  that  time  you  sent  me  a  long  note  about  them  and 
said  that  your  Government  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  release  them. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  position  has  changed  except,  of  course,  their  period  in 
prison  is  a  long  one.  I  gather  that  these  long-term  prisoners  in  Bengal  jails  are 
all  those  belonging  to  the  Revolutionary  Communist  Party  of  India — the 
Trotskyite  organization.  I  further  understand  that  this  Party  has  sent  your 
Government  a  memorandum  dissociating  itself  from  any  armed  opposition  and 
pointing  out  that  all  these  people  were  convicted  before  our  new  Constitution. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  these  people,  I  find  that  most  of  them  have  been 
eleven  or  twelve  years  in  prison  already.  Some  were  arrested  when  they  were 
17  years  old.  Perhaps  you  could  have  all  these  cases  examined  again  and  the 
question  of  their  release  reconsidered  in  each  case. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawahar 


76.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon136 


September  17,  1961 


My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

The  Communist  Party  of  India  sent  a  delegation  to  me  today.137  They  gave  me 
a  memorandum  about  long  term  political  prisoners.138  This  really  relates  to 
prisoners  mostly  in  other  States.  There  are  some,  however,  in  the  Punjab  who 


134.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal.  See  also  item  74. 

135.  See  SWJN/S S/51 /item  106. 

136.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  See  also  item  74. 

137.  The  delegation  was  led  by  Ajoy  Ghosh,  General  Secretary  of  the  CPI;  the  other  members 
were:  S.A.  Dange,  E.M.S.  Namboodiripad,  Bhupesh  Gupta  and  Sohan  Singh  Bhakna. 

138.  According  to  a  PTI  report  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  of  18  September,  the  memorandum 
gave  the  names  of  63  persons  who  were  in  jail  in  various  states.  “It  said  that  except  the 
Andhra  Pradesh  Government  the  other  State  Governments  did  not  show  any  ‘sympathetic 
response'  to  the  Communist  Party’s  appeal  for  release  of  the  prisoners.” 
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have  been  imprisoned  now  for  six  to  eight  years.  Then  there  are  five  persons 
mentioned  who  are  absconders  and  they  appear  to  have  been  absconding  for 
ten  to  twelve  years.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  memorandum. 

I  know  you  are  busy  with  other  matters  and  can  hardly  think  in  terms  of 
releasing  anybody  from  prison  at  present.  But  I  am  writing  to  you  on  this 
subject  so  that  you  may  keep  it  in  mind  and  give  thought  to  it  when  you  are  a 
little  free  and  then  decide  as  to  what  should  be  done. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


77.  To  D.  Sanjivayya139 


September  17,  1961 


My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

I  received  today  a  memorandum  from  the  Communist  Party  of  India  about 
long-term  prisoners.  Most  of  these  are  in  other  States,  but  I  find  that  two 
prisoners  are  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  These  two  are:  M.  Appa  Rao,  arrested  in 
August  1954  and  convicted  in  November  1956  for  20  years,  and  D. 
Nagabhushanam,  arrested  in  1954  and  convicted  in  March  1955  for  20  years. 
I  do  not  know  these  cases,  but  I  should  like  you  to  consider  them  and  decide 
whether  it  is  possible  to  release  them  now. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


139.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  See  also  item  76. 
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78.  To  Binodanand  Jha140 


September  17,  1961 

My  dear  Binodanandji, 

Today  a  deputation  from  the  Communist  Party  of  India  gave  me  a  memorandum 
about  long-term  prisoners.  Most  of  these  are  in  other  States,  but  I  see  that 
there  are  eleven  of  them  in  Bihar.  I  do  not  know  about  these  cases.  I  wonder 
however  if  you  could  look  into  individual  cases  and  consider  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  release  any  of  them. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  memorandum. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


79.  ToB.C.  Roy141 


September  17,  1961 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

I  wrote  to  you  two  or  three  days  ago  on  the  subject  of  long-term  political 
prisoners.142 1  now  enclose  a  memorandum  which  has  been  handed  to  me  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Communist  Party  of  India.  This  memorandum  deals  not  only 
with  prisoners  from  Bengal,  but  those  in  some  other  States  also.  I  am  however 
sending  you  the  entire  memorandum  as  the  number  in  Bengal  is  the  largest. 
There  is  also  an  extraordinary  case  of  an  absconder,  Asoke  Bose,  who  apparently 
has  been  absconding  since  1949. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  have  all  these  cases  examined,  more  especially 
those  who  have  spent  ten  to  twelve  years  in  prison. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


140.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar.  See  also  item  76. 

141.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal.  See  also  item  76. 

142.  Item  75. 
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80.  To  K.  Kamaraj143 


September  17,  1961 

My  dear  Kamaraj, 

I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago  on  the  subject  of  long-term  prisoners.144  Today 
I  was  presented  with  a  memorandum  by  a  deputation  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  India.  This  memorandum  deals  with  long-term  prisoners  in  various  States 
including  Tamil  Nad.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  will  be  interested  only 
in  the  Tamil  Nad  prisoners.  I  see  that  they  have  been  imprisoned  now  for  eight 
to  eleven  years.  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  these  cases,  but  I  think  that  in 
view  of  the  long  term  they  have  been  imprisoned,  you  might  have  these  cases 
freshly  examined  and  consider  how  far  any  of  them  can  be  discharged. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  memorandum. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

(e)  Social  Groups 
(i)  Communalism 

81.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Aligarh  Murders145 

August  21,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  am  really  shocked  at  the  reports  I  have  read  in  Lucknow  papers  about 
developments  in  Aligarh.  These  papers  have  reported  Charan  Singh’s  statement 
in  your  Assembly  and  this  brings  out  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  deplorable.146 

It  appears  that  these  murders  etc.  are  connected  with  the  Antarim  Zila 
Parishad  elections. 

143.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madras  State. 

144.  Item  74. 

145.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

146.  Charan  Singh,  the  UP  Home  Minister,  declared  in  the  State  Assembly  on  8  August  “that 
factionalism  within  the  Congress  party  in  Aligarh  District  since  1954  had  assumed  such 
serious  proportions  that  it  had  created  an  atmosphere  in  which  political  murders  could  be 
committed.”  According  to  him,  eight  murders  had  been  committed  in  the  District  since 
then.  National  Herald  of  9  August  1961. 
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In  some  ways,  our  organization  has  fallen  pretty  low,  but  what  is  said 
about  happenings  in  Aligarh  is  almost  incredible.  What  is  equally  painful  is  that 
prominent  members  of  the  Congress  should  be  connected  with  these  parties  in 
Aligarh,  which  go  about  murdering  political  opponents.  I  think  strongest  possible 
steps  should  be  taken  about  these  matters.  If  you  like,  we  can  have  a  full 
enquiry  from  the  Centre.147 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

82.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Congress  and  the  Aligarh  Murders148 

August  22,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  about  my  distress  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  Aligarh 
district  where  murders  had  become  a  common  pastime  and  where  Congressmen 
seemed  to  be  both  the  victims  and  the  perpetrators.149  The  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  more  upset  I  am.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance. 

What  can  the  effect  be  on  the  public,  more  especially  when  it  is  generally 
known  that  two  prominent  Congressmen  of  the  U.P.,  and  one  of  them  a  Minister, 
are  the  leaders  of  the  groups  in  Aligarh,  which  attack  each  other? 

In  the  past,  such  cases  appear  to  have  been  hushed  up  for  some  reason  or 
other  and  obviously,  the  local  officials  must  be  reluctant  to  take  any  effective 
step  when  Ministers  and  the  like  are  concerned.  Surely,  this  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue.  Or  else,  it  means  the  end  of  the  Congress  not  only  in  Aligarh 
district,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  in  the  U.P.  itself  and  with  further  consequences 
outside  the  U.P. 

I  think,  therefore,  this  matter  must  be  taken  up  with  speed  and  efficiency 
and  I  feel  that  the  Central  Intelligence150  must  come  into  the  picture. 

I  shall  he  glad  to  know  what  you  propose  doing  in  this.  I  should  like  an 
early  answer  as  I  am  leaving  for  Yugoslavia  in  about  a  week’s  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

147.  See  also  item  82. 

148.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers,  Subiects  File 
No.  13. 

149.  See  item  81. 

150.  Intelligence  Bureau. 
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83.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Aligarh  Muslim  University  Troubles151 

October  10,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

Last  evening  I  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  you  by  telephone,  but  could  not  reach 
you  as  you  were  apparently  travelling.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  the  recent 
Aligarh  incidents  and  what  followed  in  some  parts  of  the  U.P.152 

I  have  yesterday  and  today  met  a  variety  of  persons  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  these  affairs.  1  am  seeing  some  more  tomorrow.  My  present 
impressions  are  as  follows: 

In  the  Aligarh  University  there  has  been  a  growth  of  the  Muslim  communal 
spirit  chiefly  nurtured  by  the  Jamaat  Islami.  Both  some  teachers  and  students 
have  been  affected  by  this.  This  is  a  bad  development.  On  the  other  side,  my 
impression  is  that  Hindu  communal  organisations,  notably  the  R.S.S.  and  the 
Jan  Sangh,  some  of  them  working  through  the  Vidyarthi  Sangh,  have  also 
created  a  communal  atmosphere  among  many  of  the  Hindu  students  of  the 
University.  Outside  the  University,  among  the  colleges  etc.,  the  Vidyarthi  Sangh 
has  considerable  influence  among  the  students. 

The  Union  election  episode  brought  out  these  communal  groupings  and  in 
a  straight  fight  naturally  the  Muslim  group,  which  is  in  larger  numbers,  won. 
After  that  the  so-called  janaza  of  the  defeated  candidates  was  a  very  improper 
thing,  even  though  it  is  said  that  this  was  the  practice  till  two  or  three  years 
ago.  This  janaza  did  not  go  far.  In  fact  it  only  came  out  of  the  Ziauddin  hostel 
and  raised  slogans  somewhere  nearby.  This  irritated  some  of  the  Hindu  students, 
notably  Iqbal  Singh,  as  well  as  some  Hindu  students  from  outside  colleges 
whom  Iqbal  Singh  had  brought.  There  was  a  scuffle  and  some  Muslim  students 
were  slightly  injured.  A  little  later,  some  Muslim  students  came  to  the  Ziauddin 
hostel  and  retaliated,  giving  a  beating  to  some  Hindu  students  there.  All  these 
beatings  of  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus  were  rather  trivial  and  no  serious  injury 
was  caused. 

The  next  day  a  large  crowd  of  students  and  others  came  from  the  city  to 
attack  the  University.  They  were  stopped  by  the  police.  They  had  come  because 
of  a  rumour  that  one  or  two  Hindu  boys  had  been  killed  in  the  University.  It  is 
rather  surprising  that  this  false  rumour  was  not  corrected.  If  this  had  been 
done  quickly,  probably  the  situation  would  have  improved.  Some  of  the  Hindus 


151.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  MHA,  File  No.  7/26/61-Poll,  Vol.  1-V, 
pp.  15-17,  also  forwarded  to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  the  Home  Minister. 

152.  See  item  24,  fn  156  and  157. 
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got  away  from  this  crowd  and  looted  and  set  fire  to  some  small  Muslim  shops 
near  the  University.  Very  soon  after  some  Muslim  students  set  fire  to  a  few 
Hindu  shops  at  more  or  less  the  same  place. 

This  is  all  that  happened  in  so  far  as  the  University  was  concerned.  It  was 
not  a  good  show  but  it  was  not  either  a  very  serious  affair  except  in  so  far  as 
it  indicated  the  communal  atmosphere  that  prevailed  in  the  University. 

The  very  night  of  the  trouble,  a  large  number  of  Hindu  students  of  the 
University  left  their  hostel,  though  about  150  remained  throughout  and  did  not 
leave. 

What  happened  subsequently  in  other  towns  of  the  U.P.  appears  to  me  to 
be  much  more  serious.  It  is  clear  that  no  Muslims  were  involved  in  these  other 
places  except  as  victims.  How  did  all  this  demonstration  and  killing  take  place 
simultaneously  elsewhere?  Two  things  may  have  happened:  one  was  that  the 
Hindu  students  who  came  out  of  the  University  spread  themselves  out  to  various 
towns  carrying  alarming  stories  and  exciting  people  there;  or  else,  groups  of 
some  Hindu  communal  organisations  like  the  R.S.S.  and  Jan  Sangh  organised 
this  trouble  elsewhere  and  at  a  given  sign  started  it;  or  both  could  have  happened. 
Certainly  the  Muslims  were  not  to  blame  in  other  towns.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  a  hard  core  of  Hindu  communal  persons  took  the  lead  there. 

My  information  is  that  in  Aligarh  the  Magistrates  and  the  police  functioned 
with  some  speed  and  efficiency.  Not  so  in  Meerut  where,  in  spite  of  the  curfew, 
large  numbers  of  persons  roamed  about  and  even  processions  were  taken  out 
without  any  interference  by  the  police.  In  fact,  the  police  appear  to  have  dealt 
with  this  matter  rather  casually  to  begin  with.153  It  was  only  when  Charan 
Singh  and  later  you  went  there  that  the  situation  improved  and  the  authorities 
woke  up  to  their  duty. 

It  may  be  that  all  this  is  a  slight  foretaste  of  the  General  Elections.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  no  weakness  or  laxity  can  be  shown  in  this  matter 
anywhere  and  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  you  have  taken  a  strong  line. 

The  Pakistan  press  is  writing  highly  offensive  articles  and  foaming  and 
frothing  about  these  incidents.  The  Pakistan  Government  has  protested  and 
asked  if  their  High  Commissioner  or  Deputy  High  Commissioner  can  visit  these 
places.  They  are  repeating  the  request  we  made  some  months  ago  in  East 
Bengal  when  the  Hindus  were  attacked  there.  I  think  we  should  allow  them  to 
go  there  if  they  want  to  do  so.154 

1 53.  On  dealings  with  Muslims  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  see  SWJN/SS/70/item  8 1 ,  and  SWJN/SS/69/ 

item  150. 

1 54.  This  refers  to  the  riots  in  Gopalganj  in  April-May  1961,  see  S  WJN/SS/69/items  1 92- 1 93, 

197  and  200. 
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I  am  writing  to  you  briefly  and  not  all  that  I  heard  about  these  incidents. 
Anyhow  you  must  know  more  about  them.  There  are  two  aspects  of  these 
incidents:  one  is  the  purely  University  aspect  and  the  other  the  law  and  order 
aspect  outside  the  University.  As  far  as  the  University  is  concerned,  not  much 
happened,  but  the  intense  communal  atmosphere  there  is  very  bad.155  What 
happened  outside  in  Aligarh  as  well  as  in  other  places  stands  apart  and  it  almost 
looks  to  me  to  be  deliberate,  I  do  not  mean,  deliberately  organised  for  that 
occasion,  but  deliberate  plans  being  made  to  take  advantage  of  any  occasion 
that  might  arise,  more  especially  because  of  the  coming  Elections.156 

The  two  organisations,  both  of  which  pretend  to  be  non-political  and  are 
yet  highly  objectionable,  are  the  Jamaat  Islami  and  the  R.S.S.,  with  the  Jan 
Sangh  a  close  runner  up.  Unfortunately  it  is  probably  not  possible  for  us  to  ban 
them  under  the  present  laws.  But  we  must  deal  with  them  in  some  way  or 
other. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


84.  To  B.N.  Qatar:  Inquiry  into  Aligarh  Events157 

October  10,  1961 

My  dear  Datar, 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  a  report  of  your  visit  to  Aligarh.  I  have  read  this  as 
well  as  many  other  reports  since  my  return,  and  have  met  a  number  of  people. 
On  the  basis  of  the  first  impressions  I  have  gathered,  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
the  Chief  Minister  of  the  U.P.,  copy  of  which  I  enclose.158 

You  mention  in  your  letter  that  certain  telephonic  messages  were  sent  from 
Aligarh  to  places  in  Pakistan,  with  possibly  some  code  words  in  them.  This 
should  certainly  be  enquired  into  more.  It  may  be  an  important  clue  or  it  may 
not  be  very  important  because  many  students  in  Aligarh  have  their  relatives  in 
Pakistan  and  a  telephonic  communication  would  not  in  the  circumstances  be 
very  unnatural.  However,  it  should  be  fully  enquired  into. 


155.  For  an  important  input  to  Nehru  about  the  University,  see  SWJN/SS/69/item  211  and 
appendix  55. 

156.  On  Nehru’s  anxiety  about  the  lawless  functioning  of  the  Congress  in  Aligarh,  see  items 
81-82. 

157.  Letter  to  Minister  in  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs. 

158.  Item  83. 
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What  happened  in  the  Aligarh  University  itself,  bad  as  it  was,  was  not  very 
serious  or  highly  important.  What  followed  it  elsewhere  is  even  more  distressing. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


85.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Communal  Conflict  in  Uttar  Pradesh159 

October  11,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

Yesterday  I  wrote  to  you  about  the  recent  communal  troubles  in  the  U.P.160 
This  afternoon  I  received  a  deputation  from  the  Aligarh  Muslim  University 
Students’  Union.  They  showed  me  a  number  of  papers  relating  to  their  elections 
etc.  A  note  of  our  talks  has  been  prepared  by  my  Principal  Private  Secretary161 
and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  note. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  an  enquiry  into  these  matters 
to  remove  various  rumours  and  misunderstandings.  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
University  matter  alone.  Probably  it  will  be  better  to  have  a  fuller  enquiry  including 
both  what  happened  at  the  University  and  troubles  in  Meerut,  Chandausi,  etc. 
Obviously  such  an  enquiry  can  only  be  done  by  a  person  of  the  top  rank. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


86.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Aligarh  University  Inquiry162 


October  11,  1961 


My  dear  Shrimali, 

The  Aligarh  University  Students  Union  office  bearers  and  some  others  came  to 
see  me  this  afternoon.  I  enclose  a  note  prepared  by  my  Principal  Private 
Secretary  about  what  they  told  me.  They  showed  me  a  lot  of  original  papers 
connected  with  the  Union  election  there.  These  indicated  that  the  voting  was 
not  wholly  on  communal  group  lines. 


159.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

160.  Item  83.  See  also  item  84. 

161.  Kesho  Ram. 

162.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 
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I  think  that  in  view  of  all  kinds  of  charges  and  rumours,  an  enquiry  is 
desirable  by  a  top-ranking  person.  Such  an  enquiry  for  the  University  part  only 
would  be  a  fairly  simple  affair.  But  I  rather  doubt  if  we  can  separate  it  from  the 
subsequent  happenings  in  Meerut,  Chandausi,  etc.163 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(ii)  General 


87.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Expedition  to  Annapurna164 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:165 

a.  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  base  camp  of  the  Indian  Team,  which  has 
been  successful  in  climbing  Annapurna  Peak,  was  looted. 

b.  if  so,  the  circumstances  in  which  this  happened; 

c.  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  porters  in  the  area  refused  to  work  for  the 
team;  and 

d.  if  so,  the  reasons  therefor? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru): 

a.  and  b.  The  base  camp  was  looted  by  the  Manang  villagers  on  the  21st 
April,  1961,  while  all  members  of  the  expedition  were  in  the  higher  camps. 
These  villagers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  harassing  mountaineering  expeditions 
with  the  object  of  extorting  money. 

c.  and  d.  The  villagers  refused  to  provide  porters  unless  Rs  2,000  was  paid 
by  the  expedition.  However,  on  the  intervention  of  our  Ambassador,166  the 
Government  of  Nepal  deputed  some  troops  to  the  area  together  with  sherpas 
who  ferried  loads  to  the  next  stage  where  porters  were  available.167 


163.  See  also  items  83-85. 

164.  Written  answer,  5  September  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  58,  4-8 
September  1961,  cols  7039-7040.  Nehru  was  not  in  Delhi  when  this  answer  was  given. 

165.  Question  by  Shree  Narayan  Das.  Congress. 

166.  Harishwar  Dayal. 

167.  For  correspondence  at  time  of  occurrence,  see  SWJN/SS/68/item  36. 
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88.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Ladakh  Buddhist  Vihara  in  Delhi168 

I  had  a  talk  with  Shri  Kushak  Bakula169  today  about  the  Ladakh  Buddhist  Rest 
House  which  we  have  built  in  Delhi. 

2.  I  think  that  broadly  we  should  agree  to  any  matter  about  which  he 
feels  strongly.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  we  might  agree  to  call  it 
“Ladakh  Buddhists  Vihar”.  He  wants  the  name  to  be  Ladakh  Buddhists  Rest 
House  and  Vihara.  I  think  that  is  too  long  a  name.  His  wishes  are  met  by  the 
name  I  have  suggested  above. 

3 .  As  for  the  committee,  we  can  add  one  or  two  Ladakh  representatives 
in  addition  to  Shri  Kushak  Bakula  to  represent  the  Ladakh  Buddhist  society. 
Possibly  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  almost  permanent  residents  here.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  permanent  resident  who  can  look  after  the  Vihara.  We 
may  call  him  Manager  or  some  such  name.  He  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  though  I  have  no  objection  to  some  person  from 
Ladakh  being  Secretary  if  he  is  adequately  educated  in  English. 

4.  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  charge,  though  very 
small,  for  staying  in  the  Vihara.  It  is  not  so  much  to  make  money,  but  to  ensure 
proper  management.  Any  Lama  or  such  like  person  sent  by  Shri  Kushak  Bakula 
may  stay  there  without  payment  on  his  recommendation.  But  others  should  be 
charged  some  small  daily  fee.  This  should  not  exceed  one  rupee  a  day  and  may 
possibly  be  even  less. 

5.  These  are  the  principal  points  discussed  by  me.  You  might  have  a 
further  discussion  with  him  and  settle  things  finally. 

6.  Shri  Kushak  Bakula  also  spoke  to  me  about  some  scholarships  for 
boys  in  Leh.  I  think  he  mentioned  the  number  as  ten.  He  also  said  something 
about  a  school  for  the  Tibetan  refugees  there.  1  don’t  think  there  need  by  any 
difficulty  about  these  two  matters.  So  far  as  the  Tibetan  refugees  are  concerned, 
we  are  making  arrangements  for  their  education  wherever  they  are  and  we 
should  do  that  in  Ladakh  also.  So  also  about  scholarships  that  is  suggested. 


168.  Minute,  13  September  1961,  to  the  PPS.  PMO,  File  No.  2(3 14)/59-67-PMS,  Minute 
No.  158.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

169.  Minister  of  State  for  Ladakh  Affairs  and  Trade  Agencies,  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  1957- 
1962. 
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89.  To  Mohanlal  Sukhadia:  Dalits’  Rights170 


September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Sukhadia, 

I  have  received  a  letter  dated  11th  September  from  Arjun  Singh  Bhadauria 
MP.171  It  appears  that  a  copy  of  this  has  been  sent  to  you;  therefore  I  am  not 
sending  it  myself. 

In  this  letter  a  reference  is  made  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Harijans. 
One  particular  instance  is  mentioned.  This  is  of  bathing  at  the  Nageshwar 
Spring.  Apparently,  Harijans  are  not  allowed  to  do  so  and  last  year  when  some 
of  them  tried  to  do  so,  there  was  conflict.  Again,  they  propose  to  go  there  on 
2nd  October  this  year.  I  think  that  your  Government  should  take  adequate 
precautions  to  protect  any  one  exercising  his  normal  rights  there. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


90.  To  Mehr  Chand  Khanna:  Bengal’s  Displaced 
Persons172 


September  15,  1961 

My  dear  Mehr  Chand, 

I  have  received  three  letters  from  you  dated  14th  September. 

As  regards  the  young  man  who  has  to  be  supplied  an  artificial  limb,  we 
shall  arrange  for  this.  Would  you  like  this  amount  of  Rs  600/-  to  be  sent  to  you 
or  should  we  deal  directly  with  the  Artificial  Limb  Centre,  Poona? 

As  for  your  long  letter,  I  have  noted  what  you  say  about  the  various 
processes  of  winding  up.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  opinion  till  the  exact  decision 
is  known.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  come  to  some  agreement  with 
the  West  Bengal  Government  and  make  them  responsible  for  their  own  DPs  in 
future. 


170.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan. 

171.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Independent,  from  Etawah,  UP. 

172.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Rehabilitation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the  Rehabilitation  Ministry  should  not  be 
wound  up  unless  it  has  finished  its  work  to  a  very  large  extent  and  not  left  any 
major  hangovers.  When  you  prepare  your  note,  we  can  consider  this  question. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(f)  Subhas  Chandra  Bose 

91.  In  the  Lok  Sahha:  Subhas  Chandra  Bose’s 
Biography173 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:174 

a.  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  writer  of  Netaji’s  biography  was  denied 
information  and  was  not  allowed  to  see  some  original  letters  by  the 
U.K.  authorities  which  are  in  their  possession; 

b .  whether  the  Government  of  India  have  made  any  inquiry  in  this  regard; 
and 

c .  if  so,  what  reason  was  given  by  the  U.K.  authorities  for  this  act? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru): 

a.  Yes. 

b.  Yes,  the  U.K.  Government  was  approached  through  High  Commission 
of  India,  London,  for  facilities. 

c.  The  U.K.  Government  regretted  their  inability  to  provide  information 
as  they  are  unwilling  to  relax  50  years  rule  governing  opening  of  official 
records  to  private  individuals. 


173.  Written  answer,  5  September  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  58,  4-8 
September  1961,  col.  7077.  Nehru  was  not  in  Delhi  when  this  answer  was  given. 

174.  Question  by  Premjibhai  Ranchhoddas  Assar,  Jan  Sangh. 
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92.  To  B.C.  Roy:  INA  Memorial  at  Imphal175 


September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

For  some  little  time  past,  there  has  been  a  talk  of  building  some  memorial  for 
the  INA  people  at  a  place  near  Imphal  in  Manipur.  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  our 
Deputy  Minister,176  and  Sheel  Bhadra  Yajee,  previously  of  the  Forward  Bloc  and 
now  a  Congress  MP,177  are  particularly  taking  interest  in  this  matter.  Sheel 
Bhadra  Yajee  has  especially  asked  me  to  write  about  this  to  you  and  so  I  am 
doing  so. 

My  views  are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  Sheel  Bhadra  Yajee,  but  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  have  a  memorial  near  Imphal. 
This  should  be  a  non-official  memorial  and  a  relatively  simple  one.  I  told  Sheel 
Bhadra  that  I  shall  contribute  to  this  from  some  fund  at  my  disposal  to  some 
extent.  He  has  gone  about  declaring  that  I  have  undertaken  to  meet  the  entire 
deficit.  That  is  not  correct. 

Anyhow,  I  hope  you  will  see  Sheel  Bhadra  Yajee  and  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  if 
they  come  to  see  you  and  find  out  what  their  proposal  is. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


93.  To  Sheel  Bhadra  Yajee:  INA  Memorial  at  Imphal178 

September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Sheel  Bhadraji, 

On  my  return  to  Delhi  I  have  seen  your  letter  of  the  17th  August. 

As  for  the  Memorial  to  the  INA  people  near  Imphal,  this  will  have  to  be,  a 
non-official  memorial.  As  suggested  by  you,  I  am  writing  to  Dr  B.C.  Roy.  If 
you  like,  you  can  see  him  about  this  matter.  I  might  be  able  to  contribute  some 
money  for  this  memorial.  But  I  cannot  undertake  to  meet  any  deficit  that  may 
arise.  This  will  depend  very  much  on  how  much  you  spend  upon  it  and  how 
much  money  you  raise  by  public  subscription.  The  whole  matter  will  have  to 


175.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

176.  Deputy  Minister  for  Railways;  was  associated  with  the  INA. 

177.  Rajya  Sabha  MP  from  Bihar;  was  associated  with  the  INA. 

1 78.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Bihar;  address:  30,  South  Avenue,  New  Delhi. 
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be  considered  carefully,  as  to  the  committee  to  be  formed,  etc.  Also  the  Manipur 
Government  will  have  to  be  consulted  and  their  approval  taken.179 

As  for  the  arrears  of  some  old  INA  personnel,  Shah  Nawaz  Khan180  saw 
me  about  this  matter  and  I  wrote  to  the  Defence  Minister.181  I  understand  the 
Defence  Minister  is  examining  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


94.  To  S.  Radhakrishnan182 


(g)  Malaviya  Centenary 


September  14,  1961 

My  dear  VP, 

On  my  return  to  Delhi  three  days  ago,  I  had  to  face  a  bundle  of  letters  and 
papers.  Among  these  was  K.M.  Munshi’s183  draft  for  the  appeal  by  the  All-India 
Malaviyaji  Centenary  Committee.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  this  two  or  three 
days’  delay  in  dealing  with  it  as  I  was  busy  otherwise. 

I  have  read  Munshi’s  draft  and  have  no  particular  comments  to  make.  I  am 
sending  you  a  copy  of  it.  If  you  approve  of  it,  I  suppose  the  next  step  should  be 
taken  for  the  publication  of  this  appeal.  I  take  it  that  this  will  be  done  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bhagwati  and  the  signatories  will  be  the  members  of  the  Centenary 
Celebration  Committee.184 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


179.  See  item  92. 

180.  Deputy  Minister  for  Railways. 

181.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

182.  Letter  to  the  Vice  President;  Nehru  was  the  Chairman  of  the  All-India  Malaviyaji 
Centenary  Celebration  Committee. 

183.  Founder  of  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  and  Vice-President  of  the  Swatantra  Party. 

184.  N.H.  Bhagwati  was  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Banaras  Hindu  University  and  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  All  India  Malaviyaji  Celebration  Committee.  See  also  item  95. 
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95.  To  N.H.  Bhagwati185 


September  15,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Bhagwati, 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  meeting  held  at  the  Vice  President’s  House  it  was 
decided  to  issue  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  All  India  Malaviyaji  Centenary 
Celebration  Committee.  Shri  K.M.  Munshi  was  asked  to  draft  it  and  send  the 
draft  to  me.186  I  have  received  this  draft  from  him  and  have  shown  it  to  the 
Vice  President.187  Some  very  minor  verbal  changes  have  been  made.  I  am 
enclosing  two  copies  of  this  draft.188 

You  will  now,  I  presume,  have  it  issued  in  the  normal  way.  The  signatories 
will,  I  suppose,  be  all  the  Members  of  the  Centenary  Celebration  Committee.  I 
suppose  those  whose  names  we  added  on  the  last  occasion  have  already  been 
approached  and  their  consent  obtained. 

It  was  decided  on  the  last  occasion  to  issue  an  appeal  in  English  as  well  as 
in  Hindi,  the  Hindi  appeal  to  be  largely  in  the  language  decided  upon  by  Shri 
Purushottam  Das  Tandon.184 1  have  not  got  this  Hindi  appeal  with  me.  I  suppose 
you  have  got  it.1 90 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


96.  To  K.M.  Munshi191 


September  15,  1961 


My  dear  Munshi, 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  draft  of  the  Appeal  by  Malaviyaji  Centenary 
Celebration  Committee.  I  have  shown  it  to  the  Vice  President192  and  apart  from 
one  or  two  minor  verbal  changes,  it  has  remained  as  you  sent  it. 


185.  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Banaras  Hindu  University  and  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  All-India  Malaviyaji  Centenary  Celebration  Committee. 

186.  See  item  94. 

187.  S.  Radhakrishnan. 

188.  See  appendix  26. 

1 89.  Congressman  from  UP  and  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  Hindi  in  India;  was  elected  Congress 
President  in  1950  but  resigned  owing  to  differences  with  Nehru. 

190.  See  item  96. 

191.  Letter  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Swatantra  Party. 

192.  S.  Radhakrishnan. 
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I  have  now  sent  it  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Banaras  Hindu  University, 
Shri  N.H.  Bhagwati,  and  asked  him  to  issue  it  under  the  signature  of  the  Members 
of  the  Celebration  Committee. 

You  will  remember  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  Appeal  in  Hindi  should  be  in 
the  language  as  settled  by  Shri  Purushottam  Das  Tandon.  I  suppose  Bhagwati 
has  got  that.  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  appeal  as  sent  to  the  Vice  Chancellor.193 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(h)  Andhra  Pradesh 

97.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Raghuramaiah  to 
decide  on  Contesting194 


August  22,  1961 

My  dear  Krishna, 

Your  letter  of  August  22nd  about  Raghuramaiah.195  I  spoke  to  you  about  this 
matter.  Surely,  this  is  entirely  for  Raghuramaiah  himself  to  decide.  I  shall  be 
happy  if  he  comes  back  to  the  Lok  Sabha.  But,  if  he  prefers  going  to  the  State 
Assembly,  I  do  not  wish  to  come  in  the  way.  That  is  what  I  told  him.  It  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  stand  for  both  the  State  Assembly  and  Parliament  at  the 
same  time. 

I  am  surprised  to  read  in  your  letter  that  you  think  that  Defence  is  considered 
lower  in  the  hierarchy  in  the  Central  Government.  I  should  have  thought  that 
no  one  considers  it  that  way,  including  those  who  are  so  keen  on  criticising  our 
policy. 

You  can,  therefore,  talk  to  Raghuramaiah  and  then  he  can  decide. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


193.  See  item  95,  and  appendix  26. 

194.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Defence. 

195.  K.  Raghuramaiah,  Deputy  Minister  for  Defence,  from  May  1957. 
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(i)  Assam 


98.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Assamese  in  NEFA196 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:197 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  procedure  laid  down  for  recruiting  teachers 
to  teach  Assamese  in  NEFA  is  not  in  conformity  with  Government’s 
education  policy  to  introduce  Assamese  as  the  medium  of  instructions  in 
NEFA;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  steps  are  being  taken  or  contemplated  to  be  taken  to 
implement  the  same  in  its  proper  perspective? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
and  (b).  The  NEFA  Administration’s  policy  is  that  persons  recruited  for  teaching 
Assamese,  or  through  the  medium  of  Assamese,  in  NEFA,  should  be  either 
from  Assam  or  should  know  Assamese  or  at  least  have  aptitude  to  learn  it.  The 
recruitment  of  untrained  non-Assamese  teachers  is  restricted  to  those  possessing 
qualifications  in  technical  subjects. 

Non-Assamese  teachers  attend  Assamese  classes  and  most  Graduate 
teachers  have  already  passed  examinations  in  Assamese  of  various  grades. 


99.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Assamese  Language198 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:199 

a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  he  has  written  to  the  Secretary,  Jorhat  Jilla 
Rajya  Bhasha  Karma  Parishad  in  reply  to  the  latter’s  letter  that  there  will  be 
no  question  of  banning  entry  of  Assamese  language  into  the  Cachar  District 
after  the  Assamese  Language  Act  undergoes  change  as  per  Shastri  formula; 
and 

b)  If  so,  what  will  be  the  position  of  Assamese  language  in  the  Hill  Districts 
of  Assam  when  Hindi  will  replace  English  there? 


196.  Written  answer,  23  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57,  21  August 
-  1  September  1961,  col.  4220. 

197.  Question  by  Mofida  Ahmed,  Congress. 

198.  Oral  answers,  8  September  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  58,  4-8 
September  1961,  cols  7966-7968. 

199.  Question  by  P.C.  Borooah,  Congress. 
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The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan):  Yes.  The  Prime  Minister  is  of  the  view  that  none  of  the  languages 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution  can  be  prohibited  or  disallowed  in  any  State.200 
To  what  extent  any  language  is  used  for  administrative  or  educational  purposes 
is  a  matter  to  be  determined  in  view  of  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  any 
area.  Recently  at  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference  held  in  Delhi  a  code  on  the 
use  of  minority  languages  was  laid  down.201  This  should  be  followed  wherever 
necessity  arises.  This  will  apply  to  the  use  of  Assamese  or  any  other  language 
in  Cachar  district,  even  though  the  major  language  for  official  use  there  would 
be  Bengali. 

According  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  Hill  Districts 
of  Assam,  the  people  of  those  districts  will  determine  what  language  or  languages 
they  will  use.  How  far  Assamese  is  to  be  used  there,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  for  minorities,  will  therefore  be  determined  by  the  people  of  those 
districts.202 

P.C.  Borooah:  May  I  know  whether  the  Assamese  Language  Act,  which  is 
going  to  be  modified  as  per  the  Shastri  formula,203  will  be  in  conformity 
with  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  that  was  adopted  at  the  Chief 
Ministers’  Conference?  If  not,  will  the  Government  be  pleased  to  issue 
instructions  to  the  Assam  Government  to  see  that  the  Act  is  so  changed  as 
to  keep  it  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  It  is  the  view  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  amendment  of  the  Assamese  Language  Act.  A  similar  request  was 
made  to  him  some  time  ago  and  in  reply  to  that  he  said  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  such  a  change. 

Hem  Barua:204  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  an  official  language 
lies  in  its  use  in  correspondence  between  the  State  administrative 
headquarters  and  the  district  administrative  headquarters  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Hill  Districts  are  not  unilingual,  may  I  know  what  is  the 
difficulty  in  having  the  declared  official  language  of  the  State  introduced  in 
the  Hill  Districts? 


200.  See  appendix  18. 

201.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item63. 

202.  See  sections  on  Assam  in  especially  SWJN/SS/vols  69  and  70. 

203.  See  SWJN/SS/69/appendix  39. 

204.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 
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Sadath  Ali  Khan:  It  is  for  the  State  Government  to  take  a  decision  in  this 
regard.  I  do  not  think  the  Centre  can  intervene. 

P.C.  Borooah:  If  after  the  passing  of  the  Assamese  Language  Act,  as 
modified  by  the  Shastri  formula,  if  any  Hill  district  or  districts  want  to 
adopt  the  Assamese  language  for  administrative  and  educational  purposes, 
will  they  be  able  to  do  that? 

Sadath  Ali  Khan:  There  are  too  many  “ifs”.  It  is  a  hypothetical  question. 


100.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  Assam  Travel  Programme205 

September  19,  1961 

My  dear  Shrinagesh, 

I  just  had  a  talk  with  Chaliha206  about  a  possible  visit  to  Assam  by  me.  I  have 
provisionally  suggested  to  him  that  I  might  go  to  Assam  on  the  1 5th  October, 
which  is  a  Sunday.  I  am,  in  fact,  going  to  Chittaranjan  where  the  locomotives 
are  made  for  some  function.  From  there  I  could  start  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  for  Gauhati.  Chaliha  suggests  that  I  should  go  straight  on  to  Shillong, 
reaching  Shillong  on  the  15th  before  lunch.  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
the  night  there  and  proceed  on  the  1 6th  to  Gauhati  and  from  there  to  Dibrugarh. 

After  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  where  I  should  go.  I  want  to  visit 
Cachar  and  also  the  Naga  areas.  I  suppose  you  want  at  least  two  days  for  the 
Naga  areas  so  that  I  can  visit  Kohima  and  Mokokchung.  If  you  could  give 
some  thought  to  this  and  find  out  how  far  it  is  possible  for  me  to  go  to  these 
Naga  areas  for  two  days  and  a  day  in  Cachar,  we  might  be  able  to  make  some 
programme.  I  should  like  to  be  back  in  Delhi  at  the  latest  on  the  20th  October. 
I  suppose  I  have  to  travel  within  Assam  by  Dakota  aircraft. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


205.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Assam. 

206.  B.P.  Chaliha,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 
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101.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Travel  Plans  in  Northeast207 


September  20,  1961 


My  dear  Chaliha, 

Your  letter  of  today’s  date.  You  are  quite  right.  I  cannot  go  about  touring  during 
the  Durga  Puja  celebrations  in  Assam.  I  am  wondering,  however,  if  it  would  be 
feasible  for  me  to  go  to  the  Naga  Hills  then.  I  have  written  to  General  Shrinagesh 
and  asked  him.208 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


0)  Bihar 


102.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  Protecting  the  Raja  of 
Ramgarh209 


13th  September,  1961 

My  dear  Binodanandji, 

The  Delhi  newspapers  this  morning  contained  reports  of  what  is  described  as 
“Uproarious  Scenes  in  Bihar  Assembly.”  This  relates  to  a  motion  tabled  by  PSP 
members  of  no  confidence  in  the  Government.210  The  principal  matter  referred 
to  apparently  was  the  petition  made  on  behalf  of  the  Bihar  Government  for  the 
vacation  of  an  injunction  against  the  Bokaro-Ramgarh  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  which 
the  Raja  of  Ramgarh211  has  been  associated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  apart  from  this  newspaper  account,  I  had 
received,  soon  after  my  return  to  Delhi,  some  account  of  this  matter  and  I  was 
anyhow  going  to  write  to  you  about  it. 


207.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam. 

208.  See  item  100. 

209.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

2 1 0.  Moving  the  motion  in  the  State  Assembly  on  1 2  September,  Karpuri  Thakur  “alleged  the 
prevalence  of  rampant  corruption  in  the  state  and  demanded  the  setting  up  of  an  anti¬ 
corruption  commission  headed  by  a  high  court  judge  to  inquire  into  charges  of  corruption 
against  ministers,  deputy  ministers,  industrialists  and  officials  of  the  state.”  National 
Herald ,  13  September  1961. 

211.  KamakhyaNarain  Singh. 
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The  Raja  of  Ramgarh  has  consistently  opposed  the  agrarian  laws  passed 
by  the  Bihar  Legislature  and  by  some  device  or  other  held  on  to  his  old  interests. 
He  divided  up  these  interests  and  lands  among  members  of  his  own  family  and 
others,  created  various  trusts,  and  thus  tried  to  defraud  the  law  and  the 
government.  Thus,  during  all  these  ten  years  or  so  he  has  prevented  any  rents 
or  royalties  coming  to  the  State  from  the  mines.  The  firm  of  Bokaro-Ramgarh 
Co.  Ltd.  has  not  only  not  paid  any  rent  or  royalty  to  government,  but  has 
appropriated  large  quantities  of  coal.  The  Bihar  Government  had  to  file  suits 
claiming  considerable  sums  and  in  the  alternative  to  eject  them.  I  believe  that 
the  Raja  directly  or  indirectly  has  started  a  very  large  number  of  suits  against 
the  Bihar  Government,  the  main  purpose  being  to  delay  any  land  reform  affecting 
him. 

The  Patna  High  Court,  in  the  course  of  a  judgment  in  1959,  in  dismissing 
some  of  the  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  Raja,  remarked: 

“These  cases  have  a  chequered  career  and  afford  a  flagrant  example  of 
how  the  otherwise  salutary  provisions  of  law  designed  to  promote  justice,  may 
be  misused  by  the  litigants  if  they  so  will,  to  obstruct  speedy  termination  of  the 
litigations.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  connected  title  suits  instituted  as  far 
back  as  1948  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of.” 

Now,  recently,  last  month,  under  your  orders  he  stated  that  an  injunction 
against  the  Raja  was  vacated.  Thereupon,  a  subordinate  judge  of  Hazaribagh 
made  the  following  remark: 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  the  plaintiff  (State  Government)  caused  unnecessary 
waste  of  court’s  time  and  harassment  to  all  the  defendants  in  litigating  the 
injunction  matter  so  far  and  then  dropping  it.” 

Prima  facie,  there  appears  to  be  no  justification  in  getting  this  injunction 
vacated.  In  any  event,  such  action  is  always  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
public  who  will  impute  motives.  In  the  case  of  the  notorious  offender  like  the 
Raja  of  Ramgarh  to  take  this  action  appears  to  me  even  more  undesirable. 

I  believe  the  reason  given  for  the  vacation  is  that  some  thousands  of  labourers 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Surely,  there  are  other  ways  of  giving  them 
employment  in  the  same  mines  than  by  vacating  the  injunction.  In  any  event,  it 
is  far  better  that  people  should  be  unemployed  than  that  the  Government  should 
be  charged  of  having  made  some  kind  of  an  underhand  deal  with  the  Raja  of 
Ramgarh. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  facts  and  I  am  only  judging  from  public  accounts 
from  which  no  doubt  others  will  judge  also.  I  am  disturbed  by  such  charges 
being  brought  against  our  government.  I  am  further  disturbed  at  any  kind  of 
leniency  being  shown  to  a  person  like  the  Raja  of  Ramgarh  after  his  consistently 
obstructive  attitude  to  government. 
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But  the  main  thing  is  the  executive  coming  in  the  way  of  the  judicial 
proceedings  which  it  itself  had  started  and  reversing  certain  action  taken  on  its 
behalf.  This  kind  of  thing  is  bound  to  raise  doubts  and  suspicions  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  and  no  government  should  do  anything  which  might  lead  to  such 
suspicions. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  propose  to  do  about  this  matter,  but  it  is  going  to 
have  a  bad  effect  on  our  reputation.  Meanwhile,  I  suppose  the  Raja  will  continue 
to  make  large  sums  of  money  out  of  the  working  of  the  mines.212 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


103.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  Court  Order  on  Raja  of 
Ramgarh213 


September  15,  1961 

My  dear  Binodanandji, 

I  wrote  to  you  a  day  or  two  ago  about  the  charge  made  against  Government  in 
regard  to  vacating  some  injunction  order  of  the  court  against  the  Raja  of 
Ramgarh.214 1  have  received  a  letter  in  this  connection  from  a  member  of  the 
Bihar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  I  am  enclosing  this. 

I  am  rather  worried  about  this  matter  and  I  think  it  would  be  used  against 
us  a  good  deal. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


212.  See  further  item  103. 

213.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

214.  Item  102. 
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(k)  Jammu  and  Kashmir 

104.  To  G.S.  Pathak:  Hazratbal  Case215 


September  21,  1961 


My  dear  Pathak, 

I  send  you  a  paper  which  I  have  received  for  whatever  it  is  worth.  Personally 
I  am  completely  fed  up  with  all  these  matters.  As  you  know,  the  Hazratbal  case 
has  distressed  me  greatly.  All  my  instinct  and  reason  have  revolted  against  it,  or 
rather  parts  of  it,  and  I  have  made  that  pretty  clear  on  several  occasions.  But 
apparently  for  some  reasons  of  expediency,  it  has  been  decided  to  carry  on 
with  it  as  it  is.  I  had  always  been  made  to  think  that  expediencies  of  this  kind 
are  not  only  bad,  but  do  not  pay.  However,  there  it  is.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
any  more. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


105.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  Film  on  Kashmir216 


October  10,  1961 

My  dear  Balkrishna, 

Your  letter  of  the  10th  October  about  the  Kashmir  film.217  I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty  in  your  releasing  this  film  on  the  date  you  have  already  fixed.  I  had 
not  suggested  any  premiere  of  the  film  on  the  24th.  All  that  I  had  suggested 
was  that  it  might  be  shown  here  on  that  particular  day,  presumably  at  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. 

As  for  the  language  versions  of  this  film,  they  should  suit  your  convenience. 


215.  Letter  to  a  senior  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  the  Hazratbal  Case;  address:  7/39 
Kitchener  Road,  New  Delhi.  For  a  previous  reference  to  G.S.  Pathak,  see  SWJN/SS/45/ 
item  59. 

216.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting. 

217.  Probably  the  documentary  “The  Story  of  Kashmir”  directed  by  Rajbans  Khanna.  See 
also  SWJN/SS/51/item  165. 
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I  have  your  letter  also  about  the  Urdu  Exhibition."18 1  shall  gladly  inaugurate 
it.  I  suggest  the  19th  October  for  this,  sometime  in  the  afternoon. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(1)  Madhya  Pradesh 

106.  To  K.N.  Katju:  Beware  of  Lakheshwar  Lai  Paliwal219 

29th  August,  1961 

My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  note,  which  was  given  to  me  today  by  A.S. 
Saigal,  MP,220  about  Lakheshwar  Lai  Paliwal  of  Bilaspur.221  I  believe  you  have 
seen  this  already.  Anyhow,  we  must  keep  these  facts  in  mind  when  we  consider 
the  names  for  selection  from  Bilaspur. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  note  also  to  Moolchand  Deshlahra,  President 
of  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  It  might  be  desirable  for  you  to 
speak  to  Deshlahra  on  the  subject  and  say  that  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to 
this. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


218.  On  19  October,  Nehru  inaugurated  an  exhibition  of  Urdu  newspapers  and  books  in  New 
Delhi.  The  exhibition  depicted  the  growth  of  the  Urdu  press  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  Hindu ,  20  October  1961. 

219.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 

220.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Bilaspur,  Madhya  Pradesh. 

221.  Copy  of  note,  without  date  or  signature.  It  is  too  long  to  reproduce  here,  but  lists  sundry 
charges  against  Paliwal,  Congress  MLA,  chiefly,  1)  the  Nawagarh  dacoity  of  1959;  2) 
Naila  murder  case  of  1960  in  which  one  Shatrughan  was  murdered;  3)  cheating,  by 
claiming  double  daily  allowance  as  MLA  in  1 959  and  1 96 1 ;  4)  misappropriation  of  funds 
through  the  Naila  Vikas  Samiti;  5)  close  association  with  criminals  like  Mahabir  Sharma 
and  Gopikumar  of  Naila;  etc. 
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(m)  Nagaland 

107.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Phizo  and  Foreigners  in  Naga 
Movement222 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:223 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr  Phizo,  the  Naga  rebel  leader,  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  rebels  in  Nagaland; 

(b)  whether  this  is  being  done  with  the  help  of  certain  agencies; 

(c)  if  so,  what  are  those  agencies;  and 

(d)  whether  some  foreign  missionaries  are  involved  in  this? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  to 
(d).  A  communication  from  Phizo  was  recently  recovered  by  our  Security 
Forces  from  a  rebel  hideout.  There  is  every  likelihood  of  Phizo  being  in  touch 
with  the  Naga  rebels  through  letters  sent  via  Burma  but  the  Government  have 
no  precise  information  in  this  matter. 

As  is  known,  Mr  Gavin  Young  of  the  London  Observer ,  who  has  been  in 
touch  with  Phizo,  was  able  to  visit  the  Naga  rebel  camp  some  months  ago 
from  Burma. 

The  Government  have  no  information  about  any  foreign  missionary  being 
involved  in  contacts  between  Phizo  and  the  Naga  rebels. 


108.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Shooting  of  Inkongliba  Ao224 

Speaker:225  1  have  received  notice  of  another  adjournment  motion  by  Shri 
Hem  Barua,226  which  reads  thus: 

“The  situation  of  violent  tension  and  insecurity  prevailing  in  the  new 
State  of  Nagaland  due  to  the  continued  activities  of  the  Naga  hostiles,  a 
fact  which  has  been  galvanised  into  new  dimensions,  as  revealed  by  the 


222.  Written  answer,  23  August  1961  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57,  21  August 
-  1  September  1961,  col.  4215. 

223.  Question  by  S.M.  Banerjee,  Independent. 

224.  Adjournment  Motion,  23  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57,  21 
August  -  1  September  1961,  cols  4257-4259. 

225.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

226.  PSP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 
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reported  incident  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Interim  Council  of  Nagaland  Mr 
Inkongliba  Ao  being  shot  in  the  abdomen  in  Mokokchung,  a  sub-divisional 
town  of  Nagaland  yesterday,  i.e.,  22nd  August,  1961.” 

Is  the  situation  very  grave  there?  The  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  make  a  submission? 

Speaker:  I  have  called  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  at  all  grave.  It  is  not  a  happy  fact  that  Dr  Ao  was  shot  at.  A 
person  carrying  a  pistol  under  his  shawl  suddenly  shot  him,  in  a  part  of  this 
Mokokchung  village  or  small  town  and  ran  away.  It  is  very  unfortunate.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  whole  place  is  in  a  tense  state.  Fortunately,  Dr  Ao 
was  operated  upon  immediately,  and  he  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Our 
Commissioner227  is  on  his  way  to  Mokokchung  to  see  him.  This  kind  of  thing 
is  more  an  indication  of  despairing  tactics  of  the  hostiles,  this  kind  of  terrorist 
activity  here  and  there,  than  of  any  large-scale  upheaval.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  anything  more  to  be  said  about  it. 

Speaker:  It  is  not  a  general  thing;  it  is  only  a  casual  one.  When  people  lose 
what  they  wanted,  they  may  take  to  some  tactics  like  this.  What  more 
does  the  hon.  Member  want  to  say? 

Hem  Barua:  This  very  incident  of  Dr  Inkongliba  Ao,  Chairman  of  the  Interim 
Council  of  the  new  State  of  Nagaland  being  shot  at  and  wounded  in  the 
abdomen  in  broad  daylight  in  the  sub-divisional  town  of  Mokokchung  in 
the  Naga  Hills  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  and  sorrow  for  us  all.  And  I 
congratulate  the  Prime  Minister  for  giving  us  the  information  that  he  is 
progressing  rapidly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  incident  that  was 
perpetrated  in  the  heart  of  the  town  at  mid-day  pinpoints  two  things. 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  I  am  not  going  to  allow  all  this. 

Hem  Barua:  One  is  that  even  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  State  of 
Nagaland,  the  activities  of  the  hostiles  have  not  come  to  an  end,  and  we 


227.  Murkot  Ramunny. 
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have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  to  see  that  the  Naga  Hills  no  more  runs 
red  with  blood.  It  has  been  running  red  with  blood  for  the  last  one  decade. 
We  want  the  Army  to  comb  these  areas.  But  the  Army  has  not  been  able  to 
comb  these  areas.  That  is  why  these  incidents  are  happening  ... 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  is  bringing  it  up  almost  every  second  day. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  all  deeply  regret  this.  The  facts  are  these.  I  have  just  got 
a  further  message  that  this  man  or  this  assailant  came  to  talk  to  Dr  Ao,  with  a 
shawl.  They  were  together,  walking  and  talking,  when  suddenly,  the  man  threw 
his  shawl  away  and  shot  him  down.  What  could  the  Army  do  about  it? 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  submit  that  the  very  fact  that  the  Army  or  the  police 
could  not  arrest  the  man  who  committed  a  crime  in  the  heart  of  the  town 
at  mid-day  is  a  reflection? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  can  say  nothing  about  it.  But  these  little  towns  or  villages 
in  the  area  are  on  the  verge  of  the  forests,  and  a  person  can  easily  run  away. 
However,  these  are  the  facts. 

9 

Speaker:  I  do  not  think  I  am  called  upon  to  give  my  consent  to  this 
adjournment  motion.  This  is  a  stray  incident,  but  it  is  unfortunate.  Hon. 
Members  will  realise  that  when  even  the  tallest  man  of  our  country  goes, 
somebody  stands  up  before  him  and  tries  to  shoot  him.  So,  one  cannot 
prevent  all  that. 


109.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  The  Death  of  Inkongliba  Ao228 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Sir,  I 
have  to  inform  the  House,  with  the  deepest  regret,  of  the  death  of  Dr  Inkongliba 
Ao,  the  Chairman  of  the  Interim  Council  of  Nagaland.  The  House  knows  that 
three  days  ago  or  so  he  was  shot  at  and  wounded.  There  was  subsequently  an 
operation  and  we  were  informed  that  the  operation  was  successful  and  he  was 
progressing  very  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  till  yesterday  morning,  the  news  was 


228.  Obituary  reference,  25  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57, 
21  August  -  1  September  1961,  cols  4893-4895. 
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that  he  was  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  then  came  a  sudden  relapse  and  he 
died. 

Two  or  three  facts  stand  out  here.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  great  loss  to  us 
and  to  Nagaland — the  death  of  this  brave  and  courageous  man  who  often  in  the 
last  few  months  has  faced  dangers  and  not  shrunk  from  doing  something 
which  he  thought  right  and  proper  because  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  it.  He 
was  by  no  means,  some  people  may  say,  a  person  who  just  followed  what  the 
Government  did  or  said.  He  had  opposed  Government  vigorously,  and  then  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  policy  was  a  negative  policy  and  that  it  brought 
no  good  to  the  Nagas.  So,  he  exploited  avenues  of  constructive  endeavour. 

He  came  to  me,  leading  a  delegation  some  years  ago.  Firstly,  it  was  to 
make  some  proposals  about  the  Naga  district,  as  it  then  was,  being  separated 
administratively  and  joined  with  Tuensang  division.  The  House  may  remember 
that  we  did  that.  And  then  this  became  a  single  unit — the  Nagaland-Tuensang 
area.  Then  of  course  other  things  came  and  largely  in  consultation  with  him 
and  his  colleagues,  we  agreed  to  make  Nagaland,  which  existed  as  a  unit  even 
then,  a  State  with  far  greater  powers.  We  greatly  relied  upon  him  and  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  the  work  he  had  been  doing  in  Nagaland  had  been  meeting 
with  ever  increasing  success.  In  fact,  it  was  a  measure  of  the  success  that 
made  the  hostiles  rather  desperate  and  take  to  these  terroristic  activities. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  particular  murder  was  not  the  normal 
type  of  assault  or  fight  somewhere.  It  was  a  cold-blooded  assassination, 
treacherously  done,  because  a  man  came  up  to  talk  to  him  and  Dr  Ao  was 
agreeable  to  the  talk.  He  had  a  big  shawl,  as  sometimes  those  people  wear. 
Under  the  shawl  was  a  revolver  and  it  was  through  the  shawl  that  he  fired 
when  he  got  quite  near  Dr  Ao  and  hit  him  in  the  abdomen.  This  kind  of  thing  is 
a  mean  and  treacherous  thing  to  do  and  it  shows  to  what  length  the  hostiles 
have  been  driven. 

I  think  it  can  rightly  be  said  that  Dr  Ao  died  a  martyr’s  death  in  pursuing 
the  cause  he  has  espoused.  It  may  be  said  and  asked  why  he  was  not  adequately 
protected.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  that,  because  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  local  authorities  who  can  organise  protection  for  himself  or  others.  Apart 
from  that,  I  understand  that  whenever  he  went  out  of  his  little  town,  from  one 
place  to  another,  there  were  adequate  arrangements  but  he  was  not  agreeable 
to  have  them  in  this  little  town,  and  he  was  actually  going  from  his  house  to  the 
clinic  which  is  slightly  nearby  when  he  was  shot.  It  may  be  that  we  ought  to 
have  been  a  little  more  vigilant  and  careful  even  there,  and  one  can  criticise 
that.  Sometimes  it  is  rather  difficult,  I  suppose,  to  protect  a  person  from  such 
cold-blooded  treachery.  At  least  it  is  not  easy.  Anyhow,  in  future  I  hope  this 
matter  will  be  attended  to  a  little  more  effectively. 
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The  Governor  of  Assam220  who  is  the  Government  of  India's  representative 
for  these  areas  is  coming  here  soon,  and  I  think  in  two  or  three  days’  time  and 
we  hope  to  discuss  these  matters  with  him  further.  Meanwhile,  I  am  sure  that 
this  House  would  wish  to  convey  our  deep  sympathy  not  only  to  Dr  Ao’s 
family  but  to  the  Interim  Council  of  Nagaland.230 


110.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Government  Headquarters  in 
Kohima231 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state  whether  Nagaland  Interim  Body 
in  a  resolution  has  demanded  that  the  Government  headquarters  should  be 
set  up  at  Kohima?232 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  A 
number  of  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Interim  Body  of  Nagaland  during 
its  first  session  which  was  held  from  the  17th  to  the  25th  May,  1961. 

In  two  of  these  resolutions  the  Interim  Body  recommended  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Commissioner’s  office  into  a  Secretariat  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  Governor’s  headquarters  at  Kohima  even  during  the  interim  period. 
The  matter  was  discussed  by  the  Executive  Council  with  the  Governor  of 
Assam233  on  the  7th  July  1961.  The  Government  of  India  have  since 
communicated  approval  in  principle  to  the  construction  of  a  Raj  Bhawan  and  a 
Secretariat  building  in  Kohima. 


229.  S.M.  Shrinagesh. 

230.  A  similar  statement  was  made  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  the  same  day.  See  Obituary,  Rajya 
Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August  1961,  cols  1677-1680. 

231.  Written  answer,  5  September  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  58, 
4-8  September  1961,  cols  7072-7073.  Nehru  was  not  in  Delhi  when  this  answer  was 
given. 

232.  Question  by  Raghunath  Singh,  Congress. 

233.  S.M.  Shrinagesh. 
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111.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Commissioner  or  Adviser  for 
Nagaland234 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  Governor  should  go  to  Kohima  himself.  In  fact,  I 
think,  he  should  go  there  from  time  to  time  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  Executive 
Councillors  and  others. 

2.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  having  an  Adviser  to  the 
Governor  in  Nagaland,  residing  at  Kohima.  What  is  the  Commissioner  there 
for?  Surely,  the  Commissioner,  apart  from  his  normal  duties,  must  be  considered 
as  an  Adviser  to  the  Governor.  If  you  appoint  another  person  as  adviser,  will  he 
not  overlap  and  may  be  conflict  with  the  Commissioner? 

3.  Whether  the  present  Commissioner235  is  adequate  for  the  purpose,  I 
do  not  know.  I  have  an  impression  that  though  he  is  not  a  bad  man  he  is  rather 
weak  and  tries  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  Nagas  by  agreeing  to  anything  that 
they  may  suggest. 

4 .  Some  competent  person  to  guide  the  Executive  Councillors  at  Kohima, 
as  you  suggest,  appears  to  be  necessary,  but,  why  should  not  the  Commissioner 
perform  this  function? 

5.  There  is  always  a  tendency  in  partial  responsibility  being  abused. 
Whatever  goes  wrong,  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  other  party.  Giving  fuller 
responsibility  has  its  obvious  dangers.  To  take  away  such  responsibility,  as  has 
been  given,  is  a  step  back  which  may  well  have  adverse  results.  Ultimately,  the 
only  way  to  train  people  is  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  responsible  and  even 
allow  them  to  make  mistakes  and  learn  from  them.  Of  course,  in  Nagaland  it 
may  have  very  serious  consequences.  Therefore,  we  have  to  have  some  kind 
of  checks  but  the  general  impression  created  must  be  to  make  the  Executive 
Councillors  responsible  more  and  more.  This  requires  frequent  contacts  of  the 
Executive  Councillors  with  the  other  part  of  the  Administration.  That  is  where 
your  proposal  to  have  a  special  very  high  level  officer  stationed  at  Kohima 
comes  in. 

6.  I  sent  you  a  telegram  from  the  Naga  Councillors  complaining  against 
the  proposal  to  remove  the  present  Commissioner.  That  Commissioner,  as  I 
have  indicated,  has  his  good  points  but  he  has  bad  points  also. 

7.  What  is  the  Army  doing  now?  Is  it  alive  and  alert  and  has  it  taken  any 
adequate  steps  after  the  murder  of  Dr  Ao.236  1  think  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
carry  on  an  active  and  fairly  aggressive  campaign. 

234.  Note,  15  September  1961,  to  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

235.  Murkot  Ramunny. 

236.  InkonglibaAo,  Chairman  of  the  Interim  Council  of  Nagaland.  See  item  108. 
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8.  The  Press  having  been  invited  can  certainly  go  to  Kohima,  but  the 
Press  should  also  be  met  by  some  of  our  senior  officers  so  that  they  may  have 
a  balanced  picture. 


112.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  Ensure  Naga  Goodwill237 

September  19,  1961 

My  dear  Shrinagesh, 

We  have  received  one  or  two  letters  and  a  telegram  from  the  Naga  Councillors 
protesting  strongly  against  some  statement  issued  by  your  Adviser.238  1  believe 
the  statement  has  been  explained  somewhat.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  statement  had  had  unfortunate  consequences  and  has  irritated  the  Naga 
Councillors  and  others  considerably.  Whatever  the  merits  may  be,  this 
consequence  has  to  be  regretted.  It  means  a  certain  lessening  of  the  influence 
that  the  Adviser  would  have  with  these  people.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  think  that 
the  Adviser’s  sympathies  are  with  the  hostiles  which,  of  course,  is  absurd.  But 
even  this  wrong  impression  does  harm. 

You  are  going,  I  think,  tomorrow  to  Kohima  and  you  will  be  able  to  see 
people  there  and  judge  for  yourself  what  the  situation  is.  It  is  clear  that  the 
policy  we  have  adopted  leads  us  inevitably  to  give  our  full  support  to  the 
cooperating  Nagas,  Councillors,  etc.  If  that  is  the  policy,  we  have  to  follow  it 
with  goodwill  and  not  lessen  the  effect  of  it  by  some  other  step  that  we  might 
take.  Ultimately,  it  is  difficult  to  share  responsibility.  Diarchy  has  seldom  been 
successful  anywhere.  If  we  are  to  give  responsibility  to  the  Nagas,  we  should 
do  so,  only  keeping  some  really  important  matters  in  check,  lest  they  go  wrong. 

These  are  just  some  odd  ideas  which  come  to  my  mind.  Of  course,  the 
situation  is  a  complicated  one  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  sentences. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


237.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Assam. 

238.  N.K.  Rustomji. 
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113.  To  MEA  Officials:  British  Citizenship  for  Phizo239 

I  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Defence  Minister240  to  me  which  he  has  sent 
from  New  York.241  What  he  has  written  about  Phizo242  deserves  our 
consideration. 

I  agree  with  the  Defence  Minister  that  if  the  UK  Government  wish  to  give 
UK  citizenship  to  Phizo,  we  need  not  object,  provided  they  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  Phizo  being  an  Indian  citizen.  If,  however,  they  consider  him  as  not 
being  an  Indian  citizen,  then,  obviously,  it  raises  difficulties  for  us.  That  may 
well  mean  that  they  regard  Nagaland  as  not  a  part  of  India. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  UK  High  Commissioner243  should  be  sent  for  and 
explained  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  It  is  important  that  this  should  be  done 
before  the  UK  Government  came  to  some  decision  in  this  matter.244 

As  for  the  Defence  Minister’s  other  suggestion,  that  we  should  ask  for 
Phizo’s  extradition,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  not  ask  for  this. 
Anyhow,  you  might  have  this  matter  fully  looked  into  also. 


114.  To  MEA  Officials:  Phizo’s  Extradition245 

A  few  days  ago  I  sent  you  a  note  on  Phizo  and,  I  think,  a  letter  from  the 
Defence  Minister246  on  the  subject.  I  have  now  received  another  letter  from  the 
Defence  Minister  about  Phizo247  which  I  attach. 

2 .  In  my  previous  note  1  had  suggested  that  we  might  explain  our  position 
to  the  UK  High  Commissioner.248  1  do  not  know  if  this  has  been  done.  It  should 
be  done.  In  doing  so,  we  might  add  that  in  view  of  Phizo’s  past  conduct  here 


239.  Note,  4  October  1961,  from  Madurai,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA, 
M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Y.D.  Gundevia,  the  Commonwealth  Secretary. 

240.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

24 1 .  Appendix  4 1 . 

242.  A.Z.  Phizo,  leader  of  the  movement  for  Naga  independence. 

243.  Paul  Gore-Booth. 

244.  According  to  a  report  from  London  published  in  The  Hindu  of  1 7  November  1961,  Phizo 
was  granted  British  citizenship  on  6  November  1961. 

245.  Note,  1 1  October  1961,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA,  M.J.  Desai, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Y.D.  Gundevia,  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA. 

246.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

247.  A.Z.  Phizo,  leader  of  the  movement  for  Naga  independence. 

248.  Paul  Gore-Booth. 
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and  the  charges  against  him,  the  question  of  his  extradition  to  India  is  a  matter 
to  be  considered  by  us.  It  should  not  be  thought  that  we  have  given  this  up. 

3 .  In  my  previous  note  I  had  said  that  I  was  not  in  favour  of  our  asking 
for  his  extradition.  I  am  still  not  in  favour  of  it.  But  I  agree  with  the  Defence 
Minister  that  we  need  not  waive  this  completely.249 

4.  In  Lord  Mountbatten’s  letter,  which  is  attached,  there  is  a  reference  to 
a  formula  that  the  CRO250  has  sent  to  India  House.251  Have  we  received  it?  If 
not,  we  should  ask  India  House  about  it  and  tell  them  that  they  should  not  send 
any  reply  till  we  have  considered  this  matter. 


(n)  Punjab 

(i)  Akali  Politics 

115.  To  M.C.  Davar:  Tara  Singh  Advised  Wrongly252 

August  21,  1961 

My  dear  Dr  Davar, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  21st.2"3  1  am  sorry  to  learn  about  the 
accident  to  your  son.  I  hope  he  is  doing  well. 

I  am  afraid  that  Master  Tara  Singh  is  being  advised  wrongly.  I  hope  he  will 
give  up  his  fast. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


249.  See  item  1 13  and  appendix  41. 

250.  Commonwealth  Relations  Office,  London. 

25 1 .  Location  of  the  Indian  High  Commission  in  London. 

252.  Letter  to  a  Congressman;  address:  32  B  Connaught  Place,  New  Delhi.  NMML,  M.C. 
Davar  Papers. 

253.  M.C.  Davar  wrote  that  he  wanted  to  make  an  attempt  to  persuade  Tara  Singh  to  desist 
from  undertaking  a  fast  but  could  not  do  so  as  his  son,  Yogeshwar,  had  met  with  an 
accident.  Tara  Singh  was  on  a  “fast  unto  death”  in  Amritsar  from  15  August  for  the 
demand  of  Punjabi  Suba. 
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116.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Fateh  Singh254 


August  21,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  have  just  received  two  letters  from  you.  One  is  dated  the  18th  August.  This  is 
about  Rao  Birendra  Singh.255  The  other  deals  chiefly  with  Master  Tara  Singh.  I 
have  read  them  with  interest. 

In  your  second  letter,  you  say  that  Gopal  Singh  Quami  has  been  arrested.256 
I  had  not  seen  the  news  of  his  arrest  anywhere  thus  far. 

I  sent  you  the  night  before  last  copy  of  Sant  Fateh  Singh’s  letter  to  me  and 
my  reply  to  him.257  Since  then  I  have  not  heard  from  him  any  further  on  this 
subject.  I  had  expected  that  after  his  letter,  he  might  seek  an  interview  with  me 
and  there  have  been  references  to  this  in  the  press  also,  but  nothing  thus  far 
has  happened.  If  he  comes  here,  as  he  well  might,  I  shall  of  course  see  him. 

It  appeared  from  his  last  letter  that  the  Punjabi  Suba  matter  was  almost  put 
aside  and  was  not  considered  a  live  issue.  As  for  his  asking  for  a  unilingual 
Punjab,  you  saw  my  answer.  I  must  necessarily  stand  for  the  decisions  of  the 
recent  Chief  Minister’s  Conference  in  regard  to  language,258  although  I  have 
said  that  the  Punjabi  is  the  dominant  language  of  the  Punjab. 


Yours  sincerely 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

P.S.I  find  from  Indira  that  she  has  not  received  any  letter  from  Master  Tara 
Singh’s  daughter.259 


254.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

255.  This  apparently  is  a  reply  to  Nehru’s  letter  to  Kairon,  SWJN/SS/70/item  166.  Kairon’s 
letter  of  1 8  August  1961  is  not  available. 

Rao  Birendra  Singh,  a  Minister  in  Punjab,  was  dismissed  by  the  Governor  of  Punjab 
on  17  August  1961.  See  subsection  Birendra  Singh’s  Dismissal. 

256.  Gopal  Singh  Qaumi,  former  General  Secretary  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  was  arrested  in 
Jullundur  on  19  August.  The  Sunday  Tribune ,  20  August  1961. 

257.  Nehru’s  letter  to  Fateh  Singh,  Acting  President,  Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  would  be  dated 
19  August  1961,  which  is  SWJN/SS/70/item  167;  if  so,  it  should  be  in  response  to  Fateh 
Singh’s  letter  of  18  August,  which  is  SWJN/SS/70/appendix  65.  However,  Fateh  Singh 
wrote  to  Nehru  again  on  2 1  August  1961,  see  appendix  7.  Clearly,  Nehru  had  not  yet  seen 
this  letter. 

258.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  63. 

259.  Rajinder  Kaur. 
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117.  To  C.  Rajagopalachari:  States  Reorganization, 
Tara  Singh260 


August  21,  1961 

My  dear  Rajaji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  19th  August.261  There  is  no  forbidden  ground 
for  you  in  so  far  as  suggestions  are  concerned. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  am  rather  taken  aback  by  your  new  suggestion,  that 
is,  to  change  the  present  boundaries  of  our  States.  It  was  bad  enough  to  do  this 
once.  To  uproot  everything  and  start  afresh  would  be  tempting  fate.  On  the 
whole,  our  States  have  settled  down  and  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  they 
should  be  unsettled. 

So  far  as  Master  Tara  Singh  is  concerned,  naturally  I  regret  his  fast  and  I 
have  requested  him  more  than  once  to  give  it  up.  But  his  fast,  I  am  sure,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  language.  In  fact,  he  has  said  so  quite  clearly.  He  is  out  to 
preserve  his  Panth  even  though  nobody  is  attacking  it.  It  might  not  be  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  Master  Tara  Singh,  but  he  has  got  some  very  bad  advisers 
who  practically  sit  on  him.  His  demand  is  a  pure  communal  one,  however  he 
might  try  to  cover  it  up. 

From  any  logical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  language  question  in  the  Punjab 
except  in  so  far  as  bigots  on  the  Hindu  or  Sikh  side  try  to  make  one.  Almost 
everyone  in  the  Punjab  understands  Punjabi  and  the  vast  majority  speak  it.  A 
great  number  of  them  understand  Hindi.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  not 
great.  The  only  question  that  might  be  raised  is  one  of  script.  We  have  accepted 
the  Gurumukhi  script  for  the  Punjabi  language,  although  until  recently  the  script 
mostly  in  use  was  the  Urdu  one.  It  is  odd  that  some  of  the  most  popular  papers 
on  the  Sikh  side  and  the  Hindu  side  are  still  in  Urdu. 


260.  Letter  to  the  leader  of  the  Swatantra  Party. 

261.  See  appendix  4. 
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Only  recently,  at  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference  in  Delhi,26^  we  tried  to 
draw  up  some  rules  governing  languages.  I  think  they  give  a  full  assurance  to 
every  language. 

I  am  still  hoping  that  Master  Tara  Singh  will  give  up  his  fast  soon.“63 

[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


118.  To  Virendra:  No  Conference264 


August  21,  1961 

Dear  Virendra, 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  19. 

When  Master  Tara  Singh  accused  me  of  shutting  the  door  to  talks,  I  replied 
to  him  that  this  door  was  never  closed  and  I  was  always  prepared  to  have 
talks.  After  that  I  received  a  letter  from  Sant  Fateh  Singh  suggesting  that  he 
and  perhaps  some  other  person  also  sight  come  to  have  some  talks  with  me.  I 
replied  that  he  was  welcome  to  do  so.  I  pointed  out  that  I  was  very  busy  with 
Parliament  and  other  matters  and  that  I  shall  be  leaving  India  on  the  30th.  To 
that,  I  have  had  no  reply  and,  therefore,  no  meeting  has  been  fixed. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  reply  may  come.  If  so,  I  shall  fix  a  time 
for  meeting  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  a  kind  of  conference  as  you 
suggest  at  this  stage.  This  would  give  these  talks  far  greater  importance  than  is 
necessary,  at  least  at  present.  I  do  not  mind  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs  having  a  talk 
among  themselves.  Anyhow,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  put  forward  any  proposals. 


262.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  63. 

263.  Rajagopalachari  replied  on  23  August:  “I  think  you  have  somewhat  misunderstood  my 
suggestion.  Perhaps  I  put  it  in  vague  language.  My  suggestion  is  that  we  must  make  some 
constitutional  changes  to  break  the  isolation  of  the  linguistic  States;  for  instance  creating 
some  Zonal  legislative  authority  to  guide  and  modify  the  States’  decisions.  My  idea  is 
that  whatever  the  decision,  if  such  questions  are  taken  up  for  examination  for  the  sake  of 
better  integration,  the  Punjabi  Suba  and  the  fast  could  get  suspended  as  a  result.  Even  if 
you  offered  very  tentatively  to  consider  such  possibilities  the  position  would  be  altered.” 
NMML,  C.  Rajagopalachari  Papers  (IV  Instalment),  Subject  File  No.  82. 

264.  Letter  to  MLC,  Punjab,  Secretary,  Hindi  Raksha  Samiti,  and  editor  of  Daily  Pratap. 
Nehru  Garden  Road.  Jullundur. 
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which  may  involve  any  partition  or  cutting  up  of  the  Punjab.  I  have  made  that 
quite  clear.  If  any  new  matter  arises  which  may  affect  the  Hindus,  it  would  be 
proper  for  them  to  be  consulted.265 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


119.  To  Asoka  Mehta:  Your  Talks  With  Tara  Singh 
Fruitless266 


August  21,  1961 

Dear  Asoka, 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  with  your  letter  of  the  2 1  st  August,  a  brief  report  of 
your  talk  with  Master  Tara  Singh  and  Sant  Fateh  Singh. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  impressed  by  Master  Tara  Singh’s  talk  with  you.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  partition  of  the  present  Punjab  State  will  be  very  harmful 
and  will  create  many  new  problems  which  are  even  more  difficult  than  the 
present  ones.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  this  demand  of  the  Punjabi  Suba  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  language  question.  It  is  a  purely  communal  demand.  In 
fact,  Master  Tara  Singh  has  himself  made  this  clear. 

As  for  Master  Tara  Singh  saying  that  the  Akali  Dal  will  cease  to  function 
politically  after  the  formation  of  the  Punjabi  Suba,  he  had  said  this  previously 
some  years  ago  and  in  fact,  as  far  as  I  remember,  some  changes  in  the  Akali 
Dal’s  constitution  was  also  made  then.  But  he  did  not  adhere  to  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


265.  See  also  SWJN/SS/69/item  102. 

266.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP  and  Chairman,  PSP,  1  Gurdwara  Road,  New  Delhi  1. 
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120.  To  Fateh  Singh:  Ready  to  Meet  You267 


August  22,  1961 

My  dear  Sant  Fateh  Singhji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  21, 268  which  reached  me  this  afternoon. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  you  are  welcome  to  see  me  here  and  I  am 
always  ready  for  talks.  I  do  not  wish  to  limit  these  talks  to  any  subject  or  to 
avoid  any  subject.  But  I  have  repeatedly  explained  to  you  and  others  my  views 
in  regard  to  the  proposal  to  have  a  Punjabi  Suba.  I  hold  to  those  views  and,  if 
necessity  arises,  I  shall  venture  to  place  them  again  before  you. 

I  had  sent  you  the  decisions  of  the  Chief  Ministers’  meeting  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  language  to  explain  our  general  approach  and  attitude.269  More 
particularly,  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  wholly  unilingual  State  or  area  in  India. 
Any  decision  we  may  take  should  be  governed  by  this  general  policy. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  any  evening,  except  the  24th  August,  at  6.30  p.m. 
or  7  p.m. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


121.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Rival  Fasts  in  Punjab270 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr 
Deputy  Chairman,271  I  can  quite  well  understand  the  wish  and  the  anxiety  of 
hon.  Members  here  to  know  if  any  developments  are  taking  place  in  regard  to 
Punjab  and  the  fasts  which  have  been  undertaken  on  the  one  hand  by  Master 


267.  Letter  to  Fateh  Singh,  Acting  President,  Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  Amritsar.  MHA,  File  No. 
33/1 8/6 l-SR(R),  p.  45. 

268.  Appendix  7. 

269.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item63. 

270.  Reference,  22  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10.  14-28  August  1961, 
cols  1136-1137. 

271.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 
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Tara  Singh272  and  on  the  other  by  Swami  Rameshwaranand273  and  a  third 
gentleman  also.274  It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  that  for  the  solution 
of  complicated  political  questions  fasts  are  undertaken,  more  especially,  rival 
fasts  are  undertaken.  So  whatever  the  decision,  somebody  is  fasting  against  it. 
Obviously,  matters  cannot  be  decided  in  this  way.  But  the  hon.  Member  who 
raised  this  matter  objected  to  some  remarks  I  made  in  the  course  of  my  speech 
on  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.275 

R.B.  Gour:  No,  Sir,  we  did  not. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  I  never  objected. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Why  should  he  take  everything  as  if  it  is  my  reply  to  him?  He 
need  not  be  so  egocentric.  Anyhow,  the  objection  was  taken  that  while  here  my 
colleague,  the  Home  Minister,  said  that  this  matter  was  too  delicate,  etc.,  yet  I 
spoke  there  on  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  hon.  Member  has  seen  what  I  have 
said  there,  they  were  certain  general  remarks,  which  did  not  contain  any  fresh 
information.  If  there  is  any  fresh  information,  undoubtedly  we  shall  place  it 
before  this  House  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  I  might  even 
make  a  statement  and  if  it  contains  nothing  else,  I  might  place  the  letters  that 
have  been  exchanged  by  me  with  those  who  are  fasting  and  their  colleagues, 
so  that  it  will  at  least  give  some  information.  I  have  nothing  new.  Newspapers 
are  apt  to  dramatise  these  matters  and  to  give  somewhat  exaggerated  versions 
of  what  might  be  happening.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  very  definite  or 


272.  See  item  4,  fn  41. 

273.  Swami  Rameshwaranand,  an  Arya  Samajist  and  President  of  the  Punjab  Hindi  Raksha 
Samiti,  had  been  on  a  counter-fast  in  the  Arya  Samaj  Dewan  Hall  in  Delhi  since  1 6  August 
1961  to  oppose  Tara  Singh's  demand  for  Punjabi  Suba.  Previously  associated  with  the 
Congress,  he  was  elected  to  the  Lok  Sabha  in  1 962  as  a  Jan  Sangh  candidate  from  Kamal, 
Punjab.  See  also  SWJN/SS/70/item  165. 

His  fast  came  up  again  in  the  talks  with  Fateh  Singh  on  24  August  1961,  see  item 
125. 

274.  Yogiraj  Surya  Dev  was  fasting  in  Amritsar  since  15  August,  see  item  4,  fn  42. 

275.  R.B.  Gour,  CPI,  complained  that  on  the  previous  day  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri,  the  Home  Minister,  had  refused  to  make  a  statement  on  Punjab  on  the  ground 
that  “delicate  negotiations  were  going  on,”  but  that  Nehru  had  made  a  statement  that 
same  day  in  the  Lok  Sabha.  Bhupesh  Gupta,  CPI,  echoed  R.B.  Gour’s  concern.  Rajya 
Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August  1961,  cols  1135-1136.  For  Nehru’s 
speech  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  21  August,  see  item  1. 
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particular  has  happened  except  that  unfortunately  to  my  thinking  Master  Tara 
Singh  there  and  Swami  Rameshwaranand  here  are  fasting  and  fasting  more  or 
less  against  each  other.  I  confess,  Sir,  that  Government  has  not  found  a  way 
yet  of  preventing  people  from  fasting,  except  by  methods  which  1  deplore. ~76 


122.  To  J.N.  Sahni:  Punjabi  Suba  means  Communalism277 

August  22,  1961 

My  dear  Sahni, 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  22.  I  have  glanced  through  your  articles  too. 

I  think  that  you  are  considering  this  matter  from  a  point  of  view,  which  is 
not  wholly  relevant  in  the  present  circumstances.  In  reality,  the  question  in  the 
Punjab  is  not  that  of  language.  And  Master  Tara  Singh  has  been  driven  to  admit 
this.  Now  he  calls  it  the  defence  of  the  Panth.  Punjabi  has  never  made  as  much 
progress  as  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  compulsory  subject  in  Gurmukhi  in  the 
Punjabi  region.  For  my  part,  1  would  like  everyone  in  the  Punjab  to  learn  it,  as 
I  would  like  every  one  also  to  learn  Hindi.  Anyhow,  for  the  Punjabi  region,  it  is 
compulsory  and  in  other  places,  it  is  widely  used.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  it 
is  the  dominant  language  of  the  Punjab  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

The  real  question  today  is  one  of  splitting  up  of  the  Punjab,  and  to  this,  I 
am  entirely  opposed.  I  oppose  it  in  theory  and  even  more  so  in  practice.  There 


276.  On  22  August  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri.  the  Home  Minister,  minuted:  “Shri  Rameshwaranand 
is  fasting  in  Arya  Samaj  Dewan  Hall  in  Delhi.  The  other  two  fasts  of  Master  Tara  Singh 
and  Yogiraj  Suryadev  are  in  Amritsar  and  the  Punjab  Government  must  be  keeping  itself 
in  close  touch.  Since  Shri  Rameshwaranand  is  fasting  in  Delhi  itself,  I  am  sure  the  Delhi 
Administration  is  keeping  closely  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  fast  and  with  the 
developments  here.  There  has  been  a  cracker  incident  only  the  other  day.”  NAI,  MHA, 
File  No.  40/8/61  -  Poll  I,  p.  1/notes. 

Speaking  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  an  adjournment  motion  on  21  August,  Prakash  Vir 
Shastri,  Independent,  alleged  that  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  Swami  Rameshwaranand  during 
a  largely-attended  meeting  at  the  Arya  Samaj  Dewan  Hall  in  Delhi  the  previous  day, 
though  it  did  not  explode;  he  wanted  adequate  security  measures  to  be  taken  in  Amritsar 
and  Delhi  where  fasts  were  being  undertaken.  B.N.  Datar,  Minister  in  the  Ministry  of 
Home  Affairs,  clarified  that  it  was  a  case  of  a  cracker,  not  a  bomb,  and  said  that  patrolling 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dewan  Hall  had  been  intensified.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series, 
Vol.  57,  21  August  -  1  September  1961,  cols  3662-3664. 

277.  Letter  to  a  journalist  and  author;  address:  15  Ratendone  Road,  New  Delhi.  See  India 
Who’s  Who  (INFA)  and  SWJN/SS/14  pt  II. 
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is  no  possible  way  of  dividing  up  Punjab  without  leaving  large  numbers  of 
people  not  only  utterly  dissatisfied  but  in  the  wrong  area.  It  is  highly  likely,  as 
things  are  today,  that  there  will  be  migrations  from  one  area  to  another  and 
possibly  in  a  big  way.  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  for  the  Punjab. 

I  have  repeatedly  told  Master  Tara  Singh  and  Sant  Fateh  Singh  that  as  far 
as  the  language  is  concerned,  I  am  prepared  to  do  everything  to  encourage 
Punjabi.  As  far  as  the  grievances  of  the  Sikhs  are  concerned,  I  have  already 
assured  them  that  every  grievance  that  is  pointed  out  to  me  will  be  looked  into. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sikhs  are,  as  you  say,  a  privileged  community  in  the 
Punjab. 

Recently  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference  in  Delhi  laid  down  some  kind  of 
a  code  for  language.278  That  I  think  is  a  good  approach  to  this  question  and  that 
should  govern  our  policy  and  action. 

Unfortunately,  Master  Tara  Singh  neither  can  nor  will  understand  many  of 
the  implications  of  what  he  says.  What  is  worse  is  that  he  is  sat  upon  by  some 
of  his  colleagues  and  prevented  from  doing  what  he  might  otherwise  do.  The 
step  he  has  taken  in  fasting,  is,  I  think,  most  harmful  to  the  country  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  encourage  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


123.  To  Fateh  Singh:  Meet  Without  Preconditions 
or  Fear  of  Arrest279 


August  23,  1961 

My  dear  Sant  Fateh  Singhji, 

Your  message  reached  my  house  at  half-past  one  in  the  night  through  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Amritsar.281 

I  have  read  it  with  surprise  and  it  has  produced  the  impression  in  my  mind 
that  you  really  are  not  anxious  to  meet  me. 

I  had  informed  you  that  you  can  come  to  me  and  discuss  any  matter 
without  any  restriction  and  we  can  have  a  free  talk.  Now  you  want  me  to 


278.  See  SWJN/SS/7 0/item  63. 

279.  Letter  to  the  Acting  President  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  Amristsar.  MHA,  File  No.  33/ 
18/61-SR(R),  p.  47. 

280.  Appendix  8. 
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accept  your  demands  before  you  will  have  talks  with  me.  That  is  something  I 
cannot  do.  There  would  be  no  point  in  any  talks  with  this  pre-condition  attached. 

You  also  refer  to  the  possibility  of  your  arrest  on  coming  out  of  the  Gurdwara 
or  going  back  to  it.  This  apprehension  is  totally  unfounded.  I  do  not  know  how 
this  idea  has  struck  you  at  the  last  moment  as  you  had  not  referred  to  it  previously. 
You  are  at  perfect  freedom  to  come  here  and  go  back  to  the  Gurdwara. 

As  for  your  complaint  about  civil  liberties  being  restricted,  such  action  has 
been  taken  in  order  to  avoid  any  disturbance  or  disorder.  The  moment  the 
situation  is  clear  these  restrictions  will  be  withdrawn. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  you  and  to 
discuss  any  subject,  but  I  cannot  accept  any  preconditions  to  such  a  meeting.281 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


124.  Nehru  -  Fateh  Singh  Talks  I282 

Record  note  of  the  talks  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Sant  Fateh  Singh,  held  on  August  23,  1961 

Welcoming  Sant  Fateh  Singh,  the  Prime  Minister  enquired  about  the  health  of 
Master  Tara  Singh.  Santji  thanked  the  Prime  Minister  and  said  that  Masterji  had 
become  very  weak,  although  his  physical  condition  was  otherwise  quite 
satisfactory. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  an  impression  had  been  created  on  him  by  the 
newspaper  reports  and  information  received  through  other  sources  that  some 
of  Master  Tara  Singh’s  own  associates  did  not  desire  Masterji  to  live  and  they 
wanted  to  exploit  the  situation  created  by  his  fast  for  political  purposes.  This 
had  disturbed  the  Prime  Minister  a  great  deal.  Santji  said  that  the  impression 
the  Prime  Minister  had  was  quite  wrong.  “Who  would  want  the  venerable  old 
man  to  die,  much  less  his  own  supporters?”  Santji  asked.  Santji  then  said  that 
it  was  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Punjab. 
They  had  come  to  have  further  talks  with  him  because  they  had  great  faith  in 
him  and  were  convinced  that  he  alone  could  suggest  a  way  out  of  the  difficult 
and  complicated  situation  and  suggest  a  formula  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  Punjab.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  appreciated  what 


281.  For  Fateh  Singh’s  reply,  see  appendix  9. 

282.  Minutes.  MHA,  File  No.  33/1 8/6 l-SR(R),  pp.  1-5. 
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Santji  had  stated  but  he  was  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the 
Punjab  was  very  intricate  and  complex  and  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  man  to 
resolve  it.  He  had,  therefore,  been  in  constant  touch  with  his  friends  and 
colleagues  and  would  continue  to  do  so  and  benefit  by  their  advice. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  always  thought  that  in  the 
Punjab,  the  Sikhs  and  the  Hindus  were  so  much  alike  and  their  ways  of  life  so 
similar  that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  people 
of  the  Punjab  were  also  very  emotional  and  got  excited  quickly.  Keeping  this 
background  in  view,  he  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  which  might  embitter  their 
relations.  One  had,  therefore,  to  be  cautious  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  The 
Prime  Minister  said  that  in  the  past,  the  main  controversy  in  the  Punjab  had 
been  over  the  question  of  language.  But  now  that  issue  had  been  more  or  less 
resolved  and  even  Master  Tara  Singh  had  admitted  it.  Punjabi  had  never  made 
so  much  progress  as  in  the  last  few  years.  It  was  a  compulsory  subject  in  the 
Punjabi  region  and  the  script  used  was  Gurmukhi.  For  his  part,  the  Prime 
Minister  would  like  every  one  in  the  Punjab  to  learn  the  Punjabi  language,  as  he 
would  like  every  one  to  learn  Hindi  also.  Anyhow,  for  the  Punjabi  region  it  was 
compulsory  and  in  other  places  it  was  widely  used.  He  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  it  was  the  dominant  language  of  the  Punjab  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  remarked  that,  if  as  the  Prime  Minister  had  said,  the 
basic  language  of  the  Punjab  was  Punjabi,  the  people  of  Hariana  should  be 
prepared  to  learn  it,  but  they  had  found  that  it  was  not  so.  The  people  there 
were  opposed  to  learning  Punjabi.  They  had,  therefore,  to  be  compelled  to 
learn  the  language,  which  was  not  a  good  thing. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed  and  said  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  compulsion 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  But  his  impression  was  that  in  the  Hindi  region  of 
the  Punjab,  there  was  a  very  large  Punjabi  population  and  everyone  understood 
Punjabi.  In  fact,  according  to  the  information  he  had  received,  nearly  19  lakh 
Punjabis  who  had  migrated  from  West  Pakistan  had  settled  down  in  Hariana. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh,283  who  accompanied  Sant  Fateh  Singh,  said  that  they 
had  come  to  see  the  Prime  Minister  with  great  hopes  and  would  do  everything 
to  assist  him  in  finding  a  solution  of  this  problem.  They  wanted  Punjab  to  be  a 
peaceful  and  progressive  State  and  not  a  problem  State.  The  Prime  Minister 
said  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  what  Shri  Gurnam  Singh  had  stated.  He  had 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  Punjab  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  States  of 
India  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  came  in  the  way  of  its  economic, 
scientific  and  industrial  progress.  The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say  that  he 


283.  Adviser  to  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  and  a  former  judge  of  the  Punjab  High  Court. 
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was  opposed  to  anything  being  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  Punjab  against 
their  will  and  if  any  step  was  to  be  taken  to  solve  the  problem,  it  must  be  with 
their  consent.  But  the  way  the  problem  was  being  handled  by  the  Akalis  would 
only  create  bitterness  and  conflict  and  no  real  solution  would  emerge  out  of  it. 
What  Masterji  had  said  was  that  he  was  not  worried  about  the  language.  What 
he  was  concerned  about  was  the  Sikh  religion  or  the  Panth.  This,  the  Prime 
Minister  said,  was  not  the  correct  approach.  This  problem  should  not  be 
considered  in  a  narrow  and  communal  way.  So  far  as  the  Sikhs  were  concerned, 
he  wanted  them  to  flourish  not  only  in  the  Punjab  but  elsewhere  too.  In  fact, 
the  Sikhs  had  progressed  wherever  they  had  settled  down,  because  of  their 
hard  work  and  enterprise.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  Punjab  had  made 
very  considerable  progress,  both  industrially  and  agriculturally,  and  was  at 
present  the  most  prosperous  State  in  India  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  per 
capita  income,  which  was  the  highest.  Economically  and  culturally,  Punjab 
was  a  homogeneous  unit  and  it  would  be  disastrous  to  break  up  its  unity. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  said  that  they  had  also  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the 
problem  of  the  Punjab  and  had  tried  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  for  it.  But 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  was  to  separate  the  Hindi¬ 
speaking  area  from  the  Punjabi-speaking  area  and  to  create  a  unilingual  Punjabi¬ 
speaking  State.  This  would,  of  course,  mean  that  Hariana  would  be  taken  out 
of  the  Punjab,  but  this  was  inevitable  as  the  people  of  that  area  wanted  to  be 
separate. 

The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  if  Hariana  was  taken  out,  a  big  chunk 
of  the  Punjab  would  go  and  that  would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  State  and  come 
in  the  way  of  its  economic  progress.  It  would  take  a  long  time  for  the  Punjab 
to  recover  from  the  set-back  caused  to  it  by  taking  such  a  step. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  in  Hariana  in  the  primary  stages  Punjabi  was 
being  taught  and  similarly  in  the  Punjabi  area,  children  were  required  to  learn 
Hindi.  Santji  said  that  in  Hariana  even  that  was  being  objected  to  and  the  parents 
were  not  in  favour  of  their  children  learning  Punjabi. 

In  this  connection,  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  decisions  taken  at  the 
recent  Conference  of  Chief  Ministers  of  States,  as  well  as  Ministers  of  the 
Central  Government.284  He  said  that  among  the  subjects  discussed  by  this 
Conference  was  the  question  of  language.  This  discussion  was  not  in  relation 
to  any  particular  State  but  the  general  principles  governing  the  question  of 
languages  were  fully  considered.  The  decisions  arrived  at  would  apply  to  all 


284.  SWJTN/SS/70/item  63. 
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the  States  in  India.  One  of  the  important  decisions  taken  was  that  while  a  State 
must  have  one  or  more  language  for  its  official  purposes,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  no  State  was  completely  unilingual.  It  was  because  of  this  that  certain 
arrangements  were  suggested  for  minority  languages  in  education  etc.  For 
communication  with  the  public,  however,  the  objective  aimed  at  was  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  should  be  in  a  position  to  understand  what  they 
were  told.  As  regards  the  question  of  regional  language,  it  was  felt  that  where 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  an  area  spoke  or  used  a  language  other  than 
the  official  language  of  the  State,  this  language  of  the  minority  group  should  be 
recognised  as  the  official  language  in  that  area  in  addition  to  the  State  official 
language.  Recognition  for  this  purpose  could  be  given  to  any  of  the  languages 
specified  in  the  VIII  Schedule  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say  that  if  this  formula  was  applied  to  the 
Punjab,  it  would  not  only  be  very  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  of 
the  Punjab  but  would  be  much  easier  to  follow  in  practice.  It  would  mean  that 
for  teaching  at  the  secondary  stage  of  education  in  the  Hindi-speaking  area, 
Punjabi  would  also  be  taught  in  addition  to  the  mother  tongue  and  similarly  in 
the  Punjabi-speaking  region,  Hindi  would  be  the  second  language.  Punjab  was 
in  an  specially  fortunate  position  in  this  respect;  no  such  advantage  would  be 
possible  in  other  States,  especially  in  the  South,  where  there  were  a  number  of 
regional  languages. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh  said  that  he  realised  that  the  decisions  taken  at  the 
Chief  Ministers’  Conference  might  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country  but 
somehow  the  people  of  the  Punjab  had  got  the  impression  that  everything  was 
being  done  with  a  view  to  opposing  their  demand  for  the  Punjabi  Suba.  The 
Prime  Minister  regretted  that  such  an  impression  should  have  been  created 
among  the  people  of  the  Punjab.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  that  the  people  of  the 
Punjab  should  prosper  and  that  its  unity  should  be  maintained.  The  important 
thing  and  to  which  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference  gave  a  good  deal  of  thought 
was  to  reach  the  masses  and  to  awaken  them.  This  was  what  Mahatma  Gandhi 
had  always  emphasised.  This  objective  could  not  be  achieved  unless  the  mother 
tongue  was  made  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  again  repeated  their  demand,  viz.,  that  the  Hindi-speaking 
area  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Punjab  and  a  unilingual  Punjabi¬ 
speaking  State  should  be  created.  He  said  that  the  language  formula  evolved  by 
the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference  might  have  some  merit  in  it,  and  he  had  no 
objection  to  its  being  applied  to  the  Punjab  also,  provided  a  State  was  first 
created  on  linguistic  basis.  Since  the  people  of  the  Punjab  desired  a  division  of 
the  State,  he  could  not  understand  why  their  wishes  should  not  be  respected. 
This  was  a  simple  and  straight-forward  demand  which  he  had  repeatedly  put 
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forward  before  the  Prime  Minister.  What  the  Government  had  done  in  some  of 
the  other  States,  such  as  Andhra  Pradesh,  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat,  they  should 
do  in  the  case  of  Punjab  also. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  as  he  had  explained  to  Santji  at  their  previous 
meetings,  in  the  case  of  Andhra,  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat,  the  dispute  had 
centred  on  the  cities  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  These  cases  had  a  historical 
background  and  it  had  in  fact  been  declared  as  long  ago  as  1921  that  a  State  of 
Andhra  would  be  formed  on  linguistic  basis.  But,  in  the  Punjab  the  position 
was  quite  different.  The  problem  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  city  and 
there  was  no  unanimity  among  the  people  over  this  issue.  In  this  connection, 
the  Prime  Minister  cited  the  example  of  Assam.  There,  the  Prime  Minister 
pointed  out,  the  main  language  was  Assamese,  but  in  the  Bengali-speaking 
area,  Bengali  was  being  encouraged  and  it  was  being  recognised  as  the  official 
language  of  that  area  in  addition  to  the  State  official  language,  which  was 
Assamese. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  said  that  he  had  always  felt  that  if  the  people  of  the  two 
regions  were  compelled  to  live  together,  they  would  never  learn  the  language  of 
the  other  region  and  the  controversy  over  this  issue  would  always  remain. 

The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  in  the  matter  of  language  his  approach 
had  always  been  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  learn  any  language  against 
his  wish,  but  that  conditions  should  be  created  whereby  this  objective  could  be 
achieved. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh  said  that  he  appreciated  what  PM.  had  explained,  but 
his  own  view  was  that  linguistic  States  were  not  formed  only  on  the  basis  of 
language,  but  cultural,  economic  and  other  considerations  were  also  kept  in 
view. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  people  of  Hariana 
would  learn  Punjabi  as  it  would  be  in  their  interest  to  do  so,  just  as  in  Bengal, 
especially  in  Calcutta,  a  large  number  of  people,  who,  although  they  were  not 
Bengalis,  learnt  the  Bengali  language.  As  regards  the  question  of  culture,  there 
was  really  not  much  difference  between  the  two  areas.  The  Prime  Minister 
explained  that  according  to  the  formula  arrived  at  in  the  Chief  Ministers’ 
Conference,  in  the  Punjabi-speaking  area,  all  official  work  would  be  done  in 
Punjabi,  but  in  the  contiguous  area  of  Hariana  Hindi  would  be  recognised  as  an 
official  language  at  the  district  level.  The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  it  was 
really  very  difficult  to  draw  a  precise  line  in  the  Punjab  where  the  Punjabi 
population  was  spread  over  the  entire  State  including  Hariana  although  Santji 
was  of  the  view  that  a  division  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  linguistic  majority. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  all  these  matters  should  be  considered  calmly 
and  dispassionately  and  not  in  an  atmosphere  of  bitterness  and  ill-will. 
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The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  very  busy  on  account  of  the  Parliament 
Session  and  the  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary285  would  keep  him 
occupied  the  whole  day  tomorrow,  but  that  he  would  try  and  find  some  time  to 
meet  Santji.286 


1 25.  Nehru  -  Fateh  Singh  Talks  II287 

Record  note  of  the  talks  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Sant  Fateh  Singh,  held  on  August  24,  1961 288 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  thanked  the  Prime  Minister  for  having  found  time  to  see  him 
in  spite  of  his  heavy  preoccupations  and  said  that  in  view  of  the  deteriorating 
physical  condition  of  Master  Tara  Singh,  it  would  be  better  to  find  some 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Punjab  problem  before  it  was  too  late. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  himself  very  anxious  that  Masterji 
should  give  up  his  fast  and  he  would  earnestly  request  him  to  do  so.  So  far  as 
the  question  of  the  Punjabi  Suba  was  concerned,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
agree  to  something  in  which  he  himself  did  not  believe  and  to  bind  down  the 
future.  But  he  was  always  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  language  and, 
if  necessary,  some  educational  experts  could  be  asked  to  examine  it  further. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh284  pointed  out  that  the  language  problem  had  more  or 
less  been  solved,  but  even  then  the  Hariana  people  did  not  wish  to  learn  the 
Punjabi  language. 

The  Prime  Minister  cited  the  example  of  Assam  where  people  living  in  the 
Cachar  District  had  to  learn  Assamese  apart  from  Bengali  which  was  their 
mother  tongue.  He  would  beg  of  Santji  to  look  at  this  problem  dispassionately 
and  not  from  a  narrow  communal  point  of  view. 

Santji  explained  that  they  had  taken  up  their  stand  on  the  issue  of  the 
Punjabi  Suba  after  going  into  all  its  aspects  very  carefully  and  if  they  now 
resiled  from  it,  the  people  of  the  Punjab  would  not  tolerate  it  and  their  lives 
would  be  in  danger. 


285.  Ferenc  Miinnich,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  visited  India,  24  to 
27  August  1961. 

286.  For  the  minutes  of  the  talks  of  24  August  1961,  see  item  125. 

287.  Minutes.  MHA,  File  No.  33/18/61  -SR(R),  pp.  1-6. 

288.  For  minutes  of  talks  of  23  August  1961,  see  item  124. 

289.  Adviser  to  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal;  he  accompanied  Fateh  Singh  at  the  talks. 
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The  Prime  Minister  regretted  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  solve  such 
vital  issues  by  resorting  to  fasts  etc.  which  had  an  element  of  coercion  in  it.  In 
reply  to  a  question  by  Santji,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  present  State  of 
Punjab  was  formed  by  applying  the  same  principle  as  was  followed  in  other 
cases.  He  said  that  Punjabi  was  the  dominant  language  of  the  Punjab,  but  in 
some  areas,  especially  near  about  Delhi,  Hindi  was  used,  while  in  certain  areas 
both  Hindi  and  Punjabi  were  spoken.  Besides,  in  the  hill  areas  of  the  Punjab,  hill 
languages  were  spoken.  Therefore,  it  was  completely  wrong  to  use  the  term 
“unilingual”  or  “bilingual”  in  the  case  of  Punjab. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh  referred  to  the  Punjab  Government's  Report  of  1960 
according  to  which  only  7  lakh  Punjabis  from  West  Pakistan  had  gone  to  Hariana 
instead  of  19  lakhs  which  was  the  figure  mentioned  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  he  was  referring  to  the  latest  census  report 
according  to  which,  the  figure,  as  given  to  him,  was  19  lakhs.  But  that  was  not 
very  material.  The  fact  was  that  there  was  quite  a  large  Punjabi  population  in 
Hariana. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  said  that  there  was  not  much  point  in  discussing  the  same 
thing  over  again.  What  was  important  was  to  find  a  solution  of  the  Punjab 
problem. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  there  were  two  aspects  of  the  question.  One 
was  that  there  should  be  complete  freedom  of  language,  culture  and  religion 
and  the  other  was  that  nothing  should  be  imposed  on  the  other  section  against 
its  will.  However,  if  the  Sikhs  felt  that  they  suffered  from  any  special  disabilities, 
these  should  be  removed.  But  there  was  no  question  of  any  discrimination 
against  the  Sikhs.  They  flourished  not  only  in  the  Punjab,  but  in  the  whole  of 
India.  The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say  that  the  language  question  was  no 
longer  there.  What  was  happening  was  that  all  these  problems  were  being 
considered  in  a  narrow  and  communal  way.  Communalism  today,  even  though 
it  flourished,  was  out  of  date  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
India.  If  encouraged,  it  would  give  rise  to  all  kinds  of  disruptive  and  fissiparous 
tendencies. 

Santji  asked  if  the  Prime  Minister  had  some  solution  of  the  problem  in  mind. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  no  such  solution.  He  had  already 
explained  his  point  of  view  at  some  length  in  the  course  of  these  discussions. 
His  mind  was  occupied  with  many  things,  the  most  important  being  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  India.  He  had  just  returned  from  Parliament  where  they  had 
discussed  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  which  was  going  to  make  a  big  difference 
to  the  Punjab  and  to  the  rest  of  India.  All  their  energies  were  concentrated  on 
one  thing  and  that  was  the  economic,  industrial  and  scientific  progress  of 
India.  He  was  convinced  that  with  modern  scientific  and  technological 
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advancement,  no  national  State  as  such  could  last  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Therefore,  to  think  of  a  Punjabi  Suba  was  a  step  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  people  of  the  Punjab  were  so 
much  alike  and  their  ways  of  life  and  customs  so  similar,  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
they  should  think  of  separating  instead  of  uniting  for  a  common  purpose  which 
was  the  economic  and  industrial  progress  of  the  Punjab  and  of  India. 

The  Prime  Minister  explained  that  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission 
had  also  considered  this  matter  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  creation 
of  a  Punjabi-speaking  State  would  offer  no  solution  to  the  language  problem, 
that  the  present  arrangements  of  the  recognition  of  both  Punjabi  and  Hindi 
could  not  be  done  away  with  and  that  the  controversy  would  not  come  to  an 
end  and  while  no  problem  would  be  solved  both  the  languages  might  suffer. 
The  question  was  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  Punjab  was  broken  up 
into  two.  The  same  differences  would  continue  in  both  the  parts  from  the 
linguistic  point  of  view;  the  same  arguments  would  be  raised  and  the  same 
problems  would  have  to  be  faced  but  in  a  worse  way.  Even  over  the  linguistic 
question,  which  was  easy  of  solution,  fierce  passions  had  been  roused  on  both 
sides.  Any  tampering  with  it  now  would  not  put  an  end  to  this,  but  may  well 
lead  to  conflict  and  bitterness  and  at  the  same  time  injure  the  cause  of  Punjabi 
as  well  as  of  Hindi. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh  pointed  out  that  even  if  a  division  of  the  Punjab  was 
decided  upon,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  Sikhs  would  be  in  a  majority. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  when  there  was  a  majority  of  one  group  and 
minority  of  the  other,  both  groups  would  pull  in  different  directions  which 
would  be  a  bad  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  areas.  He  would, 
therefore,  advise  Master  Tara  Singh  to  give  up  the  fast  and  to  think  of  the 
problem  in  a  more  rational  way. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh  said  that  they  were  all  opposed  to  Masterji  undertaking 
a  fast  for  this  purpose  but  Masterji  had  himself  explained  why  he  had  to  resort 
to  this  method  of  achieving  his  demand.  It  was  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  a  solution  was  only  possible  if  both  the 
Hindus  and  the  Sikhs  acted  with  an  open  and  broad  mind  and  not  in  a  narrow 
communal  way.  To  undertake  a  fast  for  this  purpose  was  completely  wrong 
and  it  would  only  lead  to  increased  passions,  excitement  and  bitterness  and  not 
to  the  creation  of  a  cooperative  atmosphere  which  was  so  necessary  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh  said  that  a  time  might  come  when  the  people  of  the 
two  divided  areas  might  realise  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  unite 
and  actually  ask  for  being  united. 
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The  Prime  Minister  said  that  if  the  demand  for  a  Punjabi  Suba  was  conceded, 
it  would  do  immense  harm  not  only  to  the  Punjab  but  to  the  whole  of  India. 
This  would  be  particularly  bad  at  this  time  when  the  international  situation  was 
full  of  danger. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh  said  that  the  Sikhs  had  always  been  a  very  brave  and 
loyal  people  and  they  had  the  same  nationalist  feelings  as  the  other  people  of 
India  and  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  country. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed  and  said  that  he  had  always  thought  that  the 
Sikhs  were  a  gallant  and  enterprising  community  and  a  valuable  asset  to  India. 
They  had  prospered  because  of  their  hard  work  end  enterprise.  It  was,  therefore, 
essential  that  their  energies  should  be  utilised  for  building  up  the  strength  of  the 
country  so  that  India  could  face  any  emergency  at  the  crucial  time.  The  Prime 
Minister’s  impression,  which  he  had  gathered  after  touring  the  country,  was 
that  all  kinds  of  disruptive  and  communal  elements  were  raising  their  head.  If 
these  evils  were  not  faced  and  fissiparous  and  disruptive  tendencies  allowed  to 
grow,  the  whole  of  India  would  be  in  grave  danger  and  its  very  foundation 
would  be  shaken.  In  this  connection,  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that,  to 
fight  this  evil,  the  AICC  at  its  Bhavnagar  Session  specifically  dealt  with  the 
question  of  national  integration290  and  recently  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference 
had  also  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  it.291  There  had  been 
communal  riots  in  Jabalpur292  and  disturbances  had  taken  place  in  Cachar293 
over  the  language  issue.  This  clearly  indicated  how  people  were  drifting  in 
wrong  directions. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  shortly  going  abroad 
and  he  was  expected  to  solve  grave  international  problems.  If  he  could  not 
solve  a  small  issue,  like  Punjabi  Suba,  they  would  feel  very  disappointed. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  did  not  consider  the  question  of  Punjabi 
Suba  a  small  issue.  In  his  view,  it  was  a  major  problem  which  was  not  confined 
to  the  Punjab  alone  but  concerned  the  whole  of  India.  It  was  essential  that  such 
questions  should  be  solved  gradually  step  by  step,  keeping  in  view  the  larger 
interests  of  the  country. 

Santji  pointed  out  that  if  Master  Tara  Singh  died,  all  sorts  of  complications 
would  arise.  It  was,  therefore,  essential  that  something  should  be  done  before 
such  a  calamity  occurred. 


290.  At  the  annual  session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  Bhavnagar,  6-7  January  1961,  see 
SWJN/SS/66/pp.  156-245. 

291.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item63. 

292.  See  SWJN/SS/68/section  Politics  subsection  Communalism  and  Social  Groups. 

293.  See  SWJN/SS/69/section  Politics  subsection  Assam  and  the  Northeast. 
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The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  did  not  approve  of  this  method  of  fasting 
to  gain  a  political  objective.  There  was  Swami  Rameshwarananda,  who  had 
resorted  to  a  counter-fast  against  the  creation  of  the  Punjabi  Suba.294  In  this 
connection,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  someone 
in  England  saying  that  people  there  made  fun  of  India  because  of  the  way  big 
political  issues  were  proposed  to  be  settled  by  resorting  to  fasts  and  hunger- 
strikes. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  pointed  out  that  it  was  on  a  basic  issue,  viz.,  the  creation 
of  a  Punjabi  State  for  the  Punjabi-speaking  people,  that  Masterji  had  undertaken 
this  fast  but  there  was  no  principle  involved  in  Swami  Rameshwarananda’s 
fast. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  that  was  not  so.  Swami  Rameshwarananda 
had  undertaken  the  fast  for  two  purposes — one  was  that  there  should  be  no 
division  of  the  Punjab  and  the  second  was  that  the  problem  should  not  be 
solved  by  this  method  of  fasting. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  again  requested  the  Prime  Minister  to  think  of  some 
positive  step  which  might  help  in  solving  the  problem. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  nearly  nine  months  had  elapsed  since  Santji 
undertook  a  fast  over  the  same  issue.  During  this  period  the  Prime  Minister  had 
given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  this  matter  and  had  also  consulted  his  colleagues. 
But  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  division  of  the  Punjab  would  be 
harmful  not  only  to  the  Sikhs  and  the  Punjab  but  to  the  whole  of  India.  So  far 
as  the  question  of  the  Punjabi  language  was  concerned,  the  Prime  Minister 
assured  Santji  that  full  consideration  would  be  given  to  it.  He  had  no  objection 
to  even  a  Commission  of  Educational  Experts  being  appointed  to  go  into  this 
question.  As  regards  the  complaint  of  the  Sikhs  that  they  were  being 
discriminated  against  especially  in  regard  to  their  entry  into  Government  services, 
army,  etc.,  a  Supreme  Court  or  High  Court  Judge  could  be  appointed  to  go  into 
the  matter.  In  fact,  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  appointed  such  a  Commission 
earlier,  but  he  felt  that  the  Hindus  in  the  Punjab  would  not  have  liked  it  and 
there  might  have  been  complaints  from  them  that  the  Sikhs  were  being  favoured. 
However,  he  was  still  prepared  to  appoint  such  a  Commission. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh  said  that  they  were  faced  with  a  very  serious  problem 
and  he  felt  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  find  a  solution  without  being 
apprehensive  of  the  future. 


294.  See  item  121;  SWJN/SS/70/item  165. 
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The  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the  problem  was  there  but  he  could  not 
quite  understand  how  it  had  arisen.  When  there  were  two  opinions  on  both 
sides  and  the  question  had  been  raised  on  an  emotional  plane  and  passions  had 
been  roused,  how  was  the  situation  to  be  faced?  There  was  no  doubt  that  while 
there  were  a  number  of  people  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Punjabi  Suba,  there 
was  an  equally  large  number  which  was  against  the  division  of  the  State. 
Therefore,  if  the  step  proposed  by  them  were  taken,  the  same  difference  would 
continue  in  both  the  parts  and  fresh  complications  would  arise  leading  to  conflict 
and  bitterness.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  grown  up  and  functioned 
for  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  public  life  of  India.  His  whole  upbringing  had 
been  different  and  he  had  never  thought  in  terms  of  one  community  profiting  at 
the  expense  of  another.  He  had  no  personal  ambitions.  His  whole  purpose  in  life 
was  to  serve  the  nation.  It  was  now  difficult  for  him  to  change  his  way  of 
thinking  and  to  act  differently. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh  said  that  his  own  information  was  that  the  people  of 
Hariana  would  be  happy  if  there  was  a  division  of  the  Punjab. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  did  not  wholly  agree  with  this  view  although 
he  realised  that  there  were  some  people  who  might  think  that  way.  But  on  the 
whole  the  people  of  Hariana  were  opposed  to  the  State  being  divided.  The 
Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  possible  to  join  Hariana  with  some 
other  State.  Once  before  the  question  of  tagging  it  to  Delhi  had  been  brought 
up,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  because  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  enlarge  the  area  of  Delhi. 

Shri  Gurnam  Singh  informed  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  Akali  Party  would 
be  prepared  to  give  an  assurance  that  in  case  their  demand  was  conceded,  and 
the  Punjabi  Suba  was  formed,  the  Akali  Dal  would  cease  to  function  as  a 
political  body  in  the  Punjab.  In  that  event,  the  Congress  would  have  no  opposition 
to  face  from  any  other  political  party  in  that  State. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  Shri  Gurnam  Singh  that  the  same  thing  had  been 
said  previously  also  some  years  ago  and  in  fact,  some  changes  in  the  Akali 
Dal’s  constitution  had  also  been  made.  But  only  two  months  later,  the  Party 
was  revived. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  again  requested  the  Prime  Minister  to  find  some  solution 
of  the  Punjab  problems.  He  said  that  the  time  was  slipping  and  Master  Tara 
Singh  was  gradually  losing  his  strength.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  find 
some  solution  before  the  tragedy  occurred.  The  Prime  Minister  should  show 
large  heartedness  and  extend  his  hand  of  friendship. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  always  held  Master  Tara  Singh  in  high 
esteem  but  how  could  he  agree  to  the  partition  of  the  present  Punjab  State 
when  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  harmful  and  would  create  many  new 
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problems  which  would  be  even  more  difficult  than  the  present  ones. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  talks  would  be  resumed  tomorrow,  August  25,  1961, 
at  6.15  P.M.295 


126.  Nehru  -  Fateh  Singh  Talks  III296 

Record  note  of  the  talks  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Sant  Fateh  Singh,  held  on  August  25,  1961 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  informed  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  present  state  of  health  of 
Master  Tara  Singh  and  said  that  there  had  been  further  deterioration  in  his 
physical  condition  and  that  he  had  developed  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  He 
was,  therefore,  very  anxious  to  return  to  Amritsar  and  wanted  to  know  if  the 
Prime  Minister  had  thought  of  some  formula  for  solving  the  Punjab  problem. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  been  in  constant  touch  with  his  colleagues 
and  had  also  given  the  deepest  thought  to  what  Santji  had  told  him,  but  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  accept  the  demand  of 


295.  On  16  September  1961,  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS,  wrote  to  B.N.  Jha,  the  Home  Secretary, 
that  the  record  of  Nehru's  talks  with  Fateh  Singh  on  24  August  1 96 1  was  to  be  amended 
as  follows: 

‘“Record  note  of  the  talks  held  on  August  24,  1961. 

Please  insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  Record  Note. 

‘N.B.  The  conversation  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Shri  Gurnam  Singh,  which 
is  referred  to  in  paragraphs  33  and  34  of  the  note,  took  place  in  the  porch  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  residence  when  the  Prime  Minister  went  to  see  off  Sant  Fateh  Singh’.”  See 
item  140. 

Unfortunately,  the  available  record  from  the  Home  Ministry’s  files  does  not  contain 
numbered  paragraphs.  But  a  count  yields  the  following  two  paragraphs  from  the  minutes 
of  24  August  1961: 

“Shri  Gurnam  Singh  informed  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  Akali  Party  would  be 
prepared  to  give  an  assurance  that  in  case  their  demand  was  conceded,  and  the  Punjabi 
Suba  was  formed,  the  Akali  Dal  would  cease  to  function  as  a  political  body  in  the  Punjab. 
In  that  event,  the  Congress  would  have  no  opposition  to  face  from  any  other  political 
party  in  that  State. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  Shri  Gurnam  Singh  that  the  same  thing  had  been  said 
previously  also  some  years  ago  and  in  fact,  some  changes  in  the  Akali  Dal's  constitution 
had  also  been  made.  But  only  two  months  later,  the  Party  was  revived.” 

For  the  minutes  of  the  talks  of  25  August  1961,  see  item  126. 

296.  Minutes.  MHA,  File  No.  33/18/61-SR(R),  pp.  1-5. 
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the  Akalis  for  the  creation  of  Punjabi  Suba.  He  was  convinced  that  any  such 
step  would  be  harmful  to  the  Sikhs  and  to  the  Punjab  and  would  create  further 
complications.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  said  that  the  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  reactivating  the  Regional  Committees 
and  facilitating  their  smooth  working.297  The  Prime  Minister  added  that  if  any 
difficulties  came  in  the  way  of  the  proper  functioning  of  these  Committees, 
such  difficulties  should  be  removed.  Where  necessary,  additional  powers  could 
be  given  to  the  Committees.  He  was,  however,  not  in  favour  of  any  legislative 
powers  being  given  to  the  Committees  as  that  would  be  against  the  Constitution. 
The  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Punjabi  region  and  the  Hindi  region  as  also  the  representatives  of  the 
Punjab  Government  and  the  Central  Government  could  go  into  the  matter  and 
examine  it  in  all  its  aspects  and  suggest  ways  and  means  of  removing  any 
difficulties  which  came  in  the  way  of  the  smooth  working  of  these  Regional 
Committees. 

Gumam  Singh298  enquired  if  it  was  the  intention  that  there  should  be  two 
separate  and  independent  legislatures  and  separate  Cabinets  for  the  two  regions 
with  a  common  Governor  and  a  common  High  Court. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  that  was  not  his  intention.  What  he  had  proposed 
was  that  the  two  Regional  Committees  should  be  revived  and  that  they  should 
function  effectively.  There  was  no  question  of  having  two  separate  State 
Assemblies  having  powers  to  make  laws.  There  was  already  the  State  Legislature 
in  the  Punjab  and  it  would  continue  to  function. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  said  that  their  demand  was  that  a  unilingual  Punjabi¬ 
speaking  State  should  be  created.  They  were  really  not  concerned  with  Punjabi 
majority.299  What  they  wanted  was  that  there  should  be  a  proper  demarcation 
of  the  Punjabi  and  Hindi  speaking  areas.  He  was  not  very  particular  about  the 
name  '‘Punjabi  Suba.”  If  the  Government  so  liked,  they  could  give  some  other 
name  to  the  Punjabi-speaking  area  after  proper  demarcation.  Sant  Fateh  Singh 

297.  For  an  earlier  reference  to  regional  committees,  see  SWJN/SS/66/pp.  322-323. 

298.  Adviser  to  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal;  he  accompanied  Fateh  Singh  at  the  talks. 

299.  On  16  September  1961  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS,  wrote  to  B.N.  Jha,  the  Home  Secretary,  that 
the  record  of  Nehru’s  talks  with  Fateh  Singh  on  25  August  1961  was  to  be  amended  as 
follows: 

“Record  note  of  the  talks  held  on  August  25,  1961. 

In  para  5,  second  sentence,  please  read  ‘Sikh  majority’  for  ‘Punjabi  majority’.”  See  item 
140. 

Unfortunately,  the  available  record  from  the  Home  Ministry’s  files  does  not  contain 
numbered  paragraphs.  But  a  count  suggests  that  the  relevant  sentence  is  the  one  to  which 
this  footnote  refers. 
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also  said  that  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Prime  Minister  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  them  unless  there  was  a  separate  independent  legislature  and  a 
Cabinet  for  the  Punjabi  region.  If  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  concede 
their  demand  for  a  Punjabi  Suba,  they  should  agree  to  the  alternative  put  forward 
by  him. 

The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  if  Santji’s  proposal  was  accepted,  it 
would  in  effect  mean  the  same  thing,  i.e.,  division  of  the  Punjab  into  two  parts. 
The  question  was  not  theoretical  but  it  was  a  practical  issue.  The  difference 
between  him  and  Santji  was  on  basic  principles. 

In  reply  to  a  question  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  there  was  delay  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Regional  Formula  due  to  various  reasons.  To  some  extent 
the  Punjab  Government  might  have  been  responsible  for  this  delay,  but  a  good 
deal  of  time  was  wasted  in  debating  as  to  what  the  powers  and  the  status  of  the 
Regional  Committees  were. 

Santji  requested  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  him  a  statement  in  writing 
containing  the  precise  proposals  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  put  forward,  so 
that  he  could  take  it  with  him  to  Amritsar,  and  place  it  before  their  working 
committee. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  if  they  so  desired,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
give  such  a  statement  but  when  the  proposals  made  by  him  were  not  acceptable 
to  Santji,  what  was  the  point  in  doing  so? 

Gurnam  Singh  agreed  but  he  wanted  to  know  why  any  legislative  powers 
could  not  be  given  to  the  Regional  Committees.  He  said  that  if  the  difficulty 
was  because  of  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  could  be  amended. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  could  always 
be  done,  but  if  such  a  step  was  taken,  it  would  raise  similar  issues  in  other  parts 
of  India  and  come  in  the  way  of  the  proper  implementation  of  the  Third  Five 
Year  Plan.  He  could  not  understand  why  all  the  difficulties  about  language  etc. 
could  not  be  solved  by  the  proper  implementation  of  the  regional  formula. 

Gurnam  Singh  pointed  out  that  in  the  Punjab  there  were  no  civil  liberties 
and  there  was  no  safety  of  life  and  property.  Virtually  it  was  a  prison  house.  Even 
while  these  talks  were  going  on,  the  Punjab  Government  were  daily  arresting 
the  Akalis  and  asking  them  to  furnish  bail  of  rupees  fifty  thousand  to  a  lakh.  He 
said  that  unless  the  present  Ministry  was  dismissed,  there  could  be  no  revival 
of  civil  liberties  in  the  State.  He  had  given  these  illustrations  to  prove  that  under 
the  present  regime  in  the  Punjab,  the  regional  formula  was  unworkable. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  one  should  look  at  the  Punjab  situation  in  its 
proper  context.  How  had  the  present  atmosphere  been  built  up?  The  Prime 
Minister  explained  that  Punjab  had  always  been  on  the  brink  of  conflict  and  the 
Government  there  had  necessarily  to  take  proper  steps  to  control  the  situation. 
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The  Akalis  had  indulged  in  hostile  propaganda  against  the  Government  which 
compelled  them  to  take  some  action  to  counteract  that  propaganda.  The  question 
was  one  of  maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  State  and  the  Government  had  to 
take  strong  measures  to  maintain  peace. 

Gurnam  Singh  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  Akalis  doing  propaganda 
against  the  Government  did  not  arise  because  there  was  no  liberty  of  speech 
and  action  in  the  Punjab.  As  regards  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  he 
could  not  understand  how  this  question  arose  as  there  was  not  a  single  occasion 
on  which  the  Government  had  to  resort  to  firing,  whereas  in  some  of  the  other 
States  of  India,  e.g.,  in  Assam  and  Maharashtra,  Government  were  compelled 
to  take  such  steps  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  such  an  eventuality  did  not  arise  in  the  Punjab 
because  the  Government  there  was  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  situation.  In  this 
connection,  he  referred  to  the  firing  in  Gurdwara  Sisganj  in  Delhi  and  said  that 
no  Government  could  tolerate  the  situation  created  by  the  unlawful  action  of 
the  Akalis  there. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  pointed  out  that  no  breach  of  peace  had  taken  place  in  the 
Punjab  because  they  had  kept  the  people  under  control  and  had  advised  them  to 
remain  peaceful.  But  all  the  credit  for  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Punjab 
Government. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  Santji  himself  had  given  good  counsel  to 
the  people.  But  he  pointed  out  that  the  Akali  leaders  had  made  very  violent  and 
provocative  speeches.  He  deprecated  the  use  of  Gurdwaras  for  indulging  in 
violence  and  sheltering  thieves  and  dacoits.  Such  acts  would  not  enhance  the 
glory  of  the  Gurdwaras,  nor  would  they  raise  the  Punjabis  in  the  estimation  of 
others. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  said  that  Master  Tara  Singh  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
break  his  fast  unless  the  principle  of  Punjabi  Suba  was  accepted  and  a 
Commission  appointed  to  demarcate  the  boundaries. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  already  explained  at  some  length  his 
views  on  the  question  of  Punjabi  Suba.  When  he  himself  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  for  India,  how  could  he  in  all  conscience  persuade  his 
colleagues  to  agree  to  something  which  they  also  did  not  approve  of.  Even  if  he 
wanted  to  make  a  statement  in  favour  of  the  Punjabi  Suba,  he  could  do  so  only 
after  resigning  the  office  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Gurnam  Singh  pointed  out  that 
the  question  of  his  resignation  could  only  arise  if  there  was  a  vast  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  his  colleagues  over  this  issue.  Since  he  had  considerable 
influence  in  the  Cabinet,  he  could  always  persuade  his  colleagues  to  agree  to 
his  point  of  view. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  it  was  not  merely  the  question  of  getting  his 
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Cabinet  colleagues  to  agree  to  the  proposal.  All  major  questions  of  policy  had 
also  to  be  approved  by  Parliament. 

Gumam  Singh  pointed  out  that  when  the  new  States  of  Andhra,  Gujerat 
and  Maharashtra  were  formed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  approval 
of  Parliament.  He,  therefore,  could  not  understand  why  in  the  case  of  the 
Punjab  there  should  be  any  special  difficulty. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  as  he  had  explained  earlier,  in  the  case  of 
Andhra,  it  had  been  declared  by  the  Congress  in  1921  that  a  State  of  Andhra 
should  be  formed  on  linguistic  basis  and  that  the  question  of  the  city  of  Madras 
should  be  settled  by  agreement.  Similarly,  the  dispute  in  Bombay  was  over  the 
city  of  Bombay  and  the  States  of  Maharashtra  and  Gujerat  were  created  when 
that  problem  was  settled.  But  in  the  Punjab  the  position  was  quite  different. 
The  problem  was  not  confined  to  any  one  city  and  there  was  no  unanimity 
among  the  people  over  this  issue. 

Gurnam  Singh  said  that  if  Hariana  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Punjab  there  would  be  no  dispute  as  the  people  of  Hariana  themselves  wanted 
to  be  separated. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  what  Shri  Gurnam 
Singh  had  said.  He  was  convinced  that  there  would  be  trouble  not  only  in  the 
Hindi  area  but  in  the  Punjabi  region  also.  In  each  part  there  would  be  a  great 
and  important  minority  which  would  not  accept  the  division.  Such  a  division 
would  result  in  perpetual  tension  between  the  majority  and  the  minority  groups. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  enquired  if  the  Prime  Minister  had  seen  the  proposal 
made  by  Master  Tara  Singh  about  holding  a  “fair  plebiscite”  in  the  Punjabi 
region. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  aware  of  Masterji’s  proposal,  but  he 
was  of  the  view  that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  suggestion.  It  would  open  the 
floodgates  to  endless  troubles.  Such  a  proposal  could  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Government.  In  this  connection,  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  there  would 
be  General  Elections  early  next  year  and  the  Government  would  ensure  that  in 
the  Punjab  the  elections  would  be  fair. 

Gurnam  Singh  said  that  the  stand  taken  up  by  the  Akalis  on  the  question  of 
the  Punjabi  Suba  had  been  fully  explained  by  Sant  Fateh  Singh  and  other  Akali 
leaders  and  they  had  made  it  clear  that  they  did  not  want  a  Sikh  State. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  Sant  Fateh  Singh  had  said  so  and  that  his 
statements  on  this  issue  had  been  clear  and  unambiguous.  But  when  Master 
Tara  Singh  met  him  at  Bhavnagar,  he  had  told  him  that  he  wanted  a  State  for  his 
Panth  and  that  language  was  only  a  secondary  issue. 

Sant  Fateh  Singh  said  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  break  off  the 
negotiations,  but  the  rejection  of  their  demand  by  the  Prime  Minister  had  left 
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them  with  no  other  alternative.  He  was  himself  greatly  disappointed  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  create  any  difficulties  for  the  Government. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  would  earnestly  request  Santji  and  his 
colleagues  to  give  careful  thought  to  his  proposal  of  reviving  the  Regional 
Committees.  He  again  repeated  that  if  there  were  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  smooth  functioning  those  difficulties  could  be  removed.  Whatever  basic 
demands  they  had  about  language,  etc.  could  be  solved  if  his  proposal  was 
given  effect  to.  The  Prime  Minister  also  assured  Santji  that  if  they  had  any 
doubts  that  the  Punjab  Government  might  interfere  in  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Regional  Committees,  necessary  steps  would  be  taken  to  ensure  that  there 
was  no  interference  by  the  State  authorities.  He  said  that  the  formula  he  had 
suggested  should  first  be  tried  out.  It  would  be  unwise  to  reject  it  without 
giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

The  Prime  Minister  requested  Sant  Fateh  Singh  to  convey  his  good  wishes 
to  Master  Tara  Singh  and  to  request  him  on  his  behalf  to  give  up  the  fast,  as  it 
was  not  the  correct  method  of  solving  the  problem.  He  deeply  regretted  that  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  pleadings  by  Santji,  he  did  not  find  it  possible  to  accede  to 
his  request  for  the  creation  of  a  Punjabi  Suba.  He,  however,  said  that  he  was 
always  prepared  to  meet  Santji  and  to  have  further  talks  with  him.  His  approach 
in  the  matter  had  always  been  that  any  important  issue  on  which  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  two  parties  should  be  resolved  by  negotiations. 


127.  To  C.  Subramaniam:  Punjab  Serious  but  Calm300 

26th  August  1961 

My  dear  Subramaniam, 

Your  letter  of  25th  August  about  the  Punjab.  You  will  have  already  learnt  of  the 
latest  developments.  We  have  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  these 
matters,  but  we  felt  that  we  could  not  agree  to  the  Punjabi  Suba  or  anything 
like  it  and  should  rather  face  the  consequences. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  now  what  the  consequences  might  be.  They  may  be 
serious  or  they  might  not  be  as  serious  as  some  people  imagine.  The  present 
situation  is  that  there  is  very  little  excitement  in  the  Punjab  over  these 
developments.  The  rural  areas  are  singularly  free  from  it.  But,  of  course,  one 
can  never  say  what  emotional  reactions  might  take  place  later. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


300.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Education,  Madras. 
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128.  To  R.K.  Khadilkar:  No  Concession  on 
Punjabi  Suba301 


August  27,  1961 


My  dear  Khadilkar, 

Your  letter  of  the  27th  August.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  take  the  kind  of  step 
you  have  suggested  now.  I  propose  to  make  a  statement  in  Parliament  tomorrow. 
Of  course,  we  should  appeal  to  Master  Tara  Singh  and  the  others  to  give  up 
their  fast.  But  to  give  them  any  assurance  which  even  indirectly  hints  at  a 
consideration  of  the  Punjabi  Suba  demand  would  be  unwise  and  harmful. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


129.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  On  Talks  with  Fateh  Singh302 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr 
Speaker,303  Sir,  a  few  days  ago,  I  placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House  copies  of 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between  me  and  Master  Tara  Singh  and 
Sant  Fateh  Singh.  This  correspondence  began  with  a  letter  which  I  had  addressed 
to  Master  Tara  Singh  on  August  10,  1961  appealing  to  him  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  a  fast  which  he  had  previously  announced  and  which  was  to  begin  on  the 
15th  August.  The  copies  of  the  letters  that  I  placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
ended  with  a  letter  from  me  dated  August  23  addressed  to  Shri  Fateh  Singhji.304 

On  that  very  day,  namely  August  23,  Sant  Fateh  Singh  came  to  Delhi  and 
met  me  in  the  evening.  We  also  met  on  the  24th  and  25th  August.  Sant  Fateh 
Singh  was  accompanied  during  these  talks  by  Sardar  Gurnam  Singh.  These 
talks  were  frank  and  friendly,  but  they  did  not  lead  to  any  agreement.  Sant 
Fateh  Singh  thereafter,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  August,  returned  to  Amritsar. 


301.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Independent,  from  Bombay  State;  address:  44  C  North  Avenue, 
New  Delhi. 

302.  Statement,  28  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57,  21  August  -  1 
September  1961,  cols  5191-5197. 

303.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

304.  For  Nehru's  correspondence  and  talks  with  Tara  Singh  and  Fateh  Singh  from  10  August 
1961,  see  SWJN/SS/70:  items  163-164  and  167;  appendices  58  and  65;  in  this  volume 
SWJN/SS/71:  items  120  and  123-126;  appendices  7-9. 
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Meanwhile,  the  fast  which  Master  Tara  Singh  had  commenced  on  the  1 5th 
August  continued  and  is  still  continuing.  Other  fasts  were  started  in  opposition 
to  Master  Tara  Singh’s  fast  by  Swami  Rameshwaranand305  in  Delhi  and  Shri 
Surya  Dev306  in  Amritsar. 

Government  have  been  much  concerned  about  these  fasts  and  have  made 
repeated  requests  for  their  discontinuance.  But  all  the  efforts  of  Government 
have  thus  far  not  succeeded  in  this  matter. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  talks  with  Sant  Fateh  Singh  and  Sardar  Gurnam 
Singh,  stress  was  laid  by  them  on  what  has  been  referred  to  as  a  Punjabi  Suba, 
that  is,  a  partition  of  the  state  of  the  Punjab  as  it  is  today  so  as  to  separate  the 
purely  Punjabi-speaking  area  which  should  be  made  into  a  new  separate  State. 
I  was  unable  to  agree  to  this  proposal  because  it  seemed  to  me  harmful  both  in 
principle  and  in  its  application.  Further,  any  such  demand  based  on  the  coercion 
exercised  by  a  fast  appeared  to  be  an  undesirable  and  harmful  method  opposed 
to  the  normal  concepts  of  democracy  and  parliamentary  procedure.  Such  a 
method  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  democratic  procedures  in 
the  country  and  would  lead  to  other  grave  and  difficult  problems. 

On  the  merits  of  the  proposed  Punjabi  Suba,  I  pointed  out  that  in  so  far  as 
the  question  of  language  was  concerned,  and  more  particularly  the  advancement 
of  the  Punjabi  language,  there  should  be  no  dispute  or  argument  now.  A  great 
deal  had  been  done  to  further  the  Punjabi  language  both  in  education  and  in 
administration  up  to  a  certain  level.  And,  as  opportunities  arose,  more  could  be 
done.  In  fact,  a  settlement  arrived  at  some  years  ago  to  divide  the  Punjab  into 
two  regions,  namely  the  Punjabi  region  and  the  Hindi  region,  had  already  resulted 
in  full  protection  being  given  to  the  Punjabi  language. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  based  on  the  regional  formula  was  arrived  at, 
there  was  some  delay  in  giving  effect  to  it  because  it  involved  the  training  of 
many  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  Punjabi  language  so  that  they  could  undertake 
education  in  the  elementary  stages  in  Punjabi.  These  teachers  were  called  upon 
to  learn  both  Hindi  and  Punjabi.  As  this  training  proceeded,  a  changeover  took 
place  in  the  medium  of  instruction  in  these  regions.  In  addition  to  the  proposals 
made  in  the  regional  formula  for  the  advancement  of  Punjabi,  other  steps  have 
also  been  taken  with  that  end  in  view.  It  has  also  been  decided  to  start  a  University 
for  the  Punjabi  language. 

Thus,  in  so  far  as  the  Punjabi  language  is  concerned,  everything  that  has 
been  asked  for  has  been  conceded  and  full  opportunities  have  been  provided 
for  the  growth  of  that  language.  The  question,  therefore,  of  demanding  a  Punjabi 

305.  Of  the  Punjab  Hindi  Raksha  Samiti,  see  item  121,  fn  273.  See  also  SWJN/S  S/7  0/item  165. 

306.  Yogiraj  Surya  Dev,  see  item  4,  fn  42. 
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Suba  in  order  to  give  facilities  to  the  Punjabi  language  does  not  arise.  The 
demand  for  a  Punjabi  Suba  thus  can  only  be  considered  as  a  communal  demand, 
even  though  it  is  given  a  linguistic  base.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  proposal  which  basically  was  communal  would  be  wrong  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  a  State. 

Apart  from  this,  any  division  of  the  Punjab  as  it  is  would  be  very  harmful 
to  all  the  people  there  and  come  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  Punjab.  The 
Punjab,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  Indian  States,  and 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  people  there  is  the  highest  in  India.  It  is  an  economic 
unit,  and  to  break  this  up  would  necessarily  injure  its  developing  economy  and 
progress.  At  any  time  this  would  be  undesirable.  At  the  present  moment,  when 
the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  has  just  begun,  it  would  be  a  blow  to  the  State  from 
which  it  would  take  many  years  to  recover. 

A  state  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  Punjabi  Suba  would  be  one  of 
the  smallest  in  India  and  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  it  would  be  easily  viable. 

The  Punjab  as  a  province  was  formed  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  suffered 
greatly  from  its  partition  at  the  time  of  India  attaining  independence.  It  has,  by 
the  courage  and  hard  work  of  its  people,  succeeded  in  largely  overcoming  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  Partition.  Another  partition  now  would  cause  it  deep 
injury. 

Apart  from  the  economic  aspect,  the  Punjab,  as  it  has  grown,  has  formed 
a  definite  social  and  linguistic  unit.  The  dominant  language  of  the  whole  State 
has  been  and  is  Punjabi  though  in  certain  parts  of  it  Hindi  is  the  mother  tongue. 
It  has  developed  a  certain  linguistic  and  social  culture  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Punjab  and  which  distinguishes  Punjabis,  whether  they  are  Hindus  or  Sikhs  or 
from  whatever  part  of  the  State  they  may  come.  In  effect,  it  is  a  Punjabi¬ 
speaking  State  with  certain  areas  where  Hindi  is  the  language  of  minority  groups. 
Hindi  is,  of  course,  as  laid  down  in  the  Constitution,  also  the  all-India  language 
for  official  purposes.  Most  people  in  the  Punjab  understand  both  Hindi  and 
Punjabi.  There  are  innumerable  families  in  the  Punjab  some  of  whose  members 
are  Sikh  and  some  Hindu.  In  fact,  except  for  fairly  recent  communal 
developments,  the  Punjab  has  been  a  more  integrated  State  than  almost  any 
other  State  in  India.  To  split  it  up  and  break  this  integration  would  be  a  tragedy, 
from  both  the  social  and  the  economic  points  of  view.  Linguistically,  Punjabi 
would  suffer.  The  Sikhs  especially  would  be  sufferers  because  their  wide 
outlook,  which  has  taken  them  to  all  parts  of  India  where  they  have  made  good 
and  succeeded  in  their  activities,  may,  to  some  extent,  be  replaced  by  a  narrower 
outlook. 

For  all  these  and  many  other  reasons,  I  pleaded  with  Sant  Fateh  Singh,  and 
previously  with  Master  Tara  Singh,  that  their  proposal  to  partition  the  Punjab 
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again  was  harmful  for  the  country,  for  the  Punjab  and  more  especially  for  the 
Sikhs. 

If,  however,  anything  further  had  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  advancement 
of  Punjabi,  we  were  perfectly  prepared  to  consider  it.  As  far  as  I  could  see, 
nothing  further  could  be  done  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view  for  the  furtherance 
of  Punjabi,  which  could  not  be  done  in  existing  circumstances. 

If  the  regional  formula  was  not  wholly  satisfactory,  this  matter  could  be 
examined  fully  so  as  to  make  its  working  smoother  and  more  effective;  if  it 
was  thought  necessary,  some  additional  powers  could  be  given  to  the  regional 
committees. 

It  was  suggested  by  Sant  Fateh  Singh  that  the  regional  committees  should 
be  given  powers  of  legislation  and  converted  into  some  kind  of  sub-legislatures. 
I  was  unable  to  agree  to  this  as  it  was  not  only  not  in  keeping  with  our 
Constitution  but  would  produce  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  in  the  Punjab 
with  three  legislatures  functioning  there. 

It  was  stated  that  the  regional  formula  had  not  worked  and  was  practically 
dead.  On  enquiry  I  found  that  this  was  satisfactory  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  its 
recommendations  had  been  accepted  by  the  Punjab  Assembly.  But  I  made  it 
clear  that  I  was  fully  prepared  to  have  this  matter  examined  by  representatives 
of  the  regions  and  the  Punjab  Government  so  that  its  working  could  be  improved. 

It  had  been  repeatedly  said  that  there  was  discrimination  against  the  Sikhs, 
though  instances  of  this  had  not  been  pointed  out.  I  suggested,  however,  that  if 
there  was  any  such  apprehension,  a  high  level  enquiry  could  be  made  into  this 
matter  to  find  out  if  there  had  been  any  such  discrimination. 

To  my  deep  regret,  the  proposals  I  made  were  not  acceptable  to  Sant 
Fateh  Singh,  and  he  insisted  on  the  Punjabi  Suba  or,  in  the  alternative,  of  [sic] 
the  regions  having  special  legislatures  of  their  own.  I  could  not  accept  either  of 
these  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  already.  I  pleaded  with  Sant  Fateh  Singh  to 
induce  Master  Tara  Singh  to  give  up  his  fast,  because  whatever  the  result  of  it, 
this  could  do  no  good  and  it  was  a  wrong  method.  Wrong  means  could  not  lead 
to  right  results.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  future  of  the  Punjab  would  be  dark 
if  there  was  conflict  and  tension  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs  of  the 
Punjab.  It  was  only  on  the  basis  of  mutual  goodwill  and  co-operation  that  the 
Punjab  could  make  the  progress  which  was  its  due  and  for  which  it  was  so 
eminently  fitted.  Any  further  partition  would  inevitably  create  a  great  deal  of  ill 
will  and  conflict.  It  may  even  break  up  many  families.  In  search  of  something 
which  seemed  to  me  trivial  and  even  harmful,  we  would  lose  the  precious 
heritage  which  is  common  to  all  Punjabis,  whether  they  are  Hindus  or  Sikhs  or 
Muslims. 

I  deeply  regret  my  failure  to  convince  Sant  Fateh  Singh.  The  unfortunate 
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result  is  that  Master  Tara  Singh’s  fast  is  still  continuing,  and  so  also  the  fasts  of 
Swami  Rameshwaranand  and  Shri  Surya  Dev.307 

The  future  of  the  Punjab  is  important  not  merely  for  one  group  but  for 
every  Punjabi  and  indeed  for  the  whole  country.  Many  people,  both  Sikhs  and 
Hindus,  have  tried  their  utmost  to  induce  Master  Tara  Singh  and  others  to  end 
their  fasts  and  thus  produce  a  climate  when  problems  can  be  considered  calmly 
and  through  democratic  processes.  Unfortunately  they  have  thus  far  not 
succeeded. 

The  argument  that  linguistic  provinces  have  been  accepted  elsewhere  but 
not  in  the  Punjab  is  not  valid.  No  State  in  India  is  wholly  unilingual.  The  Punjab 
is  more  homogeneous  and  integrated  than  many  other  States  in  India.  Even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  language,  Punjabi  is  the  dominant  language.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  languages  of  minority  groups  as  elsewhere. 
Even  if  the  broad  principle  of  linguistic  provinces  is  accepted,  it  is  impossible 
and  sometimes  very  harmful  to  carry  it  to  extreme  limits.  Indeed  this  is  not 
possible  without  breaking  up  India  into  numerous  small  bits.  I  would  even  say 
that  the  Punjab  as  it  [sic]  represents  linguistically  a  homogenous  area  with 
certainly  some  linguistic  minority  groups.  Any  artificial  division  would  leave 
large  numbers  of  persons  on  either  side  whose  sympathies  would  be  for  the 
other  side.  Thus  an  element  of  friction  would  be  created  and  this  would  continue 
and  prevent  harmonious  and  co-operative  working.  To  partition  the  existing 
State  would  not  only  be  a  break  with  history  and  tradition,  but  would  cause 
deep  injury  to  the  economy  of  the  state  and  the  lives  of  the  brave  people  who 
live  there. 

I  would  again  earnestly  request  Master  Tara  Singh  to  give  up  his  fast.  The 
suggestions  I  have  made  above  about  an  enquiry  into  the  working  of  the  regional 
formula  holds.  So  also  the  enquiry,  if  considered  necessary,  into  the  charge 
that  there  has  been  discrimination. 


307.  Swami  Rameshwaranand  ended  his  fast  on  3 1  August.  The  Statesman ,  1  September  1961. 
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130.  To  R.S.  Panjhazari:  Delegation  to  Tara  Singh308 


August  28,  1961 


My  dear  Panjhazari, 

Your  letter  of  August  28th.  I  am  partly  inclined  to  agree  with  you  about  the  visit 
of  a  delegation  to  Master  Tara  Singh.309  But  when  some  members  suggested 
this  to  me,  I  told  them  that  I  had  no  objection  if  they  felt  that  way.  The  main 
point  is  that  whatever  Congress  members  say  in  Parliament  or  outside  must  be 
in  full  keeping  with  the  statement  1  made  today.310  They  should  not  weaken  that 
statement  in  any  way. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


131.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Provocative  News  Items311 

August  28,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

You  must  have  seen  the  statement  I  made  today  in  Parliament.312  However,  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  it. 

I  told  you  last  night  on  the  telephone  about  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala’s  visit  to 
me. 313  He  was  very  upset  indeed  and  quite  angry  with  you  for  your  interview 
with  the  Times  of  India  in  which  you  spoke  about  him.314 1  think  that  you  were 
unwise  in  saying  what  you  did.  It  is  never  desirable  to  make  fun  of  or  run 
down  people.  The  Maharaja  is  now  convinced  that  you  are  following  a  deliberate 
policy  to  denigrate  him.315 


308.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  PEPSU;  address:  81  South  Avenue,  New 
Delhi. 

309.  Panjhazari  had  strongly  objected  to  their  going  after  Nehru's  statement  in  the  Lok  Sabha 
on  28  August  1961,  see  item  132. 

310.  See  item  129. 

311.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

312.  Item  129. 

313.  Yadavendra  Singh,  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  met  Nehru  on  27  August  1961 . 

3 1 4.  At  a  press  conference  in  Chandigarh  on  26  August,  Kairon  rejected  mediation  by  Yadavendra 
Singh,  denying  their  value  and  their  tendency  to  aggravate  matters.  See  The  Times  of 
India ,  27  August  1961,  p.  1. 

315.  For  Nehru's  approval  of  Kairon’s  further  action,  see  item  132. 
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This  morning  I  found  many  Members  of  Parliament  referring  to  two  items 
of  news  in  the  papers  today.  One  was  about  warrants  being  issued  against 
Master  Tara  Singh  etc.,  but  it  was  added  that  these  would  not  be  used.316 
Secondly  there  was  something  said  about  arms  etc.  being  collected  in  Gurdwaras. 
There  was  nothing  much  in  these  statements,  but  many  people  are  so  worked 
up  at  present  that  they  examine  everything  with  particular  care.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  these  two  items  of  news  at  this  particular  moment  were  not  only 
unfortunate,  but  rather  provocative,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  rub  this  in 
just  now. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  avoided  for  the  present  any  references 
of  this  kind. 

Tomorrow  there  is  going  to  be  a  debate  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  the  Punjab 
situation.117  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  this  debate,  but  I  could  not  say  no  when 
Speaker318  asked  me.  Day  after  tomorrow  there  will  be  a  shorter  debate  in  the 
Rajya  Sabha. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


316.  The  Amritsar  city  magistrate  had  issued  warrants  of  arrests  against  Tara  Singh,  Fateh 
Singh  and  other  Akali  leaders  for  inflammatory  speeches,  and  against  Tara  Singh  and 
Yogiraj  Surya  Dev  “for  alleged  attempts  to  commit  suicide'’  by  undertaking  fasts  unto 
death.  Warrants  in  both  cases  could  not  be  executed.  It  was  reported  that,  “According  to 
a  clearly  defined  policy  of  the  Government  the  police  do  not  enter  temples  but  maintain 
law  and  order.”  The  Times  of  India,  28  August  1961,  p.  7. 

317.  See  item  133. 

318.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 
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132.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Statement  on 
Yadavendra  Singh319 


August  29,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  28. 

I  think  you  have  done  the  right  thing  to  have  made  a  statement  about  the 
Maharaja  of  Patiala.320 

In  all  such  matters  it  is  better  to  end  on  the  side  of  pleasing  people,  even 
one’s  adversaries  and  opponents,  rather  than  on  the  other  side.321  To  adhere  to 
a  certain  policy  is  one  thing,  but  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  not  to  run  down  the 
opponent  but  make  him  feel  that  he  is  himself  not  acting  rightly.  That  is  the 
lesson  I  learnt  from  Gandhiji  and  my  faith  in  it  has  been  confirmed  repeatedly. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  Dewan  Chaman  Lall322  came  to  me  and  said  that  some 
MPs,  four  or  five,  were  thinking  of  going  to  Amritsar  to  appeal  to  Master  Tara 
Singh  to  give  up  his  fast  in  view  of  my  statement  in  the  House.  I  told  him  that 
I  did  not  think  this  would  produce  any  results,  but  if  any  person  wanted  to  go 
there  I  had  no  objection.  Subsequently,  one  or  two  persons  who  had  been 
asked  to  go  did  not  agree  to  do  so.  I  think  three  of  them  went — all  Members  of 
the  Rajya  Sabha.323  The  Lok  Sabha  Members  were  anxious  to  be  here  today  for 
the  Debate.324  What  Chaman  Lall  and  others  have  said  after  going  to  Amritsar, 
I  do  not  know.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  your  message  on  the  telephone 
that  they  have  given  it  out  that  I  had  sent  them.  That,  of  course,  is  not  true. 
Indeed  my  own  personal  opinion  was  that  they  should  not  go.  But,  in  such 
matters,  I  always  incline  towards  not  preventing  people  from  doing  what  they 
want  to  do.  Anyhow,  I  did  not  think  it  could  do  any  harm,  so  I  told  them  that 
they  could  go,  but  it  was  wrong  of  them  to  use  my  name  in  this  connection. 


319.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

320.  Kairon  spoke  to  the  press  about  Yadavendra  Singh’s  efforts  to  work  out  a  settlement 
thus:  “The  Maharaja  is  doing  useful  work.  I  hope  he  will  succeed  ....  My  observations 
made  yesterday  with  regard  to  the  role  of  mediators  were  of  a  general  nature.  There  was 
no  question  of  naming  any  mediator  in  particular,  least  of  all,  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala.” 
The  Tribune ,  29  August  1961,  p.l. 

32 1 .  Referring  to  Kairon’s  previous  statement  on  Yadavendra  Singh,  see  item  131. 

322.  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Punjab. 

323.  Savitry  Nigam,  Secretary  of  the  CPP;  Chaman  Lall;  and  Mirza  Abdul  Rashid  of  the 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  National  Conference. 

324.  Item  133. 
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I  might  mention  that  Panjhazari325  wrote  to  me  about  this  and  expressed  his 
strong  opinion  that  the  MPs  should  not  go  to  Amritsar  after  the  statement  I  had 
made.326 

This  afternoon  there  is  going  to  be  a  Debate  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  my 
statement  about  the  Punjab.  Tomorrow  afternoon  there  will  be  a  briefer  Debate 
in  the  Rajya  Sabha.327  I  do  not  welcome  the  idea  of  these  debates  at  all  but 
when  some  Members  of  the  Opposition  demanded  it  and  the  Speaker328  was  in 
its  favour,  I  could  not  refuse  such  a  debate. 

As  you  know,  I  am  going  away  tomorrow  evening.  You  will,  I  hope,  keep 
in  touch  with  Lai  Bahadurji,  especially  in  my  absence.  If  any  matter  requires 
our  Cabinet  consideration,  he  will  refer  it  to  them;  otherwise  he  will  give  you 
such  advice  as  he  considers  fit.329 


Yours  sincerely 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


133.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  On  Nehru’s  Statement  on 
Punjabi  Suba330 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Deputy  Speaker,331  Sir,  yesterday  in  the  forenoon  I  made 
a  statement  in  this  House  about  recent  developments  in  regard  to  the  Punjab 
situation.332  I  welcome  this  discussion  in  the  House  on  that  statement  and 
surrounding  facts.  I  shall  frankly  say  that  at  first  I  was  not  very  anxious  to 
have  a  prolonged  discussion  here  because  behind  these  facts  lie  other  facts  and 
I  was  simply  afraid  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  some  hon.  Members 
may  say  something  which  might  hurt  others  and  hurt  not  only  people  here  but 
also  hurt  people  outside.  Because,  this  subject  has  drawn  a  great  deal  of 
attention — and  rightly  so — not  only  in  Punjab  where  it  was  inevitable,  but 


325.  R.S.  Panjhazari,  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  PEPSU. 

326.  Nehru’s  response  to  R.S.  Panjhazari,  item  130. 

327.  Item  136. 

328.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

329.  See  instructions  to  Vishnu  Sahay,  the  Cabinet  Secretary,  item  182. 

330.  Debate,  29  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57,  21  August  -  1 
September  1961,  cols  5675-5698. 

331.  Hukam  Singh. 

332.  Item  129. 
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elsewhere  also,  and  it  has  to  be  tackled  with  some  care  because,  whether  we 
want  to  or  not,  it  cannot  be  easily  dealt  with  by  reason  and  logic  alone.  There 
is  a  tremendous  deal  of  sentiment,  even  passion,  attached  to  it,  as  it  does  when 
large  numbers  of  people  are  moved  by  anything.  And  when  passions  are  excited, 
then  words  have  to  be  chosen  with  some  care  lest  they  may  further  increase 
those  passions  and  cause  hurt  to  people,  though  it  does  not  help  in  the  solution 
of  any  problem. 

Now,  Sir,  in  my  statement  yesterday,  I  stated  briefly,  I  hope  concisely, 
some  of  the  reasons  that  were  before  me  in  rejecting  the  request  or  demand  for 
a  further  division  of  the  Punjab  in  the  name  of  Punjabi  Suba.  This  subject,  in  a 
sense,  has  been  before  us  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  hon.  Members  have 
gone  back  to  pre-Independence  days.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  past  history. 
It  was  before  us  about  five  years  ago,  just  before  the  last  general  elections 
came  up  and,  as  a  result,  something  happened  later,  the  regional  formula  was 
devised,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It  has  been  intimately  before  me,  occupying 
my  mind  almost  daily  for  the  last  year  or  eleven  months  or  so.  I  have  given  to 
it  such  thought  as  I  was  capable  of  doing.  I  have  naturally  been  constantly 
consulting  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Central  Government,  in  the  Punjab 
Government  and  our  other  important  colleagues  from  other  parts  of  India.  So, 
whatever  has  been  done,  has  been  done  after  the  closest  consultation  and  a 
great  deal  of  thought  had  been  given  to  it  not  only  because  there  were  some 
principles  involved  but  even  more,  as  one  must,  because  we  had  to  think  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  every  decision  that  we  might  take.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  some  hon.  Members  opposite  to  talk  of  high  principles.  I  am  prepared  to 
discuss  those  high  principles  with  them  in  so  far  as  they  might  apply,  but 
whatever  principle  you  may  follow,  you  have  to  think  of  the  consequences  of 
that  when  you  have  to  deal  with  human  beings,  large  numbers  of  human  beings, 
who  could  be  roused  to  passion.  So,  we  have  thought  of  the  consequences  a 
great  deal  and  the  decisions  we  arrive  at  are  after  giving  thought  to  every 
possible  consequence.  I  cannot  talk  of  the  distant  future  but  I  cannot  see  myself 
any  possibility  arising,  any  consequence  arising,  which  will  make  us  change 
this  decision. 

Now,  Sir,  we  have  been  discussing  this  matter  here  and  sometimes  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  was  a  little  excitement  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  I 
am  not  complaining  of  that.  But  there  is  a  rather  interesting  fact  emerging  from 
this  discussion  here:  that  out  of,  I  think,  fourteen  hon.  Members  who  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  three  hon.  Members  gave  their  support  to  the  principle 
of  the  formation  of  the  Punjabi  Suba.  They  had  of  course  every  right  to  express 
their  opinion.  But  it  is  still  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  hundreds  of  hon. 
Members  present  here,  no  Member  coming  from  Punjab  or  near  Punjab,  any 
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neighbouring  province  or  State,  no  Sikh  or  semi-Sikh,  has  supported  this 
demand  for  a  Punjabi  Suba.  In  fact,  they  have  objected  to  it  strongly  for  various 
reasons,  which  they  gave.  Those  who  supported  this  demand — they  had  every 
right  to  do  so  and  I  do  not  challenge  them — nevertheless  came  from  places  far 
away  from  the  Punjab.  I  say  so  because  this  indicates  to  me  that  their  knowledge 
of  what  Punjab  is  and  what  is  happening  there  appears  to  be  very,  very  limited. 
It  is  not  an  intimate  knowledge,  which  does  not  come  from  reading  newspapers 
or  reading  long  theses  or  books,  but  a  knowledge,  which  comes  from  the 
contact  with  the  people  so  that  you  have  your  hands  on  their  pulse  and  know 
what  is  passing  in  their  minds.  Otherwise,  you  live  in  a  kind  of  rarefied 
atmosphere  where  you  think  you  are  following  a  certain  principle,  which  has 
no  bearing  on  the  aspect,  whether  it  applies  to  the  circumstances  there  or  not. 
It  is  I  think  important  to  note  that  everyone  connected  with  the  Punjab  or  with 
the  Sikhs,  has — whoever  has  spoken — given  strong  support  to  the  policy  which 
the  Government  have  adopted  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Rajendra  Singh:333  A  whip  has  been  issued. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  But  some  people  are  in  the  habit  of  going  wrong  even  without 
the  whip.  That  is  more  unfortunate.  However,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whip.  If 
voting  comes,  hon.  Members  will  vote.  But  no  whip  has  been  issued  for  people 
to  speak  in  a  particular  way  and  even  when  issued  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  unless 
one  has  some  feeling  and  some  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

After  all,  this  issue  in  the  Punjab  today  is  a  big  issue  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  all  India  and,  of  course,  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  right  that  we  consider 
every  aspect  of  it  and  the  possible  consequences  that  may  flow  from  any  step 
that  we  might  take.  I  have  welcomed  hon.  Members  who  have  expressed  their 
disapproval  of  Government's  policy  in  this  matter.  I  had  hoped,  however,  that 
in  the  speeches  they  delivered  they  would  point  out  logically,  reasonably,  the 
arguments  against  that  step.  I  am  sorry  to  say — and  I  regret— that  though 
what  has  been  said  has  been  said  with  force  no  doubt,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
even  grasp  a  point  of  reason  or  logic  there. 

They  have  started  with  false  analogies,  saying,  “We  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  linguistic  provinces;  we  have  applied  it  in  spite  of  difficulties  and 
trouble  in  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat  and  even  in  Nagaland  and  so  on;  and  therefore 
why  not  apply  it  here?”  That  is  completely  a  false  analogy.  I  am  not  going  into 
past  history  about  the  principle  of  linguistic  provinces.  It  is  true  we  accepted  it 


333.  PSP,  from  Chapra,  Bihar. 
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and  we  in  the  Congress  accepted  it  forty  years  ago,  in  the  early  twenties,  and 
we  accepted  it  for  a  very  good  reason,  which  reason  applies  today  also,  not  in 
the  administrative  sense,  but  because  we  felt — who  was  I  then?  For  I  was  a 
young  man — our  elders  felt  that  it  was  essential  for  us  to  function  in  the  language 
of  the  people.  That  was  the  object,  whether  it  is  education  or  whether  it  is  our 
public  conferences  and  congresses  or  other  things.  That  was  the  motive.  We 
wanted  to  reach  the  people  and  get  out  of  that  organisation,  whether  it  was  the 
National  Congress  or  the  old  Liberal  League,  which  confined  itself  to  speaking 
in  English,  to  people  who  understood  or  sometimes  even  did  not  understand 
English  but  who  appeared  in  frock  coats  and  top  hats  and  the  rest.  That  was 
the  big  revolution  that  came  to  India  through  Gandhiji  forty  years  ago  or  more. 
As  a  result,  we  attached  importance  to  this  language  question  and  therefore, 
we  said  that  linguistic  areas  would  be  able  to  develop  more.  Nobody  then 
thought  in  terms  of  power  politics.  It  was  the  approach  to  the  people 
educationally  and  administratively  in  the  language  of  the  people,  so  that  they 
might  know  what  is  happening  and  they  might  associate  themselves  with  it. 
There  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  break  from  the  English  Raj  or  the  British  Raj, 
where  some  Englishmen  and  some  Indians  speaking  the  English  language,  writing 
the  English  language,  were  functioning,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 
You  can  understand  very  well,  it  was  not  particularly  easy  for  me  in  those  days 
even  to  speak  with  great  fluency  before  large  audiences,  but  I  compelled  myself 
to  do  that  because  of  this  conviction.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  linguistic 
idea. 

In  1921  I  think,  or  may  be  1922,  because  of  this,  the  Andhra  Province  as 
a  linguistic  area  was  accepted  by  the  Congress  not  today,  not  because  of  that 
gentleman’s  fast,334  but  in  1921  it  was  accepted.335  In  the  Congress  constitution, 
it  was  made  into  a  separate  province.  So,  it  was  an  old  idea.  I  cannot  go  into  all 
these  details.  We  may  have  gone  wrong  here  and  there  and  taken  some  wrong 
steps,  but  as  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  Andhra  Province  was  concerned,  it 
had  been  decided  in  1921. 


334.  Potti  Sriramulu,  who  fasted  and  died,  in  1953,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  States 
Reorganisation  Commission,  and  the  eventual  formation  of  linguistic  States.  See  Report 
of  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission  (New  Delhi:  1955),  p.  18. 

335.  An  Andhra  linguistic  province  or  circle  was  accepted  at  the  Calcutta  Congress  session  in 
1917,  but  the  general  principle  of  linguistic  provinces  was  adopted  only  in  1920  at  the 
Nagpur  Congress.  See  B.  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya,  The  History  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  (1885-1935)  (n.p.:  Congress  Working  Committee,  1935),  p.  93;  see  also  Report 
of  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission  (New  Delhi:  1955),  p.  13. 
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But  the  difficulty  came  because  of  a  dispute  about  the  city  of  Madras, 
which  both  the  Tamil  area  and  the  Andhra  area  claimed.  All  that  we  could  say 
was,  “You  settle  this  difficulty;  we  cannot  compel  you.  We  have  no  power  to 
hand  over  Madras  to  Tamil  area  or  Andhra  area.  You  come  to  an  agreement.”  It 
was  about  that  time  that  that  gentleman  started  the  fast.  It  so  happened — it  was 
a  curious  coincidence — that  just  before  the  fast,  an  agreement  was  practically 
arrived  at  between  the  Andhra  leaders  and  the  Tamil  leaders  and  our  difficulties 
were  removed.  They  were  working  it  out  in  detail  and  this  fast  occurred.  Even 
before  the  unfortunate  tragic  death  of  that  gentleman. 

Some  Hon.  Members:  Potti  Sriramulu. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  ...  the  question  was  decided.  It  was  not  decided — I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear — because  of  the  fast;  in  fact,  that  fast  rather  came  in 
the  way  of  a  decision.  The  decision  had  been  taken  previously  and  when  the 
Madras  question  was  solved,  the  only  thing  that  remained  was  the  detailed 
working  out.  That  was  taking  place  and  that  fast  came  in  the  way  of  it,  of 
course  not  ultimately,  because  we  had  decided  it. 

Take  this  question  of  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  Some  hon.  Members’  memories  are  short.  That  is  a  tragic  episode. 
Maybe  we  are  guilty  of  it;  maybe  some  of  us  are  and  the  Government  is  guilty 
of  it.  I  want  to  remind  this  House  that  the  Government’s  decision  in  regard  to 
the  problem  of  the  Bombay  State  was  this.  We  drafted  a  Bill  and  it  was  actually 
introduced  which  actually  said  that  there  should  be  three  States — the  Maharashtra 
State,  the  Gujarat  State  and  the  city  of  Bombay  State.  That  was  the  bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Government;  that  was  our  decision. 

Some  Members  of  this  House — many  of  them — were  not  quite  happy  with 
this.  Almost  at  the  last  moment,  I  got  a  memorandum  signed  by,  I  think,  272 
Members  of  this  House.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Asoka  Mehta  took  the 
initiative  for  that  memorandum  and  others  agreed.  In  fact,  every  group  in  this 
House  signed  it,  excepting  I  think  the  Communist  Party.  272  was  a  large  number. 
When  I  got  that,  and  that  included,  please  remember,  the  Gujaratis,  the 
Maharashtrians  and  others  in  this  House — at  least  some  of  them — I  was  put  in 
a  state  of  quandary  because  we  had  decided  and  we  had  put  forward  a  Bill 
here.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  not  very  happy  with  that  Bill,  I  must  confess  it, 
and  when  272  Members  of  Parliament  of  all  parties  except  one  came  forward 
with  a  proposal  to  have  one  State  of  Gujarat,  Maharashtra,  and  Bombay  etc., 
all  together,  well,  in  my  heart  I  welcomed  the  idea.  I  welcomed  it  because  I 
thought  it  represented  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  House.  It  was  a 
false  judgment.  I  confess  that,  because  after  that  trouble  occurred  in  Gujarat 
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and  Maharashtra.  But  I  never  expected  that,  after  this  consensus  coming  in. 
Another  difficulty  arose,  because  this  sudden  change  in  Parliament  rather  upset 
the  people  who  did  not  understand  what  had  happened  here — people  in  Gujarat 
and  people  in  Maharashtra — and  trouble  came. 

My  whole  point  was,  originally  the  Government  had  decided  on  a 
Maharashtra  State,  a  Gujarat  State  and  a  City  of  Bombay  State.  Further,  the 
City  of  Bombay  was  kept  apart  on  the  understanding  that  later  if  it  chose  it 
could  join  the  Maharashtra  State.  The  idea  was  that  after  the  municipal 
corporation  elections  etc.,  if  the  majority  wanted  they  could  join  it.  At  that 
time,  we  did  not  want  to  push  it  and  we  were  not  quite  sure  of  it. 

I  merely  referred  to  it.  That  is  no  analogy  here.  As  everyone  knows, 
whatever  the  argument  there  was  about  the  City  of  Bombay,  in  the  whole  of 
Maharashtra,  it  was  a  homogeneous  unit  and  there  was  not  a  single  person  in 
Maharashtra  who  did  not  hold  to  that  opinion,  that  he  should  have  a  separate 
State.  Some  may  for  other  reasons  prefer  something  else,  but  they  were  all  in 
favour  of  that.  So  also,  Gujarat  was  a  homogeneous  unit.  There  was  no  question 
of  a  group  in  Maharashtra  being  wholly  opposed  to  that  or  a  group  in  Gujarat 
being  wholly  opposed  to  that. 

M.S.  Aney:336  Do  not  include  the  people  of  Vidarbha  also  in  that  statement. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  Aney  is  completely  right.  Vidarbha  or  a 
part  of  Vidarbha,  anyway,  had  always  put  forward  a  different  demand. 

However,  I  am  trying  to  explain  this  that  if  you  compare  that  with  this 
Punjab  issue  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  comparison  at  all.  There  is  no 
comparison  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
linguistics,  but  the  whole  of  Punjab,  whether  it  is  in  regard  to  language,  whether 
it  is  in  regard  to  the  ways  of  living,  whether  it  is  the  food  you  eat  and  so  many 
other  things,  it  is  a  unity — whether  it  is  Hindu  or  Sikh  or,  I  may  add  Muslim — 
now  there  are  not  many  Muslims  there.  There  are  not  those  differences  due  to 
religion  or  due  to  language,  which  you  find  elsewhere  in  India.  It  is  true. 

We  talk  so  much  about  language.  There  nobody  previously  talked  about 
language.  Punjabi  was  the  language — of  course,  in  Hariana  and  parts  of  it  Hindi 
was  the  dominant  language.  Punjabi  was  the  language  and  no  argument  ever 
arose.  The  argument  arose  recently  on  the  question  of  script.  That  is  the  only 
argument  there,  please  remember.  There  is  no  argument  about  the  spoken 
language  anywhere.  About  script,  yes.  What  script?  All  this  time  there  was 


336.  Independent,  from  Nagpur,  Bombay  State. 
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neither  Hindi  nor  Gurmukhi.  The  Persian  script  was  widely  used.  That  official 
script  was  the  popular  script,  that  was  the  script  taught  in  schools  there.  All 
our  friends,  the  leading  Akali  leaders,  if  I  may  say  so  with  great  respect,  if  they 
had  to  write  anything,  wrote  it  in  Urdu.  They  learned  that  script.  They  also 
wrote  Gurmukhi,  I  do  not  deny  that;  but  suppose  they  talked  to  me  and  took 
notes,  they  always  wrote  in  Urdu,  I  have  noticed  that.  Everybody  in  the  Punjab 
has  learnt  that  language  all  this  time.  But  poor  Urdu,  if  I  may  say  so,  was  not 
treated  very  well  in  the  Punjab  or  elsewhere — in  Delhi  or  in  UP.  It  is  a  different 
matter.  It  is  a  different  story.  Here  is  something,  which  was  in  common  use 
and  in  common  parlance.  Even  today,  I  believe,  the  newspapers,  both  of  the 
Akalis  and  of  the  Punjabi  Hindus  that  are  most  successful  are  in  the  Urdu 
language  and  Urdu  script.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing.  They  both  hit  each  other 
and  argue  against  each  other  out  in  the  Urdu  script  and  in  the  Urdu  language. 
This  is  their  heritage  in  the  Punjab.  It  is  somewhat  forcibly  being  pulled  out  of 
that  position,  that  groove  into  different  grooves  and  into  that  controversy. 
Anyhow,  script  apart,  this  language  is  not  only  the  dominant  language  of  the 
Punjab  but,  apart  from  the  Hariana  Pranth,  it  is  the  predominant,  the  most 
important  and  the  most  known  language.  No  doubt  about  it,  script  apart. 

When  I  say  it  is  a  dominant  language,  I  refer  to  it  rather  moderately.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  dominant  language,  I  would  say,  as  far  as  the  Punjabi 
homes  are  concerned.  It  may  vary  as  sometimes  dialects  vary.  But  every  man 
understands  it  just  as  a  very  large  number  of  people  understand  Hindi  too.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  not  very  great.  If  I  stay  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
Punjab,  I  begin  to  pick  it  up — I  mean  the  nuances  and  the  sounds  of  the  language. 
As  I  get  accustomed  to  them,  I  pick  it  up,  partly  because  in  childhood  I  was 
visiting  the  Punjab.  I  may  well  call  myself  half  a  Punjabi  ... 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:337  No,  no;  I  protest. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  ...  in  the  sense  that  my  mother338  came  from  Punjab.  She 
came  not  from  our  present  Punjab  but  from  what  is  Pakistan  Punjab,  from 
Lahore.  I  easily  pick  it  up.  I  am  sure  anybody  can  pick  it  up  easily.  It  is  partly 
Hindi — it  sounds  slightly  differently.  The  moment  you  get  hold  of  those  different 
sounds,  you  pick  it  up.  So,  really  and  essentially  Punjabi  and  Hindi  are  the 
common  languages  there  and  Punjabi  is  a  home  language  which  is  the  real  test. 
It  is  not  that  you  write  it  in  offices,  it  is  a  home  language  of  innumerable 
people. 

337.  Congress. 

338.  Swarup  Rani. 
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As  has  been  repeatedly  said  here,  in  the  Punjab  it  is  very  difficult  for  you  to 
divide  the  Sikh  from  the  Hindu.  There  are  innumerable  families  which  are  half- 
Hindu  and  half-Sikh.  The  Hindus  go  to  Gurdwaras  and  revere  the  Sikh  Gurus 
and  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  They  are  inter-woven  like  warp  and  woof  of  a 
garment.  What  troubles  me,  apart  from  these  arguments  and  principles,  is  that 
we  will  tear  that  garment  if  this  principle  comes  in  and  is  applied  in  this  way. 
We  talk  of  Punjabi  Suba  and  all  that,  but  if  you  separate  them,  you  will  tear  a 
finely  woven  tapestry  into  two  bits  and  spoil  it.  It  is  a  very  basic  thing. 
Unfortunately,  as  things  have  developed  that  is  the  danger. 

Sardar  Hukam  Singh  said  that  you  must  consider  the  position  as  it  is  today. 
Whatever  it  was  in  the  past  and  apart  from  the  past,  whatever  one’s  views  may 
be  in  the  present  it  has  become  almost  inevitable  that  if  any  such  thing  is  done 
in  the  present  circumstances  it  will  be  the  tearing  up  process  with  awful 
consequences.  That  is  the  consequence.  Shri  [N.G.]  Gorayj39  talked  about  the 
consequences.  No  doubt,  he  has  consequences  in  view,  thereby  perhaps  meaning 
some  civil  troubles,  rioting  and  all  that.  But  the  kind  of  consequences  I  have 
been  thinking  over  are  something  far  more  vital,  namely,  the  tearing  up  of  the 
integrated  community  into  two.  It  is  a  very  basic  and  a  terrible  thing.  That  is 
what  I  have  in  view  and  that  has  caused  me  concern.  That  is  why  I  have 
resisted  this  idea.  Hon.  Members  think  and  rightly — I  accept  that — that  I  am 
soft  and  give  in  to  pressures.  I  accept  that.  I  want  to  give  in  to  pressures 
wherever  I  can.  That  is,  I  want  to  win  over  people  to  my  side.  I  do  not  want  to 
stick  out  like  a  rigid  stick  which  cannot  bend.  [...]  I  hope,  not  in  matters  of 
principle,  I  hope,  not  in  matters  which  I  consider  important.  Otherwise,  I  am 
always  prepared  to  bend.  You  cannot  deal  with  this  country  without  flexibility 
and  trying  to  bend  and  trying  to  win  over  people. 

But,  with  all  my  desire  to  bend,  I  found  it  impossible  to  adapt  myself  to  this 
idea  of  tearing  up  this  woven  garment  of  Punjab  social  life.  Because,  it  means 
the  tearing  up  of  the  social  life  of  Punjab.  Perhaps,  this  question  has  arisen 
now  more  particularly  because,  unfortunately,  five  or  six  months  later,  elections 
are  coming.  I  attach  greater  importance  to  this  integration  of  the  Punjab  than  to 
the  general  elections  and  all  that.  What  is  the  good  of  winning  a  few  seats  this 
way  or  that  way  in  the  general  elections  if,  in  the  process,  you  tear  up  something 
which  has  been  wrought  through  the  ages?  Over  100  years  now,  this  State  of 
Punjab  or  the  Province  of  Punjab  is  continuing  and  has  developed  its  own  life, 
its  own  culture  and  its  own  language,  of  course,  superimposed  by  the  British 
Raj,  by  English,  by  Persian  and  all  that.  Nevertheless,  it  has  developed  in  the 
village,  in  the  town,  everywhere.  What  is  more,  wherever  a  Punjabi  goes,  a 

339.  PSP,  from  Poona,  Bombay  State. 
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Hindu  or  a  Sikh,  he  carries  that  with  him.  If  you  meet  them  in  London,  two 
Punjabis  will  always  talk  in  Punjabi.  If  you  meet  them  anywhere  else,  in  America, 
in  Singapore — they  have  gone  far  and  wide — they  have  got  the  Punjabiness 
with  them.  You  cannot  divide.  There  is  the  Sikh  Punjabi,  there  is  the  Hindu 
Punjabi.  It  is  a  good  thing.  Sometimes,  this  Punjabiness  is  slightly  irritating, 
because  they  stick  together  as  Punjabis.  That  is  a  good  thing  as  far  as  the 
Punjab  is  concerned.  All  this  would  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  thing  built 
through  the  ages.  I  think  it  is  very  serious.  Talking  vaguely  about  the  principle 
of  linguistic  states  and  all  that  simply  shows  that  they  have  no  conception  of 
what  Punjab  is.  It  is  a  linguistically  integrated  area,  as  integrated  as  any  part  of 
India,  socially  integrated,  by  habit,  by  custom,  by  living,  by  meeting,  in  every 
way  it  is  an  integrated  area.  You  want  to  break  it  up.  Really,  this  thing  shocks 
me. 

Reference  was  made  right  at  the  beginning  to  the  States  Reorganisation 
Commission's  report.  Shri  Goray  swept  it  aside  saying  that  it  is  dead  and  gone. 
It  may  be  dead  or  gone,  I  do  not  know.  The  whole  point  is  that  the  States 
Reorganisation  Commission  considered  this  matter  of  Punjab  before  passions 
had  been  roused  to  this  pitch  as  they  are  now.  They  had  some  pressure  as 
pressures  come;  nothing  very  much.  What  is  important  is  the  argument  that 
they  have  put  forward  calmly  after  full  discussion,  after  meeting  everybody 
there.  After  that  argument,  they  are  coming  to  this  firm  decision  that  any 
breaking  up  of  the  present  Punjab  is  undesirable  and  harmful  to  everybody. 
That  is  important.  Otherwise,  they  have  not  passed  a  decree,  which  binds  us. 
They  were  three  able  thinking  persons  who  enquired  into  this  matter  at  a  time 
when  pressures  were  not  so  great  from  any  side  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion. 
I  would  advise  hon.  Members,  if  they  have  a  little  time,  to  read  that  chapter.  It 
will  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  read.  Because,  it  is  a  very  reasoned  chapter 
showing  what  the  Punjab  is,  how  the  life  of  the  Punjabis,  of  the  Hindus,  of  the 
Sikhs  and  others  is  interlaced  and  intertwined.  You  cannot  separate  it.  That  is 
the  important  thing.  All  that  has  happened — not  merely  the  question  of  the 
Punjabi  Suba  now — unfortunately,  all  that  has  happened  in  the  last  few  years 
has  put  a  great  strain  on  that  unity  among  the  Punjab  people.  People  talk  about 
the  necessity  of  Hindu-Sikh  unity  and  all  that.  But,  the  fact  is  that  they  have 
been  behaving  otherwise.  I  do  not  wish  to  accuse  anybody.  But,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  both  the  Akali  party  on  the  one  side  and  certain  Hindu  organisations 
on  the  other  are  equally  guilty  of  putting  strain  on  this.  Both  of  them,  in  the 
name  of  language  or  something  else,  have  raised  slogans  and  roused  passions 
against  each  other,  which  has  been  very  painful.  And  this  has  ended  in,  and  this 
has  led  to,  this  present  position  of  this  demand,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  Punjabi 
Suba  and  an  equally  emphatic  and  strong  rejection  of  that  demand  by  the  others, 
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thus  creating  a  situation  that  whatever  the  principle  involved,  linguistic  or  other, 
you  cannot  do  it  today.  It  is  a  patent  fact;  you  cannot  do  it.  In  spite  of  what 
Shri  H.N.  Mukerjee’40  might  think  or  say  or  Shri  Goray  may  think  or  say,  you 
cannot  do  it,  I  mean  in  the  sense  that  you  cannot  do  it  without  creating  trouble 
everywhere  in  the  Punjab.  There  may  be  trouble  otherwise  too,  and  you  may 
balance  the  two  troubles.  That  is  a  different  matter.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
case  is  entirely  different  from  a  homogeneous  Maharashtra,  from  a  homogeneous 
Gujarat.  Here  is  a  place  where  every  family  is  hit,  or  many  families  are  hit.  Here 
is  a  place  where  every  village  is  hit,  where  you  do  not  have  a  homogeneous 
population;  you  have  got  a  homogeneous  Punjabi  population,  I  admit  that,  but 
I  include  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  in  that.  I  say,  from  that  point  of  view,  the 
Punjab  is  a  linguistic  area  as  good  as  any  in  India,  and  better  than  some  with 
certain  minority  languages;  like  minority  languages  [sic]  is  the  Hindi  language 
which  is  the  home  language  of  many  people  there  in  the  Hariana  Pranth.  I  admit 
that.  But,  broadly  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  is  a  linguistic  area  and  it 
follows  even  the  linguistic  principles  that  we  have  laid  down  as  closely  as  it 
can;  you  cannot  separate  every  village  or  every  family  like  that.  Apart  from 
that,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  socially  integrated  area,  which  is  far  more  deep, 
which  goes  down  deeper  into  the  people. 

So,  these  passions  have  been  roused.  Now,  at  this  stage,  apart  from  the 
other  reasons  at  any  stage,  at  this  stage,  to  try  to  do  this  is  to  invite  trouble.  I 
do  not  know,  if  a  Punjabi  Suba  was  formed,  I  certainly  would  not  like  to  be  in 
that  Punjabi  Suba,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  Minister  or  any  person  in  authority, 
because  he  will  have  to  face  the  opposition  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  population; 
in  terms  of  statistics,  it  may  be  45  per  cent;  or  it  may  be  more  or  it  may  be  a 
little  less.  How  could  he  function  with  45  per  cent  of  the  population  not  agreeing 
with  him,  mind  you,  not  on  the  question  of  language,  because  45  per  cent  itself 
would  be  speaking  Punjabi,  but  because  the  way  it  has  grown  up.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  it  has  grown  up,  not  as  a  linguistic  issue  but  as  a  communal 
issue;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  Because  it  has  grown  up  as  a  communal  issue, 
other  communities  take  objection.  And  they  oppose  it,  and  they  will  go  on 
opposing  it,  for  Punjabis  have  many  virtues,  but  they  are  a  very  quarrelsome 
people.  They  quarrel  amongst  themselves.  How  any  person,  any  thinking  person, 
whatever  his  original  views  might  have  been,  could  possibly  say  “Do  this  or 
agree  to  do  it  now  or  six  months  later”  surprises  me,  because  it  cannot  just  be 
done. 

Shri  Goray  repeatedly  talked  about  statesmanship  and  generosity,  addressing 
the  Government.  I  should  like  to  request  him  to  apply  his  statesmanship  to  this 
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problem  and  see  how  this  can  be  done.  I  say  that  it  is  inviting  disaster,  and 
disaster  to  the  poor  Punjabi  State  or  the  Suba  that  might  be  formed,  absolute 
disaster  to  it,  trouble  all  the  time;  and  possibly — I  do  not  say  that  it  will  happen, 
but  to  some  extent  even  it  may  happen — people  may  start  moving  out  from  one 
place  to  another;  there  may  be  small  migrations  here  and  there.  Are  we  going  to 
live  through  this  experience  again?  It  was  conceivable,  whatever  the 
consequences,  good  or  bad,  it  was  conceivable  to  split  up  the  Punjab;  you  can 
do  anything  you  like;  Parliament  can  do  anything,  but  it  can  only  be  done,  even 
so,  peacefully  and  by  widespread  agreement  among  the  people  concerned.  You 
cannot  do  it  because  the  moment  you  do  that,  you  invite  tremendous  trouble 
and,  if  not  bring  ruin,  at  least  do  great  injury  to  the  Punjab  anyhow,  and  create 
conditions  and  injuries  which  will  take  a  long  time  to  heal,  economic  injuries, 
social  injuries  and  other  injuries  deep  down  to  the  heart  of  various  communities, 
which  will  take  a  mighty  long  time  to  heal.  Look  at  the  consequences. 

So,  I  should  like  hon.  Members  to  see  this  background.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  details,  to  repeat  the  various  arguments  raised. 

H.N.  Mukerjee  said  something  about  the  State  functioning  in  its  principal 
language.  That  is  what  is  exactly  happening  there.  He  does  not  know  the  facts; 
he  does  not  know  what  is  happening  there. 

Take  the  Regional  Formula.  It  may  be  good  or  bad;  I  am  not  going  into  that 
matter.  It  was  in  a  sense  good;  in  a  sense,  it  was  bad  also,  in  that  it  encouraged 
some  wrong  tendencies.  By  itself,  it  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  when  the  Regional  Formula  was  passed,  at  that  time  and  after,  the  leaders 
of  the  Akalis,  and  Master  Tara  Singh,  said  quite  clearly,  “No  more  Punjabi 
Suba.”  He  wrote,  and  he  told  us  publicly,  not  in  private,  “No  more  Punjabi 
Suba;  we  are  satisfied.”  Within  two  or  three  months  of  that,  out  came  opposition 
and  disagreement.  I  was  amazed  and  astonished  because  I  had  gone  all  out  and 
tried  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

[Mahavir]  Tyagi:  Did  he  publicly  say  “No  more  Punjabi  Suba?” 

Chfaudhari]  Ranbir  Singh:341  They  amended  the  Constitution  of  the  Akali  Party 
also  to  that  effect. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  speak  from  memory,  but  I  think  he  publicly  said  so  too. 
And  as  part  of  it,  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Akali  Party  would  give  up  its 
political  aspect,  and  it  actually  amended  its  Constitution. 


341.  Congress,  from  Rohtak,  Punjab. 
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Ch[audhari]  Ranbir  Singh:  Yes. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  say  so  because  now  it  has  been  repeated.  Shri  Asoka  Mehta34“ 
made  a  statement.  A  promise  was  made.  This  is  exactly  what  happened  five 
years  ago.  Now  we  have  come  back.  Within  two  or  three  months  of  the  promise, 
it  was  not  kept. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  Regional  Formula  was  devised.  I  went  all  out  with 
such  flexibility  and  softness  as  I  possessed  to  win  over  Master  Tara  Singh  and 
his  colleagues.  Temporarily,  I  believe,  I  had  produced  some  impression  on  him 
too.  But  it  was  not  enough.  Then  followed  this  break  very  soon.  The  elections 
came  and  there  was  a  break. 

Apart  from  that,  the  Regional  Formula,  as  far  as  language  was  concerned, 
gave  everything  that  you  could  conceive  of.  They  made  the  Punjabi  region  and 
the  Hindi  region.  A  large  number  of  subjects  were  allotted  to  the  Regional 
Committees  to  deal  with.  The  persons  who  formed  the  Regional  Committees 
were  members  of  the  Punjab  Legislature  coming  from  that  region.  So  that  the 
Punjab  Legislature  became  two  Committees. 

First  of  all,  a  rather  odd  thing  happened.  For  months  and  months,  the 
Regional  Committees  would  not  function  at  all.  Why?  Because  they  were  carrying 
on  an  argument  about  their  status — what  were  they?  Were  they  statutory 
organisations  or  were  they  committees  of  the  Assembly  or  what  were  they. 
Their  Chairmen  claimed  that  they  were  independent  statutory  organisations 
with  nothing  to  do  with  the  Punjab  Assembly,  although  they  were  all  Members 
of  the  Assembly.  The  Speaker  of  the  Punjab  Assembly  could  not  accept  this. 
Ultimately,  the  matter  was  referred  to  us.  The  Speaker  wrote  to  me.  I  am  no 
lawyer.  Prima  facie,  my  own  view  was:  How  could  they  be  independent 
organisations?  They  were  Committees  of  the  members  of  the  House,  presumably 
connected  with  the  House.  Anyhow,  I  sent  it  to  our  Law  Minister.343  He  sent 
me,  as  is  his  custom,  a  long,  long  note  of  about  20  pages  on  the  subject,  which 
seemed  to  be  very  simple.  In  the  note,  there  were  lots  of  quotations  from 
textbooks  and  what  not.  It  said,  “They  cannot  be  independent.  They  are  only 
Committees  of  the  House.”344  1  passed  it  on  to  the  Punjab  Speaker.  That  was 
one  thing,  which  the  Regional  Committees  did  not  like,  because  they  wanted  a 
higher  status  and  certain  other  privileges,  all  kinds  of  privileges,  which  would 
have  gone  with  that  higher  status.  There  it  was. 


342.  PSP,  from  Muzaffarpur,  Bihar. 

343.  Asoke  K.  Sen. 

344.  For  an  earlier  reference  to  regional  committees,  see  item  126,  fn  297. 
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Now,  about  the  powers  given  to  the  Regional  Committees.  The  subjects 
given  to  them  were  quite  substantial.  I  think  they  numbered  14 — I  have  not  got 
the  list.  A  large  number  of  subjects  were  given  to  them,  especially  dealing  with 
languages  and  other  things.  And  it  had  been  decided  that  in  the  Punjabi  region, 
the  primary  language  would  be  Punjabi  and  the  secondary  language  would  be 
Hindi;  in  the  Hindi  region,  the  primary  language  would  be  Hindi  and  the  secondary 
language  Punjabi. 

There  was  some  delay  in  this.  When  I  asked  the  Punjab  Government  about 
this  delay,  they  said:  there  has  not  been  delay,  but  in  actually  giving  effect  to  it 
we  have  to  get  about  40,000  or  50,000  teachers  to  learn  Punjabi  and  Hindi, 
both;  we  cannot  produce  them;  the  schools  have  to  be  taught  in  Punjabi;  we 
just  have  not  got  enough  people;  we  have  put  them  to  school,  that  is  the  teachers, 
to  learn  Punjabi,  and  some  to  learn  Hindi.  I  have  got  the  figures.  About  50,000 
teachers  were  sent  to  the  schools  to  learn  Punjabi,  and  to  teach  Punjabi  and 
Hindi  to  quite  an  adequate  number.  There  was  delay,  therefore,  in  turning  over 
to  teaching  Punjabi  or  Hindi  as  the  case  may  be,  in  this  initial  couple  of  years, 
which  was  made  much  of.  It  is  possible  they  might  have  been  slightly  hustled, 
but  it  is  not  easy  by  hustling  to  teach  a  person  a  language,  to  teach  a  teacher  a 
language  which  we  can  teach.  Anyhow,  after  two  or  three  years,  this  started 
functioning  properly. 

In  this  period,  the  idea  was  that  if  the  Regional  Committees  made  any 
recommendations  about  legislation  or  other  matters,  that  would  normally  be 
approved  by  the  Assembly.  If  the  Assembly  did  not  approve  of  them,  they 
would  send  it  to  the  Governor,  whose  decision  would  be  final.  The  Governor 
only  got  this  if  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  Regional  Committee  and  the 
Assembly.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  throughout  this  period,  there 
were  many  recommendations  sent  by  the  Regional  Committees.  In  only  one 
case,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  Assembly  did  not  accept  it;  in  every  other  case, 
the  Assembly  accepted  the  recommendations,  both  of  the  Hindi  and  the  Punjabi 
Regional  Committees.  In  one  case,  the  Assembly  did  not  accept  it.  It  was  sent 
to  the  Governor,  and  the  Governor  rejected  that  recommendation.  That  one 
case,  I  might  add,  came  from  the  Hindi  Regional  Committee,  not  from  the 
Punjabi  Regional  Committee. 

[A.B.]  Vajpayee:34'  There  were  two  cases. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Perhaps  there  were  two  cases. 

Chfaudhari]  Ranbir  Singh:  Both  were  from  the  Hindi  region. 

345.  Jan  Sangh. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Anyhow,  as  was  pointed  out,  they  both  came  from  the  Hindi 
region,  not  from  the  Punjabi  region.  That  is  there  was  no  obstruction  or  difficulty 
before  the  Punjabi  region  as  far  as  the  Assembly  or  the  Governor  was  concerned, 
except,  as  I  said,  originally  about  their  status,  privileges,  and  payments  to  them 
and  all  that. 

Now,  if  you  examine  this  position  from  the  language  point  of  view,  there 
was  no  further  question  of  language  left.  I  may  add  that  it  had  been  decided 
that  in  the  Punjabi  region,  Punjabi  should  be  used  for  administration  purposes 
up  to  the  district  level,  and  in  the  Hindi  region  Hindi  should  be  used  up  to  that 
level.  That  is  being  done. 

Educationally,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration  at  the  lower 
levels,  and  progressively  in  the  higher  levels,  all  this  was  done,  Every  State 
employee  in  the  Punjab  Government,  I  believe,  has  to  learn  both  Punjabi  and 
Hindi,  because  he  has  to  deal,  he  may  have  to  deal,  with  papers  in  both.  All  this 
has  been  done. 

I  should  merely  like  to  know  where  any  obstruction  has  come  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Punjabi  language,  what  difficulty  in  its  promotion  has  come, 
because  apart  from  the  subjects  that  had  been  agreed  to,  many  other  things 
have  been  done.  A  Punjabi  university  is  being  started.  That  was  not  referred  to 
them.  It  is  an  additional  thing.  When  people  talk  about  functioning  in  Punjabi, 
that  is  exactly  what  is  happening  there.  You  cannot  have  it  more.  No  question 
of  Punjabi  arises,  of  language  arises  there,  that  is  to  say  in  the  Punjabi  region 
which  presumably  would  become  the  Punjabi  Suba.  It  has  full  command  over 
the  language.  Punjabi  is  the  primary  language,  and  Hindi  is  the  secondary  language; 
and  in  the  Hindi  area,  Punjabi  is  secondary,  and  everybody  has  to  learn  it,  while 
Hindi  is  the  primary  language;  with  the  result  that  vast  numbers  of  people 
outside  the  Punjabi  area  have  to  learn  Punjabi  today.  And  some  object  to  it — I 
think  they  object  wrongly  to  it,  but  they  do  object  to  it — and  the  influence  and 
the  spread  of  Punjabi  has  been  much  greater  than  at  any  time.  Punjabi  has 
made  more  progress  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  than  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

All  this  has  happened.  So  that,  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  language  issue,  an  issue 
of  a  linguistic  province.  I  just  want  to  understand  where  Punjabi  does  suffer; 
how  it  suffers.  It  will  suffer  under  Punjabi  Suba  that  is  to  say  it  will  suffer 
taking  the  whole  of  Punjab  into  consideration.  Maybe  that  in  the  Punjabi  region 
alone  it  may  flourish.  Possibly.  Even  so,  it  would  not  flourish  more  than  it  is 
flourishing  today.  1  cannot  see  what  linguistic  principle  is  involved. 

You  may  say  it  is  a  contradiction  of  my  own  argument  that  actually  today, 
linguistically,  we  have  got  a  Punjabi  region.  And,  I  say  the  whole  of  Punjab  is  a 
linguistic  one;  and  you  may  say  it  is  a  contradiction.  It  is  partly  a  contradiction, 
not  wholly.  But  the  question  has  arisen  because  of  this  argument. 
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I  would  much  rather  that  we  had  no  regions  at  all  and  everyone  in  the 
Punjab  was  made  to  learn  both  Hindi  and  Punjabi  and  be  done  with  it.  And  there 
it  is  and  both  the  languages  would  flourish.  In  a  sense,  this  is  happening  though 
in  a  slightly  inverted  way.  So  no  question  of  language  can  arise  now. 

I  must  submit  to  the  House  that  there  is  some  criticism  of  the  way  the 
regions  are  working,  or  in  the  way  Punjabi  is  being  encouraged.  Let  us  consider 
it.  I  have  given  my  word.  Let  us  sit  down  and  consider  it  and  remove  that 
obstruction.  I  cannot  remove  it.  I  suggested  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  a  fiat 
from  Government.  Let  representatives  of  the  region  sit  down,  representatives 
of  the  Punjab  Government  and  representatives  of  the  Central  Government; 
also,  if  you  like,  add  some  educationists  to  it.  These  things  are  educational 
questions — the  question  of  language.  And  we  shall  remove  the  obstruction. 

So,  the  point  I  wish  to  impress  upon  this  House  is  that  there  is  no  question 
of  language  which  comes  up  anywhere.  If  it  is  not  a  question  of  language  then 
what  is  it — all  this  business?  Obviously,  as  some  hon.  Members  have  pointed 
out,  it  is  a  communal  question.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  communal 
question  must  be  a  wicked  question  or  a  bad  question  although  it  may  be 
coming  in  a  bad  garb  and  with  bad  associations.  Nevertheless,  it  may  have 
some  virtue  in  it.  But  I  do  not  know  what  the  virtue  is  as  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned. 

Now,  there  is  one  matter,  which  I  should  like  to  mention  here.  I  heard 
today,  only  about  an  hour  ago  from  some  Members  of  Parliament  who  saw 
Master  Tara  Singh  and  Sant  Fateh  Singh  that  Sant  Fateh  Singh  said  that  in  my 
statement  yesterday  I  had  said  something  which  was  not  true.  I  was  rather 
surprised.  I  asked,  what  is  it?  He  is  reported  to  have  said:  “I  never  said  that 
there  should  be  3  legislatures.”  You  will  remember  I  had  said  that  Sant  Fateh 
Singh  wanted  the  Punjabi  Suba  or  in  the  alternative  two  sub-legislatures,  both 
Regional  Committees  becoming  legislatures,  which  meant  to  me  three 
legislatures.  So,  he  said,  “I  never  wanted  three;  I  only  wanted  two.”  If  he 
wanted  only  two,  it  means  Punjabi  Suba  again.  It  means  nothing  else.  And  the 
word  sub-legislatures  were  used.  So,  sub-legislature  means  that  there  is  some 
other  legislature  somewhere  else.  He  explained,  those  friends  told  me,  that 
what  he  was  thinking  of  was  two  legislatures,  not  full-blooded,  not  having  all 
the  subjects.  For  instance,  finance  may  not  be  in  it;  or  maybe  law  and  order 
may  not  be  in  it;  but  the  remaining  things  would  be  there.  Finance,  law  and 
order,  were  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  other  government  or  legislature  but 
should  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Governor. 

It  is  a  novel  conception.  The  whole  thing  is  quite  novel;  two  legislatures 
and  a  third.  It  is  a  novel  thing  and  not  provided  by  our  Constitution.  When  I 
pointed  out  that,  I  was  told,  “Change  the  Constitution.'1  Of  course,  the 
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Parliament  can  do  that  or  anything  it  likes,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  change  the 
Constitution  and  this  kind  of  change  particularly.  I  am  sorry  if  I  misunderstood 
Sant  Fateh  Singh  and  gave  a  wrong  impression  in  my  note.  But  that  was  the 
only  reasonable  explanation  I  can  make  of  what  he  said.  If  it  meant  only  two, 
it  means  really  going  back  to  two  truncated  legislatures. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing  worth  bearing  in  mind.  Since  Partition, 
that  is  the  big  partition,  as  everyone  knows,  large  numbers  of  people  came 
from  Pakistan  to  India  and  went  from  India  to  Pakistan;  large  numbers  of 
Punjabis  went  and  Punjabis  came  and  a  good  number  of  these  people  who  have 
come  from  Pakistan,  Punjabis,  have  been  settled  in  the  Hindi-speaking  area  of 
our  Punjab  so  that  you  have  got  a  new  integration — Punjabi-speaking  people  in 
the  Hindi-speaking  area.  I  do  not  quite  know  but  I  am  told  that  it  runs  into 
lakhs.  Some  people  gave  me  a  very  big  figure;  I  will  not  mention  it;  it  is  not 
right.  All  these  Punjabi-speaking  people,  Hindus  mostly,  are  settled  in  the  Hindi¬ 
speaking  area  and  naturally,  they  are  picking  up  Hindi.  That  does  not  mean  that 
Punjabi  ceases  to  be  their  language.  Unfortunately,  an  agitation  was  carried  on 
before  the  last  general  elections  among  these  people  to  declare  in  the  census 
that  their  language  was  Hindi  and  not  Punjabi  although  they  spoke  Punjabi  in 
their  homes.  What  was  the  purpose  of  it  I  do  not  know?  But  it  was  not  a 
truthful  statement  and  it  did  a  lot  of  harm.  It  increased  these  tendencies  for 
separation  and  the  frictions  and,  as  I  pointed  out,  it  was  a  bad  thing.  Because, 
the  whole  thing  behind  all  this  is — maybe  power  policies  and  all  that — ultimately 
lack  of  faith  of  each  other,  lack  of  faith  of  Sikhs  of  Hindus  and  of  Hindus  of 
Sikhs.  There  was  fear  and  lack  of  faith.  This  business  certainly  created  an 
impression  among  the  Sikhs:  look  at  these  people;  their  language  is  Punjabi  but 
they  want  to  decry  their  birthright  in  this  way;  how  are  we  to  trust  them.  It 
was  a  legitimate  complaint;  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  do.  I  think  many  of  these 
people  have  gone  back  to  Punjabi,  many  people  who  had  put  down  Hindi  at  that 
time;  now  they  were  going  back  to  Punjabi  because  that  was  their  language. 
How  many  have  gene,  how  many  not,  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  the  next  census 
will  show. 

One  thing  more.  I  have  not  referred  to  it  but  other  Members  have.  That  is 
about  hunger  strike  to  enforce  political  demands  or  any  demand.  Some  hon. 
Members  said  that  this  was  a  legacy  for  which  the  Congress  is  responsible  or 
for  which  Gandhiji  is  responsible.  Well.  That  is  partly  correct.  Of  course, 
Gandhiji  indulged  in  hunger  strikes  and  did  so  for  very  special  reasons,  for 
special  objectives,  but  never  for  a  political  objective  of  this  type.  But  I  admit 
that  anyhow  we  cannot  judge  these  things  from  that  point  of  view  and  the  time 
of  the  struggle  and  all  that.  But  I  think  that  we  should  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  hunger  strikes  will  not  be  recognised  as  legitimate  in  the  solution  of  any 
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problem.  And  there  has  also  been  a  peculiar  difficulty,  apart  from  the  others 
that  I  have  pointed  out  in  this  particular  case,  Master  Tara  Singh’s  hunger- 
strike  and  previously  Sant  Fateh  Singh’s  hunger-strike,  because  if  that  impression 
grows  that  the  hunger  strike  has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  certain  object,  then 
there  will  be  no  end  to  trouble  in  India.  In  every  problem,  in  everything,  somebody 
may  go  on  hunger  strike  and  it  is  quite  impossible.  Just  today,  we  are  told  of 
what  happened  in  Andhra  and  therefore  it  is  said  we  must  have  it  in  this  case. 
We  have  always  referred  to  Andhra,  Gujarat  or  Maharashtra.  All  these  cases 
are  completely  different.  We  will  always  be  told  about  this.  Therefore,  both  on 
principle  and  on  practical  considerations,  we  cannot  accept  this  method,  and  it 
must  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  all  concerned.  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Member 
sitting  opposite  will  not  indulge  in  his  usual  habit  of  hunger  strike  too. 

Speaker:346  He  goes  on  hunger  strike  to  improve  his  health. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  are  completely  right,  Sir. 

Speaker:  I  have  always  found  him  better  after  a  hunger  strike. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  He  must  have  learnt  the  art  of  getting  better  after  a  hunger 
strike!  Anyhow,  I  submit  that,  looking  at  this  problem  from  any  point  of  view, 
whether  it  is  on  the  ground  of  principle,  whether  it  is  on  the  ground  of  practical 
application,  and  more  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  things  as  they  are 
today  and  the  dangers  of  any  step  being  taken  which  will  have  fatal  consequences 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  of  India  and  especially  of  the  Punjab,  the 
policy  that  the  Government  have  followed  is  the  right  policy. 

As  the  House  knows,  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the  correspondence  that  I 
exchanged  with  Master  Tara  Singh  and  Sant  Fateh  Singh,  I  met  them,  I  have 
spoken  to  them  and  I  have  written  to  them.  I  pleaded  earnestly,  and  deferentially. 
There  was  no  question  of  my  ordering  anybody.  But  I  pleaded  with  them  and  I 
shall  go  on  pleading,  if  necessary,  but  pleading  does  not  mean  giving  up 
something  which  I  consider  vital.  Therefore,  I  hope  it  will  be  clearly  understood 
by  everybody  outside  the  House  that  the  policy,  which  the  Government  is 
pursuing,  is  not  only  a  firm  policy  but  also  a  right  policy,  and  any  marked 
deviation  from  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  country. 


346.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 
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134.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Tara  Singh  will  not  die347 

August  29,  1961 

I  have  your  letter  from  Cairo.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  learn  that  instead  of 
having  good  rest  in  Greece,  you  did  not  keep  well  and  even  now  you  are  laid  up 
with  sciatica  in  Cairo.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  rest  and  get  well.  There  is  no 
immediate  hurry  for  you  to  come  back  here. 

I  am  leaving  tomorrow  night  for  Belgrade.  As  usual,  these  last  few  days 
have  been  rather  overwhelming.  Parliament  has  demanded  heavy  work  and 
constant  attendance  and  there  are  other  like  matters,  such  as,  Master  Tara 
Singh’s  fast  which  continues.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  change  my 
programme  because  of  Masterji.  No  one  quite  knows  what  might  happen  if  he 
dies.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  very  much  will  happen.  Indeed,  I  am  rather 
doubtful  if  he  will  die  in  the  near  future.  There  are  strong  rumours  that  he 
manages  to  take  some  strengthening  stuff  like  Glucose. 

I  shall  be  leaving  Belgrade  on  the  6th  morning  for  Moscow  where  I  intend 
spending  three  to  four  days;  then  a  day  in  Tashkent  and  back  to  Delhi.  I  hope 
to  be  in  Delhi  on  the  1  Oth  or,  at  the  latest,  1 1  th. 

Gautam348  is  here. 


135.  To  Iftikhar  Ali  Khan:  No  Punjabi  Suba349 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  we  cannot  accept  the 
principle  of  Punjabi  Suba.  This  has  been  confirmed  in  Parliament  today.  I  would 
refer  you  to  discussion  in  Lok  Sabha.350 

[Noting  by  Iftikhar  Ali  Khan] 

N.B.  With  reference  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  telegram  received  today  [30  August] 
on  reply  to  mine,  [sic]  says  that  the  principle  of  Punjabi  Suba  cannot  be  accepted 
as  confirmed  by  statement  in  Parliament.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  door 
to  further  negotiations  is  closed  on  the  subject,  and  that  an  alternative  suggestion 
for  restoration  of  PEPSU  cannot  be  considered. 

347.  Letter.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 

348.  Gautam  Sahgal,  husband  of  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit's  daughter  Nayantara. 

349.  Telegram  No.  Primin  21232  to  the  Nawab  of  Malerkotla,  29  August  1961.  NMML. 
Nawab  of  Malerkotla  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  3. 

350.  See  item  133. 
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136.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Situation  in  Punjab351 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr 
Deputy  Chairman,352  during  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  engaged  in  listening 
and  speaking  on  this  subject  in  Parliament.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have 
been  engaged  in  discussing  this  matter  at  very  considerable  length  with  various 
people.  During  the  last  few  months,  I  have  been  dealing  with  this  matter  in  my 
correspondence,  interviews,  meetings  etc.  One  might  say  that  for  the  last  year, 
apart  from  the  previous  period,  I  have  been  enveloped  and  tied  up  by  this 
developing  situation  in  Punjab  and  because  of  all  this,  I  feel  it  is  a  little  difficult 
for  me  to  say  anything  fresh  or  new  about  it. 

And  I  would  not  like  to  weary  this  House  by  repeating  what  has  been 
sometimes  so  well  said  by  others.  Yesterday  in  the  other  House,  we  discussed 
this  matter  for  four  or  five  hours.353  Here  for  the  last  2%  hours  many  hon. 
Members  have  spoken.  Even  the  two  Members  I  believe,  if  I  am  right,  who 
gave  some  kind  of  a  back-handed  support  to  the  demand  for  a  Punjabi  Suba 
had  qualified  that  support  so  much  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were 
supporting  it  or  not.  That,  I  take  it,  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  even 
from  yesterday’s.  The  hon.  Member,  Shri  Jaswant  Singh,354  finished  by  saying 
that  he  hoped  that  God  would  give  me  wisdom.  I  am  always  hoping  that  that 
might  happen  not  only  to  me,  but  to  hon.  Members  opposite  too,  because  I  say 
that  one  may  differ  and  one  does  differ  in  many  matters,  but  in  this  particular 
matter,  which  we  are  discussing  today,  I  do  submit  that  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion  to  any  intelligent  approach  to  the  problem.  There  is  no  room  for  a 
second  opinion.  Variations  of  that  may  be.  And  I  am  led  to  think,  why  is  it  that 
people  who  are  intelligent  can  say  things,  which  have  no  basis  in  intelligence  or 
logic.  Why  is  it  so?  I  found  in  the  other  House  that  some  hon.  Members  who 
took  up  that  line  broadly  took  it  up  on  the  basis  entirely  of  some  principle  they 
believed  in,  the  linguistic  principle  or  what  happened  in  Andhra  or  what  happened 
in  Gujarat.  They  knew  nothing  and  said  nothing  about  the  Punjab  because  they 
knew  nothing  about  it.  And  yet  here  in  this  vital  matter,  which  may  have  serious 
consequences,  they  took  up  a  line,  which  I  thought  was  a  wrong  line  leading  to 
dangerous  consequences.  Now,  it  is  a  very  odd  thing  that  the  only  persons, 


351.  Discussion,  30  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXV,  Nos  11-19,  29August- 
8  September  1961,  cols  2469-2486. 

352.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 

353.  See  item  133. 

354.  Independent. 
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normally  speaking,  generally  speaking,  who  have  given  some  slight,  modified 
support  to  this  business  of  a  linguistic  Punjabi  Suba,  are  gentlemen  who  hail 
from  the  farthest  comers  of  India  and  who  know  nothing  about  Punjab.  Now, 
I  must  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Dr  [Z.A.]  Ahmad,355  because  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  knows  something  about  Punjab.  If  he  is  not  a  Punjabi,  he  comes 
from  near  Punjab.  But  the  others  have  no  conception,  the  faintest  conception. 
Except  that  Punjab  is  a  State  in  India,  I  doubt  if  they  know  anything  more 
about  it.  From  the  manner  of  their  speaking,  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
principles  they  believed  in,  like  the  principle  of  linguistic  provinces,  but  nothing 
else.  Now,  Sir,  I  say  so  with  extreme  deference  and  humility,  but  wondering 
why  in  the  past  especially,  these  various  attitudes  have  been  taken  up  and  some 
parties,  notable  parties  of  this  country,  have  held  out  their  hand  to  this  proposal 
for  a  Punjabi  Suba.  I  wondered  if  this  was  not  at  least  partly  due  to  the  shadow 
of  the  coming  elections  and  perhaps  not  much  to  do  with  the  facts  or  logic  of 
the  situation.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  how  far  all  this  development 
in  the  Punjab  is  itself  not  conditioned  by  the  coming  elections. 

I  think  my  friend  and  colleague,  Shri  Mohan  Singh,356  referred  to  this  matter. 
It  is  an  odd  thing  that  always  this  kind  of  thing  happens  a  year  or  so  before 
election  starts.  Last  time  it  happened.  This  time  it  has  happened.  There  is  a 
curious  connection,  correlation,  between  the  two.  I  am  merely  referring  to 
this.  This  is  no  argument,  I  admit,  but  it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  to  see  this 
connection  between  the  coming  of  elections  and  the  raising  of  such  slogans 
and  such  proposals.  I  have  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  five  years  ago,  when 
we  dealt  with  similar  problems.  Again,  long  discussions,  long  arguments,  long 
interviews  and  talks  took  place,  which  resulted  in  certain  agreements.  And  we 
were  very  happy.  Even  though,  speaking  for  myself,  I  did  not  entirely  approve 
of  those  agreements,  but  it  is  better  to  agree  even  to  something,  which  is  not 
one  hundred  per  cent  right,  than  not  to  agree.  That  was  my  approach.  So,  I 
was  happy  and  I  was  happier  still  when  it  was  declared  openly  and  repeatedly 
by  Master  Tara  Singh,  by  other  noted  leaders  of  the  Akalis,  that  all  his  demands 
had  been  satisfied.  These  were  his  words.  He  had  nothing  more  to  demand  of 
the  Government.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  he  said  that  about  the  Punjabi 
Suba  also.  Anyhow,  he  said  that.  Further,  as  a  condition  of  that  agreement  or 
rather  as  a  part  of  that  agreement,  it  was  said  that  the  Akali  Dal  would  henceforth 
become  a  social  organisation,  social  or  religious,  not  a  political  one.  In  fact,  the 
Akali  Dal  held  a  meeting  and  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  part  of  the  agreement, 


355.  CPI,  from  Uttar  Pradesh. 

356.  Congress,  from  Punjab. 
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changed  its  constitution  somewhat  and  took  out  some  words  from  somewhere. 
All  this  happened  five  years  ago.  It  comes  back  to  me  now.  And  yet  within  two 
or  three  months  of  that  Master  Tara  Singh  rejected  those  agreements.  I  do  not 
exactly  remember  for  what  reasons,  because  the  reasons  even  then  appeared 
to  me  rather  extraordinary  and  trivial.  But  they  were  rejected  I  think,  with  the 
result  that  the  Akali  party  itself  to  some  extent  was  split  up.  Some  people  said 
that  they  must  hold  to  those  agreements.  Others  followed  Master  Tara  Singh’s 
lead.  Not  all  this  may  be  relevant  today.  But  it  has  a  background  which  we 
might  remember,  because  this  time,  again,  my  hon.  friend,  Diwan  Chaman 
Lall,357  comes  and  tells  me,  after  seeing  Master  Tara  Singh,  that  if  the  Punjabi 
Suba  is  accepted,  the  principle,  the  Akali  Dal  will  give  up  politics.  This  is  exactly 
the  thing  that  was  said  five  years  ago,  in  fact  not  said  but  agreed  to  and  acted 
upon  by  changing  the  constitution  of  the  Akali  Dal.  And  yet  the  Akali  Dal  has 
functioned  since  then  in  a  fairly  active  and  even  it  might  be  said  aggressively 
political  way.  And  now  the  same  thing  comes  back  again. 

Now,  Sir,  what  are  the  principal  matters  before  us?  First,  I  would  say  and 
I  believe  that  in  saying  that  I  will  have  the  agreement  of  everyone  present  here, 
as  we  had  in  the  other  House  yesterday,  that  this  method  of  using  hunger  strike 
and  the  threat  of  committing  suicide  by  a  hunger  strike  as  a  political  weapon  is 
a  bad  thing,  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  is  socially  a  harmful  thing,  and  must  be 
ruled  out  completely.  And  it  does  not  matter — people  may  remind  me — that 
Gandhiji  started  this.  I  can  argue  that  question.  It  is  not  for  me  to  argue  about 
what  Gandhiji  did  or  did  not  do.  I  ventured  not  to  agree  to  his  hunger  striking 
even  when  he  did,  but  anyhow  he  did  it  for  particular  purposes,  usually  for  his 
own  people.  However,  it  is  neither  here  nor  there.  It  was  in  a  moment  of 
struggle  against  the  British  and  many  things  happened. 

Then,  an  hon.  Member  referred  to  a  fast  indulged  in  by  the  present  Finance 
Minister,  Mr  Morarji  Desai.358  Again,  I  am  not  here  to  defend  him  for  his  fasting, 
but  it  was  an  entirely  different  thing.  Because  violence  was  going  on  in 
Ahmedabad  City,  he  said  that  he  would  fast  indefinitely  until  violence  stopped. 
That  was  a  reaction  of  his.  You  and  I  may  not  have  reacted  in  that  way.  But  I 
can  very  well  understand  the  reaction,  the  pain  and  the  torment  of  the  person 
who  saw  that  thing  happening  in  Ahmedabad  and  he  said,  “Well,  I  shall  fast  till 


357.  Congress,  from  Punjab. 

358.  Amidst  protests  in  Gujarat  over  Government  decision  on  formation  of  a  bilingual  state  of 
Bombay,  Morarji  Desai,  then  Chief  Minister  of  Bombay,  began  an  indefinite  fast  in 
Ahmedabad  on  1 9  August  1 956,  after  no  one  turned  up  to  attend  a  public  meeting  he  was 
scheduled  to  address  in  the  city.  He  broke  his  fast  on  26  August  when  about  50,000 
people  gathered  to  hear  him.  The  Hindu ,  20  and  27  August  1956. 
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this  violence  stops.”  There  is  nothing  comparable  about  it.  But  it  has  become  a 
habit  even  in  minor  complaints  as  some  strike  or  some  trouble  that  somebody 
fasts.  1  think  we  must  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  is  highly  objectionable 
and  the  fact  of  a  hunger  strike  should  lead  to  that  demand  not  being  given  into. 
I  would  even  go  that  far,  that  people  should  feel  that  it  is  an  argument  against 
that  demand  which  is  put  forward  through  hunger  strike.  If  they  feel  that  way, 
then  they  will  desist.  But  in  this  particular  matter,  conditions  are  much  more 
serious  of  course,  because  Master  Tara  Singh  is  a  popular  leader,  and,  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong,  a  hunger  strike  obviously  produces  emotional  reactions, 
and  emotional  reactions  may  lead  to  very  bad  results,  because  as  it  is  we  are 
discussing  this  subject  today  not  quietly  and  dispassionately,  as  we  might  have 
done,  but  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  this  hunger  strike  and  the  possible 
consequences  of  it  either  this  way  or  that  way.  It  is  not  the  right  pressure  to 
exercise  in  discussing  this.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  people  who 
may  disapprove  completely  on  logical  and  reasonable  grounds  of  the  demand 
for  a  Punjabi  Suba,  but  under  this  pressure  may  feel,  “Well,  one  should  give  in 
to  it,  otherwise  there  will  be  trouble.”  That  is  how  our  thinking  is  affected. 
That  is  how  even  possibly  a  decision  of  Parliament  may  be  somewhat  affected. 
Therefore,  the  first  thing  I  submit  is  that  we  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
we  reject  and  condemn  the  method  of  hunger  striking  for  political  purposes 
and  to  gain  such  demands. 

Now  the  other  point  I  would  like  to  repeat  and  which  has  been  of  course 
stressed  by  other  hon.  Members  is  that  even  though  the  words  “Punjabi  Suba” 
are  used,  even  though  this  is  called  a  linguistic  demand,  it  has  practically  nothing 
to  do  with  a  real  linguistic  demand.  I  think  that  is  fairly  clear.  That  came  out 
clearly  of  course  during  my  long  talks  with  the  eminent  persons  who  met  me. 
It  was  said  quite  clearly,  as  clearly  as  anything  can  be,  and  Master  Tara  Singh 
said  that  “my  demand  is  not  a  linguistic  demand;  it  is  a  demand  for  the  protection 
of  the  Panth,  but  in  order  to  protect  the  Panth  that  linguistic  demand  will  help.” 
That  is,  the  main  purpose  becomes  something  different:  to  protect  the  Panth. 
Now  the  point  is  he  is  perfectly  entitled  and  every  Sikh  is  entitled  to  protect  the 
Panth.  He  is  perfectly  right.  I  do  not  personally  know  what  he  wishes  to  protect 
the  Panth  from,  what  dangers  they  are,  what  attacks  they  are,  it  is  a  different 
matter.  But  to  come  up  with  this  linguistic  garb  confuses  the  issue.  It  has 
confused  the  mind  of  hon.  Members,  and  Mr  [S.P.]  Dave359  who  talks  highly 
of  the  linguistic  principle.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  this  linguistic  principle  in 
this  matter.  Mr  Dave  comes  from  Bombay;  he  is  perhaps  full  of  memories  of 


359.  PSP. 
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the  linguistic  controversies  of  the  old  Bombay  State.  So,  it  has  really  no  relation 
to  the  linguistic  principle,  this  thing. 

Dr  [H.N.]  Kunzru,360  Diwan  Chaman  Lall  and  others  have  pointed  out  the 
nature  of  the  language  question  in  the  Punjab.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Hindi 
and  Punjabi  overlap  so  much,  overlap  both  in  their  content,  overlap  much  more 
by  the  fact  that  people  know  both  and  can  get  on  with  both,  apart  from  that, 
the  question  as  it  has  arisen  now  has  certainly,  I  agree  with  Dr  Ahmad,  become 
a  little  vicious  because  of  the  communal  approach  to  this  problem  both  on  the 
side  of  the  Akalis  and  the  Hindus,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind.  And  it 
is  an  odd  thought  that  I  think  that  the  Hindus  in  the  Punjab  have  probably  done 
more  injury  to  the  Hindi  language — I  would  not  say  the  Hindus  as  such,  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  wish  to  include  all  the  Hindus,  but  I  mean  those  who  have  stood 
up  for  Hindi  in  the  Punjab  have  probably  done  more  harm  to  the  Hindi  language 
there  than  the  opponents  of  Hindi.  In  the  same  way  the  Akalis,  I  think,  have 
done  or  tried  to  do — they  have  not  succeeded,  they  have  tried  to  do — more 
harm  to  Punjabi  than  those  who  actually  opposed  Punjabi,  some  narrow-minded 
people.  Some  of  the  Hindi  people  went  about  telling  many  people  whose  language 
is  Punjabi,  “Don’t  say  your  language  is  Punjabi.  Say  it  is  Hindi  in  the  Census.” 
And  so  all  the  large  numbers  of  the  people  whose  mother  tongue  was  Punjabi 
wrote  Hindi,  which  was  neither  truthful  nor  in  any  sense  reasonable.  Many  of 
them  have  gone  back  to  Punjabi  now.  They  are  going  back  feeling  that  they 
made  rather  fools  of  themselves  at  that  time.  As  for  the  Akalis,  in  order  to 
protect  Punjabi  they  took  steps,  encouraged  steps,  and  put  forward  proposals, 
which  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  injurious  to  the  growth  of  Punjabi.  In  the 
formation  of  these  Regional  Committees,  one  for  Punjabi  region  and  one  for 
Hindi  region,  there  is  a  part  adjoining  the  Punjabi  region,  the  hill  part,  Kangra 
etc.  Kangra  from  any  linguistic  point  of  view  is  a  Punjabi  region.  It  is  a  slightly 
different  dialect  of  Punjabi,  far  nearer  to  Punjabi  than  Hindi,  and  it  should  have 
gone  to  the  Punjabi  region,  and  it  was  not  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  Akali 
Party;  they  did  not  want  it  there  because  they  felt  that  the  Kangra  people  coming 
in,  even  though  they  talk  Punjabi,  would  add  to  the  weight  of  the  non-Akali 
element  or  non-Sikh  element  there.  So,  the  whole  approach  has  been  in  that 
way — how  to  isolate  an  area  where,  as  has  been  said,  not  the  Sikhs  perhaps 
even  but  the  Akalis  can  control,  can  have  power.  It  comes  to  that.  Therefore, 
let  us  be  clear  that  this  is  not  a  linguistic  issue.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  or  can 
be  a  linguistic  issue  for  the  reasons  advanced  by  Dr  Kunzru  or  other  hon. 
Members. 

May  I  remind  the  House  that  Dr  Kunzru  and  others  and  all  of  us  who  are 
360.  Independent. 
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speaking  today  speak  under  the  stress  of  a  certain  problem  which  is  overhanging 
us,  and  that  sometimes  influences  our  judgment?  But  if  you  go  back  to  the 
Report  of  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission,  at  that  time  this  matter  was 
raised  before  that  Commission  and  that  Commission  did  not  have  to  face  these 
agitations  and  pressures  and  they  wrote  something  about  it,  argued  about  it  and 
analysed  the  position  calmly  and  dispassionately.  So  it  is  worth  reading  what 
they  wrote  about  it  then.  It  is  interesting  not  because  what  they  wrote  must  be 
accepted  in  any  sense  but  because  it  is  a  reasoned  argument  by  some  able 
persons  who  studied  the  subject  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  pressures. 
Therefore,  it  is  worth  reading,  that  chapter  on  this  demand. 

So,  I  venture  to  submit,  Sir,  that  this  demand — the  last  few  years’  experience, 
even  expressions,  etc.  have  shown  that — has  nothing  to  do  with  a  real  linguistic 
province.  Of  course,  there  is  the  other  aspect  of  it.  That  is  the  close  intertwining 
of  Punjabi  and  Hindi  in  the  Punjab — the  close  intertwining  not  only  of  the 
language,  but  of  the  whole  mode  of  living,  habits,  food,  dress  and  one  hundred 
and  one  things  that  go  towards  the  making  up  of  an  integrated  community.  The 
Punjabis  are  integrated  I  say,  and  they  are  more  integrated  than  almost  any 
other  people  in  any  other  State  are — the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs  broadly.  I  would 
have  gone  further  and  1  would  have  added  the  Muslims  too,  but  not  to  that 
extent.  But  the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs  are  so  integrated  that  inter-marriage,  which 
is  the  biggest  sign  of  integration,  is  quite  common  between  the  two  and  it  is  not 
an  unusual  phenomenon.  So,  anything  that  comes  in  the  way  of  that  integration 
is  bad,  any  separate  thing  is  bad.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  question  of 
language.  Where  does  the  question  of  language  come  in?  Is  the  language  suffering 
in  any  way  or  is  it  suppressed  in  any  sense?  I  have  not  yet  been  told  how.  The 
fact  is  that  it  has  progressed  tremendously.  But  there  has  to  be  some  kind  of 
complaint  which  has  to  be  met;  some  objection  which  has  to  be  removed. 
Nothing  of  that  type  is  happening.  But  this  whole  movement,  this  language 
movement,  has  led  to  various  tendencies  and  forces  coming  into  play,  communal 
forces — basically  communal — and  separatist.  And  both  parties,  certain  Sikhs — 
chiefly  the  Akali  Party — and  certain  Hindus  have  played  up  to  this.  They  act 
and  react  with  extreme  rapidity  whenever  this  kind  of  thing  happens.  And  this 
is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  the  Punjab.  Now,  I  feel — 
and  I  believe  that  most  hon.  Members  feel— that  this  particular  proposal  for  a 
Punjabi  Suba — language  apart,  everything  apart — adds  to  that  separatism,  adds 
to  that  tension,  adds  to  that  straining  at  the  least  kind  of  thing,  tearing  up 
something  that  you  have  got.  It  is  dangerous;  it  is  bad,  utterly  bad  for  the 
Punjab,  for  the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs  and  for  India.  We  have  been  talking 
particularly  in  the  last  few  months  about  national  integration,  and  almost 
everybody  has  approved  of  it  and  said,  yes,  something  has  gone  wrong.  Let  us 
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pull  it  back.  We  have  talked  about  communalism;  we  have  talked  about  so 
many  things — about  linguism  and  casteism — and  so  many  other  things  under 
this  broad  cover  of  national  integration.  Now,  when  we  talk  about  this,  we  see 
before  our  eyes  and  in  front  of  our  nose  that  this  thing  is  happening  in  the 
Punjab  which  is  the  reverse  of  national  integration,  which  is  a  going  apart.  You 
can  see  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  produce  evidence  of  it.  One  may  say 
that  this  is  not  the  intention  of  those  who  put  forward  this  proposal.  Well,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  challenge  any  such  statement.  It  may  not  be  the  motive,  it  may 
not  be  the  intention,  whatever  the  intention  may  be,  though  I  rather  doubt  that 
that  intention  is  not  coloured  by  the  communal  approach.  But  the  effect  is 
obvious,  whatever  the  intention  may  be,  just  as  the  effect  of  certain  organisations 
trying  to  promote  Hindi  is  obvious — the  effect  of  their  agitation  and  their  approach 
of  narrow-mindedness  and  communalism  produce  narrow-mindedness  and 
communalism  on  the  other  side,  among  the  Akalis  and  the  Sikhs.  This  kind  of 
thing  happens.  But  here  today  one  can  see  exactly  the  effect  of  this.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  It  may  be  symbolised  in  a  hunger  strike  in  Amritsar,  in  a 
hunger  strike  in  Delhi  or  elsewhere.  But  even  apart  from  this,  the  effect  is 
obvious  that  this  is  having  a  disruptive  effect  on  masses  of  people,  and  we 
have  arrived  at  a  stage  when  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  effect  is  given  to  this 
proposal  of  a  Punjabi  Suba,  it  will  be  resisted.  I  am  not  saying  that  there  will  be 
a  civil  war  and  all  that,  but  it  will  be  resisted,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  give 
effect  to  it  when  this  kind  of  resistance  is  offered  not  by  outsiders,  but  by  the 
people  there.  That  very  thing,  what  you  call  the  Punjabi  Suba,  will  be  resisted 
by  the  people  in  the  Suba,  because  the  whole  approach  is  not  the  approach  of 
“Let  us  all  work  together  because  we  are  Punjabi-speaking  people.”  That  is  not 
the  approach  at  all.  It  has  become,  unfortunately,  a  communal  approach  and  a 
communal  reaction. 

Now,  in  that  area  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Punjabi  Suba,  large  numbers 
of  people — I  do  not  know  the  exact  percentage,  45  per  cent,  or  thereabouts — 
reject  his  demand  for  a  Punjabi  Suba  not  because  of  the  language,  but  because 
it  has  become  covered  with  this  communal  idea.  How  a  thing  like  this  is  going 
to  function  satisfactorily  when  45  per  cent,  of  the  population  aggressively 
reject  it  and  try  not  to  help  it,  is  rather  difficult  to  consider. 

Take  the  other  side.  As  Diwan  Chaman  Lall  pointed  out,  a  host  of  people, 
quite  a  considerable  number  of  Punjabi-speaking  people,  have  come  to  the  so- 
called  Hindi  regions,  Hariana,  etc.  They  are  learning  Hindi;  they  have  learnt 
Hindi  no  doubt.  But,  nevertheless,  Punjabi  is  their  basic  language,  and  should 
remain  so.  Now,  you  are  going  to  cut  them  off  from  that.  Today  all  over  the 
Punjab,  everyone,  I  believe — I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  practice — is  supposed 
to  learn  both  Punjabi  and  Hindi.  In  the  Punjabi  region,  Punjabi  is  language 
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number  one  and  Hindi  is  language  number  two.  In  the  Hindi  region,  Hindi  is 
language  number  one  and  Punjabi  language  number  two.  In  the  services,  it  is 
laid  down  that  they  have  to  learn  both  and  pass  tests  in  both.  They  have  every 
right  to  sit  in  them. 

Now,  there  will  be — there  is  no  doubt  about  it — a  reaction  to  the  creation 
of  the  Punjabi  Suba,  not  a  legitimate  or  reasonable  reaction,  but  the  reaction 
will  be,  “Oh!  Let  us  remove  Punjabi  from  our  curricula.”  In  the  other  areas,  I 
mean.  It  is  quite  wrong,  but  they  will  say,  “Well,  the  Punjabi  is  for  the  Punjabi 
region.  Why  should  we  teach  Punjabi?”  Immediately  you  cause  a  loss  to  Punjabi, 
immediately  you  create  barriers.  There  Punjabi  will  go  ahead  presumably;  here 
Punjabi  will  not  be  nourished  with  that  care,  although  it  will  remain,  of  course. 
And  the  differences  between  the  people  of  that  area  and  this  area  will  become 
greater  and  greater.  Barriers  will  be  created,  psychological,  linguistic  and  the 
rest.  And  this  unity  of  the  Punjab — cultural  and  linguistic — would  be  broken  up 
and  would  do  grave  damage  to  all  the  people  there.  As  an  example,  it  will  be  bad 
for  India,  but  the  actual,  direct  damage  will  be  in  the  Punjab  itself.  The  Punjab 
came  into  existence  as  a  province  under  the  British  a  trifle  over  one  hundred 
years  ago.  It  continued  as  such  until  independence,  until  Partition,  which  was 
naturally  a  grave  shock.  But  it  survived  it  remarkably  because  of  their  energy 
and  capacity  for  work.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  compare  that  Partition  and 
reorganisation  of  States.  I  admit  they  are  quite  different.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  two  things  about  it,  which  we  must  bear  in  mind.  Firstly,  there  is  some 
memory  of  that  Partition,  painful  memory.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  it — it  is 
different — but  that  memory  will  pursue  you  in  this.  Secondly,  even  though  it  is 
quite  different,  it  will  have  certain  wrong  tendencies;  separatist  tendencies  will 
be  encouraged;  communal  tendencies  will  be  encouraged.  And,  in  fact,  any 
idea  that  you  are  creating  a  linguistic  or  other  problem  will  be  completely  wrong, 
because  that  problem  will  come  up  before  you  in  a  much  more  acute  and 
continuing  form  in  both  those  areas  in  the  Punjab.  That  is  what  is  bound  to 
happen.  As,  I  think,  Dr  Kunzru  pointed  out,  if  you  have,  let  us  say,  the  Punjabi 
Suba,  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  people  do  not  agree  to  the  language  provisions 
that  may  be  adopted  there,  they  will  claim  under  our  Constitution  their  rights 
for  their  language — protection  of  minority  language — and  they  will  do  so;  even 
wrongly;  even  where  their  language  is  Punjabi,  they  will  do  so  just  to  show 
their  resentment,  that  something  is  being  done  against  them.  You  see  how 
separatism  comes  in  step  by  step  and  creates  these  barriers.  The  result  is  that 
one  of  the  most  integrated  communities  of  India,  that  is  the  Punjabi  community, 
will  be  split  up,  broken  up,  with  bitterness  growing  between  them. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  serious  matter,  much  more  serious  than  any 
reorganisation  of  States,  this  kind  of  thing  happening,  and  it  is  this  that  has 
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been  troubling  me.  I  honestly  feel,  as  I  said  in  the  Lok  Sabha  yesterday,  that  the 
Punjab — this  may  be  said  of  the  whole  of  India,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
Punjab — it  almost  seemed  to  me  as  a  kind  of  tapestry,  woven  tapestry,  with  the 
warp  and  the  woof,  these  different  faiths  coming  together.  You  may  pull  out 
one  side  of  it,  the  whole  thing  breaks  up — it  does  not  break  up,  anyhow  it 
suffers  irreparable  damage,  and  something  that  has  grown  through  hundreds 
of  years,  through  ages  almost,  you  break  up;  it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is 
not  a  light  matter,  to  please  somebody  or  even  for  fear  of  certain  consequences, 
you  break  up  and  tear  up  something,  which  has  grown  through  these  hundreds 
of  years,  and  certainly,  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  for  anyone  to  try  to  do  it. 

Therefore  I  want  this  question  to  be  considered  by  this  House  in  its  entirety — 
not  the  question  of  applying  some  linguistic  principle  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  does  not  apply  to  the  Punjab  at  all.  I  repeat  it,  that  Punjab  is  a  more 
linguistically  unified  area  than  almost  any  area  in  India;  it  is  more  of  a  socially 
unified  area,  and  in  regard  to  practices,  song,  dance  and  whatever  you  like — 
these  are  important  things  in  the  life  of  a  people.  It  is  more  of  a  unified  area 
than  you  will  find,  I  think,  almost  anywhere  in  India.  Partly  all  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Punjab  has  been  less  caste-ridden  than  other  States  in  India,  because 
I  had  thought,  with  all  this  business  of  communalism  and  all  these  approaches, 
that  behind  them  has  been  a  social  backwardness  of  our  people.  Whether  it  is 
Hindu  communalism,  Sikh  communalism  or  Muslim,  it  is  social  backwardness 
that  has  brought  about  these  things,  and  they  will  never  go  completely  till 
socially  we  are  a  little  more  advanced,  and  freer.  The  Punjab,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  which  I  need  not  go  into,  has  been  socially  more  advanced  than  many 
other  States  of  India.  The  caste  system  has  not  strangled  it.  They  have  been 
freer — their  women  have  been  freer,  the  women  living  there,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  built  up  this  tapestry  of  their  joint  lives  there,  and  to  pull  it  back 
would  really  be  a  tragedy,  and  should  not  even  be  given  thought  to. 

I  think  it  was  Dr  Ahmad,  in  a  speech  showing  remarkable  ability  not  to 
commit  himself  either  way,  who  finally  ended  up  by  saying  that  we  should  not 
be  too  categorical  about  this,  and  although  he  did  say,  I  think,  we  should  accept 
the  principle  of  Punjabi  Suba,  but  wait  for  better  times.  Well,  I  should  like  him 
to  consider  what  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  would  lead  to.  First  of  all,  one 
accepts  a  principle  with  the  idea  of  giving  effect  to  it.  He  accepts  a  principle 
and  waits  for  better  times  when  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  will  lead  to 
worse  times  straightaway,  and  continuing  worse  times,  and  then,  when  the 
principle  itself  is  a  fundamentally  bad  principle — I  am  not  saying  for  everywhere, 
I  am  talking  about  the  Punjab,  as  Punjab  is  constituted — how  can  we  accept  it? 

There  was  something  in  what — I  forget,  I  think  it  was  Mr  Mohan  Singh — 
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he  said  about  city  versus  village,  about  rural  areas  and  city  areas  in  the  Punjab, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  perhaps  a  little  more  understanding  of  Punjab  problems 
if  you  keep  this  in  mind,  the  city  and  the  rural  areas.  In  the  rural  areas  in  the 
Punjab  there  is  a  peasantry,  generally  it  is  a  prosperous  peasantry,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  easily  be  sat  upon,  and  what  has  happened  in  the  Punjab  in  recent 
years  is — looking  at  it  governmentally,  and  elections  and  all  that — that  the  rural 
areas  are  coming  more  to  the  front;  the  rural  areas  or  their  representatives  have 
more  power  in  their  elected  Assemblies,  and  the  like,  today,  and  the  city-folk 
do  not  like  it  whether  the  city-folk  are  Hindu  or  Sikh,  they  do  not  like  it,  simply 
because  the  peasantry  and  others  gradually  are  coming  to  represent  the  power 
of  the  State,  more  than  previously.  I  should  like — although  it  may  not  be  perhaps 
a  very  good  instance,  still  I  should  like — to  remind  this  House  that  only  recently, 
very  recently,  there  have  been  in  the  Punjab  widespread  elections  to  Panchayats, 
which  are  really  going  down  to  the  roots  of  the  village,  more  than  your  General 
Elections,  because  they  have  been  put  to  elect  their  own  people,  and  the  result 
of  these  elections  has  been  significant.  The  elections  were  not  held,  as  far  as  I 
know,  on  strict  party  lines — Congress  or  Akalis  or  any  other — but  nevertheless 
the  results  are  instructive,  because  of  the  election  of — I  forget  now — 80,000 
Panches.  I  think  80,000  is  the  figure,  they  were  elected.  There  are  very  few 
Akalis  who  have  been  elected.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Akalis 
had  not  got  any  influence  there — I  do  not  say  that.  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
that  for  us  to  take  for  granted  that  the  population  of  the  Punjab,  especially  the 
rural  population,  necessarily  agrees  to  what  the  Akali  Dal  says,  is  not  correct. 
The  Akali  Dal’s  influence  is  more  city  influence,  urban  influence,  not  so  much 
rural  influence. 

Now  I  would  just  like  to  mention  one  thing  before  I  conclude,  and  that, 
Sir,  is  that  I  received  a  telegram  from  Sant  Fateh  Singh  complaining  of  a 
misstatement,  according  to  him,  that  I  made  yesterday,  that  I  made  in  my 
statement  that  was  read  out  here  two  days  ago.  It  has  appeared  in  the  press  too 
today — nothing  new  about  it.  But  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  made  any  misstatement, 
or  stated  what  he  had  told  me,  in  the  wrong  way.  What  he  now  says  perhaps 
makes  the  position  a  little  clearer  and — well — even  more  difficult  for  me  to 
accept.  I  had  put  his  case,  as  I  understood  it,  as  Punjabi  Suba,  or  the  Regional 
Committees  being  given  powers  of  some  kind  of  subordinate  legislatures.  I  had 
used  the  word  “sub-legislatures”  apart  from  other  powers,  and  I  had  said  that 
I  could  not  understand  how  there  could  be  three  legislatures  in  a  small  State,  or 
any  State,  two  sub,  and  one  apparently  of  a  higher  status.  Now  he  says:  I  did 
not  want  any  sub-legislatures,  wanted  full-blooded  legislatures  on  the  two  sides — 
that  means,  of  course,  a  Punjabi  Suba  completely.  Except  for  this  he  says, 
apparently  he  means  that  he  was  prepared  that  finance  and  law  and  order  might 
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not  be  given  to  them.  Where  would  they  go  to?  Now  they  were  to  be  reserved 
for  the  Governor’s  use — there  will  be  no  other  legislatures.  Now  thus  a  very 
extraordinary  constitutional  position  would  be  created  and  some  kind  of  diarchy, 
and  in  a  very  bad  form.  And  I  just  do  not  see  how  it  could  work,  and  why  it 
should  be  created  at  all — it  is  a  confusing  thing.  As  it  is,  the  Regional  Committees 
have  very  considerable,  very  important  subjects  under  their  control,  including 
all  development,  which  is  basic,  and  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  whatever 
they  have  proposed  in  the  last  several  years,  since  they  have  been  formed,  has 
been  accepted,  has  been  admitted.  This  is  a  convention  that  has  grown  up,  and 
it  was  meant  to  grow  up.  In  the  case  of  one — perhaps  two  cases — the  Punjab 
Assembly  did  not  accept  the  Regional  Committee’s  recommendations,  and  both 
these  cases  came  from  the  Hindi  region,  not  from  the  Punjabi  region. 

The  Governor  decided  against  that  recommendation.  I  think  at  least  one  of 
these  was,  or  perhaps  both  were,  against  the  teaching  of  the  Punjabi  language 
in  the  Hindi  region  and  the  Governor  would  not  permit  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
spite  of  early  difficulties,  this  Regional  Formula  has  functioned  with  considerable 
success,  although  there  has  been  a  lack  of  cooperation.  I  do  not  think  the 
Formula  was  bad.  Still,  I  suggested,  “Let  this  Formula  be  looked  into  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Hindu  region,  the  Sikh  region  and  the  Punjab  Government 
and  let  it  be  improved,  the  working  of  it.  If  there  are  any  difficulties,  let  us  try 
to  remove  them.  If  necessary,  give  them  some  more  powers,  although  they 
have  considerable  powers.”  That  was  my  suggestion  but  they  rejected  that,  as 
they  rejected,  with  some  force,  my  proposal  that  a  high-level  Committee  or 
Commission  should  examine  any  charges  of  differential  treatment  of  the  Sikhs. 
That  too  was  rejected.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  further  I  could  have  said. 
There  is  nothing.  There  is  no  middle  stage  left.  Either  one  accepts  the  Suba  or 
one  does  not  because  we  have  gone  as  far  as  one  could  go  without  accepting 
the  Suba  and  I  do  feel  that  accepting  it  in  principle  cannot  be  done  unless  one 
means  it  seriously  to  be  given  effect  to.  It  should  not  be  done  and  one  cannot 
do  it.  Seriously  to  give  effect  to  it  means  not  any  protection  to  the  language,  in 
fact  some  harm  to  the  Punjabi  language,  which  will  be  much  more  limited  in  its 
area.  It  would  mean  the  dangerous  division  of  the  Punjab  actually,  not  in  a  deep 
sense  politically  may  be,  but  on  communal  lines.  Communal  tendencies, 
fissiparous  tendencies  will  grow,  bitterness  will  grow.  Economically  the  Punjab 
will  suffer  and  the  pattern  of  life  that  the  Punjab  has  developed  during — whatever 
period  it  may  be — long  periods  will  be  torn  to  shreds.  I  submit,  therefore,  that 
we  cannot  compromise  on  such  a  matter  when  the  consequences  are  so  serious. 
I  have  thought  and  my  colleagues  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the 
consequences  of  our  not  agreeing  to  the  Punjabi  Suba.  There  too  the 
consequences  will  be  grave  but  whatever  those  consequences  may  be,  we  felt 
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that  the  consequences  of  agreeing  to  it  were  far  graver,  far  more  far-reaching 
and  will  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  Punjab  and  of  India.  Therefore,  we 
came  to  this  firm  conclusion  that  we  cannot  agree  even  in  principle  to  this 
Punjabi  Suba  demand.  I  cannot  guarantee  the  distant  future.  Nobody  can.  That 
is  a  different  matter.  We  are  talking  of  the  present  and  in  the  present  we  cannot 
allow  such  things  to  pass  by  without  making  our  position  quite  clear  on  this 
issue  and  I  am  glad  that  nearly  all  Members,  most  Members  of  this  House, 
appear  to  be  of  that  opinion,  as  the  other  House  was,  and  I  hope  that  this 
strongly  felt  and  strongly  expressed  opinion  of  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
will  carry  some  weight  to  Master  Tara  Singh  and  his  colleagues  and  he  will 
decide  to  do  what  we  have  teen  pleading  with  him  to  do,  that  is,  give  up  his 
fast. 


137.  To  Yadavendra  Singh:  No  Commission 
on  Punjabi  Suba361 

September  11,  1961 

My  dear  Yadavendra  Singhji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  today’s  date  which  I  received  just  this  afternoon. 

During  the  last  twelve  days  of  my  absence  from  India,  I  have  been  out  of 
touch  with  news  from  here,  except  some  brief  items  that  appeared  in  the  press. 
Occasionally  the  London  Times  had  some  brief  note  about  Master  Tara  Singh’s 
condition.  Apart  from  this,  I  have  had  no  news.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  on 
my  return  that  the  latest  doctors’  report  indicated  that  Masterji’s  condition  is 
fair. 

I  have  read  your  letter  and  the  suggestions  made  in  it  with  care.  I  have  also 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Home  Minister.362 

,  You  will  remember  that  just  before  I  left  India  I  spoke  on  this  subject  of 
Master  Tara  Singh’s  fast  and  his  demand  for  a  Punjabi  Suba  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 163  I  spoke  at  length  and  discussed  every  aspect  of  this  matter. 
Parliament  gave  overwhelming  support  to  the  policy  I  placed  before  them.  The 
first  point  that  was  stressed  by  almost  every  speaker  was  that  fasts  and  hunger 
strikes  were  very  improper  methods  of  coercing  a  Government  in  regard  to 


361.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala. 

362.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

363.  Items  133  and  136. 
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political  and  administrative  decisions.  The  second  major  point  related  to  the 
Punjabi  Suba  demand  itself,  and  strong  objection  was  taken  to  this.  It  was 
considered  harmful  from  many  points  of  view.  I  am  bound  to  these  decisions 
of  Parliament,  and  it  would  be  very  unbecoming  and  improper  for  me  to  go 
behind  them.  What  I  said  in  Parliament  about  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
to  consider  any  complaints  of  discrimination  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the 
working  and  powers  of  the  Regional  Committees  I  stand  by  completely.  But 
any  extension  of  this  would  amount  to  flouting  the  views  and  directions  of 
Parliament  which  had  expressed  itself  clearly  on  the  subject  of  the  Punjabi 
Suba. 

Also  the  idea  of  appointing  a  Commission  to  sit  in  judgment  over  vital 
matters  of  governmental  policy  is  odd  and  can  hardly  be  considered  proper.  A 
Commission  sits  on  the  implementation  of  any  policy  that  is  laid  down.  When 
that  policy  has  been  confirmed  and  strongly  adhered  to  by  Parliament,  it  becomes 
all  the  more  difficult  and  improper  to  change  it  in  any  major  aspect  without  a 
fresh  reference  to  Parliament. 

In  the  draft  proposal  you  have  sent  me  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the 
principle  of  linguistic  States  being  applied  to  the  Punjab,  that  is,  the  question  of 
Punjabi  Suba.  For  me  to  accept  this  and  refer  it  to  a  Commission  would  mean 
my  bypassing  and  indeed  going  against  the  decision  of  Parliament.  I  am  afraid, 
therefore,  that  I  am  unable  to  agree  to  this. 

I  repeat,  however,  that  I  am  prepared  to  give  effect  to  what  I  said  in 
Parliament,  an  extract  of  which  you  have  given  with  your  letter. 

News  has  reached  me  also  to  the  effect  that  the  suggestion  you  have  made 
is  not  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Akali  Dal  people.  I  do  not  yet  know  how  far  this 
is  correct,  and  the  news  has  to  be  confirmed.  Apart  from  this,  all  kinds  of 
statements  are  made  that  if  a  Commission  is  appointed,  the  majority  of  its 
members  should,  in  effect,  be  nominated  by  the  Akali  Dal,  and  any 
recommendation  of  that  Commission  must  be  binding  on  Government.  All  this 
indicates  a  lack  of  understanding  of  how  governments  function.  The  present 
Government,  so  long  as  it  is  in  charge  of  the  governance  of  India,  cannot 
abdicate  its  functions  and  hand  them  over  to  someone  else.  A  new  government 
will  have  to  come  in  through  the  democratic  process,  before  that  can  be  done. 

I  hope,  therefore  that  you  will  appreciate  my  difficulties.  I  have  been  anxious 
and  continue  to  be  anxious  to  put  an  end,  insofar  as  I  can,  to  this  spectacle  of 
hunger  striking  for  political  ends.  Because  of  this  I  have  already  gone  as  far  as 
I  can.  Beyond  this  I  cannot  go. 

I  regret  that  Master  Tara  Singh  continues  to  make  wholly  baseless  charges 
against  me  and  my  Government.  Some  of  his  entourage  also  has  been  making 
very  objectionable  statements  which  have  no  basis  in  fact.  I  do  not  attach  any 
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importance  to  such  charges,  but  surely  this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
a  Government. 

I  think  enough  has  been  said  on  the  part  of  our  Government  and  by  Members 
of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  debates  in  both  the  Houses,  for  Master  Tara 
Singh  and  his  advisers  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  fast  should  not  be 
continued.  It  is  harmful  to  all  concerned  and  a  bad  precedent  for  the  future.  I 
trust  that  a  decision  to  end  this  fast  will  be  taken  so  that  whatever  has  to  be 
considered  is  done  in  a  proper  democratic  and  peaceful  way  without  elements 
of  coercion  attached  to  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


138.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Proposals  on  Punjabi364 

September  12,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sardar  Ujjal  Singh  signed  by  him  and  Teja  Singh.365 
In  this  joint  letter  they  have  made  various  proposals  about  the  use  of  Punjabi 
language  etc.  in  the  Punjab.  It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  they  have  said  we  are 
already  doing.  I  see  no  objection  to  it,  as  a  whole,  though  I  am  not  clear  about 
one  or  two  points. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  should  like  to  have  your  comments 
on  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


364.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

365.  Former  Finance  Minister  of  Punjab  and  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  PEPSU  High  Court 
respectively,  see  appendix  22. 
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139.  To  Bhagwan  Sahay:  Charges  against  the  Delhi 
Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee366 


September  15,  1961 

My  dear  Bhagwan  Sahay, 

Some  members  of  the  Delhi  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee  came  to  see  me 
this  morning.  They  gave  me  a  long  memorandum  and  complained  of  the  irregular 
and  illegal  activities  of  the  ruling  group  there.  I  suppose,  you  are  fully  acquainted 
with  these  developments. 

I  told  them  that  all  I  could  do  is  to  send  the  papers  on  to  you.  I  am  doing  so 
and  enclosing  the  papers  they  gave  me. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ruling  clique  in  the  Delhi  Gurdwaras  has  been 
misbehaving  and  not  even  following  its  own  rules.  They  do  not  deserve  any 
sympathy.  What  exactly  we  can  do  in  the  matter  is  not  clear  to  me;  but  you 
might  go  into  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

P.S.  1  am  told  that  some  Hindu  communal  organisations  in  Delhi  are  throwing 
their  weight  about  against  the  Sikhs. 


140.  For  B.N.  Jha:  Amending  Record  of  Talks 
with  Fateh  Singh367 


September  16,  1961 

My  dear  Shri  Jha, 

The  record  notes  of  the  talks  held  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sant  Fateh 
Singh  in  August  1961  may  kindly  be  amended  as  under:- 

Record  note  of  the  talks  held  on  August  24,  1961 . 368 
Please  insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  Record  Note. 


366.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi. 

367.  Note,  16  September  1961,  by  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS,  to  the  Home  Secretary.  MHA,  File 
No.  33/18/61  -SR(R),  p.  75. 

368.  Item  125. 
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“N.B.  The  conversation  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Shri  Gurnam 
Singh,369  which  is  referred  to  in  paragraphs  33  and  34  of  the  note,  took  place  in 
the  porch  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  residence  when  the  Prime  Minister  went  to 
see  off  Sant  Fateh  Singh.” 

Record  note  of  the  talks  held  on  August  25,  1961. 370 

In  para  5,  second  sentence,  please  read  “Sikh  majority”  for  “Punjabi 
majority”. 


Yours  sincerely, 
K.  Ram 


141.  For  Harbans  Singh  Gujral:  Get  Facts  about  Kairon 
Right371 

Please  send  the  following  reply  to  Sardar  Harbans  Singh  Gujral372  whose  letter 
I  enclose: 

“Dear  Sir, 

The  Prime  Minister  has  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  September  and  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  it. 

In  your  letter  you  have  referred  to  certain  previous  charges  you  had 
made  about  the  statement  made  by  S.  Partap  Singh  Kairon.373  That,  as  you 
have  yourself  mentioned,  was  denied  by  S.  Partap  Singh  and  S.  Darbara 
Singh.374 

Now  you  have  referred  to  a  statement  by  S.  Partap  Singh  to  the  effect 
that  some  Akali  leaders  or  others  have  been  in  touch  with  people  in  Pakistan 
and  have  been  giving  them  news.  This  is  something  different  from  the 
charge  you  had  made  previously  against  S.  Partap  Singh  Kairon. 

The  Pakistani  Press  has  given  great  prominence  to  Master  Tara  Singh’s 
fast  and  it  would  appear  from  S.  Partap  Singh’s  statement  that  the  news 
about  this  fast  has  been  sent  to  the  Pakistani  Press  by  some  members  of 
the  Akali  Dal  in  Amritsar.  This  is  a  question  of  fact. 


369.  Adviser  to  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal. 

370.  Item  126. 

371.  Note,  16  September  1961,  to  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS. 

372.  Legal  adviser  to  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal. 

373.  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

374.  President  of  the  Punjab  PCC. 
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The  Prime  Minister  thinks  that  S.  Partap  Singh  Kairon  must  have 
evidence  of  this  fact,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  not  unlikely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Master  Tara  Singh  himself  gave  an  interview  to  a 
Pakistani  journalist  recently  which  the  Prime  Minister  thinks  was  not  in 
good  taste,  nor  was  it  in  accordance  with  facts.375 

Should  you  wish  it  you  can  publish  this  letter  in  the  press. 

Yours  faithfully,” 


142.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Ending  Tara  Singh’s  Fast376 

September  21,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

H.S.  Malik377  came  to  see  me  in  the  late  afternoon  today  and  began  appealing  to 
me  to  save  Tara  Singh  from  a  tragic  death.  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  very 
happy  if  Master  Tara  Singh  gave  up  his  fast.  I  did  not  want  him  to  die,  as  apart 
from  the  individual  aspect  of  it,  it  would  have  evil  results  and  leave  trails  of 
bitterness.  It  was  up  to  his  advisers  to  get  Tara  Singh  to  give  up  his  fast.  He 
had  shown  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  vision.  Though  he  had  acted  wrongly, 
in  my  opinion,  he  had  brought  a  matter  to  public  notice  greatly.  There  was  no 
point  in  his  continuing  his  fast. 

Malik  said  that  he  could  not  give  up  the  fast  unless  he  could  show  some 
decision.  Otherwise  some  of  his  own  people  will  kill  him.  In  fact,  his  own 
daughter378  was  against  his  giving  up  the  fast  dishonourably.  I  pointed  out  there 
was  no  dishonour  involved  in  this. 

Then  he  started  talking  about  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission  as 
well  as  the  personnel.  So  far  as  the  terms  of  reference  were  concerned,  he  said 
that  I  need  not  refer  to  the  Punjabi  Suba,  but  I  might  say  something  about 
linguistic  provinces  in  these  terms,  even  adding  that  Government  had  not  accepted 
the  principle  of  linguistic  provinces. 


375.  See  appendix  21. 

376.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

377.  Hardit  Singh  Malik,  Akali  Dal  emissary  and  former  Ambassador  to  France. 

378.  RajinderKaur. 
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I  replied  that  I  could  not  go  into  this  question  of  linguistic  provinces  but,  as 
I  had  said  previously,  the  question  of  any  unfair  treatment  in  regard  to  language 
could  possibly  come  in,  that  is,  differential  treatment  about  service  language, 
etc. 

About  the  personnel,  he  mentioned  Jayaprakash  Narayan’s  name.379  1  told 
him  that  I  could  accept  no  name  like  this,  but  it  was  open  to  people  to  suggest 
names  and  Government  would  consider  them. 

In  the  course  of  our  general  talk,  he  said  something  about  Punjabi  being 
declared  the  official  language  of  the  Punjab.  I  said  that  so  far  as  I  knew  the 
Punjabi  language  was  practically  treated  in  that  way,  although  it  had  further 
been  stated  that  in  the  Hindi-speaking  areas,  Hindi  will  be  given  that  official 
position,  plus,  no  doubt,  Punjabi.  I  repeatedly  described  Punjabi  as  the  dominant 
language  of  the  Punjab.  That  did  not  prevent  Hindi  being  officially  used  in  the 
Hindi-speaking  areas.  Also,  anyhow,  that  the  rules  we  had  framed  about 
protection  of  linguistic  minorities  would  apply. 

I  am  not  clear  about  one  thing,  and  I  should  like  you  to  enlighten  me. 
Would  it  be  correct  to  say  now  that  Punjabi  is  officially  recognised  in  the 
Punjab  plus  Hindi  in  certain  areas?  What  would  be  the  correct  description? 

Malik  asked  me  if  he  should  convey  any  message  to  Master  Tara  Singh.  I 
said  that  I  had  nothing  to  convey,  but  it  was  open  to  him  to  tell  him  what  I  had 
spoken  about.  Further,  I  told  him  that  I  was  sorry  that  any  misapprehension 
should  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  Master  Tara  Singh’s  family  about  something 
I  said  in  my  last  press  conference  in  answer  to  some  question:  I  had  said  that 
the  fast  may  go  on  indefinitely.  I  did  not  intend  to  cast  any  doubts  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  fast.380 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


379.  According  to  a  telegram,  11  September  1961,  from  the  Government  of  Punjab  to  the 
Union  Home  Secretary,  Jayaprakash  Narayan’s  was  one  of  the  four  names  suggested  by 
Tara  Singh  for  appointment  to  the  Punjab  Commission;  the  others  were:  C. 
Rajagopalachari,  Asoka  Mehta  and  Ajoy  Ghosh.  NA1,  MHA,  File  No.  40/8/61  -  Poll  I, 
pp.  43-43A/corr. 

For  Jayaprakash  Narayan’s  views  on  constitution  of  the  Punjab  Commission,  see 
appendix  20;  see  also  item  1 5 1 ,  fn  4 1 3 . 

380.  See  item  4.  See  also  item  143. 
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143.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  H.S.  Malik  on  Tara  Singh381 

September  21,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  had  a  visit  late  this  afternoon  from  H.S.  Malik.382  He  spoke  about  Master  Tara 
Singh’s  condition  and  made  fervent  appeals  to  me  to  save  him  from  dying.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  distressed  at  the  thought  that  he  might  die  and  I  would 
obviously  like  him  not  to  do  so  but  to  survive.  Malik  said  that  he  had  got  into  a 
fix.  He  could  not  give  up  his  fast  without  some  adequate  reason,  or  else  he 
might  be  killed  by  his  own  men.  I  told  him  that  this  is  very  sad  but  it  was  for 
the  Sikhs  to  prevent  foolish  and  wild  men  surrounding  Master  Tara  Singh. 

After  this  kind  of  general  talk,  he  came  down  to  particulars.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala383  had  mentioned  to  you,  that  is,  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission  and  the  inclusion  of  JayaprakashNarayan 
in  the  Commission. 

As  for  Jayaprakash,  I  said  that  I  could  not  accept  any  nomination  from 
outside,  but  others  can  send  their  names  and  I  would  consider  them.  My  own 
view  was  that  the  persons  forming  the  Commission  should  not  be  active 
politicians  and  preferably  should  not  come  from  North  India.  Malik  suggested 
another  name  also,  Lakshmanaswami  Mudaliar,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Madras 
University.  I  said  that  he  was  a  good  man,  but  really  I  had  given  no  thought  to 
this  matter  of  names.  It  was  only  when  this  was  decided  that  I  could  bring  my 
mind  to  it. 

As  for  the  terms  of  reference,  he  began  by  saying  what  Patiala  had  told 
you,  and  then  varied  it  somewhat.  I  told  him  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  accept 
that  position.  If  language  was  the  issue,  I  might  include  some  words  about 
discrimination  in  language,  in  the  terms  of  reference.  But  there  could  be  no 
direct  or  indirect  reference  to  the  Punjabi  Suba. 

I  am  mentioning  this  to  you  because  my  saying  that  any  discrimination  in 
regard  to  language  might  be  mentioned  is  a  slight  advance  on  what  I  had  said 
previously. 

Afterwards  I  talked  about  this  language  issue  a  little  more,  and  Malik  said 
that  if  Punjabi  was  declared  the  official  language  of  the  State,  this  would  go  a 
long  way  to  satisfy  many  people  there.  I  replied  that  my  own  impression  was 
that  Punjabi  was  practically  considered  an  official  language  of  the  State  subject, 


381.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

382.  Akali  Dal  emissary. 

383.  Yadavendra  Singh. 
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always,  to  Hindi  being  used  in  the  Hindi  speaking  areas,  and  also  the  general 
protection  of  linguistic  minorities  in  regard  to  language  as  laid  down  in  our 
previous  decisions. 

I  am  not  myself  sure  how  Punjabi  has  been  described  officially  by  the 
Punjab  Government,  although  I  have  referred  to  it  often  as  the  dominant  language. 
I  am  enquiring  from  Partap  Singh  Kairon  as  to  what  the  position  is. 

I  am  writing  to  keep  you  informed.384 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


144.  To  Rajinder  Kaur:  A  Misunderstanding  on 
Tara  Singh385 


September  22,  1961 

Dear  Shrimati  Rajinder  Kaur, 

Your  letter  of  the  21st  September  has  reached  me.386 

Yesterday,  Sardar  H.S.  Malik387  came  to  see  me  and  I  told  him  that  I  was 
sorry  that  some  remarks  of  mine  at  the  Press  Conference388  had  been 
misunderstood.389  I  asked  him  to  inform  Master  Tara  Singh's  family  of  my 
regret  at  this  misunderstanding.  I  had  answered  a  question  put  to  me  and  it  was 
in  that  context  that  I  gave  that  answer  immediately.  Anyhow,  there  is  no  question 
of  my  doubting  the  genuineness  of  Master  Tara  Singh’s  fast. 

I  see  that  Sardar  H.S.  Malik  has  communicated  this  message  to  you  and, 
indeed,  it  has  appeared  in  the  press  today. 


384.  See  also  item  142. 

385.  Letter  to  Tara  Singh’s  daughter,  Golden  Temple,  Amritsar. 

386.  According  to  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  of  22  September  1961,  Rajinder  Kaur  wrote  to 
Nehru  that  she  and  other  members  of  Tara  Singh's  family  were  “pained”  to  read  Nehru's 
remarks  at  his  press  conference  on  17  September;  that  if  the  Government  had  any  doubt 
about  the  genuineness  of  Tara  Singh’s  fast  they  could  send  their  own  doctors  to  examine 
him;  and  that  the  Punjab  Government  “had  already  got  Master  Tara  Singh  examined  and 
if  there  was  any  confidential  report  given  on  him  that  should  be  made  public.” 

387.  Akali  Dal  emissary. 

388.  Item  4. 

389.  See  items  142-143. 
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I  earnestly  hope  that  Master  Tara  Singh,  who  has  gone  through  this  great 
ordeal,  will  now  give  up  his  fast. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


145.  To  N.V.  Gadgil:  Punjabi  Suba390 

September  23,  1961 

My  dear  Gadgil, 

I  have  just  seen  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  23rd  September  to  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri.391  You  must  not  rely  on  newspaper  accounts  too  much.  Lai  Bahadur 
did  not  postpone  his  departure  to  Bangalore  because  of  the  mediators.392  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  He  postponed  it  because  of  heavy  work  of  a  different 
kind.  Unfortunately  the  newspapers  give  twisted  news. 

On  the  general  question,  we  have  stated  our  position  clearly  and  I  explained 
it  at  my  press  conference  on  Sunday.393  There  may  be  some  slight  difference  in 
approach  between  you  and  me,  but  basically  I  think  we  are  in  agreement. 
According  to  our  practice,  we  do  not  refuse  to  see  people.  Even  today  I  met 
Chaudhuri  Kartar  Singh,394  H.S  Malik395  and  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala396  because 
they  were  anxious  to  see  me.  I  met  them  separately.  While  we  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  Punjabi  Suba  matter  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Commission,  I  said 
at  the  press  conference  that  some  aspect  of  it  may  perhaps  come  in.  We  cannot 
prevent  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  be  terribly  strict  about  this. 

Everyone  agrees  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  law  and  order  situation 
deteriorating.  Even  the  Akali  leaders  acknowledge  it.  Therefore,  it  is  not  from 
any  fear  of  that  that  one  functions.  But  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  trails  of 
ill-will. 


390.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Punjab. 

391.  Home  Minister. 

392.  A  PTI  report  said  that  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  had  “postponed  his  departure  to  Bangalore 
for  attending  the  Southern  Zonal  Council  by  a  day  so  as  to  be  available  in  the  capital  for 
talks  with  the  mediators  on  the  Punjab  problem.”  National  Herald ,  23  September  1961 . 

393.  17  September  1961.  See  item  4. 

394.  MLC,  Punjab. 

395.  Akali  Dal  emissary. 

396.  Yadavendra  Singh. 
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It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  come  to  any  decision  without  consulting  the 
Punjab  Government  or  the  Punjab  Chief  Minister.397  I  have  been  keeping  him 
informed. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


146.  To  Asoka  Mehta:  Intrigues  around  Tara  Singh’s 
Fast398 


September  28,  1961 

Dear  Asoka, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  today’s  date  about  Master  Tara  Singh’s  fast 
and  the  negotiations  we  have  been  having.  Lai  Bahadur399  and  I  have  naturally 
been  anxious  to  get  Master  Tara  Singh  to  end  his  fast  and  so  we  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  meeting  a  number  of  people  who  apparently  were  in  touch 
from  time  to  time  with  Master  Tara  Singh.  We  seemed  to  make  some  progress 
and,  indeed,  at  least  twice  I  had  the  impression  that  the  matter  was  more  or 
less  settled.  But  it  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me  yesterday  morning  to  learn 
that  the  Akali  Dal  Executive  had  rejected  every  proposal  and  was  bent  on  Masterji 
carrying  on  his  fast.  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  treated  quite  fairly  in  this 
matter  by  these  Akali  leaders  or  by  some  of  the  people  who  came  to  us  on  their 
behalf.  I  have  a  particular  grievance,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  the  behaviour  of 
Sardar  Gurnam  Singh.400 

As  for  the  two  points  you  have  mentioned,  both  Lai  Bahadur  and  I  have 
made  the  position  as  clear  as  one  can  make  it  and  there  was  no  room  for  any 
misunderstanding.  At  no  time  did  I  even  suggest  that  the  Commission  could 
look  into  the  question  of  the  Punjabi  Suba,  nor  did  we  agree  to  any  names  for 
the  personnel  of  the  Commission  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  could  not  give  up 
a  prerogative  of  Government  in  this  way.  I  had  told  them  and  so  had  Lai  Bahadur, 
that  they  could  suggest  any  names  they  liked  and  we  would  give  them  careful 
consideration.  It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  give  some  secret  promise. 
Through  the  course  of  these  talks  I  have  maintained  that  the  question  of  the 


397.  Partap  Singh  Kairon. 

398.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  PSP,  from  Muzaffarpur,  Bihar. 

399.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  Home  Minister. 

400.  Adviser  to  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal. 
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Punjabi  Suba  could  not  be  considered  by  the  Commission.  I  said  so  in  Parliament 
and  I  said  so  in  a  Press  Conference.  But  when  I  was  asked  if  our  refusal  to  give 
Punjabi  Suba  might  be  brought  forward  as  an  example  of  a  grievance,  I  replied 
in  the  Press  Conference  that  it  might  “creep  in”  in  that  way.  In  other  words, 
some  reference  to  it  might  come  in  in  the  shape  of  a  grievance.  That  is  all  I 
have  said  at  any  time  and  I  have  taken  particular  care  not  to  be  misunderstood.401 

I  have  not  mentioned  any  names  for  the  personnel  of  the  Commission.  The 
Akalis  or  their  friends  who  came  to  see  me  mentioned  several  names,  including 
Jayaprakash  Narayan’s.402 

Master  Tara  Singh,  I  am  told,  was  not  even  informed  of  our  last  talks  with 
Sardar  Gurnam  Singh  who  did  not  even  see  him.403  He  met  Sant  Fateh  Singh 
and  some  other  members  of  the  Akali  Executive  and  announced  that  our  proposals 
had  been  rejected  and  the  negotiations  had  ended.  I  am  informed  that  the  next 
day,  when  Master  Tara  Singh  heard  of  this,  he  was  rather  annoyed,  and  appeared 
to  be  almost  willing  to  accept  what  we  had  said. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Akali  Executive, 
including  Sant  Fateh  Singh,  are  bent  on  Master  Tara  Singh  dying  and  they  have 
treated  him  rather  casually.  Some  of  these  Akali  leaders  (not  Sant  Fateh  Singh) 
have  been  delivering  speeches  almost  every  day  from  Manji  Saheb,404  issuing 
all  kinds  of  bloodthirsty  threats,  advocating  murder  and  killing.  These  people 
are  thoroughly  a  bad  lot  and  it  is  Master  Tara  Singh’s  misfortune  that  he  gave 


401.  See  item  4. 

402.  See  item  142. 

403.  See  item  140. 

However,  according  to  wireless  message  No.  8606, 27  September  1961,  from  Home 
Secretary,  Punjab  Government,  to  B.N.  Jha,  Union  Home  Secretary:  “S.  Gumam  Singh 
returned  to  Amritsar  on  26.9.61  after  failure  of  his  talks  and  met  Master  Tara  Singh. 
Apprising  S.A.  Dal  Working  Committee  about  talks  he  held  with  P.M.  he  said  while 
discussing  S.A.  Dal  case,  P.M.  got  annoyed  and  remarked  that  he  was  unable  to  understand 
attitude  of  members  of  the  Committee  who  hurled  abuses  on  him.  Clarifying  Government’s 
position  in  case  Akalis  raised  Punjabi  issue  before  Commission,  P.M.  said  Government 
would  oppose  such  a  proposition.  Further  informed  that  Government  had  agreed  to 
announce  appointment  of  Commission  synchronising  with  breaking  of  fast.”  According 
to  Nehru’s  engagement  diary,  Gumam  Singh,  accompanied  by  Yadavendra  Singh,  had  met 
Nehru  on  the  evening  of  25  September  1961.  Apparently  the  reference  in  the  Punjab 
Government  wireless  message  is  to  this  meeting.  There  is  no  record  of  this  meeting  in  the 
JN  Collection. 

404.  The  wooden  frame  on  which  the  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  placed  in  a  gurdwara.  Here  the 
reference  is  to  Golden  Temple,  Amritsar. 
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them  the  position  they  have.  Indeed  they  have  even  hinted  at  killing  Masterji 
themselves  if  he  breaks  the  fast. 

This  is  the  position.  Personally  I  have  no  desire  to  meet  Sardar  Gurnam 
Singh  again  as  I  do  not  think  he  has  played  fair  in  this  matter  either  with  us  or 
with  Master  Tara  Singh. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


147. To  Tara  Singh:  Fast  Ends405 

Master  Tara  Singh,  I  have  learnt  with  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  you 
propose  to  end  your  fast  this  afternoon.  I  hope  that  this  will  take  place  and  that 
you  will  speedily  return  to  health.  I  send  you  my  good  wishes.406 

The  National  Integration  Conference  which  has  been  meeting  here  for  the 
last  four  days  also  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  news  that  you  propose  to 
break  your  fast  and  asked  me  to  send  you  their  greetings. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


148.  To  Surya  Dev:  Breaking  Fast407 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  your  telegram  that  you  have  decided  to  break  your  fast 
on  the  auspicious  Gandhi  Jayanti  day.  The  National  Integration  Conference 
which  has  been  meeting  in  Delhi  for  the  last  four  days  has  asked  me  to  convey 
their  greetings  to  you  and  their  hope  that  you  will  return  to  health  soon.  To  this 
I  add  my  own  good  wishes. 

405.  Telegram,  1  October  1961;  address:  Golden  Temple,  Amritsar.  MHA,  File  No.  4/88/61- 
SR(R),  p.  84. 

406.  Tara  Singh  broke  his  48  day  old  fast  at  7  pm  on  1  October.  According  to  The  Hindu  of 
2  October:  “The  ceremony  of  breaking  the  fast  had  to  be  delayed  by  about  half  an  hour 
because  a  few  minutes  before  the  fast  was  due  to  end  some  six  young  men  surrounded 
Master  Tara  Singh's  hut  and  shouted:  ‘The  fast  shall  not  be  broken.'  They  cried:  ‘Punjabi 
Suba  or  death'  and  ‘fast  shall  not  be  broken  till  Punjabi  Suba  is  received'.  But  order  was 
restored  when  senior  Akali  leaders  came  outside  the  hut  and  began  explaining  the  tenns  of 
the  settlement  to  the  crowd.” 

407.  Telegram,  1  October  1961.  MHA,  File  No.  33/1 8/6 l-SR(R)  p.  85. 
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149.  To  Jayaprakash  Narayan:  Integration  Conference, 
Akali  Politics408 

October  1,  1961 

My  dear  Jayaprakash, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  30th.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  have  an 
occasion  for  a  talk  with  you  while  you  were  here.  As  you  are  coming  here  on 
the  12th,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  about  that  time.  I  expect  to  be  in  Delhi 
from  the  10th  to  the  13th. 

The  Conference  finished  this  afternoon  at  2  p.m.  On  the  whole,  it  went  off 
well.  Apart  from  our  decisions,  the  general  effect  was,  1  think,  good.  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  may  well  prove  a  hopeful  beginning. 

Master  Tara  Singh  having  broken  his  fast  this  evening  relieves  us  for  the 
present  of  a  bad  headache.  The  last  few  weeks  have  been  difficult  ones.  I 
found  that  it  was  not  at  all  easy  to  deal  with  the  representatives  or  friends  of 
the  Akali  Dal  who  came  to  see  me  in  succession.  I  did  not  always  have  the 
feeling  of  straight  dealing.  I  hope  that  things  will  move  off  well  now,  but  at  the 
back  of  my  mind  there  is  still  the  fear  of  difficulties  arising  and  complaints 
being  made  as  to  what  was  said  and  what  was  not  said  in  the  course  of  these 
negotiations.  For  my  part,  I  tried  to  make  our  position  perfectly  clear,  but  I 
could  never  be  sure  as  to  what  was  related  to  Master  Tara  Singh  and  his 
colleagues  at  Amritsar. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


408.  Letter  to  Sarvodaya  leader;  address:  Kadam  Kuan,  Patna  3. 
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150.  To  M.C.  Chagla:  Punjab  Commission409 


October  2,  1961 

My  dear  Chagla, 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  give  you  some  trouble.  You  must  have  followed  to  some 
extent  the  trouble  we  have  had  with  the  Akali  Dal  people  in  the  Punjab  and 
Master  Tara  Singh’s  fast.  Fortunately  that  fast  ended  last  evening.  Thereafter 
we  issued  a  communique  to  the  press  which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  communique.410 

I  have  now  to  give  thought  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  referred 
to  in  this  communique.  I  am  thinking  of  having  three  members  on  this 
Commission  S.R.  Das,  former  Chief  Justice  of  India,  yourself,  and  a  third 
person  about  whom  we  have  not  yet  decided.  I  hope  you  will  agree  to  serve  on 
this  Commission. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission  will  be  on  the  lines  stated  in  the 
communique.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Commission  will  not  consider  the 
question  of  the  Punjabi  Suba  as  such,  but  some  reference  to  that  might,  perhaps, 
be  made  as  an  instance  of  discrimination.  I  do  not  think  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  need  last  long.  I  should  like  to  make  the  formal  announcement 
about  the  Commission  by  the  middle  of  this  month.  Presumably,  the  actual 
work  of  the  Commission  might  not  begin  till  early  November  or  whatever 
dates  may  be  found  suitable. 

I  am  writing  to  you  briefly  now.  If  you  agree,  as  I  hope  you  will,  we  can 
consider  this  matter  more  fully. 

I  am  going  to  Madurai  for  the  A.I.C.C.  Meeting  tomorrow  onwards.  I  shall 
be  there  till  the  6th  morning.  Then  I  shall  tour  the  Madras  State  for  three  days, 
returning  to  Delhi  by  the  9th  afternoon.411 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


409.  Letter;  address:  Bombay.  NMML,  M.C.  Chagla  Papers,  File  No.  30. 

M.C.  Chagla,  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bombay  High  Court,  had  recently  returned 
to  India  on  completion  of  his  term  as  Ambassador  to  USA. 

410.  Appendix  40. 

411.  For  M.C.  Chagla’s  reply,  see  appendix  44. 
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151.  To  Jayaprakash  Narayan:  Bringing  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  together412 


October  10,  1961 

My  dear  Jayaprakash, 

Your  letter  of  the  7th.413  It  would  of  course  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Hindu  and 
Sikh  communities  of  the  Punjab  came  to  friendly  agreements.  But  how  does 
one  get  to  know  the  views  of  a  community  fully.  One  of  the  big  changes  that 
have  come  across  in  the  Punjab  in  recent  years  is  the  growing  importance  of 
the  rural  people  there.  In  fact,  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon’s  strength  in  the 
Punjab  is  that  he  represents,  and  is  largely  trusted  by,  the  rural  people.  Those 
who  criticise  him  are  usually  city  people,  whether  Sikh  or  Hindu.  During  the 
recent  fast  of  Master  Tara  Singh,  it  is  extraordinary  how  the  rural  areas  were 
not  affected  by  it.  They  were  busy  with  their  Panchayat  elections  and  other 
activities. 

Still  it  would  be  excellent  if  the  feeling  of  conflict  and  hostility  could  be 
removed. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Partap  Singh  Kairon. 

I  shall  gladly  meet  you  here. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawahar 


412.  Letter  to  Sarvodaya  leader. 

413.  “I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  As  I  had  told  Lai  Bahadur] i  in  Delhi  when  I  was  there  for  the 
Integration  Conference  the  manner  in  which  the  Akalis  and  Master  Tara  Singh  conducted 
themselves  had  left  a  rather  bad  taste  in  my  mouth.  The  Akalis  are  undoubtedly  very 
badly  led.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  next.  I  have  made  a  suggestion  in  a 
statement  (copy  enclosed)  that  was  published  a  few  days  ago  that  the  question  of  the 
Punjabi  Suba  was  one  for  the  Hindu  and  Sikh  communities  of  the  Punjab  to  decide 
amongst  themselves.  Since  my  statement  was  published  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Shri 
Bhimsen  Sachar  suggesting  that  I  should  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  together  the  leaders 
of  the  two  communities  and  the  political  leaders  of  the  State.  I  am  somewhat  attracted  by 
the  idea  but  do  not  wish  to  make  any  move  until  I  know  your  views  in  the  matter  and  also 
the  reaction  of  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon.  1  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  Punjab  problem  lay  in  a  personal  reconciliation  between  Masterji  and  the 
Chief  Minister.  This  seems  to  be  well  nigh  impossible.  But  you  might  be  able  to  bring  it 
about.  Things  have  got  themselves  into  a  rather  complicated  psychological  knot  and  an 
absolutely  fresh  approach  is  required  to  cut  it.  I  for  one  never  understood  what  the  Akalis 
hoped  to  gain  from  the  Enquiry  Commission.  By  the  way  I  have  written  to  Lai  Bahadurji, 
because  my  name  was  being  insisted  upon  by  Masterji,  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  serve 
on  the  Commission,  I  should  like  to  discuss  this  matter  when  I  see  you  in  Delhi.” 
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152.  To  Virendra:  No  Assurances  to  Tara  Singh414 

October  10,  1961 

Dear  Virendra, 

Your  letter  of  October  7.  There  is  no  question  of  our  having  given  any  kind  of 
secret  assurance  or  undertaking  to  Master  Tara  Singh.415  The  attitude  of 
Government  is  clearly  stated  in  the  communique  issued.416  There  is  nothing 
more  or  less  about  it. 

If  occasion  arises,  I  shall  make  this  clear.  But  I  really  do  not  think  there  is 
much  room  for  doubt. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


153.  In  the  Cabinet:  No  Secret  Deals  with  Tara  Singh417 

Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  press  reports  regarding  statements  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Master  Tara  Singh  to  the  effect  that  certain  secret  understandings 
had  been  arrived  at  between  him  and  the  Government  before  he  broke  his  fast. 
Prime  Minister  observed  that  whatever  undertakings  had  been  given  by 
Government  had  been  made  fully  public  when  they  were  given;  and  there  was 
no  question  of  entering  into  any  secret  understandings  with  Master  Tara  Singh.418 
The  setting  up  of  the  proposed  Commission  to  look  into  complaints  of  alleged 
discrimination  against  members  of  the  Sikh  community  on  the  Punjab  was 
briefly  discussed. 


414.  Letter  to  MLC  and  editor  of  the  Daily  Pratap,  Jullundur. 

415.  See  item  153. 

416.  Appendix  40. 

417.  Minutes  of  Cabinet,  1 1  October  1961,  11  am. 

418.  See  item  152. 
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154.  To  Tara  Singh:  Preparing  to  Announce 
Commission419 


October  12,  1961 

My  dear  Master  Tara  Singh, 

I  trust  that  you  have  been  recovering  and  gaining  strength  and  will  be  well 
soon. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  tell  you  that,  according  to  the  statement  we  have 
made  on  behalf  of  Government,  we  propose  to  announce  the  names  of  the 
Commission  after  about  ten  days  or  so.  I  am  leaving  India  for  America  at  the 
beginning  of  November  and  I  want  to  finalise  this  matter  before  I  go.420 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


155.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy421 


(ii)  Birendra  Singh’s  Dismissal 


August  24,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

Partap  Singh  Kairon  has  sent  me  some  correspondence  he  has  had  with  you 
about  the  dismissal  of  Minister  Rao  Birendra  Singh  by  the  Governor.422  1  think 
I  should  acquaint  you  with  what  I  know  about  this  matter. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  or  more,  I  received  a  number  of  complaints 
about  Rao  Birendra  Singh.  Feroze  Gandhi423  was  particularly  interested  in  this 
matter  and,  as  usual  with  him,  he  took  a  lot  of  trouble  to  find  out  the  facts.  He 
even  went  to  Rao  Birendra  Singh’s  constituency. 

When  I  received  these  complaints,  I  sent  them  on  to  Partap  Singh.  He 
replied  at  some  length  and  sent  me  Birendra  Singh’s  answers  to  the  charges 
made.  I  could  not  go  deeply  into  these  papers,  but  my  Principal  Private 


419.  Letter  to  Akali  leader,  then  in  Amritsar. 

420.  The  Commission  was  appointed  on  31  October  1961,  see  item  4,  fn  39.  On  the 
Commission,  see  item  150,  and  appendix  40. 

42 1 .  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

422.  See  also  item  116. 

423.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Rae  Bareli,  UP;  died  on  8  September  1960. 
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Secretary424  examined  them.  The  impression  on  my  mind  was  that  Birendra 
Singh’s  reply  was  not  quite  adequate.  I  had  then  decided  that  I  should  refer  all 
these  papers  to  some  competent  person  like  P.N.  Sapru  of  the  Rajya  Sabha, 
who  was  an  ex-Judge  of  the  High  Court.425  Just  about  that  time  Feroze  Gandhi 
died  and  I  decided  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  until  something  further  happened. 

Since  then  I  heard  some  further  complaints  about  Birendra  Singh  on  two 
or  three  occasions.  But  they  were  too  vague  for  me  to  take  any  action.  Some 
little  while  ago,  Partap  Singh  wrote  to  me  that  the  Governor  had  spoken  to  him 
about  Birendra  Singh’s  conduct  and  wanted  to  take  action  immediately.  Partap 
Singh  asked  for  my  advice.  I  replied  to  him  that  before  any  action  was  taken, 
Birendra  Singh  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  reply.  I  was  told  later  that  this 
opportunity  was  given  to  him.  Apparently  Birendra  Singh’s  reply  was  not 
considered  satisfactory.  Just  about  that  time  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  that  he 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  Governor. 

I  might  add  that  for  weeks  or  perhaps  months  past,  Partap  Singh  had  been 
telling  me  that  he  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  Birendra  Singh  and  would  like  to 
get  him  out  of  the  Ministry.  My  own  impression  is  that  Birendra  Singh  has  been 
behaving  badly  and  harassing  people  in  his  area  and  using  his  official  position 
as  Minister  for  personal  purposes.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  bitter  quarrel 
between  Birendra  Singh  and  some  other  members  of  his  own  family  and  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  commit  criminal  acts  against  each  other. 

Although  I  feel  that  his  leaving  the  Ministry  is  a  good  thing,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done.426 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


424.  Kesho  Ram. 

425.  Rajya  Sabha  MR  Congress,  and  a  former  Judge  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court. 

426.  See  SWJN/SS/70/items  161  and  166;  and  further  correspondence,  item  156  in  this  volume. 
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156.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy427 


August  25,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  25  about  Rao  Birendra  Singh.  As  I  have 
previously  said,  I  think  the  manner  of  his  dismissal  was  not  quite  right  and  the 
Governor  acted  too  hastily.428  Probably  the  Governor  will  say,  if  asked,  that  the 
Chief  Minister  had  agreed  with  him  and,  therefore,  he  took  this  action.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  Chief  Minister  was  of  the  same  view,  but  cannot  say  how 
he  expressed  it  to  the  Governor. 

I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  this  matter  to  be  placed  before  the  Central 
Parliamentary  Board. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


157.  To  Asoke  K.  Sen429 


September  19,  1961 

My  dear  Asoke, 

Under  the  directions  of  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Board,  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  Governor  N.V.  Gadgil  of  the  Punjab  on  the  subject  of  the  dismissal  of 
Rao  Birendra  Singh  from  the  Ministership.430  We  are  not  giving  any  publicity  to 
this  and  we  are  treating  this  matter  as  a  secret  one.  We  thought,  however,  that 
in  view  of  possible  consequences,  we  should  record  our  views  clearly. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Gadgil  for  your  information  and 
confidential  record.  Please  do  not  allow  this  to  go  into  the  normal  files  as  we 
want  this  to  be  kept  secret. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


427.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

428.  See  item  155. 

429.  Letter  to  the  Law  Minister.  Similar  letters  were  written  to  Partap  Singh  Kairon,  the  Chief 
Minister  of  Punjab,  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy,  the  Congress  President,  and  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri, 
the  Home  Mnister. 

430.  Item  158. 
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158.  To  N.V.  Gadgil431 


September  19,  1961 

My  dear  Gadgil, 

The  Congress  Parliamentary  Board  met  this  morning.  Among  other  matters 
which  they  considered,  was  the  question  of  your  dismissal  of  the  Minister,  Rao 
Birendra  Singh.  The  Congress  President,  Shri  Sanjiva  Reddy,  had  been  concerned 
about  this  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  Constitution  and  convention. 
Normally,  as  you  know,  even  appointments  of  Ministers  in  States  are  usually 
referred  to  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Board.  A  dismissal  is  an  even  more 
important  and  rather  rare  matter. 

2.  The  President  was,  therefore,  surprised  when  he  first  read  the  news 
in  some  newspaper.  He  wrote  to  the  Chief  Minister,  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon, 
to  enquire.  The  Chief  Minister  stated,  I  believe,  in  reply,  that  the  action  had 
been  taken  by  you  as  Governor.  Thus  the  responsibility  was  cast  upon  you. 

3 .  The  question  then  arose  as  to  what  exactly  the  constitutional  position 
was.  The  actual  words  of  the  Constitution  are  of  course  well  known  and  a 
Minister  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  But  these  words  are 
supposed  to  have  a  different  meaning  by  well-known  practice  and  convention. 

4.  Thereafter,  the  Congress  President432  consulted  one  of  our  Law 
Ministers,  R.M.  Hajamavis,  Deputy  Minister,  who  sent  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  Minister,  Asoke  Sen,  was  not  here  at  the  time.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
Hajamavis’s  opinion. 

5.  I  think,  and  the  Board  thought  that  this  opinion  gave  the  correct 
constitutional  position.  It  was  important  to  be  clear  about  this,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  instance  referred  to,  but  for  the  future. 

6.  In  our  discussions  in  the  Board,  I  stated  what  I  knew  of  the  facts.  I 
had  discussed  this  matter  with  you  and  previously  with  the  Chief  Minister. 
About  a  year  and  half  ago  or  more,  I  had  received  a  considerable  number  of 
complaints  against  Rao  Birendra  Singh.  As  is  my  practice,  I  had  sent  these  on 
to  the  Chief  Minister  for  enquiry.433  Sardar  Partap  Singh  had  replied  to  me 
about  that  time  and  sent  me  Rao  Birendra  Singh’s  comments  on  the  charges.  I 
was  not  wholly  satisfied. 


431.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Punjab. 

432.  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy. 

433.  See  SWJN/S  S/5  7/item  17. 
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7.  Somewhat  later  I  received  further  complaints  in  regard  to  Rao  Birendra 
Singh.  These  came  through  Feroze  Gandhi434  who,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
took  some  pains  over  the  matter  and  personally  enquired  into  some  of  these 
complaints.  He  even  went  to  Rao  Birendra  Singh’s  constituency  and  home 
area.  I  again  wrote  to  Sardar  Partap  Singh  sending  him  this  fresh  material.435 
To  this  a  further  reply  came  to  me  which  mainly  consisted  of  Rao  Birendra 
Singh’s  answers. 

8.  The  matter  became  thus  rather  complicated  and  I  gave  some  thought 
as  to  how  to  deal  with  it.  I  decided  ultimately  that  I  should  refer  this  material 
containing  charges  and  replies  to  some  competent  and  impartial  person  for  his 
advice.  I  chose  Shri  P.N.  Sapru,  Member  of  the  Rajya  Sabha,436  and  an  ex¬ 
judge  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court.  On  enquiry  from  me,  the  Chief  Minister 
agreed  to  this  course  which  I  had  suggested. 

9.  Soon  after,  Feroze  Gandhi  died.  When  this  matter  came  up  before  me 
again,  I  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Feroze  Gandhi  had  taken  so  much 
interest  in  this  and  he  had  died,  I  need  not  make  any  further  reference  of  it  to 
Shri  P.N.  Sapru.  There  the  matter  rested. 

10.  Some  three  months  ago  or  more,  the  Chief  Minister  told  me  that  he 
was  much  dissatisfied  with  Rao  Birendra  Singh’s  behaviour  and  that  while  he 
had  supported  Rao  Birendra  Singh  previously,  he  had  now  come  to  a  contrary 
opinion  of  him.  He  hinted  that  he  would  like  to  remove  him  from  his  Cabinet. 
This  was  rather  vaguely  mentioned  to  me.  It  was  not  pursued  and  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  give  any  answer  except  to  say  that  I  had  previously  had  many 
complaints  about  him. 

11.  Some  weeks  later,  I  had  a  letter  from  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon 
saying  that  you  had  received  some  complaints  against  Rao  Birendra  Singh  from 
some  police  officials.  In  view  of  these  complaints,  you  thought  that  Rao  Birendra 
Singh  should  be  removed  from  office.  I  replied  immediately  to  the  Chief  Minister 
that  if  complaints  had  been  received  by  the  Governor,  an  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  Rao  Birendra  Singh  to  reply  to  them  before  any  action  could  be  taken. 
I  gather  that  these  complaints  were  referred  to  Rao  Birendra  Singh  who  sent 
some  reply.  Apparently  this  reply  was  not  considered  satisfactory  by  you. 

12.  Meanwhile,  the  complaints  had  been  referred  to  the  Inspector-General 
of  Police  for  further  enquiry  or  confirmation.  The  Inspector-General  confirmed 
them  and  said  that  the  charges  were  correct. 


434.  Feroze  Gandhi,  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  died  8  September  1960. 

435.  See  SWJN/SS/58/item32. 

436.  Prakash  Narain  Sapru,  Congress. 
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13.  Thereafter,  I  understand  that  you  sent  for  Rao  Birendra  Singh  and  told 
him  to  resign  from  the  Ministership.  Birendra  Singh  agreed  at  the  time  to  do  so. 
He  did  not  however  send  his  resignation  to  you.  You  sent  for  him  again  and 
asked  him  why  he  had  not  resigned  and  advised  him  again  to  resign.  He  refused 
to  do  so  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  the  Chief  Minister  asked  him  to 
resign,  he  might  consider  it,  but  not  if  you  as  Governor  did  so.  On  his  refusal 
to  resign,  you  dismissed  him  from  the  Ministership  in  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

14.  These  are  the  facts  as  I  know  them  and  I  placed  them  before  the 
Congress  Parliamentary  Board.  From  these  facts  it  appeared  that  Rao  Birendra 
Singh  was  not  a  desirable  person  to  have  in  the  Ministry  and  from  time  to  time 
many  charges  had  been  brought  against  him.  Further  that  the  Chief  Minister 
himself  had  been  thinking  for  some  weeks  or  months  past  of  removing  him 
from  the  Cabinet.  While  this  was  so,  in  effect,  the  action  was  taken  by  you  as 
Governor  on  your  own  initiative  and  not  on  a  direct  request  from  the  Chief 
Minister.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Chief  Minister  was  kept  in  touch  with 
what  you  were  doing  and  presumably  approved  of  it. 

15.  All  this,  of  course,  is  not  known  to  the  public  and  it  is  natural  for  most 
people  to  think  that  the  Governor  acted  entirely  on  his  own  and  not  at  the 
instance  of  the  Chief  Minister.  This  raised  a  constitutional  issue  which  was 
brought  before  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Board. 

16.  We  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  any  one’s 
mind  as  to  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  firm 
conventions  that  attached  to  it  in  regard  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of 
Ministers.  Otherwise,  what  you  have  done  might  be  treated  as  a  precedent  and 
thus  create  difficulties  in  the  future.  In  this  matter  the  views  of  the  Parliamentary 
Board  were  wholly  in  line  with  the  legal  advice  we  had  obtained. 

17.  We  did  not  wish  to  give  any  publicity  to  this  matter,  but  the  Board 
asked  me  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  and  explain  their  views  in  regard  to  it. 
I  am,  therefore,  writing  to  you  and  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Chief 
Minister. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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(iii)  Kartar  Singh 

159.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Charges  against 
Kartar  Singh437 


September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  me  today  from  Rajinder  Singh,  Chairman 
of  your  Public  Accounts  Committee.438  1  suppose  you  know  all  that  this  letter 
contains  as  Rajinder  Singh  has  met  you  and  told  you  about  it.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  you  might  as  well  see  this  letter. 

My  own  inclination  when  I  receive  such  letters  is  to  send  them  to  the 
person  concerned,  that  is,  Giani  Kartar  Singh,  and  ask  for  comments.  Do  you 
think  I  should  do  so? 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


160.  To  Rajinder  Singh:  Kartar  Singh’s  Intrigues439 

September  13,  1961 

Dear  Rajinder  Singhji, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  9th  September  this  evening  and  have  read  it  with 
a  feeling  of  unhappiness.  I  had  heard  some  rumours  to  this  effect  about  Giani 
Kartar  Singh  and  your  report  is  a  detailed  one.  I  am  sorry  that  Gianiji  functions 
in  this  way.  It  would  be  a  disaster  if  all  our  politicians  worked  in  that  way. 

I  suggest  that  you  keep  in  touch  with  your  Chief  Minister  Sardar  Partap 
Singh  Kairon. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


437.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

438.  The  letter  is  too  long  to  reproduce  here.  The  author  was  also  a  Congressman,  MLA,  a 
journalist,  and  office  bearer  of  the  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj.  Kartar  Singh  was  Agriculture 
Minister  of  Punjab.  The  charge  was  that  he  was  intriguing  against  the  Congress  in 
anticipation  of  Tara  Singh's  death  by  fasting  and  the  consequent  decline  of  Congress 
fortunes. 

439.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  Punjab,  Sangrur. 
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(o)  Tamil  Nadu 

161.  To  V.  Munuswamy:  Celebrating  274th  Anniversary 
of  Madras440 


September  14,  1961 


Dear  Mr  Mayor, 

I  send  you  my  good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  your  celebrating  the  274th 
Inauguration  Day  of  your  Corporation.  Madras  always  had  for  me  a  peculiar 
charm  and  a  visit  to  that  city  gives  pleasure  to  me.  Those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  municipal  organisation,  especially  in  big  cities,  have  a  fascinating  task. 
They  have  always  to  try  to  make  the  city  beautiful  and  to  provide  the  people 
living  there  all  the  amenities.  I  know  that  Madras  has  tried  to  do  this  and,  in 
some  measure,  succeeded.  I  wish  it  greater  success  in  the  future. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(p)  Uttar  Pradesh 


162.  To  A.P.  Jain:  Kanpur  Programme441 


August  21,  1961 


My  dear  Aj it, 

Your  letter  about  a  date  for  Kanpur.  I  find  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  a  day  in 
the  last  week  of  September.  There  are  some  eminent  visitors  from  abroad 
coming  just  then.  However,  I  suggest  Sunday,  the  24th  September. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


440.  Letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Madras. 

441.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  UPCC;  address:  19  Kaiserbagh,  Lucknow.  NMML, 
A.P.  Jain  Papers. 
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163.  To  A.P.  Jain:  Flood  Relief  for  Uttar  Pradesh442 


August  27,  1961 


My  dear  Aj  it, 

Your  telegram  about  floods  in  the  UP  has  just  reached  me.  C.B.  Gupta443  has 
been  here.  I  am  giving  him  a  further  instalment  of  help,  Rs  50,000/-,  from  the 
Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund.  I  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  might 
pass  on  some  of  this  money  to  the  PCC  for  relief  work. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


164.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Flood  Relief  for  Uttar  Pradesh444 

August  27,  1961 

My  dear  Chandrabhanu, 

I  am  enclosing  a  cheque  for  Rs  50,000/-  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  National 
Relief  Fund  for  flood  relief  in  Uttar  Pradesh. 

I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  Ajit  Prasad  Jain.445  This  runs  as  follows: 
“Whole  State  badly  affected  with  floods.  Congress  organising  relief. 
Kindly  help.” 

Perhaps  you  could  send  some  part  of  this  money  to  the  PCC  for  relief 
work. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


442.  Letter  to  the  President,  Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers. 

443.  The  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

444.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh;  address:  2,  Jantar  Mantar  Road,  New 
Delhi. 

445.  President,  UPCC. 
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165.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Complaints  by  Dissident  Congress 
MLAs446 


August  30,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

This  morning  some  UP  MLAs  came  to  see  me  and  gave  me  a  long  memorandum. 
I  have  read  this.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  charges  of  discrimination. 447  It 
may  be  that  some  of  them,  or  many  of  them,  are  unjustified.  But  the  general 
impression  created  in  my  mind  is  that  there  has  been  discrimination  in  some 
cases.  Anyhow,  there  appears  to  be  widespread  opinion  that  this  has  been 
done.  You  will  agree  that  this  is  not  a  good  thing  and  the  Chief  Minister,  above 
all,  should  be  completely  above  such  a  charge. 

I  am  leaving  Delhi  in  less  than  an  hour’s  time  on  my  tour  abroad  and  I  am 
writing  to  you  in  haste.  I  am  enclosing  one  copy  of  the  memorandum  given  to 
me.  I  hope  you  will  kindly  consider  this  carefully  and  not  only  satisfy  me,  but 
even  those  who  made  these  charges,  about  there  being  no  discrimination  by  or 
on  behalf  of  government. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


166.  To  A.P.  Jain:  Kanpur  Programme448 


September  12,  1961 


My  dear  Aj  it, 

Your  letter  of  the  11th  September.  I  am  agreeable  to  your  programme,  but 
please  drop  the  big  dinner  on  the  24th  night  at  Kanpur.  This  is  very  tiring.449 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


446.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers,  Subject  File 
No.  11. 

447.  Copy  of  letter,  28  August  1961,  from  Jai  Ram  Varma,  Congress  MLA,  is  available  in 
NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  11. 

448.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  UPCC.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers. 

449.  See  item  53,  fn  83. 
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167.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Charges  by  Dissidents450 

September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

Your  letter  without  date  reached  me  on  my  return  to  Delhi.  This  deals  with  the 
memorandum  I  sent  you  under  the  signature  of  Jai  Ram  Verma.451 

I  was  not  acquainted  with  Jai  Ram  Verma  and  could  not  form  any  opinion 
about  the  merits  of  any  of  the  charges  made.  But  a  certain  impression  was 
created  in  my  mind  that  a  number  of  people  believed  in  those  charges.  That  is 
why  I  sent  it  to  you.  In  the  extraordinary  situation  that  has  unfortunately  existed 
in  the  U.R,  it  is  necessary  to  scotch  a  charge  or  a  wrong  statement  as  soon  as 
it  is  made,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  spread. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


168.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Flood  Relief452 


September  15,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  enclose  a  letter  received  from  an  MP  about  the  floods  in  Deoria  and  Gorakhpur. 
I  have  replied  to  him  that  I  have  sent  you  a  substantial  sum  of  money  from  the 
Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  utilised 
for  the  relief  of  these  areas.  Indeed,  should  you  require  some  more  money  for 
this  purpose,  I  shall  gladly  send  it  to  you. 

I  am  enclosing  Kashi  Nath  Pandey’s  letter  because  it  refers  to  some  matters 
which  might  interest  you.453 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


450.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

451.  Congress  MLA,  UP;  for  Nehru’s  letter  to  C.B.  Gupta  on  the  subject,  see  item  165;  C.B. 
Gupta’s  letter  without  date  is  available  in  the  JN  Collection.  Another  letter  dated  15 
September  1961,  from  C.B.  Gupta  to  Nehru,  on  the  same  subject  is  available  in  NMML, 
A.P  Jain  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  11. 

452.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

453.  A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  Kashi  Nath  Pandey,  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Hata, 
Uttar  Pradesh. 
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169.  In  Lucknow:  To  Uttar  Pradesh  Congress454 

Candidates  to  be  Selected  on  Basis  of  Merit 

Lucknow,  September  24,  1961.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  today  that 
Congress  candidates  for  the  coming  elections  should  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  individual  merits  and  their  belief  in  Congress  ideology  and  acceptance 
of  Congress  policies  and  not  on  the  basis  of  groupism. 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  was  addressing  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Congress 
legislators,  members  of  the  U.P.  Congress  Committee  and  Congress  workers 
at  Moti  Mahal,  said  that  in  selection  of  a  candidate  for  election  his  capacity  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  state  should  be  made  the  criterion  and  not  his  group 
affiliations. 

Referring  to  the  differences  among  Congressmen  in  the  state,  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  he  had  a  feeling  that  there  was  slight  improvement  in  the 
situation  in  the  sense  that  factionalism  had  weakened  to  some  extent. 

The  Prime  Minister  made  an  appeal  to  the  Congress  leaders  and  workers 
of  this  province  to  compose  their  differences  and  work  in  unity  with  each 
other.  He  warned  that  they  would  for  behind  in  the  fast-changing  would  if  the 
spent  their  time  in  squabbles  and  internal  strife  instead  of  unitedly  moving 
forward. 

Malady 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  realised  that  the  malady  in  the  Congress 
organisation  here  had  gone  deep  and  would  take  time  to  be  cured.  “There  had 
emerged  local  bosses  in  the  Congress  and  though  the  zamindari  system  had 
been  abolished  some  people  have  made  local  Congress  organisations  their 
zamindari,”  he  added.  He,  however,  said  that  there  was  nothing  strange  in  this 
development  in  the  Congress  organisation  as  such  things  happened  to  all  the 
political  parties.  But  this  had  led  here  to  internal  squabbles  instead  of  real  work. 

Referring  to  the  election  of  Mr  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  as  UPCC  president  the 
Prime  Minister  said  that  he  (Mr  Jain)  had  worked  hard  after  his  election  and 
had  done  some  good  to  the  organisation.  Still  many  weaknesses  persisted. 


454.  Address  to  a  joint  meeting  of  Congress  legislators,  members  of  the  UPCC  and  Congress 
workers,  24  September  196 1,  at  Moti  Mahal.  Report  in  the  National  Herald ,  25  September 
1961. 
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He  said  that  sitting  in  Delhi  and  preoccupied  with  many  problems  he  could 
not  do  much  for  the  U.P.  Congress,  except  to  give  his  advice  at  times.  He  got 
information  about  the  U.P.  Congress  from  C.B.  Gupta,  Mr  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  and 
other  Congressmen.  Sometimes  he  received  complaints  to  the  effect  that  justice 
was  not  being  done  to  one  group  or  the  other.  At  times  thick  volumes  containing 
various  complaints  were  sent  to  him  and  he  received  equally  thick  volumes  in 
reply.  “I  send  these  volumes,  sometimes  to  Mr  C.B.  Gupta,  sometimes  to  Mr 
Jain  and  sometimes  to  both  of  them.  Naturally  I  cannot  look  into  each  and 
every  complaint,”  he  added.  He  however,  said  that  these  complaints  were  an 
indication  of  the  existing  atmosphere  in  the  state  Congress.  There  were,  of 
course,  certain  things  to  which  particular  attention  had  to  be  paid.  “I  feel  that 
there  is  some  decline  in  groupism.  But  since  it  is  election  time  the  differences 
appear  to  be  rather  exaggerated”,  he  added. 

End  Differences 

Proceeding,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  each  one  of  the 
Congressmen  to  end  the  differences  and  also  to  remedy  injustice  if  there  was 
any. 

He  asked  Congressmen  not  to  forget  that  the  world  and  the  country  were 
passing  though  a  critical  period  and  if  they  spent  their  time  in  internal  struggles 
they  would  lose  contact  with  the  country  and  the  people.  The  Congress,  he 
added,  had  become  the  great  organisation  that  it  was  only  because  it  had 
identified  itself  with  the  urges  of  the  people.  It  was  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  solve  the  problems  facing  the  country  and  Congressmen 
could  not  afford  to  waste  their  time.  Factionalism,  he  said,  would  weaken  the 
organisation  whatever  the  results  of  the  coming  elections. 

In  this  fast-changing  world,  he  said,  only  that  organisation  which  was 
vigilant  and  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation  could  live  and  progress.  “If 
you  spent  your  time  in  quarrels  you  will  fall  behind”,  he  added. 

Referring  to  the  selection  of  Congress  candidates  for  the  coming  elections, 
Pandit  Nehru  said  that  there  were  certain  principles  according  to  which  the 
candidates  had  to  be  selected.  The  first  principle,  he  said,  was  that  the  candidates 
should  not  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  factionalism  and  groupism.  Every  candidate 
should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  his  qualities  and  for  his  individual  worth.  It 
had  to  be  judged  in  every  case  whether  the  man  who  was  being  selected  as 
candidate  was  a  man  who  could  properly  serve  the  state  by  his  presence  in  the 
assembly,  or  the  country  by  his  presence  in  Parliament. 

The  views  of  the  candidates  on  the  basic  questions  facing  the  country  and 
the  policies  and  programme  of  Congress  were  also  matters  of  great  importance. 
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Every  candidate,  selected  by  Congress,  should  agree  with  its  policies  and 
programmes  as  enunciated  in  its  recent  resolutions.  Even  old  Congressmen, 
who  did  not  agree  with  the  newly-enunciated  policies  and  programme  of  the 
organisation  did  not  deserve  Congress  ticket.  He  said  that  he  wanted  that  tried 
Congressmen  who  would  firmly  adhere  to  the  policies  and  programme  of 
Congress,  should  be  given  Congress  ticket,  but  this  did  not  mean  that  the 
legislature  should  be  made  a  source  of  distribution  of  patronage.  Only  those 
who  were  able  to  contribute  to  the  deliberations  in  the  legislature  should  be 
selected  as  candidates,  he  added. 

Malaise  of  Groupism 

Reverting  to  the  malaise  of  groupism,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  there  was  no 
magic  trick  to  end  it.  It  was  the  duty  of  each  Congressman  to  take  a  vow  not 
to  indulge  in  groupism.  He  regretted  that  UP  was  behind  all  other  states  in 
practically  every  matter.  While  other  states  had  made  rapid  progress,  UP  had 
fallen  behind.  He  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  distress  that  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  passing  through  a  critical  period  and  when  great  changes 
were  taking  place  in  the  country,  there  should  be  internal  squabbles  in  the 
organisation.  The  country  was  entering  a  new  stage  of  development  as  a  result 
of  the  first  two  Five  Year  Plans.  We  were  now  going  to  benefit  from  the  hard 
work  that  had  been  done  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  this  would  be  possible  only 
if  we  continued  to  work  without  relaxing,  he  said.  This  was  not  the  time  for 
quarrels,  otherwise  very  valuable  time  would  be  lost.  “Whatever  our  value,  it 
depends  on  the  work  that  we  do.  If  we  forget  the  work  and  spend  our  time  in 
quarrels,  we  will  harm  ourselves,  our  organisation  and  our  country”,  he  added. 

Referring  to  the  coming  general  elections,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the 
Congressmen  went  to  the  legislatures  to  implement  the  Congress  policies  as 
enunciated  in  the  Congress  manifesto.  The  achievements  of  the  last  ten  years 
proved  the  bona  Tides  of  the  Congress  that  it  would  stand  by  its  election 
manifesto  in  the  legislature. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  national  integration,  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  communalism,  linguism,  casteism  and  provincialism  had  become  great 
hurdles  in  the  path  of  progress  of  the  country.  Casteism,  he  said,  was  negation 
of  democracy  and  socialism  [sic]  and  communalism  were  the  same.  He  said 
that  all  the  religions  found  in  India  were  equally  Indian.  Islam  and  Christianity 
were  as  much  Indian  religions  as  any  other  religion. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  it  was  the  basic  policy  of  the  Congress  never 
to  compromise  with  communalism  and  communal  organisations.  “We  will  fight 
against  them  even  if  we  are  wiped  out  in  the  struggle”,  he  added. 
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The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  communalists  had  done  the  greatest  harm 
to  the  country  and  had  brought  a  bad  name  to  it  by  their  activities. 

Referring  again  to  the  situation  in  the  state  Congress,  the  Prime  Minister 
said  that  filing  of  complaints  would  not  solve  the  problems  before  the  country. 
There  was  much  to  be  done  and  the  tasks  before  us  were  tremendous.  By  hard 
work  and  labour  and  by  solving  these  problems  the  country  would  progress. 

Referring  to  his  forty-nine-year-old  association  with  the  Congress 
organisation,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  defects  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Congress  now  had  also  appeared  in  the  past.  Groups  and  factions  had  developed 
in  the  past  too,  but  they  disappeared  during  the  time  of  the  struggle  against 
foreign  domination.  The  Congress,  he  said,  had  always  remained  an  organisation 
which  had  high  ideals  and  had  always  pulled  the  country  towards  progress.  In 
this  lay  the  greatness  of  the  Congress  and  he  hoped  that  the  Congress  would 
continue  to  play  its  historic  role  and  the  old  spirit  of  camaraderie  again  be 
revived. 

The  Chief  Minister,  Mr.  C.B.  Gupta,  presided  over  the  meeting  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  A.P.  Jain,  president  of  the  UPCC,  who  is  ill. 


170.  To  A.P.  Jain:  Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  Politics455 

September  25,  1961 

My  dear  Aj  it, 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  you  had  fallen  ill  and  was  disappointed  at  your  absence 
from  both  Lucknow  and  Kanpur.  Everything  went  off  fairly  well  in  both  places. 
If  crowds  and  public  enthusiasm  is  a  test,  there  was  an  abundance  of  these. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  PCC  people  in  Lucknow,  I  laid  stress  on  putting  an 
end  to  groups  and  selecting  candidates  on  merit  and  not  because  they  belonged 
to  any  particular  groups.456  1  do  not  wish  to  go  into  these  matters  in  detail.  You 
will  remember  that  I  received  a  long  list  of  charges  against  C.B.  Gupta457  and 
his  present  Government.  These  came  from  the  so-called  dissidents  in  the  U.R 
I  sent  a  copy  of  these  to  you  and  also  to  C.B.  Gupta.458  Gupta  has  sent  me  a 


455.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  UPCC,  then  in  Saharanpur.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers, 
Subjects  File  No.  1 1.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

456.  See  item  169. 

457.  The  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

458.  See  item  165. 
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long  reply  to  each  of  the  charges.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  these  and 
I  am  therefore  sending  his  reply  to  you.  You  will  deal  with  it  as  you  think 

459 

proper. 

I  am  also  sending  you  a  letter  from  Damodar  Swarup  Seth.460  I  do  not 
quite  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I  think  he  will  be  helpful  if  he  is  given  proper 
work.461 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


171.  To  Damodar  Swarup  Seth:  Working  for  Congress462 


October  10,  1961 


My  dear  Damodar  Swarup, 

Your  letter  of  October  10.463  Your  previous  letter  was  forwarded  by  me  to  Shri 
Ajit  Prasad  Jain.464  It  is  obviously  not  possible  for  me  to  make  any  concrete 
suggestion,  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  do  some  specific  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  Shri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  will  be  able  to  help  you 
in  this  connection. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


459.  A.P.  Jain's  response,  10  October  1961 :  “My  dear  Jawaharlalji,  Please  refer  to  your  letter 
No.  1927-PMH/61  dated  the  25th  September,  1961.  I  have  had  consultations  with 
Chandra  Bhanu  Gupta  and  Kamlapati  Tripathi.  I  told  Kamlapati  that  it  would  be  extremely 
injudicious  for  us  to  launch  upon  prolonged  investigations  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
energy  of  the  organisation  should  be  devoted  to  Elections.  He  agreed  with  me.  Chandra 
Bhanu  naturally  had  no  objection  to  this  course.  I  am,  therefore,  dropping  any  further 
action  on  the  complaint  of  MLAs.  Yours  sincerely,  Ajit  Prasad  Jain.”  NMML,  A.P.  Jain 
Papers,  Subjects  File  No.  11. 

460.  A  UP  Congressman. 

461.  For  Nehru’s  reply  to  Damodar  Swarup  Seth,  see  item  171. 

462.  Letter  to  a  UP  Congressman;  address:  Moti  Mahal,  Lucknow.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers, 
Subjects  File  No.  13.  Copy  forwarded  to  A.P.  Jain,  the  President  of  the  UPCC. 

463.  Appendix  45. 

464.  See  Nehru  to  A.P.  Jain,  25  September  1961,  item  170. 
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172.  To  A.P.  Jain:  M.P.  Sinha’s  Lobbyists  for  Assembly 
Seat465 


Anand  Bhawan, 
Allahabad 


October  13,  1961 


My  dear  Aj  it, 

I  enclose  a  letter  and  some  other  papers  which  were  given  to  me  today  by 
some  Presidents  of  Panchayats  in  Soraon  Tehsil.  With  this  letter  there  were  a 
large  number  of  signed,  printed  leaflets  saying  much  the  same  thing,  that  is, 
recommending  Mathura  Prasad  Sinha  for  election  to  the  Vidhan  Sabha,  U.P  I 
am  not  sending  you  all  these  large  number  of  signed  papers.  I  enclose  a  few 
separate  ones. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


173.  To  Jagpat  Dube:  Constituency  Welfare466 


Anand  Bhavan, 
Allahabad 
October  13,  1961 

Dear  Jagpat, 

I  am  sending  you  three  papers.  One  is  from  the  village  of  Nyayipur,  Chaubara, 
near  Mukundpur,  etc.  referring  to  a  junior  High  School.  This  afternoon  I  laid  a 
corner  stone  there.467  1  want  to  give  these  people  a  personal  gift  of  Rs  100/-  on 
my  behalf  for  the  school. 

The  second  paper  is  from  Shri  Gajadhar  Prasad  Chourasia  of  Gangadhar 
Chowk,  Allahabad.  Please  give  him  Rs  50/-  on  my  behalf. 

The  third  paper  is  from  Ghafoor,  Begular.  Please  also  give  him  Rs  50/-  on 
my  behalf. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  Rs  200/-  to  cover  these  payments. 


465.  Letter  to  the  President,  UPCC. 

466.  Letter  to  Nehru's  personal  representative  in  his  constituency,  Phulpur,  in  Uttar  Pradesh, 
1956-1964. 

467.  See  item  13. 
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I  am  also  enclosing  another  application  from  Misri  Lai,  a  Harijan.  I  should 
like  to  help  this  boy  especially  to  continue  his  education.  He  seemed  to  me  a 
bright  boy.  Will  you  please  enquire  about  him  and  his  family  and  write  to  me 
suggesting  what  help  is  needed? 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


174.  To  A.P.  Jain:  Forthcoming  Tours  in  Uttar  Pradesh468 

Anand  Bhavan, 
Allahabad 
October  13,  1961 

My  dear  Aj  it, 

I  have  given  you  already  the  dates  when  I  am  visiting  Allahabad  and  some  other 
places  some  time.  You  took  them  down,  but  I  am  confirming  them  below. 

On  the  25th  November  1961,  I  go  to  Choharpur.  I  shall  go  by  plane  to 
Saharanpur  and  from  there  by  car  to  Choharpur,  in  the  morning.  That  same 
afternoon  I  shall  go  from  Choharpur  to  Dehra  Dun,  principally  to  visit  the 
Cheshire  Homes.  If  you  so  wish,  a  public  meeting  might  be  arranged  there,  or 
a  workers’  meeting,  as  you  choose,  in  the  evening.  This  will  have  to  be  at 
about  7  pm,  not  earlier. 

On  1  st  December  1961,  I  am  coming  to  Allahabad  for  one  day,  to  attend 
the  University  Winter  School  of  Foreign  Students.  I  have  promised  to  address 
a  general  meeting  of  the  University  students  also  that  afternoon  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Students’  Union.  I  may  also  address  a  public  meeting 
in  the  city. 

On  the  31st  December  1961  I  shall  go  to  Banaras  for  a  day  to  attend  the 
Malaviyaji  Centenary  celebrations. 

On  the  12th  and  13th  January  1962, 1  shall  go  to  Banaras  to  preside  over 
U  Nu’s  lectures  on  Buddhism.  I  suppose  I  can  find  some  time  for  a  public 
meeting  there  in  the  city.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  time  to  go  to  the  District 
then. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


468.  Letter  to  the  President,  UPCC. 
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(q)  West  Bengal 

175.  To  Maya  Devi  Chettry:  Protecting  Nepali  in 
Darjeeling469 


September  22,  1961 

My  dear  Maya  Devi, 

Your  letter  of  the  22nd  September. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Bengal  Language  Bill  and  do  not  know  much  about  it. 
The  assurance  given  about  the  Nepali  language  in  Darjeeling  District  will,  of 
course,  be  honoured,  whether  it  is  included  in  a  Bill  or  not.  That  follows  from 
the  policies  we  have  laid  down.  I  do  not  think  any  legal  enactment  is  necessary 
for  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


176.  To  Jagjivan  Ram:  Visit  to  Chittaranjan470 


October  2,  1961 

My  dear  Jagjivan  Ram, 

Dr  B.C.  Roy471  telephoned  to  me  from  Calcutta  today  about  my  visit  to 
Chittaranjan  on  the  1 4th  October.  He  pointed  out  that  the  airfield  you  had  chosen 
for  me  to  land  on  is  not  very  suitable  as  the  road  from  that  place  to  Chittaranjan 
is  exceedingly  bad.  Therefore,  he  suggested  that  I  should  go  by  air  to  Panagarh 
and  from  there  by  car  to  Chittaranjan.  This  is  a  slightly  longer  distance  but  the 
road  is  much  better.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  advisable. 

You  might  get  in  touch  with  Dr  Roy  and  finalise  this. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


469.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  West  Bengal,  and  author  of  books  in  Nepali; 
address:  36,  North  Avenue,  New  Delhi. 

470.  Letter  to  the  Railways  Minister. 

471.  The  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 
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177.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Calcutta  Programme472 


October  10,  1961 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

Your  letter  of  the  7th  October.  As  you  know,  when  I  go  to  Calcutta,  I  am  in 
your  hands  and  you  can  fix  any  more  or  less  reasonable  programme  for  me.47’ 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  to  lunch  which  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  Institute  is 
organising. 

I  shall  certainly  attend  the  Himalayan  Mountaineering  Institute  meeting. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


178.  To  lla  Palchoudhuri:  Dandakaranya474 


October  10,  1961 


Dear  lla. 

Your  letter  of  September  27.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Dandakaranya 
Scheme  will  be  proceeded  with.  If  people  in  the  camps  do  not  utilise  it  fully, 
then  others  will  be  offered.  But  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to  give  the 
same  facilities  in  the  way  of  loans  etc.  to  others.  Anyhow,  these  matters  will  be 
considered  when  the  time  comes  for  them. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


472.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal.  PMS  (Public  Relations),  File  No,  8(  1 96)6 1  - 
PMP,  Sr  No.  14 A. 

473.  Nehru  was  to  visit  Calcutta  on  1  November  1961  when  he  was  to  open  the  building  of  the 
Ramakrishna  Mission  Institute,  1 1  am  -  12.30  pm,  lunch  at  Raj  Bhavan,  attend  a  reception 
at  4  pm,  visit  the  Himalayan  Mountaineering  Institute  at  5.15  pm,  and  attend  a  cultural 
programme  at  6.15  pm. 

474.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  West  Bengal.;  address:  64  Lake  Place,  Calcutta 
29. 
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(r)  Laws  and  Administration 

179.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Espionage  Cases475 

Will  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  reply  given  to 
Starred  Question  No.  84  on  the  17th  February,  1961  and  state:476 

(a)  whether  the  cases  of  those  arrested  in  connection  with  espionage 
activities  have  been  completed;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  action  has  been  taken  against  those  found  guilty? 

The  Minister  of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  ([B.N.]  Datar): 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  In  three  cases,  five  persons  were  detained  under  the  Preventive 
Detention  Act.  The  detention  of  one  person  was,  however,  not 
confirmed  by  the  Advisory  Board  and  he  was  released  on  May  23, 
1961. 

One  case  in  which  three  persons  were  involved  is  sub-judice. 

Hem  Barua:  In  relation  to  this  espionage  issue,  on  a  previous  occasion,  the 
hon.  Prime  minister  was  pleased  to  state  here  that  some  six  or  seven 
countries  were  involved  in  espionage  work  in  this  country.  May  I  know 
whether  these  six  or  seven  countries  were  contacted  and  warned  to  stop 
espionage  work  here? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  What 
I  said  was  that  from  time  to  time,  not  all  at  the  same  time,  we  have  come  in 
contact  with  some  such  activities  by  a  number  of  foreign  missions  here. 
Naturally,  whenever  this  has  occurred,  we  have  taken  it  up  with  them;  sometimes, 
the  persons  concerned  were  junior  people,  and  they  were  withdrawn  or  taken 


475.  Oral  Answers,  22  August  1961,  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57,  21  August - 
1  September  1961,  cols  3836-39. 

476.  Question  by  Hem  Barua,  PSP,  and  Vidya  Charan  Shukla,  Congress. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  A.M.  Tariq,  Congress,  and  32  other  MPs,  whether  three 
spy  rings  had  been  unearthed  in  Delhi,  G.B.  Pant,  then  Home  Minister,  had  stated  on  17 
February  1961  that  “Four  cases  of  leakage  of  information  contained  in  secret  documents 
to  some  foreign  Embassy  personnel  and  a  foreign  firm  have  come  to  notice  recently.  Eight 
persons  have  been  arrested  in  this  connection  including  six  junior  Government  officials  of 
the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Ministries  of  External  Affairs  and  Defence.” 
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away  from  India.  Normally,  these  cases  were  not  of  very  great  importance; 
sometimes,  the  matters  were  taken  to  the  courts  too. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  know  whether  this  particular  fact  of  espionage  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  those  one  or  two  foreign  countries  that  were 
involved  in  this  matter,  and  if  so,  what  is  their  reaction  or  response  to  our 
protest? 

Speaker:477  He  answered  it  just  now. 

Hem  Barua:  I  am  referring  to  these  two  countries  which  were  involved  in 
this  particular  espionage.  The  number  might  be  one  or  two;  in  the 
newspapers,  it  was  mentioned  as  two.  Whatever  that  might  be,  my  question 
is  whether  these  two  countries,  whose  officials  were  indulging  in  espionage 
work  in  this  country,  were  sufficiently  warned  and  a  protest  launched 
with  them?  If  so,  what  was  their  reaction  or  response? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Considering  that  the  persons  against  whom  we  protested 
were  withdrawn,  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  warning;  the  warning  had 
effect,  and  action  was  taken  on  it. 

Hem  Barua:  It  was  said  on  the  previous  occasion  that  one  firm  was  involved 
in  the  espionage  work?  May  I  know,  whether  that  firm  has  its  headquarters 
here?  If  so,  what  action  has  been  taken  against  it? 

Speaker:  Is  it  a  foreign  firm? 

Hem  Barua:  Mention  was  made  of  a  firm.  Whether  it  was  foreign  or  Indian, 
I  do  not  know.  But  my  conjecture  is  that  it  must  be  a  foreign  firm.  Whatever 
it  may  be,  may  I  know  whether  that  firm  was  taken  to  task  for  indulging  in 
this  espionage? 

Speaker:  Apart  from  the  officials  of  the  Embassies,  has  any  action  been 
taken  against  the  firm  which  is  said  to  have  got  involved  in  this  matter? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  about  this  question.  I  have  not  been  following 
it. 


477.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 
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[B.N.]  Datar:  I  have  not  got  information  on  that  point.  The  information  is 
relating  to  the  prosecution  and  detention. 

Hem  Barua:  On  a  previous  occasion,  this  was  positively  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  no  information  further  than  that  came  up.  That  is  why  I 
am  interested  in  knowing  what  has  happened  to  that  firm. 

The  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  (Lai  Bahadur  Shastri):  I  have  no  information 
on  that  point.  I  have  seen  the  previous  reply  given  by  the  late  Home  Minister 
and  in  that  he  has  not  mentioned  anything  about  any  foreign  firm 
(Interruptions).  I  have  got  his  reply  before  me. 

[A.B.]  Vajpayee:478  May  I  know  whether  criminal  proceedings  will  be  taken 
against  those  who  have  been  detained? 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  At  present,  they  have  been  detained  for  one  year. 
There  is  no  intention  at  present  to  start  criminal  proceedings  against  them. 

[Bapu]  Nath  Pai:479  He  has  partially  answered  the  question.  But  I  have  to 
ask  this.  Espionage  is  dealt  with  normally  by  deterrent  punishment.  If 
Government  is  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence,  why  are  these  people 
being  treated  so  leniently  as  if  they  are  guests  in  this  country?  Instead  of 
bringing  them  within  the  scope  of  preventive  detention,  why  not  institute 
proceedings  against  them  and  see  that  the  maximum  deterrent  punishment 
is  awarded? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  should  know  that  it  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  get  conviction  in  our  courts,  even  when  we  are  convinced  of  the  guilt 
of  a  person,  specially  in  such  cases  where  formal  evidence  is  very  often  lacking. 

[Bapu]  Nath  Pai:  I  entirely  agree  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  about 
conviction.  In  that  case,  is  it  not  possible  for  those  persons  later  on  to  go 
on  parading  that  they  were  just  victimised  and  persecuted? 

Speaker:  It  is  argument. 


478.  Jan  Sangh. 

479.  PSP. 
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Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  I  cannot  say  because  there  is  an  Advisory  Board  and 
they  have  the  right  of  appeal  and  representation.  So  when  the  Advisory 
Board  after  hearing  them  decides  that  the  detention  is  justified,  they  certainly 
cannot  complain  against  it. 

[A.B.]  Vajpayee:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  evidence  is  lacking  because  the  foreigners 
working  in  the  foreign  missions  who  were  involved  in  these  cases  have 
been  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  country? 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  I  do  not  think  so.  The  hon.  Member  should  also  realise 
that  sometimes  we  have  to  take  very  quick  action  and  for  that  quick  action 
it  is  essential  that  the  Preventive  Detention  Act  should  be  used. 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  draw  the  attention  of  the  present  Home  Minister  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  late  revered  Pantji  to  the  effect  that  these  foreigners 
involve  in  this  espionage  work  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  country;  they 
were  no  more  here  and  that  was  why  evidence  was  lacking?  This  reflects 
on  the  system  of  detection  and  punishment  that  the  Government  has. 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  I  shall  have  to  look  into  what  the  late  Home  Minister 
had  said.  I  have  got  with  me  the  last  reply  which  he  had  given  on  this 
occasion.  In  that  reply,  nothing  like  that  has  been  said. 

Hem  Barua:  On  one  occasion,  it  was  the  Prime  Minister  who  replied;  on 
another,  it  was  the  late  Home  Minister  who  replied.  Therefore,  I  would 
request  the  present  Home  Minister  to  see  both  the  replies  and  then  come  to 
a  conclusion. 
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180.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Security  Measures  against 
Espionage480 

Will  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  be  pleased  to  state:481 

(a)  whether,  in  the  light  of  espionage  cases  and  infiltrations  across  the 
border,  Government  have  considered  the  need  for  tightening  security 
measures  and  revising  security  procedures  in  the  public  services;  and 

(b)  if  so,  what  are  the  conclusions  of  such  examination,  if  any? 

The  Minister  of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  ([B.N.]  Datar):  (a) 
and  (b).  Appropriate  measures  have  been  taken  to  ensure  proper  custody 
and  safety  of  secret  papers  and  information. 

[A.B.]  Vajpayee:  Sir,  is  this  a  proper  reply  that  appropriate  measures  have 
been  taken?  What  are  the  appropriate  measures? 

The  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  (Lai  Bahadur  Shastri):  We  cannot  give  detailed 
information  in  this  regard.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  tell  the  House  that 
these  are  the  specific  steps  which  have  been  taken. 

Harish  Chandra  Mathur:  This  question  has  to  be  properly  understood.  There 
are  two  very  vital  parts  of  this  question.  One  is  the  procedures  in  the 
public  services  which  we  adopt,  another  is  the  security  measures  against 
infiltration.  May  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Home  Minister  to  the  fact 
that  very  recently  the  Prime  Minister  of  UK482  set  up  a  committee  in  the 
wake  of  the  George  Black  spy  case,  to  examine  the  security  procedures  in 
the  public  services?  So,  the  first  part  of  my  question  relates  to  security 
procedures,  whether  they  have  examined  the  security  procedures  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  tighten  them,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  fix  responsibility. 
Just  now  the  hon.  Home  Minister  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  fix 
responsibility  and  find  evidence.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  revise  these 
security  procedures.  Secondly,  my  question  deals  with  infiltrations  and 
security  measures.  I  hope  he  will  throw  light  on  the  two  vital  parts. 


480.  Oral  Answers,  22  August  1961 ,  Lok  SaJpha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57,  21  August - 
1  September  1961,  cols  3844-3847. 

481.  Question  by  Harish  Chandra  Mathur,  Congress,  and  A.B.  Vajpayee,  Jan  Sangh. 

482.  Harold  Macmillan. 
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Speaker:483  Has  the  Home  Minister  given  it  up,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
out  how  these  people  can  be  caught?  Or,  are  the  loopholes  being  tightened 
wherever  they  are,  or  has  any  committee  on  the  lines  of  the  committee  in 
the  UK  been  set  up  to  find  out  how  more  effective  measures  can  be  adopted? 
That  is  the  question. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  This 
is  constantly  being  done  here  and  in  our  foreign  missions,  wherever  it  is,  but 
however  constantly  we  may  do  it,  sometimes  there  is  human  failure.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  machinery.  The  human  being  fails,  for  some  odd  reason  or 
other.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  a  certain  person  behaved  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way — a  certain  young  man  in  the  foreign  service.  His  head  went  off  suddenly. 
There  is  no  excuse  at  all,  because  he  lost  all  his  capacity  for  his  head  to  function. 
He  did  the  most  foolish  thing. 

Speaker:  In  our  foreign  service? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes.  It  was  not  a  case  of  espionage.  It  was  a  case  of  pure 
theft.  It  is  inexplicable  why  a  man  in  his  position  should  commit  theft  of  money 
belonging  to  the  mission.  Immediately  thereafter  he  admitted  it,  there  was  no 
hiding  it  either.  There  are  human  failures,  wherever  it  may  be,  whether  it  is  an 
office  or  an  aircraft.  In  an  aircraft  there  was  an  accident,  something  happened 
to  a  human  being.  One  has  always  tried  to  make  it  fool-proof  in  all  these  things 
so  far  as  one  can. 

Hem  Barua484  rose — 

Speaker:  I  have  allowed  him  a  number  of  questions. 

Hem  Barua:  Not  on  this. 

[A.B.]  Vajpayee:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  important  papers  are  reported  to 
have  been  recovered  from  the  house  of  these  employees  who  are  involved 
in  espionage  cases,  may  I  know  whether  Government  have  given  thought 
to  the  suggestion  that  these  employees  who  are  dealing  with  important  and 
confidential  papers  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  papers  or  files  to  their 
houses? 

483.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

484.  PSP. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  are  not  supposed  to  take  them  out.  Of  course,  that  is 
an  offence — taking  anything  out. 

[A.B.]  Vajpayee:  It  means  that  proper  check  is  not  being  maintained;  and  in 
spite  of  the  instructions,  employees  are  taking  important  files  to  their  houses. 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  may  come  to  any  conclusion.  All  that  can  be 
elicited  has  been  elicited. 

[N.G.]  Ranga:485  In  view  of  these  instances  multiplying  themselves  or 
increasing  in  recent  years,  may  the  House  be  assured  that  a  special  study 
has  been  made  by  the  concerned  Ministries  in  order  to  prevent  their 
recurrence  and  also  to  ensure  that  these  officers  would  be  supervised  and 
controlled  so  that  such  things  would  not  be  repeated? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member’s  advice  would  be  remembered. 

[N.G.]  Ranga:  May  I  know  what  those  special  studies  or  special  steps  are 
that  Government  have  been  able  to  take  in  order  to  see  that  these  things  are 
prevented?  It  is  easy  to  say  all  possible  steps  are  being  taken.  In  the  light  of 
these  things,  some  special  study  has  got  to  be  made  in  order  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  this  mischief. 

/ 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  just  said  that  so  far  as  the  rules  and 
regulations  are  concerned,  there  is  no  defect. 

[N.G.]  Ranga:  That  is  not  enough. 

Speaker:  He  added  that  sometimes  there  are  human  frailties.  However, 
constant  watch  is  being  kept.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  pursuing  this 
question. 

[N.G.]  Ranga:  That  may  be  all  right  in  regard  to  occasional  lapses,  but 
these  things  have  been  happening  repeatedly. 

Speaker:  We  are  converting  this  into  a  resolution  hour.  Hon.  Members  will 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  Question  Hour  can  be  used  only  for  the 


485.  Swatantra  Party. 
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purpose  of  eliciting  information.  Occasionally  I  allow  some  suggestions  to 
be  made,  but  they  must  stop  with  them.  They  ought  not  to  force  an 
assurance  on  the  basis  of  the  suggestion.  That  should  be  done  during  other 
periods.  In  the  Question  Hour  we  can  only  elicit  information. 


181.  At  the  Indian  Institute  of  Public  Administration486 

Mr  Chairman,487  Mr  Director488  and  Members  of  the  Institute, 

My  part  in  this,  the  work  of  this  Institute,  as  you  know,  is  to  come  here 
annually  and  to  attend  this  function.  I  am  glad  to  do  so  because  it  gives  me 
some  little  insight  into  the  activities  of  this  Institute  and  also,  to  some  extent, 
the  way  present  day  problems  of  administration,  which  are  growing  in  number 
and  complexity,  are  being  tackled  here. 

[At  the  present  moment,  I  am  in  some  difficulty.  First  of  all,  I  am  rather 
rushed  for  time;  I  have  to  go  away  very  soon.  Secondly,  you  have  already 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  presidential  address  of  Mr  Shanti  Sarup,  and  I 
can  hardly  add  to  it  with  advantage.]489  1  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  what 
little  I  know  of  the  activities  of  this  Institute,  by  coming  here  annually  and  by 
looking  at  your  publications  and  journals  from  time  to  time,  I  have  been 
impressed  by  them  and  I  do  think  that  this  Institute  is  doing  a  good  work. 

It  may  be  a  legitimate  criticism  that  its  activities  are,  well,  limited  to  some 
top  ranking  people,  more  or  less.  That  is  almost  inevitable  to  begin  with.  It 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  concentrate  on  improving  quality  all  over,  of 
course;  but  first  of  all,  quality  has  to  improve  in  those  people  who  can  improve 
quality  in  others  and  so  that  it  is  inevitable.  And  yet  I  am  wondering  how  far  it 
would  be  feasible  for  this  Institute  or  the  Executive  Council  to  consider  certain 
extensions  of  its  activity  in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  administration.  When  I  say 


486.  Address  to  the  Seventh  Annual  General  Body  Meeting,  26  August  1961,  New  Delhi. 
NMML,  AIR  Tapes  TS  No.  7321,  NM  No.  1487,  checked  against  published  version  in 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Public  Administration,  ed.  RL.  Sanjeev  Reddy  and  R.K.  Tiwari, 
(New  Delhi:  Indian  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  2004),  pp.  45-49.  This  is  the 
correct  date  of  the  speech,  as  published  in  the  IIPA  record,  and  not  27  August  as  noted  in 
one  of  the  transcripts  lying  in  the  NMML. 

487.  V.T.  Krishnamachari,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  IIPA. 

488.  V.K.N.  Menon,  Director  of  the  IIPA. 

489.  The  portion  in  square  brackets  is  from  the  transcript  of  the  AIR  Tapes,  but  not  in  the 
published  version  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Public  Administration.  Shanti  Sarup,  the  person 
referred  to  by  Nehru,  has  not  been  identified. 
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lowest  grades,  I  have  in  mind  at  the  present  moment  the  panchayats,  the 
panchayat  samitis  which  are  growing  tremendously  in  importance  and  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  play  a  vital  part  in  the  administrative  apparatus  of  our  country 
by  virtue  of  their  numbers  alone  if  nothing  else.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  this 
Institute  can  tackle  that  problem;  perhaps  it  might  specially  study  the  problem 
as  to  how  to  tackle  it.  That  is  the  first  step.  Perhaps  it  could  open  a  small 
section  especially  for  that  purpose  and  give  short  courses,  say,  for  a  month,  or 
two  weeks  even,  for  people  specially  connected  with  panchayat  samitis  to 
come  and  take  those  courses.  I  would  personally  like,  if  it  is  possible,  for  the 
panches  themselves,  some  of  them,  cannot  be  many,  of  course,  to  come  here 
from  time  to  time.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  may  be  millions,  in  India — 
I  do  not  know  the  number,  vast  number — but  nevertheless,  we  could  choose  a 
number  every  year  for  short  courses;  of  course,  the  courses  would  have  to  be 
made  for  them.  No  good  going  to  them  with  your  rather  high  class  stuff;  but 
some  kind  of  courses  for  them  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  imagine.  Anyhow,  I 
suggest  to  the  Executive  Council  to  consider  this  matter  as  to  how  to  approach 
this  subject.  You  can  get  in  touch  perhaps  with  the  State  Governments  on  it, 
with  the  Ministry  here  of  Community  Development  and  Cooperation.  But  that 
I  think  is  important  as  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  development  of 
panchayats  and  panchayat  samitis,  and  you  have,  at  any  rate,  one  member  in 
your  executive,  that  is  the  Chairman,  who  is  an  expert  on  it  and  has  deep 
knowledge  and  you  can  profit  by  that. 

Apart  from  that,  you  have  to  deal  with  the  situation  which  is  growing, 
developing  and  changing.  Even  in  the  purely  administrative  field  of  Government, 
it  is  enlarging  and  growing,  but  more  so  in  the  field  of  public  or  private  the 
enterprise,  chiefly  public;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  tremendous  deal 
depends  on  the  success  of  the  administration  of  that  enterprise.  We  argue 
about  public  and  private  enterprises.  The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  its 
success  comes  from  the  efficient  administrator,  whether  it  is  public  enterprise 
or  private.  Dubbing  it  public  or  private  does  not  make  much  difference  except 
in  the  consequences  or  in  the  outlook,  but  the  actual  thing  depends  on  the 
administration  of  that  enterprise.  We  have  public  enterprises  in  India  which 
have  been  outstanding  successes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  so 
not  accidentally  but  because  of  the  virtues  and  the  ability  of  the  men  on  the 
administrative  staff  there.  We  have  others  which  have  not  shown  such  bright 
results.  Again,  I  think,  you  should  seek  the  remedy  in  the  administrative  staff, 
apart  from  other  reasons.  So  it  is  most  important  that  our  administrative  apparatus 
should  improve:  not  improve  in  the  normal  old  sense  of  the  Government 
administrator  who  had  to  deal  with  certain  limited  set  of  problems,  but  in  the 
modem  sense  of  dealing  with  modem  industry  and  modem  technology  and  the 
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like  which  again  probably  means  that  the  old  type  of  administrator  should  be, 
not  always  but  often,  replaced  by  the  expert  administrator,  the  technologist, 
who  knows  that  little  job  very  well. 

So  all  these  new  problems  arise  from  our  growth,  industrial  growth  in 
general,  growth  in  various  sectors  of  our  economy.  Many  people  may  criticize 
it  and  many  of  their  criticisms  may  be  justified,  are  justified,  I  think.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  India  is  undergoing  or  going  through  a  period  of  fairly  rapid 
growth,  and  rapid  growth  requires  frequent  adjustment  of  your  administrative 
apparatus  to  fit  in  with  that  growth.  It  is  just  like  a  suit  of  clothes  or  clothes 
you  wear.  If  you  grow  you  want  slightly  larger  clothes,  a  slightly  different  type 
of  clothes  or  else  either  your  growth  will  be  impeded  or  the  clothes  will  burst 
with  your  growth.  One  of  those  two  things  must  happen.  One  has  to  have  that 
type  of  mind  which  can  adjust  itself,  which  can  realize  the  needs  of  the  day  and 
adjust  itself,  not  only  to  the  needs  of  the  day,  but  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow  and 
the  day  after,  that  is,  some  glimpse  and  outlook  into  the  future,  because  the 
future  is  obviously  one  of  tremendous  potentiality  in  India  and  the  world.  Vast 
new  forces  have  been  released  and  we  have  not  only  to  catch  up  but  to  do 
something  more  to  make  our  own  contribution  to  this  new  world,  in  the  way 
of  ideas  and  practice. 

Then  we  have  just  had  Third  Five  Year  Plan  placed  before  Parliament  and 
the  public.  Broadly  speaking,  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  it  has  been  welcomed 
and  appreciated  by  the  public  at  large.  Very  few  people  in  India  disapprove  of 
the  whole  subject  of  planning;  they  are  very,  very  few.  The  main  criticisms  are 
in  regard  to  details  here  and  there,  but  the  real  thing  is  not  so  much  criticism  of 
the  planning  part,  I  think.  As  time  has  passed,  we  in  the  Planning  Commission 
and  others  concerned  have  grown  more  experienced  and  more  expert  in 
planning.  The  real  question  is  not  planning,  but  implementing  the  plan.  That  is 
the  real  question  before  the  country  and  I  fear  we  are  not  quite  so  expert  at 
implementation  as  at  planning,  although  there  too  we  are  making  improvements. 
Now,  in  this  business  of  implementation,  a  very  important  factor  is  the 
administrative  aspect  in  which  you  can  help,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
helping,  although  indirectly.  Of  course,  the  other  aspect  is  implementation  of 
the  vast  plans  that  we  have,  which  concern  millions  of  people  really.  It  is  not  a 
set  of  officials  who  do  them.  You  have  to  bring  in  a  certain  understanding  of 
the  public,  a  certain  cooperation  of  the  public  in  them.  It  is  quite  essential,  and 
I  think  every  administrator  should  realize  this  public  aspect  of  this  very  major 
undertaking;  he  must.  Wherever  he  is  working  and  whatever  the  project  may 
be,  whether  he  is  the  old  style  administrator  or  a  new  type  of  technical  man,  he 
has  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  and  appreciation  in  the  public 
and  of  co-operation.  It  is  not  difficult  if  you  try  to  do  it,  that  is,  if  your  mind  is 
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bent  that  way.  I  think  the  administrator  must  realize  that  he  has  to  explain 
things,  explain  things  to  everybody,  to  the  untrained  labourer  even  who  is 
working  at  the  job,  and  certainly  trained  staff  too,  and  everybody  else.  This  is 
not  fully  realized.  People  work,  high  class  engineers  or  high  class  administrators 
in  superior  grades,  not  realizing  that  the  smallest  man,  including  perhaps  the 
peon  in  their  office,  should  understand  that  work  and  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  also  doing  his  bit  in  that  large  undertaking.  If  you  do  that,  a  new 
atmosphere  is  created.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  is  done  it  helps,  and  it  helps 
in  a  curious  way.  Practically,  it  helps  in  a  certain  psychological  way.  The  man 
at  the  top  is  surrounded  by  a  psychological  atmosphere,  which  is  helpful  when 
people  in  all  grades  understand  what  he  is  doing.  Therefore,  I  would  attach 
importance  to  this  approach  all  the  time.  I  would  repeat  that  this  approach,  of 
course,  comes  in  the  moment  you  deal  with  large  masses  of  people,  and  not 
live  just  in  an  office  apart.  If  you  are  dealing  with  any  project,  any  major 
project,  whether  it  is  a  steel  plant,  whether  it  is  some  river  valley  scheme,  you 
are  dealing  with  large  masses  of  people,  trained  and  untrained  all  that.  There 
must  be  this  public  approach  of  every  senior  officer  to  his  juniors  and  right 
down  to  the  trained  and  untrained  workers  in  that  project. 

Now  this  leads  me  to  another  thought.  We  have  people,  who  are  doing 
practical  administrative  work  in  the  Government  of  India  and  the  State 
Governments  wherever  it  may  be;  and  there  are  Universities,  and  this  Institute 
which  discusses,  considers,  speaks  about  and  writes  about  the  theory  of  good 
administration.  To  some  extent,  not  entirely  of  course,  they  live  in  different 
spheres:  university  professors  certainly  from  the  practical  man.  Take  an  even 
more  obvious  example.  We  have  got  very  fine  national  laboratories.  There  is 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory  here  in  Delhi,  and  there  is  the  University  of 
Delhi  which  teaches  people  science,  physics,  etc.  Now,  to  my  amazement,  the 
two  are  quite  independent.  They  have  no  contacts.  I  do  not  understand  this.  I 
think  that  there  should  be  interchange.  The  head  of  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  should  be,  let  us  say,  honorary  professor.  He  cannot  give  much 
time,  I  do  not  want  him  to  give  much  time,  but  I  should  like  him  to  come  twice 
a  month  at  least  just  to  speak  to  the  students  there.  He  is  a  man  of  note.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  eminence,  a  man  who  is  the  head  of  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory,  and  his  going  to  the  students  gives  them  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  of 
new  ideas;  they  profit  by  it  and  the  University  profits.  In  the  same  way,  I 
should  think,  every,  all  these  big  laboratories  in  other  places  should  be  associated 
with  the  local  universities  and  in  the  same  way.  That  is  an  obvious  example.  It 
may  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to  do  it  in  other  cases.  Administrators  who  do 
practical  work  should  have  a  glimpse  of  theory  which  they  can  through  your 
Institute  or  otherwise.  As  far  as  possible,  one  should  bring  the  practical  aspect, 
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practice  together  with  theory.  And  that  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

You  will  see,  it  is  really  the  same  thought  running  in  my  mind,  whether  it  is 
the  panch  in  his  panchayat,  in  his  local  panchayat  in  the  village  or  top  ranking 
people  in  the  National  Laboratories  or  in  Universities  or  in  administration.  It  is 
always  bringing  practice  and  theory  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  more  this  is 
done  the  better  fitted  the  man  is,  because  in  all  administration  you  have  to  deal 
with  human  beings,  that  is,  an  engineer  may  have  to  deal  with  iron  and  steel 
and  cement  and  bricks  and  all  that,  but  he  has  also  to  deal  with  human  beings. 
Administrators  have  to  do  much  more  with  human  beings.  To  understand  human 
beings,  to  come  in  contact  with  practical  work  is  important  and  to  make  them 
understand  what  you  are  doing  is  even  more  important.490  I  should  like  this 
thing  to  run  throughout  our  activities.  This  reduces  the  walls  and  the  barriers 
that  separate  various  grades  and  classes  of  work  and  produces  an  integrated 
organism,  project,  of  people  working  for  a  certain  object. 

Now  another  thing,  that  our  whole  approach  should  be  what  I  would  call 
task-oriented,  that  is,  you  have  got  a  job  to  do,  a  task  to  accomplish,  that  is,  a 
thing  always  before  you.  You  are  trying  to  do  it  always,  not  doing  a  day’s  job, 
writing  notes,  or  doing  something  else.  So  if  this  is  task-oriented,  I  think  the 
work  will  be  swifter  and  more  integrated  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  that 
task.491 

You  have  been  kind  enough  to  elect  me  again  as  your  President.492  You  do 
so;  you  may  get  some  advantage  out  of  it;  but  you  do  so,  to  some  extent,  well, 
at  your  own  peril  and  risk,  because  you  know  how  little  time  I  give  to  this 
Institute  except  this  annual  function  which  I  have  thus  far  attended  more  or 
less  regularly.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  it.  [Applause]. 


490.  He  reiterated  both  these  ideas,  of  scientists  lecturing  part  time  at  university,  and  of 
technical  experts  acquiring  practical  experience,  on  27  August  1961  to  the  Indian 
Parliamentary  and  Scientific  Committee,  see  item  232. 

491.  He  returned  to  task-oriented  work  in  his  statement  on  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  in  the 
Rajya  Sabha  on  28  August,  see  item  2. 

492.  Nehru  was  earlier  unanimously  re-elected  President  of  the  IIPA  by  its  general  body. 
National  Herald,  27  August  1961. 
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182.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  On  Functioning  during  Nehru’s 
Absence  Abroad493 

I  am  leaving  Delhi  tomorrow  evening  and  going  abroad.  I  shall  probably  return 
on  the  11th  September. 

Cabinet  meetings  should  be  held  during  my  absence  whenever  needed. 
The  senior  member  of  the  Cabinet,  that  is,  the  Finance  Minister  Shri  Morarji 
Desai,  will  preside  at  these  meetings  whenever  they  are  held.  He  should  also  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  important  matters. 

Matters  relating  to  Home  Affairs,  including  the  Punjab  situation,  will  be 
dealt  with  naturally  by  the  Home  Minister.494 

If  there  is  any  important  development,  it  should  be  communicated  to  me 
by  telegram. 


183.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Ministerial  Rectitude495 

August  29,  1961 

My  dear  Morarji, 

Your  letter  of  29th  August  about  the  World  Agricultural  Fair  and  Panjabrao 
Deshmukh.496  1  am  afraid  I  cannot  discuss  this  matter  with  Panjabrao  now,  as 
I  have  no  time  tomorrow.447  I  have  however  decided  to  send  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  him,  which  I  am  doing.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  brief  covering  letter  to 
him.498 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  Ministers  should  be  discouraged  from 
association  with  purely  non-official  organisations  having  large  financial  dealings 
with  Government. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


493.  Note,  29  August  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  Planning  Commission,  Confidential 
Section,  FileNo.  1 8(5)/6 1  -Plan. 

494.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

495.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Finance.  PMO,  File  No.  31/94-/59-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  44-A. 

496.  Appendix  12. 

497.  Nehru  was  scheduled  to  leave  Delhi  on  30  August  on  foreign  tour. 

498.  Item  184. 
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184.  To  Panjabrao  Deshmukh:  Conflict  of  Interest499 

August  29,  1961 

My  dear  Panjabrao, 

The  Finance  Minister  has  written  to  me  on  a  subject  concerning  you  and  the 
World  Agricultural  Fair.  Although  his  confidential  letter  is  addressed  to  me,  I 
think  you  had  better  see  it.  I  am  therefore  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  letter.500 

I  am  concerned  about  this  matter  and  I  fear  that  it  may  come  up  in  Parliament 
in  some  form  or  other.  I  want  you  therefore  to  give  your  earnest  attention  to  it. 

I  would  have  liked  to  discuss  this  with  you,  but  I  am  going  away  tomorrow 
evening  and  I  have  no  time  at  all  in  the  day.501 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


185.  To  Mir  Osman  Ali:  Putting  Trusts  under 
Waqf  Board502 


September  12,  1961 

My  dear  friend. 

You  wrote  to  me  on  the  14th  August  1961  about  some  of  your  Trusts  and 
suggested  that  immediate  instructions  should  be  issued  to  the  Director  of 
Endowments  of  Andhra  Pradesh  to  withdraw  his  notice  of  the  23rd  March 
1959  and  to  leave  the  trusts  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Waqf 
Board.  Before  I  could  send  you  an  answer,  I  had  to  enquire  into  this  matter. 

This  matter  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  As  it  is  a  secular  trust,  it  might  not 
be  proper  to  register  under  the  Waqf  Act.  As  you  know,  the  matter  is  under 
appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  writ  petition  that  was  filed  was  by  way  of 
defence  in  this  appeal.  Because  of  this  appeal  it  may  create  difficulties  for  any 
action  to  be  taken  which  the  Supreme  Court  might  consider  illegal  and  mala 
fide. 


499.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  State  for  Agriculture  and  President  of  the  Bharat  Krishak  Samaj. 
PMO,  File  No.  31/94-/59-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  43-A. 

500.  Appendix  12. 

501.  See  Deshmukh’s  reply,  appendix  14;  see  also  item  183. 

502.  Letter  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 
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It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  for  the  present  we  have  to  wait  for  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  take  the  necessary  action. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


186.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Damodar  Reddy’s  Corruption603 

September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

You  will  remember  my  writing  to  you  more  than  once  about  certain  sales  of 
shares  in  1954  which  caused  the  loss  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the 
Hyderabad  Government.504  These  were  the  new  shares  of  Telco  Ltd.  The  main 
person  involved  in  this  transaction  was  Damodar  Reddy,  the  then  Finance 
Secretary  of  the  Hyderabad  Government. 

Damodar  Reddy  was  also  involved  in  similar  charges  relating  to  the  sale  of 
rights  of  Sirpur  Mills  shares.  I  gather  that  departmental  proceedings  are  being 
conducted  against  him  in  this  matter.  Also,  that  our  Home  Minister505  has 
suggested  that  further  action  should  be  taken  against  Damodar  Reddy  for 
misconduct  in  the  Telco  purchase. 

I  am  only  writing  to  you  briefly  about  these  matters  after  reading  the  report 
of  our  Special  Police  Establishment.  From  this  report  it  appears  that  Damodar 
Reddy  has  behaved  very  badly  indeed  and  this  matter  must  be  pursued  with 
vigour  against  him.  Perhaps  even  departmental  proceedings  are  not  adequate 
and  something  more  has  to  be  done.  We  cannot  be  lax  in  such  matters. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


503.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

504.  For  other  corruption  charges  against  Damodar  Reddy,  see  SWJN/SS/58/items  8  and  9; 
SWJN/SS/59/items  18  and  19;  SWJN/SS/63/item  24;  and  SWJN/SS/65/item  105. 

505.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 
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187.  To  K.N.  Katju:  Baseless  Charges  against 
P.Y.  Deshpande506 


September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

On  my  return  to  India,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  August  27  about  the 
charge  made  by  A.D.  Mani507  of  P.Y.  Deshpande508  having  been  paid  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  the  Sagar  University.509  1  am  glad  that  you  have  been  able  to 
contradict  this  rather  fantastic  charge.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  people  circulate 
such  stories  without  trying  to  verify  them. 

I  am  writing  to  A.D.  Mani  telling  him  that  what  he  said  to  me  was  without 
basis.510 

1  do  not  remember  any  other  names  or  specific  instances  being  given  to 
me  by  Mani. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


188.  To  A.D.  Mani:  Baseless  Charges  against 
P.Y.  Deshpande511 


September  13,  1961 


My  dear  Mani, 

You  will  remember  seeing  me  in  my  room  in  Parliament  House  and  telling  me 
that  P.Y.  Deshpande512  had  been  paid  Rs  13,000/-  for  delivering  some  lectures 
on  philosophy  in  the  Sagar  University.  This  was  a  surprising  charge  and  naturally 
I  was  a  little  shocked  to  hear  it.  I  enquired  into  this  matter513  and  I  am  told  that 
this  charge  has  no  basis  whatever.  P.Y  Deshpande  has  not  been  paid  anything 


506.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 

507.  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Independent,  from  Madhya  Pradesh. 

508.  P.Y.  Deshpande  (1899-1986);  Marathi  novelist  and  journalist. 

509.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  287. 

510.  See  item  188. 

511.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Independent,  from  Madhya  Pradesh,  and  Editor  of  the 
Hitavada,  Nagpur. 

512.  Marathi  novelist. 

513.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  287. 
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except  some  travelling  expenses  on  one  or  two  occasions,  amounting  in  all  to 
Rs  230/-.  Deshpande  was  made  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Moderators  for  the 
Marathi  language  and  this  was  why  he  had  to  visit  Sagar  twice. 

Evidently,  you  based  your  information  on  some  rumour  that  had  reached 
you.  You  also  told  me  that  there  were  other  cases  of  heavy  payments  to  friends 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Sagar  University.514  Perhaps,  the  other  information 
that  you  may  have  received  also  had  little  basis  in  it.515 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


189.  To  Jaipal  Singh:  Ashoka  Hotel  Matters516 

September  13,  1961 

Dear  Jaipal  Singh, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  August  29th  on  my  return  to  India. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  way  my  name  has  been  dragged  in  matters  connected 
with  the  Ashoka  Hotel.  Nor  do  I  know  what  the  Estimates  Committee  has  said 
about  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that  I  have  taken  some  interest  in  the  Ashoka  Hotel 
and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  it  was  making  good.  I  had  also  been  struck,  on 
the  whole  favourably,  by  Brigadier  Sarin.517  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  done 
good  work  and  I  mentioned  this  to  one  or  two  of  the  Directors  of  the  Ashoka 
Hotel.518 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


514.  Dwarka  Prasad  Mishra. 

515.  See  also  item  1 87. 

516.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Jharkhand  Party,  from  Ranchi  West-ST  (Bihar);  address:  6, 
Ashoka  Road,  New  Delhi. 

5 1 7.  Brigadier  Raj  Sarin,  General  Manager. 

518.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  203. 
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190.  To  Biju  Patnaik:  Irregular  Foreign  Exchange 
Expenditures519 


September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Biju, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Surendranath  Dwivedy.520 
Before  answering  it,  I  should  like  your  comments. 

The  Finance  Minister521  told  me  some  time  ago  that  you  had  made  some 
payments  in  foreign  countries  which  were  not  strictly  according  to  our  rules. 
I  do  not  quite  remember  the  facts,  but  I  gathered  that  this  matter  was  being 
cleared  up  by  you. 

Please  let  me  know  how  matters  stand  so  that  I  can  send  a  reply  to 
Surendranath  Dwivedy.522 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


191.  To  Lakshmi  Menon  and  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji: 

Appointments  Abroad  on  Defence  Budget523 

I  spoke  to  the  Defence  Minister524  about  this  matter.  He  said  that  he  would 
discuss  this  with  the  Deputy  Minister,  Lakshmi  Menon.  I  could  not  go  into  it  in 
any  detail. 

2.  There  is,  I  think,  some  justification  for  some  of  the  Defence  personnel 
being  more  suited  for  the  work  than  newcomers.  But  I  do  not  see  any 


519.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa.  NMML,  AICC  Papers  (II  Instalment),  File  No. 
4312,  pt  III.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

520.  Surendranath  Dwivedy,  Lok  Sabha  MP,  PSP,  from  Kendrapara,  Orissa,  wrote  to  Nehru 
on  14  September  that  Biju  Patnaik  “has  a  very  heavy  amount  deposited  in  some  foreign 
banks  in  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Regulation  Act;”  hoped  that  Nehru 
“would  not  permit  political  considerations  to  influence  decisions  and  would  see  that  the 
law  takes  its  own  course  without  any  suppression  or  pressure.”  For  the  complete  letter, 
see  NMML,  AICC  Papers  (II  Instalment),  File  No.  4312,  pt  III. 

521.  Morarji  Desai. 

522.  For  Biju  Patnaik’s  reply,  see  appendix  30.  For  Nehru’s  reply  to  Dwivedy,  see  item  199. 

523.  Note,  14  September  1961,  to  the  Deputy  Minister  for  External  Affairs  and  the  Special 
Secretary  in  the  MEA. 

524.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 
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justification  for  all  India-based  posts  abroad,  which  are  borne  on  the  Defence 
budget,  to  be  manned  by  Defence  personnel. 

3.  I  think,  however,  we  might  discuss  this  matter  with  the  Defence 
Minister  on  the  basis  that  where  Defence  personnel  are,  by  their  experience 
and  training,  more  suited,  then  certainly  they  can  fill  those  posts  abroad.  But, 
unless  this  is  so,  normally  people  from  Branch  “B”  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Service 
should  be  sent  abroad. 


192.  To  N.  Raghavan:  Diplomatic  Appointment  Not 
Advisable525 


September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Raghavan, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  11th  September.  I  received  your  previous  letter  also,  a 
little  before  we  went  to  Belgrade,  and  passed  it  to  the  Secretary-General  A6 

I  should,  of  course,  like  you  to  engage  yourself  in  worthwhile  activities 
which  are  good  both  for  the  country  and  for  yourself.  Insofar  as  diplomatic 
posts  are  concerned,  there  is  the  real  difficulty  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary- 
General  to  you;  also  the  fact  that  although  you  have  happily  improved  in  health 
and  can  lead  a  somewhat  normal  life,  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  you  to  undertake 
any  strenuous  work.  An  ambassador's  work  now  becomes  more  and  more 
strenuous  and  we  have  had  a  number  of  cases  where  this  has  seriously  affected 
the  health  of  some  of  our  ambassadors  who  have  physically  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  to  the  mark.  Even  under  our  rules,  some  fairly  high  physical  standards 
are  laid  down.  Because  of  all  this,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  for  you  or  to 
our  Diplomatic  Service  to  ask  you  to  undertake  a  position  of  responsibility 
entailing  heavy  work. 

As  for  some  other  work  that  you  might  perhaps  undertake  in  India,  my 
mind  is  not  clear  as  to  what  to  suggest.  I  shall  think  about  it.  Any  such  work 
should  be  of  a  quiet  kind  which  puts  no  strain  on  you.  You  might  yourself  give 
thought  to  this  matter  and  investigate  possibilities  in  Madras  and  Kerala. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  make  any  positive  suggestion.  You  will  be 
disappointed  but  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  reasons  I  have  given.  The 


525.  Letter  to  the  former  Ambassador  to  France;  address:  Hermitage,  Ormes  Road,  Kilpauk, 
Madras.  In  the  JN  Collection  the  name  is  recorded  as  S.  Raghavan;  but  that  appears  to  be 
a  typing  error. 

526.  R.K.  Nehru,  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA. 
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world  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  difficult  place  to  live  in  involving  great 
strains  on  all  of  us. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you  and  your  wife. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


193.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  P.N.  Tagore  Seems  Unsuitable527 


September  15,  1961 


My  dear  Humayun, 

I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  have  received,  complaining  of  P.N.  Tagore.  If  the 
facts  stated  in  this  letter  are  correct,  then  P.N.  Tagore  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  suitable  person  to  be  nominated  to  any  Government  organisation.528 


Yours  sincerely, 
J.  Nehru 


194.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Mahmudabad’s  Iqbal  Manzil529 


September  15,  1961 


My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

You  will  remember  my  speaking  to  you  once  about  the  Maharani  of 
Mahmudabad.530  1  think,  you  did  something  to  help  her.  Later,  the  Iqbal  Manzil531 
was  rented  out.  I  have  today  had  a  visit  from  her  son  who  calls  himself  the 
Maharajkumar  of  Mahumudabad532  and  he  brought  a  brief  letter  from  her  which 
I  enclose. 


527.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  NMML,  Humayun 
Kabir  Papers,  File  No.  13/1960-61,  Auto. 

528.  See  appendix  25. 

529.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

530.  Zakia  Begum. 

531.  In  Lucknow,  the  palace  of  Muhammad  Ali  Muhammad  Khan  (1879-1931),  Raja  of 
Mahmudabad. 

532.  Mohammad  Mahmud  Hasan  Khan. 
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He  has  made  some  kind  of  a  proposal  about  Iqbal  Manzil  which  I  have  not 
quite  understood.  Could  you  perhaps  ask  someone  to  look  into  this  proposal 
and  then  report  to  you  how  far  it  is  feasible.533 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


195.  To  M.P.  Easwarappa:  The  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Conference534 


September  16,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Eswarappa, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 5th  September. 

I  have  no  direct  concern  with  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Conference 
or  its  Associations.  The  Speaker  of  our  Parliament,535  however,  sometimes 
informs  me  of  what  is  happening.  In  the  present  instance,  he  drew  my  attention 
to  the  next  conference  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  worthwhile 
for  any  delegations  to  go  from  India  to  attend  it.  There  were  also  some  other 
proposals  about  this  conference,  about  annual  contributions,  etc.,  to  which  he 
referred. 

In  my  reply  I  entirely  agreed  with  him.536  In  fact,  I  do  not  personally  think 
this  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Conference  is  very  important  and  it  is  rather 
a  waste  of  time  attending  it.  At  the  Speaker’s  suggestion,  however,  I  wrote  to 
the  Chief  Ministers  of  some  of  the  States  concerned  suggesting  that  no 
delegations  need  be  sent.537  Later  I  learnt  from  our  Speaker  that  a  previous 
commitment  had  been  made  and  therefore  he  couldn’t  get  out  of  it  and  had  to 
attend  the  next  conference.  This,  apparently,  applied  to  one  or  two  other  States 
also  which  had  made  such  a  commitment  and  who  apparently  insisted  on 
going. 


533.  For  a  previous  reference,  see  SWJN/SS/68/item  185. 

534.  Letter  to  an  MLC  at  Shimoga,  Mysore  State. 

535.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar,  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha. 

536.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  228  and  248. 

537.  See  SWJN/SS/69/  item  3. 

538.  See  SWJN/SS/69/ appendix  53. 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  issue  directives  in  such  matters,  but  I  did  advise  the 
Chief  Ministers  in  regard  to  it  as  stated  above.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  the 
Chief  Ministers  conveying  my  advice  to  others. 

You  refer  in  your  letter  to  discriminatory  practices  being  pursued  in  the 
States.  Of  course,  there  should  be  no  such  practice.  You  have  made  some  kind 
of  a  general  charge  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  deal  with  any  such  general 
charge. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 96.  For  the  Journal  Work  Improvement 539 

India  faces  today  mighty  tasks.  We  have  recently  begun  the  Third  Five  Year 
Plan  and  we  have  innumerable  development  projects  and  schemes  but  behind  it 
all  lies  not  only  the  raising  of  living  standards  of  our  people,  but  even  more  so 
the  transformation  of  our  society  and  pulling  our  people  out  of  the  grooves  of 
traditional  ways  which  are  out  of  date  today. 

All  this  requires  an  administrative  system  keyed  up  to  face  these  problems. 
Old  methods  and  procedures,  however  good  they  might  have  been  in  the  past, 
are  no  longer  suited,  nor  can  they  bring  results.  The  improvement,  therefore, 
of  our  administrative  procedures  and  ways  of  doing  work  is  of  high  importance. 
Work  Study,  almost  a  new  idea,  has  now  come  to  us  in  order  to  improve  our 
administrative  methods,  to  streamline  them  and  make  them  more  efficient  and 
effective.  Essentially,  it  is  aimed  at  inculcating  the  spirit  of  self-development 
among  the  various  grades  of  our  administrators. 

I  am  glad  that  a  new  journal  is  being  issued  to  spread  this  idea  of  work 
study  and  thus  to  help  in  improving  our  administrative  work.  I  wish  it  success 
and  I  hope  that  its  message  will  go  far. 


539.  Message,  16  September  1961,  to  a  bi-monthly  journal  to  be  published  from  October 
1961  by  the  Organisation  and  Methods  Division  of  the  Cabinet  Secretariat. 

The  PIB  on  3  October  1961  provided  the  following  information  on  the  journal: 
“Besides  serving  as  a  means  of  communication  for  exchange  of  ideas  and  information 
relating  to  Organisation  and  Methods  work,  the  new  journal  Work  Improvement  would 
be  utilised  for  making  generally  available  various  methods  of  analysis  adopted  in  actual 
work  studies  so  that  the  knowledge  of  its  techniques  may  become  broadbased  and  come 
within  the  easy  reach  of  every  individual.” 
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197.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Embassy  Staff  should  handle 
all  Jobs540 


September  19,  1961 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

Your  letter  No.  1/58/60-Adm.  I  of  the  31st  August,  1961  came  while  I  was 
away.  Hence  the  delay  in  my  sending  you  a  reply. 

Before  I  deal  with  your  specific  recommendation  regarding  Dr  S.T. 
Merani,541  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  our  general  approach  to  such 
matters.  That  is  important  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  immediate 
problem  of  conserving  foreign  exchange,  but  for  developing  our  foreign 
representation  on  sound  lines. 

The  Estimates  Committee  of  Parliament  have  again  drawn  our  attention  to 
the  proliferation  of  Government  representatives  abroad.  They  recommend  that 
the  most  stringent  steps  should  be  taken  fully  to  utilise  our  regular  Missions  for 
all  Government  work  abroad.  You  may  also  have  seen  the  recent  report  on 
adhoc  appointments  in  the  Indian  High  Commission,  London,  made  at  my 
request  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  orders  passed  on  the  basis  of  it 
through  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  In  brief,  we  wish  to  discourage  Ministries  from 
appointing  their  own  officers  abroad,  and  desire  that  the  maximum  use  should 
be  made  of  our  regular  staff  for  doing  work  there  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
as  a  whole. 

I  have  looked  into  Merani ’s  appointment  and  your  proposal  for  his  promotion. 

I  find  that  out  of  55  countries  who  have  resident  Missions  in  Geneva,  only 
three  (the  USA,  the  UAR  and  India)  are  listed  as  having  a  resident  Labour 
Attache.  Of  these,  ours  seems  the  only  one  who  does  nothing  except  ILO 
work.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  right.  I  agree  that  there  should  be  an  officer  in 
our  Consulate  General  made  specifically  responsible  for  ILO  work  under 
instructions  from  your  Ministry,  but  that  officer  should  also  be  available  for 
attending  to  other  work  and  other  international  organisations. 

I  believe  that  after  ten  years  it  was  India’s  normal  turn  to  be  elected  again 
as  Chairman  of  the  ILO’s  Governing  Body.  Nonetheless,  I  am  glad  that  Merani 
was  found  acceptable,  as  you  remember  that  our  Ambassador  in  Berne"42  was 


540.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Employment,  and  Planning  and  Deputy  Chairman  of 
Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  26(8)/57-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  34-A.  Also  available  in 
the  JN  Collection. 

541.  See  appendix  1. 

542.  M.K.  Vellodi. 
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not  too  happy  at  our  selection  of  a  person  of  his  rank  and  experience  as  India’s 
candidate  for  election  to  such  an  important  office.  I  understand  that  for  his 
duties  as  Chairman,  Merani  is  financially  adequately  compensated  by  the  ILO. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  no  question  of  our  granting  him  additional  financial 
benefits  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  I  suggest  that  after  the  current  ILO  Governing 
Body’s  session  is  over,  Merani  should  be  transferred  back  to  India.  He  has 
already  been  five  years  in  Geneva,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  more  direct 
use  of  his  experience  abroad  was  made  in  the  Labour  Ministry.  He  may  of 
course  be  sent  out  to  attend  the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Governing  Body  in 
Geneva,  as  long  as  he  is  its  Chairman.  They  are  only  held  for  a  week  or  so,  I 
believe,  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

In  Merani’s  place,  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  should  appoint  a  multi¬ 
purpose  officer  who,  besides  being  responsible  for  doing  normal  ILO  work, 
will  also  be  capable  of  attending  other  international  meetings  and  generally 
function  as  an  Economic  Attache.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  in  Geneva, 
it  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  The 
European  Free  Trade  Area  and  other  important  nongovernmental  organisations 
of  a  similar  nature. 

I  am  asking  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  to  get  into  touch  with  your  officers 
to  work  out  details  of  this. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


198.  To  O.  Pulla  Reddi:  Army  Contracts  in  Jammu  and 
Kashmir543 

From  a  variety  of  sources,  complaints  have  come  to  me  about  various 
improprieties  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  contracts  in  the  Jammu  &  Kashmir 
State.  These  do  not  normally  relate  to  Army  contracts.  Nevertheless  I  suppose 
that  our  Army  authorities  must  make  very  large  purchases  in  Kashmir  or  through 
Kashmir.  I  should  like  a  certain  strictness  in  the  procedures  relating  to  any 
contracts  or  purchases  that  are  made.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  there  is  no  room  for  any  criticism  in  our  procedures. 


543.  Note,  21  September  1961,  for  the  Defence  Secretary. 
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199.  To  Surendranath  Dwivedy:  Biju  Patnaik’s 
Transactions544 


21st  September  1961 

Dear  Shri  Dwivedy, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  September.545  So  far  as  I  know  your 
information  is  not  correct.  Shri  B.  Patnaik,  as  an  industrialist,  has  had  large 
dealings  with  other  countries  and  in  the  course  of  these  dealings,  he  has  had  to 
make  various  payments  etc.  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  kept  any  large  amounts 
in  foreign  banks  in  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Regulations.  A 
question  of  one  particular  payment  arose,  but  this  was  cleared  up  after  enquiry. 

I  referred  this  matter  to  Shri  B.  Patnaik  and  he  has  sent  me  some  information 
on  the  subject.  He  has  himself  suggested  that  if  you  so  wish  you  can  look  into 
it  yourself.546  So,  you  may  enquire  about  this  or  any  other  connected  matter 
from  Shri  B.  Patnaik  himself.547 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


544.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  PSP,  from  Kendrapara,  Orissa;  address:  Telengabazar,  Cuttack. 
NMML,  AICC  Papers,  Installment  II,  File  No.  4312,  pt  III,  p.  76.  Also  available  in  the 
JN  Collection.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Biju  Patnaik,  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Orissa. 

545.  See  item  190,  fn  520. 

546.  See  item  190,  and  appendix  30. 

547.  For  Surendranath  Dwivedy's  reply,  see  appendix  36. 
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200.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  Thiagarajan548 


September  23,  1961 

My  dear  Prakasa, 

Your  letter  of  September  21st. 

If  I  have  the  time,  I  shall  meet  Thiagarajan  at  Madurai.  I  have,  however, 
met  him  previously  here  in  Delhi.  I  tried  my  best  to  settle  this  matter,  but  both 
Thiagarajan  and  Kamaraj  took  up  rigid  and  hostile  attitudes  to  each  other  and  I 
do  not  know  what  more  I  can  do  about  it.  Thiagarajan  has  needlessly  said  and 
done  things  which  have  irritated  Kamaraj  very  much.  I  shall,  however,  refer 
this  matter  again  to  Kamaraj  when  I  go  there.549 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


201.  To  the  Indian  Police550 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary  Celebrations  of  the  Indian  Police  at  Jaipur,  I 
send  my  good  wishes.  The  Police  have  to  do  important  work  and  face  difficult 
problems  from  day  to  day.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  keep 
high  standards.  Unfortunately  there  is  often  criticism  of  their  work.  Some  of  it 
may  be  justified,  some  is  probably  exaggerated.  They  are  an  efficient  force  and 
undoubtedly  they  have  done  good  work  often.  But  I  hope  that  they  will 
deliberately  try  to  maintain  high  standards  and  win  the  goodwill  of  the  public 
they  serve. 


548.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 

549.  For  a  previous  reference,  see  SWJN/SS/62/items  133-134. 

550.  Message,  26  September  1961.  The  Centenary  Celebrations  of  the  Indian  Police  commenced 
in  Jaipur  on  2 1  October  1961.  The  day  marked  the  completion  of  1 00  years  of  the  Police 
Act  (Act  of  1861).  The  Hindu ,  21  and  22  October  1961. 
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202.  To  Biju  Patnaik:  Irregular  Foreign  Exchange 
Expenditures551 


September  29,  1961 

My  dear  Biju, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Shri  Surendranath  Dwivedi.552 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


203.  To  K.M.  Cariappa:  No  Slur  on  You553 


October  10,  1961 

My  dear  Cariappa, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  October.  In  this  you  refer  to  what  I  said  in  Parliament 
about  a  person  who  had  been  masquerading  and  cheating.  I  read  out  to  Parliament 
a  note  that  I  had  received  about  him  from  the  Head  of  our  Intelligence  Bureau 
giving  certain  known  facts  about  him.  The  press  made  a  fuss  about  this  case 
and  talked  about  spying,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  told  Parliament  that  from 
our  information  there  had  been  no  question  of  spying  but  he  was  just  a  man 
who  had  become  used  to  cheating  others  and  had  spent  some  time  in  prison  for 
it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the  report  from  the  Intelligence  Bureau,  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  served  you  and  that  you  had  given  him  a  chit.  There  was 
nothing  derogatory  to  you  in  this.  All  that  I  meant  was  that  you  were  taken  in 
by  his  apparently  good  behaviour.  I  added  nothing  to  the  Intelligence  Bureau’s 
note.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  person  can  be  taken  in  by  such  a  plausible 
individual. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  to  discredit  you.  But  it  is  true  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  many  of  your  expressed  opinions.  That  does  not  mean  that  I  disagree 
with  everything  that  you  say.  Many  of  the  points  you  have  laid  stress  on,  I 
think,  require  emphasis. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

551.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa.  NMML,  AICC  Papers  (II  Instalment),  File  No. 
4312,  pt  III. 

552.  See  appendix  36. 

553.  Letter  to  the  former  Chief  of  Army  Staff  and  Commander-in-Chief,  Indian  Army;  address: 
Kotah  House,  New  Delhi. 
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(s)  Goa 


204.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Clashes  in  Goa554 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:555 

a.  whether  some  armed  clashes  have  occurred  recently  between 
Portuguese  troops  and  Goan  nationalists  near  the  Morlem,  Sanquellim 
and  Querrim  areas;  and 

b.  if  so,  the  casualties  inflicted  on  both  sides? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru): 

a.  Clashes  are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  these  areas  on  22-23  March, 
25  April  and  6  May,  1961. 

b.  The  total  casualties  in  all  three  incidents  are  believed  to  have  been  two 
dead  and  about  five  injured  on  the  Portuguese  side  and  one  dead  among 
the  Goan  nationalists. 


205.  To  Maimoona  Sultan:  Armed  Action  on  Goa556 

September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Maimoona, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  22nd  August.  I  could  not  reply  to  it  earlier  as  I  went 
out  of  India. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  stated  that  an  armed  intervention  in  Goa  was  not  ruled 
out.557  If  such  a  thing  takes  place,  it  would  not  be  any  deviation  from  the  policy 
of  non-aggression  as  usually  understood.  In  fact,  on  previous  occasions,  I 
have  never  ruled  this  out  although  I  have  said  that  we  do  not  propose  to  take 
military  steps  in  regard  to  Goa.  Circumstances  may  arise,  however,  when  we 
may  be  compelled  to  do  so.  What  has  happened  now  is  not  a  major  shift  in  the 
policy  of  Government  but  certainly  a  certain  possibility  being  pointed  out  more 


554.  Written  answer,  5  September  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  58, 
4-8  September  1961,  col.  7045.  Nehru  was  not  in  Delhi  when  this  answer  was  given. 

555.  Question  by  Indrajit  Gupta,  CPI. 

556.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Bhopal,  Madhya  Pradesh;  address:  75  South 
Avenue,  New  Delhi. 

557.  For  internal  communications  to  this  effect,  see  SWJN/SS/70/items  193-194;  for  a  public 
statement,  see  SWJN/SS/70/item  191. 
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clearly.  The  reason  for  this  new  emphasis  is  what  is  happening  in  Goa  itself 
and  the  activities  of  Portuguese  imperialism  both  in  Goa  and  outside.  I  thought 
it  only  fair  to  make  this  clear  to  all  concerned  including  the  Portuguese 
Government. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(t)  Pondicherry 

206.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Pondicherry  Council  Members 
Satisfied558 

It  would  interest  you  to  know  that  some  Members  of  the  Council  of  Pondicherry 
saw  me  at  Madurai.  They  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  new  turn  of  events 
there  which,  according  to  them,  was  due  to  the  instructions  we  had  sent  to  the 
Administrator.  The  Administrator  was  now  cooperating  fully  with  them.  Mr 
Goubert559  was  also  at  Madurai,  but  I  did  not  have  a  chance  of  talking  to  him 
separately.  I  was  told,  however,  that  he  was  also  more  or  less  satisfied. 


(u)  Bhutan 

207.  To  Jigme  Dorji  Wangchuk:  Indar  Jeet  Bahadur  Singh 
as  Political  Officer560 


September  25,  1961 


Your  Highness, 

I  write  to  inform  Your  Highness  that  Shri  Indar  Jeet  Bahadur  Singh,  M.A. 
(Oxon);  B.Litt.  (Oxon);  Bar-at-Law  (Middle  Temple)  is  being  appointed  as 
Political  Officer  in  Sikkim.  He  will  also  be  in  charge  of  our  relations  with  the 
Government  of  Bhutan. 


558.  Note,  5  October  1961,  to  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

559.  Edouard  Goubert,  leader  of  the  Congress  Party  in  Pondicherry  and  Councillor  for  Finance, 
Labour  and  Industries. 

560.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Bhutan. 
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Born  in  1914,  and  educated  at  Trinidad  and  England,  Shri  Bahadur  Singh 
joined  the  Indian  Foreign  Service  in  1949  and  has  served  in  Indian  Missions  in 
China,  Japan,  Korea  and  the  U.S.A.,  as  well  as  in  the  Ministry  of  External 
Affairs.  He  was  appointed  as  Commissioner  for  India  in  East  Africa  in  December 
1 958  and  will  be  going  to  Sikkim  directly  from  Nairobi.  He  is  expected  to  arrive 
at  Gangtok  on  the  22nd  October,  1961. 

Shri  Bahadur  Singh  is  an  officer  in  whom  the  Government  of  India  have 
the  fullest  confidence.  We  trust  that  Your  Highness  will  always  find  in  him  a 
worthy  friend  and  well-wisher. 

With  my  greetings  and  best  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(v)  Media 

208.  To  Mahavir  Tyagi:  Goenka’s  Offer  of  Support561 

September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Mahavir, 

I  have  just  seen  your  letter  of  today’s  date.562  1  have  also  read  Goenka’s  letter 
to  you,563  which  I  am  returning. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  what  exactly  you  wish  me  to  do  in  this  matter.  It 
is  obvious  that  I  would  welcome  the  Goenka  papers564  to  support  Congress 
policies  not  only  in  the  elections  but  otherwise  also.  No  one  expects  a  blind  and 
indiscriminate  support  of  Government.  Certainly  I  do  not  like  that  idea.  But  the 
Congress  does  stand  for  certain  broad  policies  both  in  the  foreign  field  and  in 
the  domestic  field.  In  the  domestic  field  these  policies  have  taken  shape  in  our 
Five  Year  Plan.  Any  parson  who  generally  approves  of  these  policies  will  no 
doubt  support  them,  while  at  the  same  time  criticising  some  aspect  of  them. 


561.  Letter  to  Mahavir  Tyagi,  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP;  address:  16  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad 
Road,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No.  43(154)/60-65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  14-A.  Also  available  in 
the  JN  Collection. 

562.  Appendix  23. 

563.  Appendix  19. 

564.  The  Express  newspapers. 
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Goenka  says  something  about  the  Ministry  of  Information  &  Broadcasting 
giving  guidance.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done,  and  if  it  was  done  it  would 
create  difficulties.  Guidance  sometimes  may  be  needed  for  some  unexpected 
development,  chiefly  in  the  foreign  field.  But  generally  speaking,  the  problems 
we  have  to  face  do  not  come  down  upon  us  unexpectedly.  The  right  way  for  a 
newspaper  to  deal  with  them  is  to  have  an  editorial  staff  broadly  in  sympathy 
with  a  certain  approach  and  then  to  leave  that  staff  with  freedom  to  function. 
I  do  not  personally  like  too  much  interference  with  editorial  policy. 

Obviously  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Express  newspapers  has  been  opposed 
to  the  broad  policies  we  pursue.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  persons  who  run 
these  to  change  their  own  thinking  in  writing. 

If  any  kind  of  more  detailed  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  these  matters, 
this  will  have  to  be  done  in  talks  with  the  Congress  President565  or  with  the 
small  committee  that  he  has  appointed  in  regard  to  publicity. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


565.  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy. 
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III.  DEVELOPMENT 
(a)  Economy 

209.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Saving  Foreign  Exchange1 


August  21,  1961 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  18th  August  in  which  you  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  give  me  details  of  your  expenditure  in  foreign  countries,  resulting  in 
your  saving  nearly  a  thousand  pounds.2  I  must  say  that  you  have  been 
remarkably  successful  in  saving  this  money. 

I  cannot  understand  how  Rucinski  made  a  statement  about  Calcutta.3  That 
statement  was  opposed  to  what  we  have  been  actually  trying  to  do. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawahar 


1.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal.  Reproduced  from  Saroj  Chakrabarty  ed., 
With  Dr.  B.C.  Roy  and  Other  Chief  Ministers  (A  record  upto  1962)  (Calcutta:  Benson’s, 
1974),  pp.  503-504. 

2.  B.C.  Roy  wrote  that  he  managed  to  save  a  substantial  portion  of  the  £1200  the  Union 
Finance  Ministry  had  allowed  him  for  his  medical  expenses  abroad,  “as  the  foreign 
specialists  had  not  charged  any  fee  from  him.’'  Roy  had  gone  abroad  for  a  37-day  tour  on 
1  July  1961.  With  Dr  B.C.  Roy  and  Other  Chief  Ministers,  p.  492. 

On  the  preoccupation  with  saving  foreign  exchange,  see  SWJN/SS/69/item  269  and 
SWJN/SS/70/items  228  and  234. 

3.  B.C.  Roy  had  sent  Nehru  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Morarji  Desai,  the  Finance 
Minister,  “as  to  what  a  member  of  the  World  Bank,  Mr  Rucinski,  said  before  the  Chairman 
of  the  World  Bank  in  Washington.”  Joseph  Rucinski  was  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Operations  for  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  at  the  World  Bank.  By  Chairman,  Roy 
probably  meant  Eugene  R.  Black,  the  President  of  the  Bank. 

During  his  visit  to  the  US  in  August  1961,  Roy  had  met  officials  of  various  agencies 
of  the  UN  for  securing  grants  for  integrated  development  of  Calcutta  and  the  surrounding 
areas. 
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210.  For  Road  Transport  Seminar4 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Seminar  on  Road  Passenger  Transport  Operation 
and  Development  which  is  going  to  be  held  in  Madras  next  month.5  This  subject 
is  one  of  increasing  importance  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  being  tackled  at  a  high 
level  so  that  transport  problems  may  be  dealt  with  at  an  early  stage  before  they 
become  much  more  difficult  of  solution.6 


211.  To  K.  Kamaraj:  Seminar  on  Road  Transport7 


September  14,  1961 


My  dear  Kamaraj, 

Dr  Subbarayan,  our  Minister  for  Transport  and  Communications,  has  drawn 
my  attention  to  a  Seminar  on  Road  Transport  Development  and  Operation 
being  held  in  Madras  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  of  October.  He  wants  me  to 
attend  this  seminar  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  October  at  about  9.30  a.m.  I  have 
no  objection  to  doing  this  if  you  are  also  agreeable.8  I  can  leave  Madras  for 
Delhi  just  after  attending  that  seminar. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


4.  Message,  13  September  1961,  sent  through  G.  Venkateswara  Ayyar,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Transport.  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Communications. 

5.  The  seminar  organized  by  the  ECAFE  was  held  in  Madras,  9-13  October  1961. 

6.  See  programme  to  attend,  item  2 1 1 ;  for  Nehru’s  inaugural  address,  see  item  215. 

7.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Madras. 

8.  See  Nehru’s  message  for  the  seminar,  item  2 1 0;  and  his  inaugural  address  at  the  seminar, 
item  215. 
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212.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Economists  for  Planning9 

September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

Owing  to  my  absence  from  India,  I  could  not  deal  with  a  number  of  letters 
which  came  to  me  just  before  my  departure.  One  of  these  is  your  letter  of 
August  20th  1961, 10  with  which  you  have  sent  me  a  draft  letter,  addressed  to 
Professor  Rosenstein-Rodan.11 1  am  really  sorry  for  the  delay  in  answering  this. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  have  already  written  to  Professor  Rodan  on  the  lines 
of  the  draft  letter  or  whether  you  are  still  waiting  to  hear  from  me.  If  you  have 
not  already  written,  I  suggest  that  you  might  write  to  him  on  those  lines. 

Yours  sincerely, 
J.  Nehru 


213.  To  Robin  H.  Turton:  Impact  of  British  Entry  into 
Common  Market12 


September  14,  1961 


Dear  Mr  Turton, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  August  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth 
Unity  Group.  As  you  perhaps  know,  we  in  India  have  been  much  concerned  at 
the  consequences  to  our  export  trade  on  the  United  Kingdom  joining  the  European 
Common  Market.  In  the  present  stage  of  our  economic  growth,  exports  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  How  far  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  able  to  protect  this 
export  trade  of  Commonwealth  countries,  after  she  has  joined  the  European 
Common  Market,  is  not  clear.  Undoubtedly,  a  declaration  of  a  definite  policy  to 
that  effect  will  be  helpful. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

9.  Letter  to  the  Minister  for  Planning,  Labour  and  Employment  and  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  1 7(462 )/61-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  13-A. 

10.  See  appendix  5. 

1 1 .  Paul  N.  Rosenstein-Rodan,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1953-1968.  He  was  to  advise  on  appointing  economists  for  planning. 

12.  Letter  to  Conservative  MP;  address:  c/o  Sir  Clifford  E.  Heathcote-Smith,  Blackboys, 
Sussex,  England. 
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214.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  Asian  Economic  Planners’ 
Conference13 

Mr  Chairman  and  distinguished  delegates, 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  to  this  Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
India  and  myself.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  Planners’  Conference  organized 
for  this  area  by  the  ECAFE.  That  itself  indicates  many  things.  First  of  all,  that 
the  conception  of  a  planned  economy  is  growing,  is  accepted  everywhere  as 
an  inevitable  process  of  organized  development;  secondly,  the  idea  that  countries 
of  this  region,  neighbours  of  each  other,  should  associate  themselves  a  little 
more  in  this  common  enterprise  of  planning  for  their  own  mutual  advantage. 

But  before  I  say  a  few  words  about  these  subjects,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  tragic  death  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  which  has 
come  as  a  shock  not  only  to  us  here,  but  everywhere  in  the  world,  and  has 
come  at  a  moment  when  perhaps  it  was  most  harmful  and  has  created  grave 
difficulties  which  the  United  Nations  are  trying  to  face  today.  I  shall  not  say 
much  about  Mr  Hammarskjold,  except  that  during  these  many  years  of  his 
office  in  the  United  Nations,  he  established  a  reputation  of  the  highest  order 
and  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  felt  that  he  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  So  ECAFE,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  United  Nations,  must 
necessarily  be  affected  by  this  tragic  death  as  others. 

Now,  we  meet  here,  the  representatives  mostly  of  countries  roundabout 
South  and  South-East  Asia.  Some  of  these  countries  till  recently,  till  some  years 
ago,  were  under  the  domination  of  colonial  powers,  and  developed  what  is 
usually  called  a  colonial  economy,  which  is  not  good  for  the  countries  concerned. 

Speaking  for  India,  for  almost  times  immemorial,  India  in  the  old  days  had 
intimate  contacts  all  round,  whether  it  was  Western  Asia,  Central  Asia,  South- 
East  Asia  or  even  the  far  east  of  Asia.  With  the  coming  of  foreign  powers  to 
India  all  these  contacts  with  these  other  countries  gradually  faded  away,  partly 
by  design,  partly  by  accident.  The  seaways  came  more  into  prominence  than 
the  land  routes,  but  there  were  other  reasons  too,  our  whole  economy  began  to 
depend  upon  other  countries,  western  countries,  notably  England,  in  those 
days,  and  we  lost  touch  with  those  countries  who  are  our  very  neighbours 
here.  To  some  extent,  I  suppose,  that  applied  to  other  countries  too  of  South- 
East  Asia. 

13.  Inaugural  speech,  26  September  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7334,  7335,  NMNo. 
1493. 

The  week-long  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE);  it  was  attended  by  140  delegates  and  observers  from  28 
countries,  including  the  USA,  the  UK,  and  the  USSR,  and  several  specialized  agencies. 
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Now,  naturally  with  the  coming  of  Independence,  there  was  a  reversion  to 
those  old  contacts,  those  urges,  the  emotional  urge,  the  practical  geographic 
urge,  and  the  economic  urge,  and  we  developed  these  contacts,  and  people 
come  and  go  much  more  than  they  did.  But  still  it  was  a  gradual  process  for 
our  economic  systems  to  be  adjusted  to  each  other.  Almost  all  these  countries 
had  to  face  the  problem  of  rapid  development  to  get  out  of  the  rut  in  which 
they  were  in,  a  stagnating  economy  making  little  progress,  and  we  all  became 
involved  in  that  and  are  involved  still. 

Many  of  us,  most  of  us,  had  the  same  type  of  problems,  although  they 
differed,  of  course,  in  many  ways,  and  we  could  not  easily  help  each  other 
because  our  wants  were  the  same  and  they  could  only  be  supplied  from  other 
countries,  that  is,  more  developed  and  more  industrially  advanced  countries. 
And  so  the  process  of  our  adjusting  ourselves  to  each  other  in  South  East  Asia 
was  not  a  rapid  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  economies.  To  some  extent 
it  made  slow  progress.  But  it  seemed  obvious  to  me,  and  natural,  that  these 
countries  in  this  region  should  come  closer  and  should  develop  ways  of 
cooperation,  ways  of  learning  from  each  other,  not  thereby  meaning  that  we 
cut  ourselves  from  other  more  distant  countries,  but  that  we  continue,  and  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  we  should  deal  with  each  other  much  more  than  we  have 
done  in  the  past. 

We  cannot  supply  the  same  type  of  help  in  the  processes  of  industrialization 
which  more  advanced  countries  can  supply:  we,  meaning  the  countries  of  this 
region,  although  even  so  there  may  gradually  be  a  greater  capacity  to  do  that. 
But  there  is  something  which  we  can  supply  to  each  other  in  these  countries, 
that  is,  to  some  extent  a  common  background  and  a  common  approach  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  learning  from  each  other.  In  the  past,  not  so  much 
now  but  in  the  past,  I  mean  not  the  distant  past  but,  roughly  speaking,  the  pre¬ 
independence  periods  of  our  countries,  there  was  a  tendency  for  us  to  try  to 
copy  methods  and  ways  naturally  from  the  more  advanced  countries  of  world, 
industrially  advanced  countries  of  the  world.  That,  of  course,  was  to  some 
extent  natural.  We  had  to  learn  from  them.  But  the  odd  aspect  that  came  out 
was  that  we  tried  to  understand  our  problems  in  the  light  of  the  problems  of 
technologically  advanced  countries.  Now,  our  problems,  by  the  mere  fact  that 
we  were  not  technically  advanced,  were  different,  and  if  we  thought  in  terms 
of  economics,  let  us  say  in  terms  of  economics  as  developed  by  western 
scholars,  it  was  important  that  we  should  understand  it,  but  that  was  different 
from  the  type  of  economic  problems  that  we  had  to  face  in  underdeveloped 
economies. 

Gradually,  we  are  getting  over  that  phase  in  the  last  few  years  and  realizing 
that  each  country  has  to  develop  its  own  approach  to  economics  keeping  in 
view  its  own  problems.  Obviously,  the  problems  of  a  society  which  is 
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technologically  mature  and  advanced  are  different  from  the  problems  of  a 
technologically  backward  society;  and  if  any  attempt  is  made  merely  to 
reproduce  or  copy  the  problems  of  the  advanced  society  in  an  underdeveloped 
country,  the  result  is  not  a  very  happy  one;  it  produces  fresh  problems  and 
difficulties.  So,  inevitably,  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of  our  own  problems. 

Of  course,  you  may  carry  it  further  and  say  that  each  individual  country 
has  to  think  in  terms  of  its  own  problems,  which  is  correct — but  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  certain  similarity  of  approach  between  countries  which  are  industrially 
or  technologically  underdeveloped.  So,  for  all  of  us  to  meet  is  bound  to  prove 
advantageous  to  all  these  countries.  And  looking  at  the  future,  it  seems  natural 
and  desirable  that  having  regard  to  both  the  past  history  and  present  geography, 
we  should  develop  contacts,  closer  contacts,  in  the  economic  domain. 

Now,  we  have  today  in  the  world  rival  and  sometimes  conflicting  ideologies, 
each  presuming  to  possess  the  ultimate  truth  and  regarding  the  others  in  deep 
error.  We  are  almost  developing  an  attitude  to  economics,  out  of  the  various 
approaches  in  economics,  an  attitude  of  the  old  religions  which  considered 
each  one  to  have  the  light  itself  and  the  others  to  be  in  utter  darkness. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  into  this  matter  but  there  are  two  or  three  aspects 
which  strike  me  as  worthy  of  our  consideration.  One  is,  to  repeat  again,  that 
the  underdeveloped  countries  seeking  rapid  development  have  to  face  different 
sets  of  problems  than  these  countries  which  during  the  past  hundred  years  or 
more,  or  a  little  less,  have  developed,  and  they  have  to  find  their  own  remedies 
for  their  development,  to  bring  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
so  that  those  rigid  orthodoxies  do  not  apply  or  are  not  harmful  to  such  countries. 

Some  of  our  countries  are,  in  the  political  field,  called  non-aligned,  sometimes 
wrongly  neutral.  Now,  that,  to  some  extent,  apart  from  politics,  represents  the 
basic  facts  of  life  which  we  have  to  face.  And  you  can  stretch  that  broad 
aspect  to  the  economic  field  also,  that  is,  we  are,  by  view  of  our  conditioning 
in  the  past,  by  view  of  our  problems  today,  we  are  disinclined  to  tie  ourselves 
up  with  any  so-called — if  I  may  call  it — orthodox  economic  system  and  we 
want  to  find  out  our  own  way  in  this  economic  field  of  development. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  it.  You  come  here  with  the  intention  of  thinking 
in  terms  of  planning.  Surely,  planning  depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  world 
conditions,  conditions  of  scientific  development,  and  all  that.  If  I  may  give  an 
extreme  example,  if  you  had  met  in  the  pre-industrial  age,  well,  all  your  thinking 
and  your  attempts  at  planning  would  have  been  different  obviously,  because 
the  industrial  age  made  a  huge  lot  of  difference,  and  as  the  industrial  age  develops, 
it  goes  on  changing,  the  circumstances  in  which  we  live;  and  as  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  live  change,  our  planning  must  necessarily  change. 
Keep  that  factor  in  consideration. 

Now,  we  live  today  in  what  is  called  the  threshold  of  the  atomic  age.  We 
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travel  by  jets,  aircraft,  some  people  talk  of  going  into  space,  and  some  have 
gone  into  space.  Obviously  all  these  factors,  all  these  new  forces,  which  have 
come  into  the  mind  of  man  today,  and  are  being  experimented  partly,  are 
controlled;  these  new  energies,  atomic  energy  and  the  rest,  make  a  great 
difference,  or  will  make  a  difference,  if  not  today,  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after, 
obviously,  to  the  very  material  with  which  we  plan,  the  power  resources  and 
all  that.  Inevitably,  we  have  to  plan  on  the  basis  of  our  thinking  of  today.  Our 
thinking  of  today  is  obviously  based  on  the  facts  of  yesterday — we  cannot 
escape  that  wholly — but  the  fact  remains  that  the  facts  of  yesterday  are  being 
replaced  by  the  facts  of  today  and  more  so  by  the  facts  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  that  man’s  thinking,  which  is  really  a  revolutionary  agent 
in  human  progress,  lags  behind  man’s  accomplishments  often  enough,  lags 
behind  even  the  facts  as  he  sees  them.  And  so,  in  this  world  today,  which  is  a 
very  rapidly  changing  world,  we  still  think  largely  on  the  basis  of  a  world  that 
is  passing.  It  may  be,  of  course,  as  we  all  dimly  and  fearfully  realize,  that  some 
grave  catastrophe  like  war,  etc.,  may  come  and  destroy  all  our  efforts,  and 
then  all  our  planning  will  be  set  at  naught.  Now,  we  hope  that  that  terrible 
catastrophe  will  be  avoided;  but  that  itself  makes  us  realize  that  we  live  in  a 
world  today  which  is  of  a  different  texture,  which  is  different  in  quality,  not 
merely  in  quantity,  from  the  world  of  yesterday,  and  it  is  changing  day  by  day. 

How  we  shall  get  over  these  major  difficulties  of  the  age?  I  do  not  presume 
to  say,  but  I  would  imagine  that  would  require  a  different  type  of  thinking  by 
our  leaders,  and  by  even  the  masses  of  people,  so  as  to  adjust  themselves  to 
modem  life,  as  it  is  developing,  and  will  develop  in  the  near  future.  Even  jet 
travel  and  the  rest  of  it  somehow  brings  the  whole  idea  of  national  frontiers 
[...].  It  makes  us  think  that  they  are  rather  out  of  joint  when  you  cross  over 
half  a  dozen  countries  in  half  a  dozen  hours,  and  in  spite  of  whatever  the 
constitutional  law  may  be  about  air  rights,  etc.,  you  do  pass.  It  is  a  different 
world.  The  frontier  has  ceased  to  have  that  particular  meaning  which  it  had. 
And  so,  not  only  physical  frontier,  but  mental  frontiers  have  also  to  change — 
and  that  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  are  to 
survive  in  this  age  to  come,  these  mental  frontiers  have  to  change  and  adapt 
themselves  to  the  physical  changes  that  are  coming  about  by  the  progress  of 
science,  technology  and  the  rest. 

Now,  in  all  these  processes  of  changing  world,  the  more  contact  we  have 
with  each  other,  the  more  we  deal  with  each  other;  the  more  we  cooperate 
with  each  other,  the  more  we  help  ourselves  to  change  these  frontiers  of  the 
mind  which  somehow  limit  us  and  confine  us.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
today,  how?  Something,  take  war,  for  instance,  which  is  admittedly  disliked 
excessively  by  all  thinking  people,  which,  it  is  admitted,  must  be  avoided  by  all 
costs.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  consensus  of  opinion — everybody  admitting  that 
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this  is  essential  if  humanity  is  to  survive — yet  the  way  we  function — when  I 
say  we,  I  am  talking  about  the  world  in  general,  not  of  you  or  of  myself — the 
way  the  world  functions  in  spite  of  that  patent,  obvious  fact  of  destruction  to 
the  world  at  large  facing  us,  yet  we  are  singularly  reluctant  to  take  the  obvious 
path  of  getting  out  of  that  circle  of  destruction.  Why  is  that  so?  Of  course,  we 
can  find  political  reasons,  fears  and  the  like.  Psychologists  and  others  have,  I 
believe,  written  about  it  from  their  point  of  view.  But  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  it 
comes  to  what,  I  think,  the  UNESCO  has  in  its  preamble  to  its  Constitution, 
that  wars  ultimately  start  in  the  minds  of  men.  If  the  minds  of  men  are 
conditioned  somewhat  differently,  we  would  conquer  war.14 

How  can  we  condition  them  differently  is  a  difficult  matter  and  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  done  by  magic  or  by  some  sudden  move  but,  at  any  rate,  those 
processes  can  be  started  and  pushed  which  give  this  new  direction  to  the 
thinking  of  people. 

Unfortunately,  even  that  does  not  take  place  and  we  have,  what  is  called, 
the  cold  war  which,  though  avoiding  the  ultimate  catastrophe  of  war,  makes 
people  think  constantly  of  that  attitude  of  mind,  which  is  the  wrong  attitude  of 
mind,  from  that  point  of  view  of  adjusting  our  minds  to  the  modern  age.  It  is 
no  one’s  fault.  It’s  just  that  we  have  been  caught  in  this  vice  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  out  of  it. 

In  life,  and  in  many  things,  even  in  warfare,  the  direct  approach  is  often 
not  very  successful,  the  direct  approach  of  controlling  the  people’s  thinking  or 
trying  to  convert  them  by  pressure  tactics  and  the  rest.  So,  as  I  said,  in  life  and 
even  in  war,  the  indirect  approach  is  often  considered  more  helpful  because 
you  do  not  come  up  against  dead  opposition.  On  the  other  side  you  get  round 
that  opposition  in  the  mind  often  and  approach  it  indirectly  and  thereby  partly 
set  their  minds  working  in  a  different  direction.  Well,  one  of  the  ways  of  indirect 
approach — it  is  not  very  indirect,  of  course,  it  is  direct  too — but  one  of  the 
ways  of  an  approach  which  avoids  these  bitter  conflicts  is  the  way  which,  I 
take  it,  this  Conference  is  adopting,  that  is,  encouraging  our  contacts  in  different 
ways,  encouraging  the  contact  not  only  of  trade,  etc.,  which  should  be  there, 
but  of  minds,  grappling  with  the  problem  of  planning,  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  masses  of  human  beings,  how  to  raise  them — how  to  increase 
their  capacity  for  doing  things,  their  wealth-producing  capacity,  their  distributive 
agencies,  to  prevent  wealth  accumulating  too  much  in  a  few  hands  and  the  rest 
remaining  poor. 

If  we  are  to  function  satisfactorily  today  in  planning  we  have,  on  the  one 
side,  certain  scientific  approaches,  organized  approaches  of  mind — that  you 

1 4.  “Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defences  of  peace 

must  be  constructed." 
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have  to  plan,  have  to  do  this  first,  this  second  and  this  third,  varying  of  course 
with  the  conditions  in  each  country.  The  technique  of  planning  has  developed 
very  considerably.  Of  course,  the  technique  does  not  carry  us  very  far  unless 
we  have  the  wherewithal,  we  have  the  energy,  we  have  the  capacity  and  all 
that.  But  still  the  technique  has  developed.  The  real  difficulty  comes  not  so 
much  in  finding  the  technique  but  applying  it,  in  implementing  it,  and  that 
depends  ultimately  on  the  capacity  of  the  people  concerned  and  the  hard  work 
they  put  in  because  there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  hard  thinking  and  hard 
work  in  this  world,  in  planning  or  in  anything  important.  All  that  comes  in. 

But  again  there  is  another  aspect.  When  you  start  planning  for  large  societies 
or  a  whole  community  in  a  country,  you  have  to  get  the  goodwill  of  that 
community,  you  have  to  get  the  active  cooperation  of  that  community  and  you 
have  to  get  them  to  work  for  it  because  it  is  a  terribly  hard  job  as  you  already 
know.  How  do  you  get  that  goodwill  of  the  community?  By  something  that 
appeals  to  that  community,  obviously.  It  has  to  appeal;  they  must  feel  that  it  is 
going  to  bring  them  something  worthwhile,  satisfy  their  urges  and  desires. 

Now,  again,  we  come  up  against  another  difficulty,  because  obviously 
planning  and  any  kind  of  advance  requires  resources,  financial  resources, 
resources  in  trained  human  beings  and  the  like.  Now,  in  many  of  our  countries 
in  South-East  Asia — I  am  referring  to  those  which  acquired  independence  fairly 
recently  and  even  other  which  though  independent  were  undeveloped  and 
backward — we  have  this  problem  of  political  independence  coming  often  in 
full  flood  without  the  economic  backing  which  a  free  country  should  have  in 
order  to  progress.  You  realize  that  in  Western  countries,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
hundred  years  especially,  there  was  this  process  of  economic  development 
aided  by  science,  technology  and  the  rest,  and  that  is  before  those  countries 
were  in  a  democratic  sense  free.  That  is  to  say,  the  masses  of  the  people  had 
freedom  to  function  whether  in  the  small  way,  even  adult  franchise  and  voting 
or  otherwise.  Therefore,  before  political  freedom,  political  democratic  freedom, 
came  in  full  measure,  these  Western  countries  built  up  their  economies  by  the 
new  processes;  and  when  political  freedom  came  in  full  measure  they  had  built 
up  resources,  because  political  freedom  brought  new  urges,  new  demands, 
new  feelings  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  These  Western  countries,  fortunately 
for  them,  had  the  capacity  then  and  were  building  up  fresh  capacity  to  fulfil 
those  demands.  So  they  could  advance. 

But  in  a  country  like  India — that  applies  I  think  to  most  countries  round 
about  here — we  became  a  politically  independent,  free,  sovereign  country  and 
all  that,  without  those  resources.  Potentially,  of  course,  we  had  plenty  but 
actually  we  did  not  have  them.  But  the  moment  political  freedom  came,  as  a 
result  of  that  freedom,  as  a  result  of  the  very  things  that  we  had  told  our  people 
in  the  past,  the  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  people,  expected 
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wonderful  economic  changes  to  better  their  conditions  by  some  process  of 
magic.  But  that  did  not  happen.  The  result  is  that  we  are  constantly  grappling 
on  the  one  side  with  these  tremendous  demands  from  our  people’s  urges,  etc. 
Which  are  justified,  mind  you,  not  that  they  are  not  unjustified;  they  are  justified, 
only  they  are  not  realizable  immediately.  That  is  the  difficulty.  We  have  not  the 
capacity  to  get  that  done,  and  that  capacity  can  only  come  by  working  for  it, 
by  working  hard  for  it.  It  takes  some  time.  You  may  shorten  the  period,  you 
have  to  shorten  the  period,  otherwise  you  get  into  greater  difficulties  and  face 
all  kinds  of  dangers  and  perils.  But  anyhow  it  has  to  go  through  that  process.  If 
there  is  too  great  a  difference  in  time  between  our  economic  advancement, 
then  politically  we  come  to  grief,  apart  from  economically  also,  because  we 
are  not  meeting  the  demands  of  those  vast  numbers  of  human  beings  who  very 
rightly  and  legitimately  want  a  better  life. 

Another  thing  you  see  in  many  of  these  underdeveloped  countries  is  the 
typical  phenomenon  of  an  underdeveloped  country  or  a  feudal  society,  or  call  it 
what  you  like — of  enormous  difference  between  very  few  persons  and  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Now,  where  that  occurs,  it  is  patent  that  you  cannot  rouse 
the  masses  to  great  effort  by  something  which  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  a 
few  but  does  not  affect  the  others  at  all.  It  does  not  bring  them  any  hope.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  in  order  to  do  any  real  effective  planning,  you  have  to  bring  in 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  cooperate  in  that  work — you  cannot  therefore  succeed 
in  planning  till  you  aim,  first  of  all,  at  the  betterment  of  the  mass  and,  secondly, 
at  their  understanding  this  process  of  betterment  to  some  extent.  Only  then  will 
they  take  part  in  it  fully  and  enthusiastically. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  not  at  all  an  easy  matter,  to  draw  up,  to 
pull  up  people  from  ruts  of  thought,  traditional  thoughts,  traditional  ways.  It 
has  to  be  approached,  I  suppose,  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  yet  it  is  an  essential 
thing.  Planning  by  itself  may  mean  your  experts  and  others  sitting  down  and 
planning,  but  those  experts  will  be  just  building  on  shifty,  sandy  foundations 
unless  there  is  response  to  that  among  the  public.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  few 
able  men  sitting  at  the  top  and  doing  it.  The  able  men  are  necessary,  of  course, 
but  the  able  men  have  always  to  keep  in  view  that  the  materials  you  build  on  are 
the  human  beings.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  putting  up  a  steel  plant  or  some 
other  plant.  That  you  may  do.  But  ultimately  the  material  is  not  steel  or  cement 
or  brick  and  water,  but  the  material  you  plan  with  are  human  beings,  human 
beings  in  the  mass,  millions  of  them.  And  human  beings  differ  from  each  other. 
They  have  got  urges,  passions  and  all  kinds  of  things.  So  this  problem  becomes 
an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  the  building  up  practically  of  a  new  society  or 
changing  the  old  society.  For  that  purpose  you  have  to  have  a  picture  of  the 
future — where  you  are  going  to,  what  you  are  aiming  at.  It  is  not  good  enough, 
I  suppose,  just  to  think  of  doing  good  work  here  and  there.  You  do  not  deal 
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with  the  problem  of  poverty  by  doling  out  something  to  the  poor  or  erecting 
poor  houses,  obviously  not.  You  have  to  approach  it  in  an  organized  way  so  as 
to  build  up  a  self-reliant,  productive,  hard  working  community,  cooperative 
community,  building  up  human  beings.  Ultimately,  the  biggest  investment  that 
all  of  us  have  to  make  is  not  in  plants  or  this  or  that,  but  in  human  beings. 
Therefore,  the  object  of  planning  becomes  the  investment  in  man  because  it  is 
they  who  will  change  society. 

As  I  was  saying,  my  point  is  that  you  must  have  some  picture  of  the  kind 
of  society  you  are  aiming  at.  The  old  society  cannot  continue.  I  am  talking 
about  the  old  society  in  these  underdeveloped  countries,  because  it  is  the  result 
of  their  stagnating  societies  that  the  countries  are  so  backward.  You  have  to 
put  life  into  it,  change  it  and  push  it  forward. 

What  else  do  we  aim  at  for  the  future?  You  cannot  also  aim  at  something, 
at  a  process  which  is  slow-moving,  because  the  slowness  itself  will  prevent 
progress  and  may  bring  about  disaster. 

Anyhow,  I  was  talking  about  the  picture  you  should  have  in  view.  Now,  I 
am  not  going  into  these  ideological  arguments,  but  no  picture  is  satisfactory 
today  unless  it  gives  a  measure  of  wellbeing  and  a  feeling  of  relative  equality  to 
the  masses  of  the  people.  They  are  not  going  to  put  up  in  future  with  ideas  of 
a  group,  a  superior  group,  highly  placed,  and  they,  far  away  from  them,  living 
in  penury  and  discomfort.  Therefore,  the  ideal  has  to  approach  the  wellbeing, 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  a  community  which  has  not  got  too  great 
differences,  dissimilarities  in  their  affluence  and  wellbeing.  [...]  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  men  become  equal.  They  are  not  equal  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
become  equal.  But  the  inequality  must  diminish  tremendously.  Anyhow,  the 
aim  has  to  be  to  lessen  those  inequalities  and  to  give  these  opportunities  of 
growth  of  everyone. 

Apart  from  that  being  a  desirable  ideal,  any  other  ideal  does  not  enthuse  the 
people  and  without  enthusing  the  people,  you  cannot  get  a  powerful  move  on, 
which  is  necessary  before  really  big  social  and  economic  changes  take  place. 
So  that  the  question  of  planning  is  not  merely  a  question  of,  shall  I  say,  the 
technical  aspect  of  it,  drawing  up  plans  and  finding  resources  for  it.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  base  of  it.  But  among  the  resources,  probably,  I  should  imagine 
the  financial  part  of  it  is  the  least  important,  although  most  thinking  is  given  to 
the  financial  part.  It  is  important,  of  course;  I  don’t  deny  that;  but  it  is  far  less 
important,  of  course,  than  the  human  aspect.  In  fact,  there  is  the  danger  of  the 
financial  aspect  rather  overshadowing  and  suppressing  the  other  aspects, 
because  people  may  think  that  with  money  you  can  do  everything.  I  don’t 
know  what  you  can  do  with  money.  You  can  do  many  things,  but  there  are  some 
things  that  you  cannot  do  with  money,  however  much  money  there  may  be 
about.  You  cannot  really  change  a  man’s  mind  and  heart  with  money.  You  can 
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buy  him,  but  not  change  his  mind  and  heart.  It  changes  in  other  ways;  and  you 
have  to  change  the  mind  and  heart  of  masses  of  people.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
if  too  much  money  is  forthcoming,  it  may  lead  to  the  mentality  of  the  receiver 
of  the  dole  and  the  giver  of  dole.  That  mentality  is  not  good  for  either  party  and 
it  makes  people  rather  indolent  and  waiting  for  things  to  happen,  for  others  to 
do  them.  The  real  change  that  has  to  be  brought  about  is  not  putting  up  a 
factory  but  changing  the  mind  of  the  human  being,  to  make  him  self-reliant, 
make  him  increase  his  self-respect,  make  him  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  legs 
and  do  the  job,  learning  from  others,  of  course,  and  taking  help  from  others 
also,  but  still,  essentially  relying  on  one’s  own  self.  That  becomes  the  base  of 
planning  or  base  of  any  progress.  No  community  which  cannot  stand  on  its  feet 
can  really  go  ahead.  It  may  do  a  little  better  with  help,  it  may  increase  living 
standards  slowly,  but  it  stops  somewhere  and  it  remains  an  indolent  community 
waiting  for  things  to  happen.  The  problems  planning  has  to  face — some  are 
almost  physical  problems  which  you  can  understand,  grapple  and  deal  with  in 
terms  of  mathematics;  but  in  the  final  analysis  they  are  problems  to  get  at  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  human  beings  involved,  which  is  a  very  difficult  thing. 
They  are  not  easily  capable  of  being  grappled  with,  but  still  it  has  to  be  done. 

Of  course,  you  may  say  that  the  best  way  of  doing  it  is  through  the  process 
of  education  and  specialized  training.  Specialized  training  you  inevitably  require 
for  all  the  specialized  types  of  work  that  the  community  has  to  do,  but  you 
require  also  widespread  education.  In  fact,  the  beginning  of  planning  might 
well  be  widespread  education.  I  do  not  see  any  future  for  real  planned  work  in 
a  big  way  without  widespread  education,  that  is,  divide  education  into  basic 
education  open  to  all,  and  secondly,  the  specialized  education  for  the  specialized 
training  for  people  to  do  the  particular  types  of  work  and  jobs  that  are  being 
created  by  planning.  How  far  all  these  processes  succeed  ultimately  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  human  beings  involved.  If  you  can  change  the  quality,  if 
there  is  a  basic  quality,  which  I  believe  there  is  in  every  country,  given  the 
opportunity,  then  it  does  well.  If  not,  then  all  this  is  superfluous  stuff,  which 
makes  little  difference  but  does  not  basically  change  the  peoples’  condition. 

But  you  all  know  about  this  better  about  countries  than  I  can  presume  to 
say.  I  am  only  speaking  to  some  extent  from  our  own  little  experience  we  have 
had  of  this  process  in  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  in  India.  Whether  we  have 
done  and  how  well  we  have  done  or  not  is  for  you  delegates  to  determine,  such 
evidence  as  you  see,  read  about  or  see.  But  our  objective  has  been  all  the  time 
all  these  years  and  I  may  add  that  even  before  we  started  this  business  of 
planning  in  India,  for  a  dozen  years  previously  we  were  thinking  about  it,  we 
were  discussing  it  and  we  were  forming  informal  committees  and  all  that,  so 
that  our  mind  was  full  of  this  idea  of  planning,  because  it  seems  so  obvious  that 
if  we  have  got  to  do  something,  you  have  got  to  do  it  in  an  organized  way.  You 
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cannot  have  slipshod  methods  to  take  charge  of  such  a  vital  piece  of  work. 

Suppose  we  had  the  misfortune  of  two  countries  being  at  war — I  am 
forgetting  for  the  moment  nuclear  war,  which  upsets  everything — each  country 
organizes  its  capacity  for  war  purposes  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  The  winning 
of  the  war  or  the  defence  of  the  country  become  vital  for  it.  Everything  has  to 
go.  It  plans — the  organization  of  war  is  planning,  the  general  staff  plans.  It  is 
all  planning  but  somehow  it  is  imagined  by  some  people — not  many,  I  am  glad 
to  say — that  in  civil  life  no  such  planning  is  necessary,  we  should  leave  it  just 
to  the  free  will  of  odd  individuals  and  their  private  interests  and  in  that  conflict, 
that  (of  interests),  you  arrive  at  (what  is)  best  for  all.  That  idea  is  rather  out  of 
date  and  not  many  hold  it.  You  have  to  plan  to  achieve  results  and  you  have  to 
plan  more  especially  where  resources  are  limited  so  that  the  resources  may  not 
be  wasted  in  the  wrong  way.  You  have  to  plan  with  definite  objectives  in  view, 
what  kind  of  society  you  are  aiming  at,  but  not  plan  in  a  rigid  way.  Plan  certainly 
but  in  a  flexible  way,  but  you  have  plan.  Unless  you  have  objectives  and  ideals 
in  view,  how  do  you  undertake  the  journey  unless  you  know  where  you  have 
got  to  get  to? 

Merely  to  say  that  we  want  to  better  our  people’s  conditions  does  not  help 
us  much.  It  is  a  vague  phrase.  How?  In  what  way?  And  in  that,  I  submit  that 
education  has  the  very  first  place.  Of  course,  education  itself  is  limited  by  your 
resources  to  some  extent.  So,  you  get  into  a  vicious  circle  as  to  where  to 
begin.  In  fact,  you  have  to  begin  all  along  the  line  and  in  all  sectors  of  your 
economy,  social  services  and  the  rest.  Naturally  it  is  very  advantageous  to  be 
helped  in  this  process  financially,  to  be  helped  by  technical  advice  and  all  that  is 
very  important.  But,  again,  always  remember  that  the  job  has  to  be  done  by  the 
people  of  that  country,  not  by  others — firstly,  because  the  people  of  the  country 
must  learn  how  to  do  it  and  must  become  self-reliant,  secondly,  others,  however 
able  they  may  be,  they  may  do  a  particular  job,  but  they  can  never  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  people  they  work  with.  They  bring  a  different  type  of  not  only 
economic  thinking,  but  even  cultural  accomplishments  and  they  cannot  enthuse 
the  masses  of  the  people.  It  has,  therefore,  to  be  done  essentially  by  the  people. 
But  those  people  must  take  advantage,  with  gratitude,  of  the  help  they  can  get, 
always  remembering  that  the  burden  has  to  be  borne  by  them. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  mention,  particularly,  which  may  interest  you.  It 
is  not  in  the  normal  course  of  planning,  though  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
plan.  Now,  in  India,  as  perhaps  in  other  underdeveloped  countries,  we  are 
essentially  an  agricultural  country  and  probably  about  80  per  cent  of  our 
population  lives  in  the  villages,  backward,  underdeveloped  villages.  Now,  we 
realize  that  there  can  be  no  real  development  without  industrialization,  without 
the  growth  of  industries,  power  and  all  that.  So,  we  are  emphasizing  that  aspect. 
But  we  realize,  again,  that  there  can  be  no  real  growth  of  industry  without  the 
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growth  of  agriculture.  Otherwise,  a  bad  agriculture  will  pull  down  that  we 
might  be  doing  in  industry  and  will  not  give  us  the  surplus  for  growth  in  industry. 
So,  we  come  back  to  agriculture.  Coming  back  to  agriculture — it  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  the  obvious  things  which  everyone  knows:  what  to  do  with 
agricultural  implements,  better  manure,  better  seeds,  better  watering,  whatever 
it  may  be — whatever  the  obvious  things  are;  but  you  come  back  to  the  question 
of  something  like  350  million  people  who  live  in  our  villages  being  made  to 
think  in  that  way.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  man  sitting  there  as  a  boss  and  doing 
it.  These  people  who  have  to  learn,  who  have  begun  thinking  in  a  different  way 
and  to  become  self-reliant. 

So,  we  have  been  driving  at  this  business  of  making  [people]  self-reliant 
and  we  felt  that  this  could  only  be  done  satisfactorily  by  giving  them  political 
authority  in  their  respective  areas.  In  a  big  way,  of  course,  in  a  democratic 
government,  they  have  political  authority.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  big  way,  but 
in  their  village  areas,  giving  them  real  authority  and  resources,  part  of  the  taxes 
go  to  them  and  they  look  after  even  things  like  primary  education,  all 
development  schemes,  etc.,  through  local  village  leaders,  village  panches,  as 
we  call  them.  Behind  all  this  is  the  basic  thought  that  they  must  become  self- 
reliant.  They  must  look  after  themselves.  They  must  learn  to  cooperate  with 
each  other.  Their  primary  job  is  good  agriculture  or  small  industries  or  village 
industries,  whatever  it  is,  but  they  must  feel  that.  I  believe  that  it  is  really  about 
less  than  two  years  since  we  have  deliberately  functioned  in  this  way.  Previously 
it  was  done  in  a  vaguer  way.  I  think  even  those  two  years  are  bringing  results 
because  always  one  has  to  realize  that  the  process  of  planning  is  changing  the 
human  beings,  not  fundamentally  but  changing  their  thinking  and  their  mind, 
etc.,  their  ways  of  work. 

And  so  there  are  all  these  aspects  of  planning  which  are  somewhat  outside 
the  technical  aspect  of  planning,  which  perhaps  you  will  deal  with  and  which 
are  very  important.  But  although  they  may  not  be  the  technical  aspect,  the 
human  aspect  is  at  least  as  important,  I  think  much  more  so  than  the  technical 
aspect.  Of  course,  they  have  to  fit  into  each  other. 

Anyhow,  I  am  very  glad  that  ECAFE  have  organized  this  Planners’ 
Conference  for  this  region  because  I  do  believe  that  we  can  learn  much  from 
each  other.  We  have  perhaps  a  little  experience  in  planning  because  we  have 
been  at  it  here  in  a  concentrated  way  in  the  last  twelve  years.  We  have  failed 
often  and  we  have  succeeded  somewhat.  Anyhow,  all  that  is  accumulated 
experience,  and  we  shall  gladly  share  that  experience  with  others.  Other 
countries,  great  Western  countries  have  greater  experience,  but  their  experience 
is  of  a  different  type,  it  is  an  experience  now  of  a  developed  mature  economy, 
and  therefore  while  very  helpful,  does  not  quite  answer  the  questions  of  the 
developing  countries. 
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While  we  being  also  a  developing  country  and  facing  more  or  less  the 
same  problems  as  those  of  other  underdeveloped  countries,  the  way  we  tackle 
these  problems  may  be  a  little  help,  although  I  would  add  that  each  country 
ultimately  has  to  find  its  own  way,  keeping  in  view  its  problems,  its  own 
conditions,  its  own  history,  culture,  conditioning,  etc.  Even  so,  we  would  come 
nearer  to  each  other  in  our  problems,  all  over  the  world  to  some  extent,  more 
especially  in  this  region,  and  the  more  we  meet  together,  discuss  this  and  learn 
from  each  other,  the  better.  In  this  process,  we  shall  be  very  happy,  in  India,  to 
cooperate  fully  with  other  countries  of  this  region. 

Thank  you. 


215.  In  Madras:  To  the  ECAFE  Seminar  on  Road 
Passenger  Transport15 

It  is  very  good  of  you  to  have  invited  me  to  inaugurate  this  Seminar  and  I  have 
gladly  accepted  your  invitation.  But  at  the  back  of  my  mind  there  is  a  feeling 
that  I  am  rather  out  of  place  in  this  gathering  of  experts  and  experienced  persons 
dealing  with  specified  problems. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  have  something  to  do  with  roads.  All  of  us  are  interested 
in  road  transport,  so  in  that  sense,  I  am  interested.  Sometimes  the  question  of 
some  kind  of  tug-of-war  between  rail  transport  and  road  transport  comes  up 
before  us,  too.  But,  apart  from  this  general  interest,  I  can  offer  you  no  particular 
ideas  or  suggestions. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  do  so  at  a  gathering  of  people  who 
have  been  studying  these  subjects  and  who  will,  no  doubt,  discuss  them  at  the 
high  level  of  their  experience.  The  idea  of  road  transport — you  look  upon  it,  of 
course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  amenities  and  modern  methods  of 
transport  and  that  is  inevitable.  But  when  I  think  of  it,  all  kinds  of  pictures  of 
development  of  road  transport  come  to  my  mind — the  caravan  routes  in  the 
old  days,  when  people  crossed  continents  by  these  routes  and  by  various  means 
of  transport,  possibly  camels. 

That  leads  me  back  to  the  great  historical  epoch  or  discovery  of  the  wheel. 
Some  genius  must  have  discovered  it.  It  was  the  revolutionary  discovery  of 
the  wheel,  long,  long  ago,  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  wheel,  that  gave 
the  means  of  propulsion,  leading  us  to  the  present  stage  of  transport.  So  it  is  a 

1 5 .  Inaugural  address,  9  October  1 96 1 ,  to  the  Seminar  on  Road  Passenger  Transport  organized 
by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE),  Rajaji  Hall.  PIB.  For 
Nehru’s  message  to  the  Seminar,  see  item  210. 
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fascinating  thing,  and  I  imagine  that  a  very  interesting  and  fascinating  book  can 
be  written  on  the  development  of  civilization  based  on  the  development  of  road 
transport. 

Railways  are,  after  all,  newcomers,  coming  into  existence  in  the  last  hundred 
years  or  a  little  more.  Roads  have  been  there  ever  since  civilization  began  and 
so  you  can  follow  the  growth  of  civilizations  by  looking  at  the  development  of 
roads.  Originally,  I  suppose  there  was  hardly  any  road  as  such.  Caravan  routes 
through  deserts  and  mountains  have  gradually  developed  into  roads,  I  suppose. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  a  country  which  is  without  roads  now.  I  wonder 
if  any  of  you  had  been  to  a  country  without  roads.  Well,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  I  happened  to  go  to  such  a  country,  and  somehow  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
in  a  new  world,  cut  off  from  the  scientific  age,  from  the  normal  contacts  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  was  my  visit  to  Bhutan  in  the  North-East  India.16 
Now,  Bhutan  is  a  mountainous  country,  with  fine  and  sturdy  people — not  at  all 
primitive  but  very  fine  people.  If  given  a  chance,  they  could  become  experts, 
engineers,  doctors  and  anything  you  like.  But  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  they  did 
not  develop  roads. 

I  went  there  by  travelling  a  large  part  of  India  by  air  and  a  small  part  by 
automobile.  When  I  arrived  near  the  frontier  of  Bhutan,  I  had  to  mount  on  a 
pony.  And  having  crossed  about  700  or  800  miles  by  air  quickly,  I  started  my 
journey  on  horseback  across  mountain  passes,  and  it  took  me  four  days  of 
hard  climbing  to  cover  about  80  to  85  miles  to  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Bhutan.  Now,  that  brought  home  to  me  the  changes  in  the  modern  means  of 
transport. 

Bhutan  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries,  I  suppose,  which  had  not  developed 
any  road  system,  except  footpaths;  which  did  not  know  the  wheel,  because, 
without  some  kind  of  roads,  the  wheel  does  not  function.  I  went  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  riding  again  and  got  to  some  small  town.  There  I  collected  all  the 
boys  in  the  primary  schools  and,  talking  to  them,  I  found  that  75  per  cent  of 
them — there  was  no  road  at  that  time,  now  there  is  a  road — had  not  seen  a 
wheel  carriage,  because  there  was  no  road  there  or  rail  link.  They  had  seen 
aircraft,  but  not  a  road,  or  wheel  carriage.  It  is  quite  extraordinary.  I  was 
thrown  back  to  a  previous  period  of  history  in  regard  to  transport  by  going  to 
such  places. 

When  first  a  road  was  made  in  the  Himalayan  States,  it  so  happened  that 
by  that  road,  an  elephant  was  made  to  go  up  and  it  created  a  sensation  among 
the  people  there,  because  they  had  not  seen  an  elephant.  That  reminds  me  of 

16.  Nehru  visited  Bhutan  in  September  1958,  see  SWJN/SS/44/section  Politics,  subsection 

Visit  to  Bhutan. 
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another  account  I  heard  from  our  ambassador  in  Moscow,  who  was  at  that 
time  our  Vice-President,  Dr  Radhakrishnan.  He  wrote  to  us  to  say  that  he  had 
gone  to  Leningrad  (or  Moscow).  There  was  a  big  library,  I  think,  where  he  had 
been  shown  the  first  printed  newspaper  published  in  the  Russian  language, 
long  ago,  the  date  I  think  is  January  1,  1701  or  1702;  1701,  I  think.  Now,  this 
newspaper  did  contain  an  item  of  news  that  the  Emperor  of  Hindustan  had  sent 
a  number  of  presents  to  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias.  In  the  list  of  presents, 
the  first  mention  was  that  of  an  elephant.  I  wonder  how  an  elephant  could  walk 
across  a  good  part  of  Asia  to  Leningrad  260  years  ago. 

Anyhow,  whatever  it  is,  what  I  am  telling  you  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
problems.  Because  of  my  inability  to  deal  with  your  problems,  I  branch  off  into 
history,  tradition  and  romance. 

Roads  really  should  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  romance  connected  with 
them;  that  makes  them  more  interesting — the  silk  routes,  right  across  Asia, 
through  which  Marco  Polo  travelled  and  so  many  others. 

Now,  your  proposal  is  to  build  roads  right  across  Southern  Asia;  where  it 
begins  and  where  it  ends,  I  do  not  know.  And  I  hope  some  time  or  other  you 
will  succeed  in  joining  up  these  missing  links  and  making  a  thorough  road. 
Anyhow,  it  is  obvious  that  roads  play  a  vastly  important  part  in  a  nation’s  life, 
in  a  nation’s  economy,  and  it  greatly  depends  on  the  development  of  good 
roads,  and  roads  built  relatively  cheaply.  The  better  the  road,  the  more  efficient 
the  transport  system.  I  suppose  with  a  higher  standard  of  living  people  can 
afford  to  travel. 

One  of  the  things  in  India  is  the  remarkable  growth  in  motor  transport 
service  all  over  the  country — some  of  them  are  state  services  and  some  private 
enterprises.  But  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  more  and  more.  More  and  more 
people  travel  on  the  railways  also.  There  is  such  an  astonishing  field  for 
development  that  the  growth  of  road  transport  does  not  affect  much  the  railways. 

At  the  present  moment  a  high  level  committee  of  ours  is  considering  this 
relation  between  road  traffic  and  rail  traffic,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  their 
report  to  help  us  in  regulating  these  to  the  best  advantage.17 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious  problem  in  India.  I  do  not  know  about 
other  countries.  The  need  for  the  growth  of  our  road  traffic  as  well  as  rail 
traffic  is  great  in  India,  because  we  have  a  large  number  of  people  living  in  this 
country  and  they  are  fond  of  going  about,  those  who  are  perhaps  somewhat  in 
a  better  position,  economically  speaking. 

The  tradition  of  India  is  an  old  one  and  chiefly  connected  with  pilgrimage. 

1 7.  The  Committee  on  Transport  Policy  Coordination,  chaired  by  K.C.  Neogy,  was  appointed 

in  July  1959,  see  SWJN/SS/50/item  85  and  SWJN/SS/61 /item  210. 
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Madras  is  studded  with  famous  temples  and  places  of  pilgrimage.  People 
constantly  travel  to  and  fro  across  this  vast  land.  In  the  old  days,  it  is  quite 
extraordinary  how  they  travelled  over  this  land  and  thereby  gave  a  sense  of 
unity  to  the  land.  It  was  divided  politically  into  kingdoms,  but  nevertheless, 
there  was  the  basic  unity.  And  persons  who  went  from  the  South  to  Banaras 
and  the  Himalayas  felt  at  home  there  more  or  less. 

So  this  tradition  of  travelling  is  very  common  here  and,  as  more  money 
comes  into  the  pockets  of  people,  they  travel  more  and  more.  It  is  sometimes 
a  bit  of  a  nuisance  in  the  sense  that  the  railways,  especially  of  late,  are 
overcrowded,  and  people  rightly  complain  about  that.  And  yet,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  railways  as  large  numbers  of  people  travel  in  spite  of  the  development  of 
the  road  transport  services,  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  things  are  going  to 
develop  more  and  more.  That  is  a  habit  of  travelling.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  provide  for  travelling  more  and 
more. 

If  people  travel  more  and  more,  we  must  have  efficient,  relatively  cheap 
road  transport  services  and  good  roads.  Good  roads  are  obviously  important 
for  these  services.  The  answer  to  these  questions  will,  no  doubt,  be  considered 
by  you  and  we  shall  await  your  advice  in  this  matter. 


(b)  Industry 

216.  To  P.  Subbarayan:  Loan  to  Oberoi  Hotels18 

August  29,  1961 

My  dear  Subbarayan, 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  August  about  a  loan  to  the  Oberoi  Group  of  hotels.19 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  this  matter  up  before  the  Cabinet.  Apart 
from  the  actual  loan  that  you  give,  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
Government  guarantee  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foreign  collaboration. 
This  matter  is  bound  to  come  up  before  Parliament  in  some  form  or  other. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  should  put  it  up  before  the  Cabinet  with  full 
particulars. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

18.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Communications.  PMO,  File  No.  37/98/60-70- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  11 -A. 

19.  Appendix  11. 
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217.  To  Manubhai  Shah:  Small  Car  Project20 

September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Manubhai, 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  14th  and  the  notes  on  the  small  car  project.  I 
have  not  only  read  your  rather  long  letter21  but  also  the  fifteen  page  note  attached 
to  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  see  me  just  to  discuss  this  particular  matter. 
You  can  go  ahead  with  it  in  the  Cabinet. 

You  know  that  some  of  the  top  economists  who  came  here  from  abroad  as 
well  as  some  of  our  own  economists  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  this  project. 
The  only  justification  they  said  for  it  was  if  the  car  could  be  sold  at  a  price 
which  would  bring  large  profits  to  the  State.  You  have  dealt  with  this  matter  in 
your  note  though  rather  briefly.  On  the  whole,  the  note  is  a  good  one. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


218.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Let  B.C.  Roy  Take  Responsibility22 

September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Swaran  Singh, 

I  enclose  a  letter  1  have  received  from  Dr  B.C.  Roy.23  With  this  he  has  sent  me 
a  copy  of  his  letter  to  you  dated  September  4. 

I  am  rather  confused  by  his  arguments.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  where 
we  are.  It  almost  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  allow  the  West 
Bengal  Government  to  go  ahead  with  its  proposal  i.e.  the  responsibility  will  be 
theirs  and  to  that  extent  we  will  be  spared  a  burden.24 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

20.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  17(407)/60-67-PMS,  Sr.  No.  43-A. 
Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

21.  See  appendix  24. 

22.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines,  and  Fuel. 

23 .  Not  published  in  Saroj  Chakrabarty,  With  Dr  B.  C.  Roy  and  Other  Chief  Ministers  (Calcutta: 
Benson's,  1974);  not  found  in  NMML. 

24.  The  matter  probably  related  to  B.C.  Roy’s  proposal  for  getting  Polish  expertise  for  coal 
mining  in  West  Bengal  for  which  he  had  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  at  the 
Polish  Foreign  Trade  Ministry  in  Warsaw  in  August  1961.  See  also  item  224  and  SWJN/ 
SS/72/item  148. 
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21 9.  For  the  Builders’  Association  of  India25 

You  can  write  to  the  Builders’  Association  of  India.26  Tell  them  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  meet  them,  but  I  am  much  too  heavily  occupied  for  some  time  to  come. 
Anyhow  there  is  no  particular  point  in  their  explaining  to  me  the  importance  of 
the  work  they  do.  I  am  glad  they  wrote  and  explained  their  viewpoint.  Obviously 
builders  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  do  in  India.  But  I  have  laid 
stress  again  and  again  on  public  cooperation  in  this  matter  and  on  the  cooperative 
method  of  doing  this  work  as  others.  Also  on  our  methods  being  out  of  date.  I 
am  glad  that  it  is  proposed  to  have  more  up-to-date  methods  in  future.27 


220.  To  Gopichand  Bhargava:  Visit  to  Village  Industries 
Exhibition28 


September  16,  1961 


My  dear  Gopichandji, 

Your  letter  of  the  14th  September.  It  is  true  that  I  am  coming  to  Chandigarh  on 
the  morning  of  the  2nd  October  1961  for  the  Panchayat  meeting.  I  want  to 
return  to  Delhi  immediately  after  that.  If  I  have  a  little  time,  I  shall  try  to  visit 
your  exhibition.29 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


25.  Minute,  16  September  1961,  to  the  PPS.  PMO,  File  No.  17(374)/59-71-PMS,  Minute 
No.  42. 

26.  H.J.  Shah,  the  President  of  the  Builders'  Association,  had  written  on  9  September  1961 
asking  for  an  appointment  and  complaining  that  Nehru  had  disparaged  builders: 

“It  is  therefore  indeed  disheartening  to  hear  that  the  Prime  Minister  to  whom  we  all 
look  for  guidance  and  encouragement  and  who  is  leading  us  to  economic  freedom  through 
dynamic  Five  Year  Planned  Programmes  should  instead  of  cheering  this  important  sector 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  country  -  condemn  by  public  announcement  that  Contract 
System  should  go.  We  assure  the  Hon’ble  Prime  Minister  that  though  profit  motive  is 
there  Builders  of  the  country  in  ultimate  analysis  give  Economic  Service  in  reconstruction 
programme  of  the  country.”  Excerpt.  PMO,  File  No.  17(374)/59-71-PMS,  Sr.  No.  39-A. 

27.  For  Nehru's  last  statement  that  led  to  this  request,  see  SWJN/SS/70/item  246. 

28.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister,  Punjab. 

29.  Nehru  visited  the  khadi  and  village  industries  exhibition  in  Chandigarh  on  2  October 
1961. 
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221.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  No  Time  for  Coalfield  Sports30 


September  18,  1961 


My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

Your  letter  of  1 8th  September  inviting  me  to  the  All  India  Coalfield  Sports  some 
time  in  January  or  February.  I  would  have  liked  to  go  to  the  coalfields  and  meet 
the  coal  miners  but  January  and  February  are  out  of  the  question,  or  indeed  any 
other  near  date.  January  is  always  full  with  the  National  Congress,  Republic 
Week,  Science  Congress  and  eminent  guests.  In  February,  probably  I  shall  be 
pretty  fully  engaged  with  some  election  touring. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


222.  To  Manubhai  Shah:  Date  to  visit  Heavy  Machine 
Building  Project31 

September  20,  1 96 1 

My  dear  Manubhai, 

Your  note  about  my  visiting  the  Heavy  Machine  Building  Project.32 1  am  anxious 
to  go  there  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  any  time  to  go 
anywhere.  The  month  of  November  is  rather  ruled  out  because  I  shall  be  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  for  a  greater  part  of  it.  So,  we  have  to  fall  back  on 
October.  Here  also,  I  am  fully  occupied  in  the  early  part  with  the  AICC  meetings. 
Somewhat  later,  I  go  to  Assam  etc.  In  the  last  week,  I  am  busy  in  Delhi  with 
the  Governors’  Conference  and  other  functions. 

The  only  possible  date  that  I  can  think  of  is  Friday,  the  13th  October.  If 
that  suits  it  may  be  provisionally  fixed.  On  the  14th  October,  I  am  going  to 
Chittaranjan  Factory.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  possible  to  visit  Ranchi  and 
Chittaranjan  on  the  same  day — the  14th.  If  that  can  be  done,  it  would  suit  me 
better. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

30.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Planning,  Labour  and  Employment  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Commission. 

31.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  8(220)-62-PMP,  Part  I,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 
Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

32.  At  Ranchi. 
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223.  For  India:  Industry  and  Trade,  196 f 33 

The  exhibitions  that  take  place  in  India,  year  after  year,  demonstrate  the  rapid 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  this  ancient  country.  Not  many  of  us  have  a  full 
realisation  of  these  changes  because  they  are  spread  out  all  over  India.  An 
exhibition  gives  us  some  glimpse  into  many  of  these  activities,  though  not  all. 

These  glimpses  that  we  get  of  a  changing  and  advancing  India  have  an 
element  of  excitement  in  them.  For  behind  these  glimpses  is  the  extraordinary 
fact  of  over  400  million  people  going  forward  and  raising  their  standards  of 
living  and,  in  fact,  bringing  about  the  greatest  transformations  that  ever  occurred 
in  India’s  history.  What  is  happening  is  essentially  a  major  revolution  in  India. 
It  is  of  consequence  to  our  own  people.  But  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
world’s  population  is  undergoing  these  changes  is  of  consequence  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  also.  And  so  this  becomes  a  fascinating  adventure,  more  especially 
to  us  who  live  in  India  and  work  for  her,  but  to  some  extent  also  to  others. 


224.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Discussions  with  B.C.  Roy34 


September  26,  1961 


My  dear  Swaran  Singh, 

A  few  days  ago,  you  wrote  to  me  sending  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  you  had  sent  to 
Dr  B.C.  Roy  on  the  20th  September.  I  have  also  read  your  letter  to  Dr  Roy  of 
September  8  and  a  letter  from  Dr  Roy  to  me  of  the  1 1th  September.  I  am  rather 
confused  by  this  correspondence.  What  exactly  is  the  position  now?  Did  the 
Bengal  officers  come  here  and  have  discussions  about  these  matters  with  your 
officers?  And  what  was  the  result  of  those  discussions?35 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


33.  Message,  22  September  1961,  for  the  Souvenir  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  17(449)/61-62-PMS,  Sr.  No.  12-B.  Also  available  in  the 
JN  Collection. 

34.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel. 

35.  See  also  item  218. 
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225.  To  V.K.  Poddar:  Indian  Junior  Chamber 
Convention36 

Madurai 
October  3,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Poddar, 

I  received  your  letter  of  26th  September  some  days  ago.  Thank  you  for  it. 

From  the  account  you  have  given,  it  appears  that  the  Indian  Junior  Chamber 
has  been  doing  good  work  in  the  social  sphere.  I  am  glad  of  this  and  I  hope  that 
this  work  will  continue. 

You  ask  me  to  inaugurate  your  Annual  Convention  some  time  in  December 
of  this  year.  I  am  afraid  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  accept  such 
engagements  for  that  month.  I  am  very  heavily  occupied  not  only  during  that 
month,  but  before  and  after,  and  I  am,  therefore,  not  accepting  any  further 
engagements.  But  you  have  my  good  wishes. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


36.  Letter  to  the  President,  Indian  Junior  Chamber;  address:  25,  Netaji  Subhas  Road,  Calcutta 

1. 
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(c)  Food  and  Agriculture 

226.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Water  Supply  in  Hill  Areas37 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab.  I  should  like  to 
draw  your  attention  especially  to  paragraphs  4  &  5.  Why  should  individual 
villages  in  the  hilly  areas  be  treated  in  a  way  so  that  they  cannot  benefit  from 
our  proposals.  Sometimes,  these  isolated  villages  deserve  special  help.38 


37.  Note,  14  September  1961.  to  the  Minister  for  Planning,  Labour  and  Employment  and 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  17(404)/60-66-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  24-A. 

38.  The  letter  from  Partap  Singh  Kairon,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab,  is  not  available; 
however,  Nanda’s  response  of  29  September  is:  “With  your  note  No.  591-PMO/61  of 
September  14,  you  sent  to  me  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon’s  letter  No.  3540/-HBII-61/ 
38270  of  September  11  regarding  the  ‘National  Rural  Water  Supply  and  Sanitation 
Programme’.  It  is  true  that  for  several  years  this  programme  has  been  limited  to  schemes 
involving  engineering  works  and  serving  groups  of  villages.  This  distinction  was  introduced 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  problem  of  drinking  water  supply  in  individual  villages 
could  be  dealt  with  for  the  most  part  under  the  community  development  and  local  works 
programmes.  However,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  individual  villages,  especially  in  hilly  and  desert  areas.  The  question  has  been 
recently  considered  by  the  Buildings  Projects  Team  of  the  Committee  of  Plan  Projects 
which  set  up  a  Panel  on  National  Water  Supply  and  Sanitation  Schemes  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Shri  N.V.  Modak,  Director  of  the  Central  Public  Health  Engineering 
Research  Institute.  The  Panel  has  recommended  that  the  National  Water  Supply  and 
Sanitation  Programme  should  not  only  include  selected  types  of  supply  for  groups  of 
villages  from  a  single  source,  but  also  rural  water  supply  schemes  which  involve  engineering 
skill  and  experience  either  in  the  development  of  the  source  or  in  the  distribution  of  the 
supply  and  its  maintenance.  We,  therefore,  propose  to  recommend  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  that  schemes  for  rural  water  supply  involving  engineering  skill  and  experience 
serving  individual  villages  might  also  be  included  within  the  scope  of  the  National  Water 
Supply  and  Sanitation  programme. 

I  have  written  to  the  Health  Minister  [D.P.  Karmarkar]  and  to  Sardar  Partap  Singh 
Kairon.” 
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227.  To  S.K.  Patil:  Awards  for  Successful  Farmers39 


September  15,  1961 


My  dear  SK, 

I  think  that  we  should  encourage  some  of  our  farmers  who  have  shown 
specially  good  results  in  production.  You  give  them  various  prizes  etc.  In  addition 
to  that  I  would  like  to  give  to  the  particularly  outstanding  farmers — I  would 
say  two  or  three — Padma  Shri  Awards  which  are  given  on  the  Republic  Day. 
Perhaps,  you  will  keep  this  in  mind  and  send  me  some  suitable  names. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


228.  On  the  Rajasthan  Canal40 

When  our  Vice-President41  touches  a  button  to  release  the  first  waters  in  the 
Rajasthan  Canal,  he  will  release  also  the  dormant  vitality  and  energy  of  part  of 
the  land  of  Rajasthan.  This  life-giving  water  from  distant  rivers  in  the  Punjab 
will  flow  over  the  dried  up  desert  land  and  make  it  blossom  and  give  life  to  the 
people  there.  There  is  romance  in  this  and  a  promise  for  the  future.  It  will  be  an 
exhilarating  experience  to  those  who  are  present.  I  shall  not  be  there  then,  but 
I  shall  share  vicariously  in  this  feeling  of  excitement  and  exhilaration. 


39.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture. 

40.  Message,  22  September  1961.  The  first  waters  were  released  near  Hanumangarh  on 
11  October  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  17(399)/60-68-PMS,  Sr.  No.  7-B.  Also  available  in  the 
JN  Collection. 

41.  S.  Radhakrishnan. 
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(d)  Health 


229.  On  Amrit  Kaur  as  President  of  the  AIIMS42 

[Note  by  Nehru  to  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS,  begins] 

You  might  find  out  informally  from  the  Health  Ministry  what  is  in  their  mind 
about  a  fresh  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  All 
India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences.  What  was  the  period  for  which  Rajkumari 
was  appointed?  I  have  a  vague  idea  that  this  was  for  five  years.  Can  an 
appointment  be  made  for  a  lesser  period?  I  think  that  probably  it  will  be  good 
for  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  to  be  re-appointed,  but  for  a  shorter  period. 

J.  Nehru 
14.9.61 

[Nehru’s  note  to  Kesho  Ram  ends] 

[Note  by  Kesho  Ram  begins] 

I  understand  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  that  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  is  being 
reappointed  as  President  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  All  India  Institute  of 
Medical  Sciences.  In  fact,  the  entire  Board  is  being  reappointed  for  a  further 
term  of  5  years  with  the  exception  of  one  Member,  Dr  Sen,43  who  is  not 
attending  the  meetings  regularly  and  was  not  taking  much  interest. 

The  Health  Secretary44  told  me  that  under  the  Act,  the  term  for  appointment 
of  the  President  and  the  members  of  the  Governing  Body  is  5  years,  but  he  said 
that  if  P.M.  wanted  Rajkumari  to  be  appointed  for  a  lesser  period,  it  might  be 
possible,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure.  He  said  that  the  Law  Ministry  will  have  to 
be  consulted  about  it.  In  any  case,  as  the  other  Members  of  the  Governing 
Body  are  being  appointed  for  the  full  terms  of  5  years,  I  think  it  would  not  look 
very  graceful  and  may  even  be  resented  by  Rajkumariji  if  she  were  to  be  appointed 
for  a  lesser  period. 

K.  Ram 
16.9.1961 

[Kesho  Ram’s  note  ends] 

42.  Minutes,  14-16  September  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  40(134)/59-64-PMS,  Minute  Nos 
9 1  -93.  Amrit  Kaur,  Member  of  the  Rajya  Sabha  and  former  Health  Minister,  was  the  first 
President  of  AIIMS,  holding  office  since  1957. 

43.  P.K.  Sen. 

44.  B.R.  Tandon. 
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[Nehru’s  note  begins] 

It  is  not  necessary  to  shorten  the  period  of  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur's  appointment. 
The  Ministry  of  Health  should  go  ahead  as  intended.45 


J.  Nehru 
16.9.1961 

[Nehru’s  note  ends] 

230,  To  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji:  International  Cancer 
Conference46 

The  position  appears  to  be  that: 

( 1 )  We  should  welcome  the  holding  of  the  International  Cancer  Conference 
in  Delhi,  and 

(2)  We  should  not  take  any  initiative  in  proposing  the  holding  of  the 
International  Cancer  Year. 

2.  I  agree  with  this.  So  far  as  the  holding  of  the  Conference  is  concerned, 
this  will  naturally  cost  us  some  money,  but  these  large  international  conferences 
bring  in  a  good  deal  of  foreign  exchange.  We  ought  to  welcome  it  from  that 
point  of  view  also.  I  see  no  difficulty  about  this  matter.47  The  matter,  however, 
should  be  mentioned  to  the  Finance  Ministry. 

3.  After  reference  to  the  Finance  Ministry,  an  answer  should  be  sent  to 
Dr  Khanolkar48  in  regard  to  both  these  matters. 


45.  Amrit  Kaur  remained  President  of  AIIMS  until  her  death  in  1 964. 

46.  Note,  15  September  1961,  to  the  Special  Secretary  at  the  MEA.  PMO,  File  No.  28(85)/ 
61-71-PMS,  Sr.  No.  5-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

47.  For  previous  correspondence  on  this  matter,  see  SWJN/SS/70  items  272-273. 

48.  V.R.  Khanolkar,  Director  of  the  Indian  Cancer  Research  Centre,  Bombay,  1 952- 1 963,  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Bombay,  1960-1963. 
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231.  Voluntary  and  Contributory  Health  Services49 

Voluntary  Health  Service  a  Vital  Social  Need 
Nehru  Praises  Scheme:  Corner  Stone  of  Centre  Laid 

Madras,  October  8.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  to-day  that  “two  of  the 
most  important  social  services  are  education  and  health  and  they  should  be 
provided  practically  free  for  all  the  people”.  In  this  connection  he  referred  to 
the  National  Health  Service  scheme  in  Britain  and  recommended  it  could  be 
followed  in  our  country  too. 

Model  Scheme  for  Other  States 

Mr  Nehru  was  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  Voluntary  Health  Service  Medical 
Centre  (Madras  Race  Club  Hospital)  in  Guindy  this  morning.  He  said  the  scheme 
of  voluntary  health  service  was  “attractive  and  good”  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  “a  model  scheme  for  other  states  to  adopt  and  follow.”  Mr  K. 
Kamaraj,  Chief  Minister,  presided. 

[...] 

The  Prime  Minister,  after  laying  the  corner  stone,  said  the  name  of  the 
organisation  appealed  to  him  and  it  was  a  very  desirable  objective.  The  fact  that 
Mr  B.  Jagannadhadas50  was  connected  with  the  scheme  assured  him  that  it 
must  be  for  a  worthy  purpose. 

“Obviously,”  Mr  Nehru  said,  “there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  such  a  scheme.  Personally,  I  feel  that  two  of  the 
most  important  social  services  are  education  and  health  and  they  should  be 
provided  practically  free  for  all  the  people.  That  may  not  be  within  our  reach 
now.  It  is  a  different  matter.  And,  I  am  myself  struck  with  the  British  scheme — 
National  Health  Service  Scheme.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  it.  But  I  know  the 
results  of  that  scheme;  I  know  how  much  good  it  has  done  to  the  people  there. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  copy  the  British  scheme  or  any  other 
scheme.  But,  the  point  is  that  health  and  education  must  be  available  to  all  in 
their  fullest  measure,  whatever  their  resources  might  be.” 

Mr  Nehru  added:  “I  welcome  what  is  called  contributory  service  scheme 
which  the  Central  Government  started.  I  am  also  one  of  the  contributors 


49.  Speech  while  laying  the  comer  stone  of  the  Voluntary  Health  Services  Medical  Centre, 
Guindy,  Madras,  8  October  1961.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  9  October  1961,  p.  1. 

50.  A  former  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  social  worker  in  Madras. 
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(cheers).  But,  that  only  applied,  I  think  to  the  Government  servants.  I  am  not 
sure.  Anyhow,  it  is  limited  in  scope,  although  in  these  days,  the  number  of 
people  in  the  Central  Government  has  gone  up.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  case  in 
Madras  also.”  (cheers). 

Mr  Nehru  turned  and  asked  Mr  Kamaraj  about  the  health  service  to  the 
Government  servants.  After  hearing  the  Chief  Minister,  Mr  Nehru  said:  “Your 
Chairman  (Mr  Kamaraj)  says  that  Madras  Government  has  given  this  service 
to  their  employees.  When  this  begins,  which  is  a  good  beginning,  one  has  to 
aim  at  covering  the  entire  population.  It  may  be  a  little  difficult,  I  suppose,  in 
the  rural  areas  and  it  is  not  so  difficult  in  towns  and  cities.  But,  we  have  to  aim 
at  that.  What  form  it  may  exactly  take,  still  depends  on  many  factors  like 
resources  and  the  co-operation  available  from  doctors  and  others.  We  may 
well  have  to  evolve  something  suited  more  to  our  conditions  in  India,  than 
those  that  prevail  in  other  countries.  So,  I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  this 
venture  and  perform  this  task  of  laying  the  comer  stone.” 

Corner  Stone  Preferable 

Digressing  a  little  on  the  subject  of  foundation-stone  and  corner  stone,  Mr 
Nehru  said:  “I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is  the  foundation-stone  or  the  comer 
stone.  A  corner  stone,  in  other  words,  is  a  place  where  the  building  is  to  be 
built  up  round  about  the  place  where  we  are  standing.  Is  it  right?  The  comer 
stone  is  the  part  of  the  building.  You  won’t  shift  it.  I  am  all  in  favour  of  corner 
stone  in  preference  to  the  foundation-stone.  Sometimes  foundation-stones  are 
laid  and  there  is  a  big  gap  between  that  and  the  building  of  the  rest  and  people 
forget  about  it  (cheers).  But,  if  a  corner  stone  is  there,  they  can  see  the  building 
rising  quickly.  To  my  horror,  I  learnt  that  a  foundation-stone  round  about  Delhi 
somewhere  was  later  stolen,  because  the  building  could  not  be  constructed  for 
some  time.  Some  enterprising  individual  took  it  away  for  a  better  purpose 
(cheers).  That  cannot  easily  happen  as  regards  the  comer  stone.” 

Progress  in  Ten  Years  Spectacular 

Stating  that  medical  relief  was  an  important  problem,  Mr  Nehru  remarked: 
“This  task  of  taking  medical  relief  to  our  people  is  tremendously  an  important 
one.  I  think  that  in  essence  the  progress  made  had  been  spectacular  during  the 
last  ten  years.”  He  pointed  out  how  the  eradication  work  connected  with  malaria 
and  other  diseases  has  progressed  and  said  that  those  who  were  affected  by 
these  diseases  were  likely  to  fall  sick  again  due  to  bad  habits  and  other  reasons. 
One  of  the  bad  habits  in  this  country  in  his  view  was  eating  too  much  even 
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though  there  was  still  lack  of  food.  “A  very  eminent  physician  of  India,  the 
Chief  Minister  of  Bengal,51  had  said  that  nearly  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  came  to  him  for  medical  aid,  suffered  from  too  much  eating.  Probably 
this  kind  of  disease  is  most  prevalent  among  those  who  can  afford  to  eat 
much.52  But,  there  are  people  who  cannot  afford  to  get  basic  food.  They  may 
have  to  get  medical  aid.  How  to  organise  for  them  a  kind  of  rural  health  service 
which  can  reach  every  individual.  That  is  the  problem  facing  you  and  every 
Government  of  the  country.  Much  is  being  done.  One  fact  which  rather  stands 
out  to-day  in  any  statistics  about  India  is  the  rise  in  the  expectation  of  life.  I 
have  often  repeated  this.  But,  it  is  very  unusual  and  so  striking  that  it  is  worth 
repetition.” 

Rise  in  Expectation  of  Life 

“In  the  forties”,  Mr  Nehru  said,  “the  expectation  of  life  was  supposed  to  be  32. 
But  now  it  is  4714,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  the  population.  What  is  that 
due  to?  That  is  a  rather  spectacular  increase  in  the  course  of  15  years.  It  is  due 
certainly  to  better  health  service  and  eradication  of  malaria  in  the  large  areas  of 
India.  I  think  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  people  eat  more.  I  am  not  talking 
about  those  who  eat  too  much.  I  am  talking  of  the  people  who  are  better  fed  to¬ 
day  all  over  India.  Any  person  who  goes  round  India  will  immediately  notice 
that  the  people  are  better  fed.  From  the  point  of  calories  they  may  require 
something  more.  They  are  also  better  clothed.  A  great  deal  has  to  be  done  yet. 
However,  the  fact  is  they  are  better  fed  and  better  clothed  and  they  are  spending 
more  money  on  all  things — which  may  or  may  not  be  desirable.  But  the  fact  is 
they  have  something  or  more  money  to  spend.  In  Madras  I  am  told  more 
people  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  two  activities.  One  is  travelling  about  to  all 
pilgrim  centers.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  a  good  thing  on  the  whole.  The  other 
thing  is  going  to  cinema  houses  (cheers).  It  may  be  a  good  or  bad  one.  The 
fact  is  that  it  does  denote  a  certain  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  to  enable  the 
people  to  travel  about  and  to  go  to  cinema  houses.  I  have  not  seen  in  Madras 
villages  one  other  aspect  which  I  have  noticed  very  much  in  the  rest  of  India 
and  that  is  the  increasing  use  of  bicycles  in  the  rural  areas.  The  present  age  in 
India  is  the  bicycle  age  as  I  would  like  to  call.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  entering  the  bicycle  age  from  the  bullock-cart  age  and  it  is  a  big  transition. 


51.  B.C.  Roy. 

52.  In  his  speeches,  Nehru  often  referred  to  the  habit  of  over-indulgence  in  food  by  the  well- 
to-do-sections  of  the  Indian  society,  see  for  instance  SWJN/SS/40/pp.  250-251. 
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From  the  bicycle  age  it  will  be  to  the  automobile  age  because  people  are  torn 
away  from  certain  old  habits  and  old  customs.  If  the  change  occurred  more 
regularly,  it  is  a  great  change.  All  these  are  signs  of  changing  the  social  fabric 
at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  a  good  thing.” 

“One  complained  and  rightly  too,”  Mr  Nehru  said,  “that  things  had  been 
done  slowly  or  badly.  You  must  not  become  complacent.  But,  it  is  interesting  to 
look  at  the  pictures  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  produced  and  certain 
good  results  are  obvious  to  the  eye  apart  from  statistics.  All  these  are  by  the 
way.  The  main  thing  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  adequate  health  service 
for  the  common  man.  The  scheme  that  you  have  devised  for  this  voluntary 
health  service  appears  to  be  attractive  and  a  good  one.  I  am  sure  it  will  yield 
good  results  and  perhaps  be  a  model  scheme  for  other  States  to  adopt  and 
follow.”  In  conclusion,  he  wished  success  to  this  venture. 


(e)  Education 

232.  To  the  Indian  Parliamentary  and  Scientific 
Committee53 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  today  that  the  country  must  develop  the  temper  of 
science  in  dealing  with  its  own  problems  or  those  of  the  world.  National 
integration  about  which  they  talked  so  much  could  come  about  only  through 
such  an  approach,  he  said. 

Pandit  Nehru  was  inaugurating  the  Indian  Parliamentary  and  Scientific 
Committee  which  has  been  formed  to  bring  together  the  members  of  Parliament 
and  scientists  and  foster  the  growth  of  science  in  India. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  many  of  the  internal  troubles  like  communalism, 
casteism  or  linguism  were  due  to  “social  backwardness  in  our  thinking,  living 
habits  and  the  lack  of  scientific  temper.”  The  caste  system  had  done  enormous 
harm  to  India,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  India  would  not  progress  until  she  was 
completely  rid  of  this  social  backwardness. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  scientists  could  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  science 
education  in  universities  by  giving  lectures  periodically.  He  also  suggested  that 


53.  Report  of  speech,  27  August  1961.  National  Herald ,  28  August  1961,  p.  2. 
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senior  engineers  and  other  technically  qualified  personnel  in  Government  service 
should,  instead  of  being  made  to  sit  in  offices  all  the  time,  do  jobs  in  the  fields.54 

Pandit  Nehru  defined  the  temper  of  science  as  “an  objective,  reasoned 
approach  to  problems  without  being  swept  away  by  passion  and  prejudices.” 
He  particularly  wanted  the  members  of  Parliament  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  science  so  that  it  was  reflected  in  their  thinking  on  any  subject.  The 
association,  he  hoped,  would  make  scientists,  who  generally  lived  in  “an 
intellectually  isolated  atmosphere”,  get  into  touch  with  practicable  problems. 

Technological  Age 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  glad  that  the  new  generation  that  was 
rising  up  was  getting  this  scientific  temper.  With  all  the  plans  and  factories  that 
were  being  put  up,  he  had  no  doubt  that  conditions  were  being  created  for 
bringing  about  the  technological  age  in  India.  The  realisation  by  peasants  of  the 
utility  of  employing  better  tools  for  raising  production  and  the  impressive 
expansion  of  education  of  boys  and  girls  were  signs  of  a  revolutionary  phase, 
he  added. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  without  scientific  temper,  they  could  not  understand 
the  world  today.  Sometimes,  he  added,  even  good  scientists,  when  they  came 
out  of  their  laboratories,  forgot  that  temper  and  behaved  like  excited  human 
beings.  A  scientist  should  not  only  be  good  at  his  science  but  should  have  that 
temper  so  that  he  could  create  a  climate  of  science  in  the  country. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  accepted  the  presidentship  of  the  Parliamentary 
and  Scientific  Committee. 

Tomorrow,  the  committee  will  hold  its  first  seminar  on  “Place  of  Science 
in  Secondary  Education.”55 


54.  Nehru  had  expressed  both  these  ideas,  of  scientists  lecturing  part  time  at  university,  and 
of  technical  experts  acquiring  practical  experience,  in  his  address  to  the  IIPAon  26  August 
1961.  See  item  181. 

55.  A  separate  report  in  the  National  Herald  of  28  August  1961,  p.  2,  reported  Nehru  as 
saying:  “My  work,  many  people  seem  to  think,  should  be  full  of  laying  foundations, 
opening  buildings,  attending  celebrations,  and  so  on.  VIPs  who  come  here  take  a  lot  of 
time.  I  have  to  attend  banquets  and  lunches  and  civic  receptions.  All  this  hardly  leaves 
any  time  for  solid  work.” 
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233.  Nilratan  Sircar56 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Birth  Centenary  of  Dr  Nilratan  Sircar  I  should  like  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  a  great  physician,  a  great  nationalist  and  a  great  man.  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  I  saw  him  from  time  to  time  when  I  went  to  Calcutta  and 
had  the  privilege  of  getting  his  medical  advice  about  my  father  and  other  members 
of  my  family.  About  his  great  ability  as  an  outstanding  physician  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  but  what  struck  me  particularly  were  his  broad  outlook  and  vision 
and  his  kindly  temperament.  It  is  well  that  we  remember  him  as  one  of  our 
great  men  that  the  country  has  produced  in  the  passing  generation  and  pay 
tribute  to  him. 


234.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  University  Autonomy57 


September  14,  1961 


My  dear  Binodanandji, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Basudeva  Prasad,  an  Advocate. 
This  is  in  regard  to  University  matters  in  Bihar.  I  do  not  know  what  recent 
developments  have  taken  place.  It  is  true,  however,  that  I  was  rather  concerned 
at  some  provisions  of  the  Bihar  Universities  Act.  We  have  long  held  that 
Universities  should  be  autonomous  and  that  Governments  should  interfere  with 
them  as  little  as  possible. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


56.  Message,  13  September  1961,  for  the  Nilratan  Sircar  Centenary  Celebrations  held  in 
Calcutta,  1-7  October  1961. 

57.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar.  The  long  letter  from  Basudeva  Prasada  has  not  been 
reproduced  as  Nehru  has  effectively  summed  up  the  problem  in  his  own  letter. 
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235.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  Foreign  Versus  Indian  Degrees58 

September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

Year  letter  of  September  9  with  which  you  sent  me  a  letter  from  Dr  Wardekar.59 
The  question  you  have  raised  is  whether  persons  with  Indian  Degrees  should 
be  given  preference  over  foreign  qualifications. 

I  think  we  should  avoid  giving  preference  to  foreign  qualifications  as  such. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  avoid  giving  preference  to  a  qualification  which 
is  patently  less  than  some  other,  even  though  this  other  qualification  is  a  foreign 
qualification.  We  have  to  avoid  bringing  down  our  standards. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  Commonwealth  being  concerned  in  this  matter. 
A  Degree,  let  us  say,  from  Vienna,  is  at  least  as  good  as  a  Degree  from  any 
other  place.  My  own  vague  impression  is  that  standards  are  higher  in  some  of 
the  principal  medical  colleges  abroad  than  in  India. 

The  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  our  raising  our  standards,  including 
postgraduate  standards,  and  not  hankering  after  foreign  qualifications.  But  where 
there  are  good  foreign  qualifications,  they  cannot  be  bypassed  merely  because 
they  are  foreign.  I  do  not  know  what  the  equivalent  of  an  F.R.C.S.  is  in  India. 
My  own  impression  is  that  F.R.C.S.  is  a  very  high  qualification. 

If  we  have  to  lay  down  any  rule,  we  should  do  so  only  after  consulting 
particular  individuals  and  organisations  like  the  Medical  Council. 

I  am  returning  Dr  Wardekar’s  letter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


58.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

59.  R.V.  Wardekar,  Founder-Director  of  the  Gandhi  Memorial  Leprosy  Foundation.  See  also 
SWJN/SS/69/item  351. 
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236.  To  M.N.  Kapur:  Visit  to  The  Modern  School60 


September  21,  1961 


Dear  Shri  Kapur, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  20th  September.  I  have  heard  much  of  the 
Modern  School  to  its  advantage  and,  as  you  remind  me,  have  visited  it  also.  I 
should  like  to  do  so  again,  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  find  time  or  fix  any 
particular  date.  I  cannot  come  on  the  20th  October.  It  might  be  possible  for  me 
to  come  for  about  an  hour  a  day  or  two  later.  I  can  only  be  definite  about  this 
about  the  middle  of  October. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


237.  To  M.C.  Setalvad:  Property  Transfers  to 
Visva-Bharati  University61 


September  26,  1961 

My  dear  Setalvad, 

Shri  S.R.  Das,  previously  Chief  Justice  of  India  and  now  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Visva-Bharati  University,  has  written  to  me  and  sent  me  a  number  of  papers. 
These  relate  to  the  transfer  of  property  from  Visva-Bharati  Society  to  Visva- 
Bharati  University.  An  argument  has  arisen  about  this  transfer.  I  was  asked  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  to  get  your  opinion  about  this  matter.  A  Case  for 
Opinion  is  enclosed,  together  with  other  relevant  papers. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  could  let  me  have  your  opinion  at  your  convenience. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


60.  Letter  to  the  Principal  of  The  Modem  School,  New  Delhi. 

61 .  Letter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  India. 
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238.  To  O.P.  Bhatnagar:  Winter  School  for  Foreign 
Students62 


Madurai 
October  4,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Bhatnagar, 

I  have  your  letter  of  30th  September.  I  am  rather  attracted  by  your  suggestion, 
but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  if  I  shall  be  able  to  go  to  Allahabad  for  this  purpose. 
However,  I  shall  try  to  do  so.  I  suggest  the  1  st  of  December  (I  think  it  is 
Friday)  for  me  to  visit  your  Winter  School  for  Foreign  Students. 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  you  expect  me  to  say  then.  Perhaps  I  can  just 
talk  rather  generally  about  India  and  her  background. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


239.  To  M.S.  Thacker:  Brain  Drain63 


October  11,  1961 


My  dear  Thacker, 

When  I  was  in  Madras  two  days  ago,  Shri  Subramaniam,64  the  Minister  of 
Education  there,  asked  me  to  meet  Professor  Alladi  Ramakrishnan,  Professor 
of  Theoretical  Physics  in  the  Madras  University,  and  a  number  of  his  post¬ 
graduate  students.  I  met  these  people.  There  were  a  dozen  of  these  students, 
four  young  women  and  eight  men,  all  between  twenty  and  twenty  five  years  of 
age.  They  were  a  bright  lot.  Alladi  Ramakrishnan  has  taken  great  pains  to  build 
up  this  group.  Some  members  of  his  group  have  been  lured  away  to  Universities 
in  the  United  States.  Even  these  persons  who  saw  me  have  been  offered 
fellowships  or  posts  in  America.  Thus  far  they  have  resisted  these  attractive 
offers.65 


62.  Letter  to  a  Professor  at  the  History  Department  of  Allahabad  University. 

63.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  A  similar 
letter  was  sent  the  same  day  to  D.S.  Kothari,  the  Chairman  of  the  University  Grants 
Commission. 

64.  C.  Subramaniam. 

65.  See  also  SWJN/SS/72/item  1 73. 
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I  could  not,  of  course,  judge  of  their  particular  abilities,  but  they  seemed  to 
me  a  bright  lot  of  young  men  and  women  and  their  records  were  exceedingly 
good.  Foreign  people  who  had  come  there  had  spoken  highly  of  them.  Professor 
Alladi  Ramakrishnan  gave  me  a  note  about  them,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  you  about  this  matter  some  time  later. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(f)  Culture 


240.  Nirala’s  Treatment66 

SAHITYA  AKADEMI 

Forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat.  Enclosed  is  an  appeal  in  Hindi 
addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Almora  Lekhak 
Sangh  to  help  in  securing  adequate  medical  aid  from  the  USA  or  the  USSR  for 
the  eminent  Hindi  poet  Nirala,67  whose  condition  is  reported  to  be  serious. 

K.R.  Kripalani 
Secretary 
29.8.1961 

Prime  Minister’  Secretariat 
SA.  104/1/7327 

Enel: 

As  desired  by  PM,  the  District  Magistrate  Allahabad  had  requested  the  Civil 
Surgeon  to  examine  Niralaji  and  treatment  given  to  him  in  so  far  as  this  is 
possible. 


N.K.  Seshan68 
29/8/61 


66.  Noting,  29  August  1961.  Sahitya  Akademi  Records,  File  No.  SA  104/1,  Part  III,  Hindi 
General. 

67.  Suryakant  Tripathi  “Nirala.” 

68.  Assistant  Private  Secretary. 
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The  Hindi  poet  Nirala  has  been  more  or  less  off  his  head  for  a  long  time.  Some 
kind  of  help  has  been  provided  for  him  from  time  to  time.  I  have  new  arranged 
for  the  Civil  Surgeon  to  see  him  more  frequently  and  to  report  to  us  about  his 
condition. 

2.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  securing  adequate  medical  aid 
from  USA  or  USSR  for  treatment,  more  particularly  in  a  case  like  that  of  Nirala. 
The  only  conceivable  treatment  would  be  for  him  to  go  to  a  home  and  be  kept 
there  for  some  time.  Even  that  offers  little  hope. 


J.  Nehru 
29.8.1961 

Secretary,  Sahitya  Akademi. 

No.  1826-PMH/61. 


241.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Gift  of  Rare  Rajatarangini 
Edition69 


September  11,  1961 

My  dear  Humayun, 

I  am  sending  you  a  number  of  books.  Most  of  these  were  given  to  me  at  the 
Oriental  Institute  of  Tashkent70  which  you  have  visited  yourself. 

Then  there  are  three  volumes  of  a  rare  and  rather  valuable  book.  This  is  a 
French  translation  of  the  Rajatarangini  published  in  1840  in  Paris.71  This  was 
in  the  library  of  Professor  Betty  Heimann.72  Her  executor  has  sent  this  to  me.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have  received.73 1  think  this  should  be  kept  carefully 
in  the  National  Library. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


69.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  NMML,  Humayun 
Kabir  Papers,  F.  No.  13/1960-61,  Auto. 

70.  The  institute’s  name  is  Tashkent  State  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies. 

7 1 .  Anthony  Troyer,  Radjatarangini:  Histoire  de  Rois  de  Kachmir ,  3  vols.  (Paris:  Imprimerie 
Royale,  1840-1852).  Rajatarangini  was  originally  written  in  Sanskrit  verse  by  Kalhana 
in  1 148.  Troyer  was  a  British  captain  with  a  talent  for  languages. 

72.  Betty  Heimann  (1888-1961);  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indian  Philosophy,  taught  in 
universities  in  Germany,  UK  and  Ceylon. 

73.  Appendix  3. 
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242.  To  Ruth  Gaevernitz:  Acknowledging  Receipt  of 
Raja  tarangini 74 

September  11,  1961 

Dear  Dr  Gaevernitz, 

On  my  return  to  Delhi  today  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  August 
through  our  High  Commissioner  in  London.75  Thank  you  for  the  letter  and  for 
the  three  volumes  of  the  Radjatarangini ,  the  old  history  of  Kashmir,  which 
was  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  M.A.  Troyer.  This  is  certainly  a  valuable 
book  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  many  years  ago,  in  the  late  thirties,  I 
was  in  prison  together  with  my  brother-in-law,  R.S.  Pandit.  R.S.  Pandit  was  a 
Sanskrit  scholar  and  while  he  was  with  me  in  prison,  he  translated  the 
Rajatarangini  into  English  from  the  original  Sanskrit.76 

Please  convey  my  thanks  to  Professor  Heimann’s  friends  and  family  and 
accept  them  for  yourself. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


243.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Reproductions  of  Tagore  Paintings77 

I  do  not  quite  understand  what  I  am  expected  to  do  in  this  matter.  I  shall  gladly 
send  this  portfolio  of  paintings  to  the  foreign  Missions  here.  Presumably,  they 
are  to  be  sent  only  to  such  Missions  as  have  formed  the  Tagore  Centenary 
Committees.  The  list  of  such  Missions  can  only  be  provided  by  Visva-Bharati. 
They  have  sent  a  list.  How  far  this  is  correct,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  a  little 
embarrassing  for  me  to  send  anything  to  a  country  we  do  not  recognise  such 
as  Israel  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  It  would  be  better  in  such 
cases  for  the  portfolio  to  be  sent  direct  from  Visva-Bharati.78 


74.  Letter  to  a  historian  and  Betty  Heimann’s  executor  (1898-1993);  address:  8  Regents 
Square,  London,  W.C.  1 . 

75.  Appendix  3. 

76.  Rajatarangini:  The  Saga  of  the  Kings  of  Kasmir ,  translation  by  R.S.  Pandit,  was  first 
published  in  1935.  Nehru  had  written  the  foreword  to  it. 

77.  Minute,  1 4  September  1 96 1 ,  to  the  PPS.  PMO,  File  No.  40(9)/60-65-66-PMS,  Vol.  I-III. 

78.  M.  Bajpai,  the  Curator  of  Rabindra-Sadana  of  Visva-Bharati,  had  proposed  on  1  September 
that  Nehru  as  Chancellor  distribute  such  a  portfolio  of  twelve  reproductions.  The 
reproductions  had  been  done  by  the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Ltd. 
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244.  To  Sushila  Nayar:  Conference  on  Moral  and 
Social  Hygiene79 


September  14,  1961 


My  dear  Sushila, 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  September  informing  me  that  a  Conference  of  the 
Association  for  Moral  and  Social  Hygiene  will  be  held  in  Madras  early  in 
November.  You  have  my  good  wishes  for  this  conference.  I  am  not  expert 
enough  in  the  subjects  you  are  going  to  consider  to  be  able  to  make  any 
worthwhile  suggestions,  but  undoubtedly  the  subjects  are  important  and  deserve 
your  full  consideration. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


245.  To  Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias:  Broadcast30 

September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Cardinal, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  12  and  a  copy  of  your  broadcast 
which  I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  appreciation.81  We  are  passing  through 
difficult  times  when  people’s  passions  have  been  roused  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
take  a  calm  and  objective  view.  It  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  for  all  of  us 
to  hold  to  our  moorings  and  not  be  pushed  about  by  these  passions  and 
prejudices. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you. 


Yours  very  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


79.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  and  President  of  the  Association  of  Moral  and  Social 
Hygiene  in  India,  Room  166,  P  Block,  Raisina  Road,  New  Delhi. 

80.  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bombay;  address:  Archbishop’s  House,  Bombay- 1 . 

8 1 .  Date  of  broadcast  not  yet  established. 
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246.  To  K.R.  Ramachandran:  Inter-University  Youth 
Festival82 

Message 

I  have  attended  the  Inter-University  Youth  Festival  previously  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  The  idea  of  this  festival  has  appealed  to  me  chiefly  because  it  brings 
together  our  young  men  and  women  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
thus  plays  an  important  part  in  helping  that  integration  which  is  of  such  urgent 
need  today. 

The  world  faces  repeated  crises  and  our  country  also  has  to  face  grave 
problems.  Tomorrow  our  young  men  and  women  who  are  in  the  Universities 
will  have  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  those  problems  and  help  in  building  the 
New  India  of  our  dreams.  I  send  my  good  wishes  to  this  festival  this  year  and 
I  hope  it  will  help  our  young  people  in  building  themselves  up  and  in  creating  in 
them  that  inner  sense  of  integration  and  oneness  which  is  so  necessary  in  our 
country. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


247.  To  Upadhyay  Jayadev:  Financial  Help83 


19-9-1961 

to  3TTQTFT  toto, 

3TTW  12  fto^TT  3T  TT  fto  I  3Tltot  *§5  IPR  fto  %  Igto  tot  1 1 
1 tot  wrt  fto  aiMcbfl  to  ^tot  #  to  to  Fitot  g§?r  gr  tor  to  1 1 
to  m  ton  I  %  arutot  snto  'tetw  to  toto  to  tor  to  to  i  w 
ftor  %  w  tor  to  to  to  to  orrrtor  tor  to  toto  i 

auto  m  to  tor  IftoaTTTgirjFg^tototigito^to  ipft  tot, 
toto  sttt  toto  tot  torr  3tr  tot  f  i  w  to  to  am  to  wtf  it  tot 
|  to  ^  ^  ^Tito  fto  tor  toT  i  toto  tot  3TTtor  wto  I  to  3tft  ^  itoR 
tot  ftonr  to'  to  ^ftt  ^eft  3tft  w  wt  ftorr  tot  1 1  tot  to  ^fr  rupsr 

git  =HT-TT  toTT  eft  F  Fitoll  I 


3TTW 

'jtcllSttfM 

82.  Message,  14  September  1961,  sent  to  a  Deputy  Secretary  at  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  Seventh  Inter-University  Youth  Festival  began  in  Delhi  on  25  October  1961. 

83.  Letter  to  a  resident  of  Mandi,  Himachal  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  17/1/5 8— 60— H,  Sr.  No. 
3  2- A. 
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[Translation  begins 


19  September  1961 

My  dear  Upadhyay  Jayadev  ji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  12  September.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  get  news  about 
you. 

I  agree  with  you  that  nowadays  RslOO/-  is  not  enough.  I  have  arranged 
that  apart  from  this  amount  another  Rs50/-  may  be  sent  to  you  per  month.  So 
at  this  rate  Rs300/-  will  be  sent  to  you  for  six  months. 

I  agree  that  you  should  keep  yourself  engaged  with  some  kind  of  work.  I 
shall  be  happy  if  you  do  so  because  you  can  do  some  service  to  the  cause  of 
Sanskrit  literature.  In  this  matter  you  are  the  best  person  to  decide  what  work 
will  be  suitable  for  you.  Therefore  I  request  you  to  decide  yourself  what  work 
you  would  like  to  do.  If  I  have  to  make  some  arrangement  for  it,  I  shall  do  so. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

Translation  ends] 


248.  To  the  Bharatiya  Sanskriti  Bhawan:  Good  Wishes 
to  Conference84 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Bharatiya  Sanskriti 
Bhawan  to  be  held  in  Calcutta,  November  [19]61.85  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  our  past  culture  was  its  capacity  to  absorb  others  and  to  create  a 
synthesis.  Unfortunately,  in  later  periods  a  certain  narrowness  developed.  I 
hope  that  in  the  New  India,  we  are  building  the  old  basis  and  foundation  of 
India’s  culture  that  will  come  to  the  fore  again  and  demonstrate  the  broad 
tolerant  outlook  which  was  the  pride  of  India. 


84.  Message,  20  September  1961,  forwarded  to  Prafulla  Chandra  Sen,  Chairman,  Reception 
Committee  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Bharatiya  Sanskriti  Bhawan,  1A  College 
Row,  Calcutta-9.  PMS  (Public  Section),  File  No.  F.8/250/63-PMP.  Also  available  in  the 
JN  Collection. 

85.  It  is  “next  month”  instead  of  “November  61”  in  the  copy  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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249.  To  Saiyid  Raza  Ali:  Freemasonry86 


September  21,  1961 


My  dear  Nawab  Saheb, 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  20th.  I  am  interested  to  know  about  the 
establishment  of  a  Grand  Lodge  in  India.87  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  much 
about  Freemasonry  even  though  my  father88  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge.  But  the  objectives  it  has  set  out  before  it  are  good.  I  send  you 
my  good  wishes  on  this  occasion. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


250.  To  Jhabarmal  Sharma:  Unable  to  Visit  Khetri89 

September  25,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Jhabarmalji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  23rd  September. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  is  starting  a  branch  at 
Khetri.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  find  time  to 
go  there  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  am  completely  tied  up  for  the  rest  or  this 
year  as  well  as  the  early  months  of  next  year. 

Should  you  wish  to  see  me  you  can,  of  course,  do  so.  But,  as  I  have  said 
above,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  visit  Khetri. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


86.  Letter  to  the  Nawab  of  Rampur;  address:  Khasbagh  Palace,  Rampur,  UP. 

87.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  India,  the  main  governing  body  of  Freemasonry  in  India,  was 
constituted  on  24  November  1961  in  New  Delhi.  Syed  Raza  Ali  was  installed  as  the  first 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

88.  Motilal  Nehru. 

89.  Letter  to  a  journalist  and  historian  of  Rajasthan;  address:  Historical  Research  Home, 
Jasrapur,  Via  Khetri,  Rajasthan. 
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251.  To  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar:  Kalakshetra90 

September  29,  1961 

My  dear  C.P., 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  know  the  Kalakshetra01  well  and  have  a  high  opinion 
of  its  work.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  enlarging  its  activities. 

The  occasion  of  having  completed  twentyfive  years  of  its  existence  certainly 
deserves  to  be  celebrated  and  I  send  my  good  wishes.  I  am  afraid,  however,  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  go  all  the  way  to  Madras  on  this  occasion.  I  have 
to  be  in  Delhi  on  the  last  days  of  this  Parliament  upto  the  2 1  st  December  and  on 
the  22nd  I  have  to  go  to  Santiniketan  for  the  convocation  of  Visva-Bharati 
University  of  which  I  am  Chancellor. 

I  hope  you  and  Rukmini  Devi  will  understand  and  forgive  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


252.  At  Shankar’s  Painting  Competition92 

'Sftr  «rs5fr  #r  «is), 

Shtft-Shtft  FT  tiltf  ^TFT  -4ldl  •3ftT  W#  R#  ¥  FhA  %3T  ft  I  -3ftT 

ft  #  RT  #ftT  ft  #T  3T#  It  RF#F  ftft  I  #T  ftft 

sF#  ftt,  ft  ■3TTrT t,  3Tlft  t SnfttT  ftft,  ^ftfft,  Tftfft  3FR  eft  3TE# 

TTftT  ftfaft  |  R  3Rft  ftt^  W  WJsf  I  ft  TR#  IT  W  yisftM  ftR  I,  #T 

RF  ’ft  ftft  ftsll  fft  F#rF#>  ft  RFft  Miirl  ?  I  ft  RFT  RTFR  Ijft  «I§<1  T|#  ftft  ft, 

eft  ft  ft  =Rft  ftt  #T  TT#f  %  ffttR  Ft#  I,  Tftfft  ft  3Rft  REFR 

%  F?RT  F##T  Reft  ft  ft^R  3R5  3FRT  WR  ft  RTF  3TT  jTRT 

1 1  #ftR  f#RT  ft  RTF  RRT  fRT  FR#  ft  gft  ft  ftft  RTFF  ft#  ftf  #  I 
(ft#)  FT,  ftHFftgftRTFftgftftE  RTFFT  ft#  #,  T#tT  RR#  ft  ftf,  RE  #  # 
ft#  ft  ftp  FW  ftT  R#f  ft  ft  ft  ft  ftt  FTT#  ft#  ft  RT#  fft  ft#  #  ft, 


90.  Letter  to  former  Dewan  of  Travancore  and  Vice-President  of  Kalakshetra;  address: 
22  Janpath,  New  Delhi. 

91.  The  centre  for  arts  and  culture  founded  in  Madras  in  1936  by  Rukmini  Devi  Arundale. 

92.  Speech  at  the  Prize  Distribution  of  the  Shankar's  On-the-Spot  Painting  Competition, 
Vigyan  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  1  October  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  18196,  NM 
No.  684. 
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ft#  Rift-Rift  RF  fftFTR  R#TF  fftl  R#  ft  ft  ft,  RIF  FTRR  F#-fFTR#  %  feftr  I 
#f#R,  ##  TTTFRiF  R#  ?RTF  ft#  MIS#F  RT#  f  #FT  ft  gft  R#f  f^TW  Rft  RT  I  ft 
FFf#F  eJF  #F  R#  T§F  FF#  RRFR  %  FFT#  %  ^nTT  TT#  FFT#  #  TF#  Ft  I  #T, 
FF#  #$T  %  f#R  |  ft  3T55T  FFTRT  I  eft  RF  TTR#  RIF  I,  <3?tT  IF  RRF  FT?#F  ft# 
F  I  ft  ft  ft#  FT1#F  ft  TIR#  ft  Hl'TiH  H#  RTF  ft  ffteTft  FT#  F#  ftft  ft#  RTF  ftt 
FTTFF  ##  ft  TTRT  TIFF  RTF  R#  I 

ft  ftft  fttft  FT  TTTRl  ft#  left  R#  ftt  #TRRF  ft#  Rift  FTTgiR  %#  ftt  #TRRF, 
FR-FR  Rlftt  TTT1F  ft#,  R>F  ft  ftt  ftftT  Ft  WRTT  ft  Flftfft  gf#RFT  1 1  ft  f#R-f#R 
ftt  FT1#F  ft#  FRR#  gRlfftb  |  ft#  FT^F  ft  gft  RF  FftT  I  fft  R#R-R#R  FT  RE 
ftt  fftrr  R#t,  Fft  ft  I  §TTRR  ftft  Ft  fftrftt  R  ft#  ft  ft  R#HH  FRR#  RIF  ft  fteT 
FT#RT  R#  R  R#  I  RRtfft  yilftfl  ftt  R#  Rft  ftft  IF  gfftTT  ft  TIFT  FF  RTF  fttl 
RTF  TTR#  RTT  FRI#  ft  R  RF  Tift  ft  fftT  gf#T>eH  ft  Rlell  F  I  tftT  RIFT  ft  Tift,  5TT1#F 
fftF  RIF  Rft  ?  ft  ^Fft  ft  RRFR  ft  ft  gR  IftRI  RIlftR  #RT,  FTeJF  Rft  R%  ftft  ffteft 
ft  #  I  ft  FFt  Rft  gRlRcMI'I  I  ft#  ft  RgF  TTlft  R#  ft#  ftft  ft  ft,  ft  fft  RFT  FTT 
Rft  Tift,  ftfftR  fftRftt  RT1#F  fft#  ft  ft#  FRft  ft  RFT  TR^F  ft,  FRft  ft§T  ft,  RFfft 
#  ft  RFT  TTlft  #T  FRftt  ftftt,  Rlftt  ft  gRlf#B  I  ft#  gft,  FR  FRR#  RF  fftftt  #Fft 
eft  FRftt  Tgft  Ftft,  FR  R#  ft  ftr  ftft  ft  fft  RFT  fft^TFR  #  RT1#F  FTT#,  fft# 
FFT  #  FRft  ft#  F#f  I  ft  IF  RTF  #  R§F  FI#  R#,  #R#T,  FTRR  FFT#,  FFT  Rft 
gft  fftF#,  Flft  gfftRT  ft  ftft  #  IF  f####  #  TpT  ft#  1 1  ft#  R#t  FRF  #FT  R# 
f#F#  #F  Tp  Ft ,  ft  TJTFRF  R#  T|F  ft  ft  FRF  RRF  FtFI  1 1  ft  FRR#  ftt  FRTFR)  I 

#T  RF  RTF  T#  fft  IF  RRF  #  FF  IF  RRF  #  F#  t,  #  FFlft  fttTF  FRTT  #‘’3 
ft  FT#  #  gFT  I,  fttT  RFFT  FTFT  I  ft  RRT  TR#  FFlft  ft§T  RTT  Rft  ft  ft§T  ft  R#  RF, 
ft  F#  gf#RT  ft  Rsft  RR  1 1  ft#  ##  FFlft  #  FFFlf#  I  F##  RFTRT  RT  SJF  #  fft 
IF  FTF#  #  ft  FR  gfftRT  ft  R#  Ttr#  f  |  FRT  #  gf#RT  #  R%  #R  I  ft  ftt  R^F 
RRI#  Ft  FI#  #T  RcE-gr#  #  fftFRF  ft  #T  #FT  R#  RFTR  FFli  FF#  ft  ft  R#  FR# 
gf#RT  Ft  FI#  I 

ft  T#T,  FR  gF  R%  ft#  ft  FF  FFRT  RRFR  R#  gFRI  I  #F  RgF  FT#  R#  Ftft 
RRFR  FF  FT#  #,  ft  #R>  R#  F  I  ft  TTTF  FR  #F  #  RFT  ft  R#  #T  fFRRF  1RTF 
R#TF  fft#  IF  RTF  R#  ft  gRlfftERIR  ft  Ft,  #fftR  TIFF  RIF  R#  gRTf#ERTR  ft  RF 
Ft  fft  FR  ##-##  gF  «kj!  ##  ft  <JF  TIF#  f#R#t  F,  gft  fttRR  fft#  ft  T#T  Ftft 
ftt  F^T  Rft,  TttT  Ftft  #  ft#  Rft  Ffft  Rft,  TttT  FFlf  ft  ft  ft  #F  R#  Ffft  ft, 
TIFF  ft  Rft  I  FF  FTF  #  FR  FF  FtR  R#  ft  FT#  gPlRI  ft  FcB  #F  R#  gf#RT  ft  FT#, 
fftFgF  ft  TF#  R#,  ftft  FF  RTF#  1 1  ft  RF  #  #RT  #  F#  Rft  gFT#  ft  ft  RRT  RgRT 


93.  K.  Shankar  Pillai,  cartoonist,  who  founded  Shankar  s  Weekly  in  1948. 
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FTk  f^rtr  it  ^TRTT I  ft  ^ftm  tit  it  t%  Ft#  t##,  mr  fit  ttt  tt#  it  %k  t 
tM  ^ftcFT  ft#  W  #7#  JET,  TF  T#  f#  TTI  cRt  ft#,  %t  T  ft#, 

TtTTlt  #7#  T##,  TTTTlt  TEET  ktTRT  T##,  ##  ^fTTT  Ft  I  T#ftl  FT  TT#  TIT  FTI 
t,  FT  it  ft^WH  #  7F#  t,  TTTT  if,  f#7#  TTttTFtFri$T#Tr#TtF9Et 
ftl  FEEt  fit  TtTf-TjF  TIT  itnT,  TTFT  tit  TTTT  Tvt  TIT  TTT  -3TT^E5T  FT  I  <gi#l  T^E-# 
Tit  fti  aft#  %T  7#  TTt  it  -37571  T#  t  I  it  #7,  aftT  it  i)Jl  TFT  3T#  i  3777,  F  TT17T 

ft  ini  1 t%  FTii  fir#  ft#  it  3ftr  tit  #  Tim|7  tft  7F#  f ,  Ttik  tf#  f  # 

it  3ni  1 3tk  ft  #%  it  nr#  tti  FTk  i$T  tt  t#  Tf#E  tti  #t  tit  m  atmt' #  7 
#77  TIT  #t  f  I  TF  #  3T57T 1 1 

aftT  a#7TT  F#  ’JTRT  7#  7#T  it  FT  715%  T-T3MI  I  #757  it,  Flit  if  515 
ttttt  tt%t  f##fi  ?jn  f%5T  afk  tti#  mi  t  afk  g#  #  titt  tt#  tt##  km# 
I  tt#t  nk#  #T,  #  f  f#  77#^  f#EmT  tit#  1 1  tf  #  5#  tiftt  f%  ttt  ar# 
Ft#  t  ttt#  (##)  t##  375#  ##  t,  t#^  t#  arr#  M  i  ifrm  arr  ttt#  t#f  ir# 
TtTTT  #  F  5#  aftT  it  7TF#  tf  EFT  #  #  I  #  #7,  a 'lit  it  gTtftTITTF  #7T  F  FT, 
TT#  ##  I  5#f%  FF#  TTI  #TTT  3755T  TFT  3J7T  f%5T,  afk  #  77ETT  mTT  I,  afk 
tfttt  mm  iigi5T5i?jTi#mr#  tef#  Ft  m#  #,  fft,  #  ft  ti#  it# 

T#  TTF  #71#  i,  #  TTF  TF#  T#,  f#T  #  %tf  f##7T  7#  TTF  I  TFT,  3TT  filTTT 
TTT  i  T|T  Ti  I  3TT  #  #777  ft#  3IT  FT#  T#  TTF  F#  TIFT  fii#  f#7#t  T, 
3#  TF#  #  mi  1 1  #  f#T  7FJ#  TFt  Ft%  f#V  TEE  TTT  TTTTT  TTTTT  T%,  T§7T  TFT, 

firi  t§tt  Tit  itr  an#  tt  §tttt  #  tf#  mi,  it  it  ##77  f  tft  ttt  ttttt  t%  i 

ik,  TF  TF  7FT  #,  TF  arri  TET  i,  3T57T  TITT  t,  aTTTT  TTT  3T5t  f#TT  #  FT  Tit  # 
urtr  f#  WT5T  Ftmi,  afriTiFtTTiaftTTTTTit  wi  Ftm  i  firi  f  tti  tt 
TETTFT  Ft  atk  F  TTI  %t  7g$ft  Ft  aftT  F  T^F  %t  itT  Ft  I 

afk  it  Frk  ft  ttt  %  tf  I,  TTTrfi  I,  iitir  I  F#t  ?JT  #  i  ii  ikr 
tt  tte  Ttkr  it  fii  i  ttfett  |tft  t§t  Tk  it  tet^t  ti  I,  afk  Frk  i?r  %  it 

#T  it  ti  t  Ft#  TITT  TFT  37T7  jar  FtTT  f%  TTTT  arit  i  TF  t#  Tfftr  ti  I 
#  T|  Ft  mii  #  TTT  Ftm  I94  (F#)  FTi  #FT  T§T  TtTTT  #nr,  #  T#  tFTT 
i  TTTf  JF  Ti  TTT-TTT,  TF  ?JT  #  #  FTk  37#  #TIT  Ti  I  #7,  T#  3E#  TEt  t, 
FT  #  TTFt  I  f%  FTk  t$T  %  T#“  ftni  37#,  TF#  #-TR  #  it  37#  Ft,  afk  FT 
7f7F  #  t?T  TFTT  mi  I  #  FTk  7TTTTfi  t  afk  afk  it  ##  TITT7  TTT  %  FT  kit  TT 
tt  t  #  it  7TTTT  5%  Ti  I,  Tt^T  FtTT  t,  TiffTl  375f  #7#  Tti  I,  aTTff  T#T  tt 

94.  The  Hindustan  Times  of  2  October  1961,  for  instance,  reported,  “Smart  and  dignified, 
Anil  Khanna  said:  cWe  have  gathered  here  to  honour  the  young  artists  and  authors.  The 
bold  and  bright  colours  and  costumes  in  the  paintings  and  essays  give  us  an  idea  of  life 
different  peoples  live’.” 
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cn%  I,  ^  ^  wraft  1 1  ai<^hh  #  #  #ft  ^  i 

eft  TFif  %  3TFF  FRRT  THtf  <FT  3TRT  ^FT  FF  FTRf  %  Rrt  -3E5JT  g3TT,  tj^lRcF  g3TT,  FT 
FTRf  %  fer  THT  F?%  grr  3TtT  RfHT  FF5TT  I  m  W  Ft#  1 1 

eft  f  ^WT  TTR#  ReFTT  %  3TT#  Tpft  3T  FTTFR  3#  F^T  ##  TT 
3tt?  ^HRFT  RlcFT  «T#  I  ^FT  #£-s[f ,  FtF#-tfSl%#,  ^RFt  M  3ff#TTF 

|l  RnfM)  I 

[Translation  begins 
Chairman,  Dear  Children,  Adults, 

I  am  invited  practically  every  year  to  come  here  and  distribute  prizes  to  children 
from  India.  The  children  from  other  countries  cannot  be  present.  So  somebody 
else  comes  on  their  behalf.  I  have  seen  many  children  winning  prizes  more 
than  once.  I  have  seen  them  growing  up.  So  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and 
meet  children. 

I  have  come  a  long  way  since  my  childhood.  So  being  with  children  takes 
me  back  to  those  long  ago  days.  But  as  far  as  I  can  remember  [Laughter],  no, 
I  think  I  got  a  prize  once,  not  for  painting  but  for  winning  a  race,  and  once  or 
twice  more  for  writing.  I  got  some  books  as  prizes.  But  I  did  not  get  prizes  as 
you  get  nowadays.  In  that  way,  you  are  living  in  better  times  than  we  did. 
Actually,  these  are  better  times  for  our  country  too.  Today  you  are  getting 
small  prizes.  Later  on  I  hope  you  will  get  many  more  opportunities  to  win 
bigger  prizes  for  the  good  work  that  you  do. 

I  feel  like  a  child  myself  when  I  see  the  happy  faces  of  little  children  all 
around  me.  I  congratulate  the  prizewinners.  It  seems  as  though  almost  all  of 
you  have  got  prizes.  Those  who  have  not  got  them  will  do  so  some  other  time 
no  doubt.  There  is  no  dearth  of  prizes  in  this  world  if  we  can  do  something 
really  well.  The  problem  arises  only  if  you  can’t  do  well.  You  have  started 
winning  prizes  while  you  are  still  very  young.  I  do  not  know  how  many  more 
you  will  win  when  you  grow  up.  My  congratulations  to  all  of  you.  I  congratulate 
the  children  from  other  countries  who  are  not  present  here  today.  The 
ambassadors  for  their  countries  have  accepted  the  prizes  on  their  behalf.  I 
hope  those  children  will  feel  happy  when  they  receive  the  prizes  sent  from 
India,  from  the  city  of  Delhi.  Anything  that  makes  people,  particularly  children, 
happy  is  a  good  thing.  I  congratulate  the  organizers. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  this  enterprise  has  been  started  and  is 
flourishing  under  the  protective  care  of  our  friend  Shankarji.95  What  he  is  doing 


95.  See  fn  93  In  this  section. 
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is  meant  for  children  all  over  the  world.  As  the  President  pointed  out  in  the 
beginning,  children  are  the  same  everywhere.  If  the  grownups  of  this  world 
could  learn  a  lesson  from  them  and  begin  to  live  and  play  together  in  mutual 
amity  this  world  would  become  a  far  better  place. 

Anyhow,  you  must  not  forget  your  childhood  when  you  grow  up.  Many 
people  forget  very  quickly,  which  is  not  right.  The  prizewinners  today  deserve 
to  be  congratulated.  But  what  will  be  even  better  is  if,  as  you  grow  older,  you 
could  make  other  people  happy,  make  friends,  not  enemies.  If  all  of  us  did  this, 
then  this  world  of  ours  will  become  a  playground  of  harmonious  living.  This  is 
what  we  want.  So  when  Shankarji  invites  me  here,  it  sets  an  example  to  us  as 
to  what  the  world  should  be  like,  a  world  in  which  every  child  gets  an 
opportunity  to  win  a  prize.  There  must  be  equal  opportunities  for  everyone  in 
this  world.  Every  child  in  India  must  have  the  right  to  an  opportunity  to  play 
and  win  prizes. 

Every  year  ambassadors  from  various  countries  attend  this  function.  So 
this  competition  provides  an  opportunity  to  children  of  all  countries  to  participate. 
We  must  not  forget  Shankarji  whose  brainchild  this  is.  You  have  got  prizes  for 
your  painting.  He  paints  pictures  all  the  time.  I  do  not  say  that  all  of  them  are 
good.  [Laughter].  Some  are  good,  others  not  so  good.  But  there  is  no  one  to 
stop  him.  He  publishes  what  he  likes. 

Anyhow,  we  must  congratulate  him  for  starting  this  excellent  project,  which 
grows  and  flourishes  as  years  go  by.  In  the  beginning,  I  remember  we  used  to 
meet  in  some  hall  for  the  prize  distribution.  It  has  gone  on  to  bigger  spaces  and 
now,  today  we  have  reached  the  Vigyan  Bhavan.  I  wonder  if  he  can  get  a 
bigger  place  than  this  in  Delhi.  Perhaps  he  will  have  to  build  a  new  hall  or 
stadium  to  accommodate  everyone.  This  is  a  very  good  project  and  any  job 
that  is  done  sincerely  benefits  everyone.  Only  that  kind  of  jobs  are  good  which 
bring  joy  and  benefit  to  everyone. 

Our  President  made  a  very  eloquent  speech  right  at  the  beginning  which 
must  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  everyone  present  here.  If  he  can 
make  such  powerful  speeches  at  this  age,  I  wonder  what  he  will  do  when  he 
grows  up.96  [Laughter].  I  learnt  to  make  speeches  after  a  great  deal  of  effort  of 
years.  This  little  one  has  beaten  me  hollow.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  that  our 
children  must  go  ahead  quickly  and  lead  India  on  the  path  of  progress.  Our 
President  and  other  members  at  his  table  seem  to  have  been  well  chosen.  They 
make  good  speeches.  We  are  yet  to  hear  one  or  two  more.  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  very  good. 


96.  See  fn  94  in  this  section. 
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This  is  a  very  happy  occasion  for  all  of  us  for  it  has  made  us  feel  refreshed 
and  light-hearted.  What  more  can  I  say  except  to  express  my  pleasure  in  being 
here  on  this  occasion  and  to  give  my  love  and  blessing  to  all  the  boys  and  girls 
present  here.  [Applause]. 

Translation  ends] 


253.  To  Le  Corbusier:  Door  of  Punjab  Assembly 
Building97 


Madurai 
October  4,  1961 

Dear  Monsieur  Le  Corbusier, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  25th  September98  which  I  have  received  here 
at  Madurai  in  the  South  of  India. 

I  think  it  was  good  of  the  French  Government  to  offer  the  enamel  door  of 
the  Punjab  Assembly  building.  I  appreciate  this  very  much,  more  especially 
when  you  are  going  to  paint  the  enamel  plates  of  the  door  yourself. 

As  for  the  symbolic  signs,  1  am  afraid  I  am  not  competent  enough  to  tell, 
but  I  am  enquiring  from  those  who  know  it  and  shall  let  you  know  later. 

Perhaps  the  world  has  always  been  a  little  mad.  But  the  only  difference 
now  is  that  this  madness  can  have  much  more  dangerous  results. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


97.  Letter  to  the  Architectural  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  Punjab,  Capital  Project.  PMO, 
File  No:  7(1 18)/56-66-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  112-A. 

98.  Appendix  37.  See  also  SWJN/SS/64/item  147. 
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254.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Symbols  for  Punjab  Assembly 
Door" 


Madurai 
October  4,  1961 

My  dear  Humayun, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Le  Corbusier,  Paris.100  You  will  read  in  it  about 
the  enamel  door  which  the  French  Government  are  presenting  to  the  Punjab 
Assembly  building.  Le  Corbusier  wants  to  put  some  symbolic  signs  on  this 
door  and  has  asked  my  advice.  I  do  not  know  much  about  this.  Could  you 
suggest  something  or  ask  some  competent  and  knowledgeable  person  to  do 
so? 

Would  the  Santiniketan  artists  be  able  to  help? 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


255.  To  N.V.  Gadgil:  Symbols  for  Assembly  Door101 


Madurai 
October  4,  1961 

My  dear  Gadgil, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Le  Corbusier  about  the  enamel  door  which  the 
French  Government  is  presenting  for  the  Punjab  Assembly  building.  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  this  letter.102 

Le  Corbusier  has  asked  me  about  some  symbolic  signs  which  might  be 
placed  on  the  panels  of  this  door.  I  do  not  know  what  to  suggest.  Can  you  help 
in  this  matter?  Or,  perhaps,  you  can  consult  some  people  who  can  make 
worthwhile  suggestions. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


99.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  PMO,  File  No:  7(118)/ 
56-66-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr  No.  113-A. 

100.  Appendix  37;  see  also  item  253. 

101.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Punjab. 

102.  See  items  253-254. 
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256.  To  Rai  Krishnadas:  Visit  to  Kala  Bhavan  in 
Banaras103 


October  9,  1961 


My  dear  Krishnadasji, 

Your  letter  of  October  6.  It  is  true  that  I  intend  going  to  Banaras  at  the  end  of 
December  for  the  Malaviya  Centenary.104 1  shall  gladly  visit  the  Kala  Bhavan  if 
it  is  possible  to  fit  this  in  with  my  programme. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


257.  To  Gopal  Singh:  Religious  Conference  in  Tokyo105 

October  9,  1961 

Dear  Dr  Gopal  Singh, 

Your  letter  of  October  4  has  only  reached  me  in  the  night  of  October  9,  on  my 
return  to  Delhi. 

Should  you  wish  to  go  to  Tokyo,  you  can  certainly  do  so.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  foreign  exchange  for  any  trip  abroad. 

Tokyo  seems  to  have  frequent  conferences,  of  all  religions.  I  rather  doubt 
if  they  have  much  importance. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


103.  Letter  to  Hindi  writer  and  Indian  art  historian,  and  founder  of  the  art  and  archaeological 
museum,  Bharat  Kala  Bhavan,  at  Banaras  Hindu  University;  address:  SitaNiwas,  Banaras 
5.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/61-PMP,  Sr  No.  8- A  (Part  II). 

104.  For  preparations,  see  items  94-96. 

105.  Letter  to  a  Punjabi  writer  and  journalist;  address:  70  Constitution  House,  New  Delhi. 
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(g)  Sports 

258.  For  the  Board  of  Cricket  Control  of  India106 

Message 

I  send  my  good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  M.C.C.107  Cricket 
Team  to  India.  India  has  made  the  game  of  cricket  her  own  and  we  should 
welcome  these  friendly  competitions  with  first-class  teams  from  abroad.  But 
the  success  of  such  visits  should  be  measured  from  the  goodwill  they  create. 
The  word  “cricket”  itself  has  come  to  mean  in  the  English  language  “good 
sportsmanship.”  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  cricket,  or  indeed  any  game,  should  be 
played.  We  play  to  win,  of  course,  and  try  our  utmost  to  do  so,  but  even  more 
than  that,  we  play  cricket  to  maintain  the  high  standards  of  sportsmanship. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(h)  Science 

259.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Carbon  Dating  Laboratory108 

I  agree.  Cabinet  Secretary  might  please  have  this  attached  note  circulated  to 
appropriate  ministries.109 

106.  Message,  14  September  1961,  to  M.A.  Chidambaram,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  for  Cricket  in  India,  Post  Box  No.  1 13,  6  Armenian  Street,  Madras  1. 

107.  Marylebone  Cricket  Club. 

108.  Note,  12  September  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  Cabinet  Secretariat,  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology,  File  No.  84/32/CF-6 1 . 

109.  Nehru  was  responding  to  the  following  note  of  21  August  1961  from  H.J.  Bhabha, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission:  “The  Prime  Minister  will  be  interested  in 
the  attached  note  about  the  setting  up  of  a  carbon  dating  laboratory,  which  will  permit  the 
scientific  dating  of  any  archaeological  material  which  contains  carbon,  such  as,  wood 
charcoal,  bone,  hair,  cloth,  cereals,  palm  leaves,  etc.  As  only  about  a  hundred  archaeological 
specimens  can  be  dated  in  a  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  up  a  committee  to  allot 
priorities  to  the  specimens  to  be  dated  bearing  in  mind  their  archaeological  significance.  I 
propose  to  set  up  a  committee  under  Professor  M.G.K.  Menon,  Dean  of  the  Physics 
Faculty  of  the  Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental  Research,  with  Professor  D.  Lai  as  one  of 
the  members.  It  will  be  good  to  have  the  Director-General  of  Archaeology  or  a  suitable 
archaeologist  from  the  universities.  It  is  suggested  that  the  attached  note  be  circulated  to 
the  other  Ministries  to  draw  their  attention  to  this  facility,  which  will  open  up  new  vistas 
in  scientific  dating  of  historical  material,  so  that  those  who  are  interested  may  make  use 
of  it.” 
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260.  To  M.S.  Thacker:  Bhagavantham  as 
Scientific  Adviser110 


Madurai 
October  4,  1961 

My  dear  Thacker, 

The  Defence  Minister1 1 1  has  written  to  me  suggesting  that  as  Dr  Bhagavantham1 12 
has  been  appointed  as  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Defence  Ministry,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  him  as  the  head  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory.  I  think 
the  idea  is  a  good  one. 

We  had  previously  thought  of  Dr  Bhagavantham  for  this  post,  but  then  it 
was  considered  difficult  for  him  to  leave  Bangalore.  Now  that  he  has  got  much 
work  to  do  in  Delhi  now  for  Defence,  he  might  as  well  come  to  Delhi  altogether 
and  take  charge  of  the  N.P.L.  We  shall  have  to  find  someone  else  for  the 
Bangalore  Institute. 

I  should  like  you  to  consider  this  matter  and  discuss  it  with  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


261.  Choosing  Director-General  of  IAEA113 

[Telegram  no.  137,  2  October  1961,  from  H.J.  Bhabha  to  Nehru  begins]114 

From:  Indembassy,  Vienna. 

To:  Foreign,  New  Delhi. 

No.  137. 

Prime  Minister  from  Bhabha. 

We  have  drafted  but  not  yet  submitted  resolution  on  nuclear  tests  which  has 

been  accepted  as  reasonable  by  Heads  of  U.K.,  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  Delegations 

1 10.  Letter  to  the  Director-General  of  the  CSIR. 

111.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

1 12.  Professor  Suri  Bhagavantam,  Director  of  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science,  Bangalore,  since 
1957,  took  over  as  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Defence  Minister  and  Director-General, 
Defence  Research  and  Development  Organisation,  in  July  1961. 

113.  Telegrams  and  notings,  2-5  October  1961.  MEA,  File  No.  13(17)  -  UN  11/60,  Sr.  11/c. 

1 14.  From  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  MEA,  File  No:  13(17)-UN-II/ 
60,  Sr  1 1/corr.  Bhabha  was  at  this  time  in  Vienna,  leading  the  Indian  delegation  to  the  fifth 
annual  conference  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  26  September  - 
6  October. 
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but  their  actions  will  be  conditioned  by  earlier  political  positions.  U.S.A.  will 
vote  against  and  U.K.  may  abstain  or  move  amendment.  U.S.S.R.  have  produced 
resolution  on  general  disarmament  including  nuclear  testing  which  is  un¬ 
exceptionable  but  will  be  voted  against  by  others  as  irrelevant  to  Agency. 
U.S.S.R.  have  informed  us  they  will  withdraw  their  resolution  if  ours  not 
submitted.  In  the  circumstances  we  feel  it  advisable  not  to  introduce  resolution 
as  it  may  be  adopted  in  a  form  which  would  more  than  nullify  purpose  of 
introducing  it.  For  example  it  may  be  amended  by  one  party  to  condemn  another 
which  will  defeat  our  purpose. 

2.  Agency  is  also  faced  with  important  debate  on  appointment  of  next 
Director  General  of  Agency  on  which  feelings  are  very  strong  and  divided  and 
may  lead  to  break  up  of  real  cooperation.115  We  ourselves  have  managed  to  get 
resolution  sponsored  by  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iraq,  Morocco,  Senegal,  Tunisia,  U.A.R.  and  Yugoslavia  referring  matter  back 
to  Board. 

3.  In  view  of  above,  I  request  you  cable  your  approval  to  our  not 
submitting  resolution  on  nuclear  tests. 

[Telegram  no.  137,  2  October  1961,  from  H.J.  Bhabha  to  Nehru  ends] 

[Telegram  no.  142,  4  October  1961,  from  H.J.  Bhabha  to  Nehru  begins]116 

From:  Indembassy,  Vienna. 

To:  Foreign,  New  Delhi. 

No.  142. 

Prime  Minister  from  Bhabha. 

Operative  clause  Joint  Resolution  by  countries  mentioned  in  my  telegram  137 
2nd  October  reads: 

“Requests  the  Board  of  Governors  to  reconsider  the  nomination  of  the 
Director  General  immediately  and  to  place  before  the  General  Conference  a 


115.  Sterling  Cole,  of  the  US,  was  due  to  complete  his  four-year  term  in  1961.  The  USA 
pressed  for  the  appointment  of  Swedish  physicist  Sigvard  Eklund,  but  his  candidacy  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Soviet  representative,  Vasily  S.  Emelyanov,  who  initially 
proposed  the  idea  of  a  “troika”  with  a  Bulgarian  Director-General,  failing  which  an 
Indonesian,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Director-General  should  be  acceptable  to  East,  West 
and  neutral  nations.  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  November  1961,  p.  399,  and  David 
Fischer,  History  Of  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  First  Forty  Years 
(Vienna:  IAEA,  1997),  pp.  84-85. 

116.  MEA,  File  No:  13(17)  -  UN-II/60,  Sr.  13/corr. 
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nomination  which  is  acceptable  without  opposition”.  In  roll-call  vote  22  countries 
were  in  favour  including  most  Asian-African  countries  and  Yugoslavia  and  42 
votes  were  against  including  all  Western  and  Latin  American  countries.  Our 
vote  would  have  been  23  but  for  Ghana  delegate’s  fortuitous  absence  from 
room  and  Congo  would  also  have  voted  for  if  notice  of  receipt  of  their  deposit 
of  acceptance  of  statute  had  been  received  in  time  from  United  States 
Government.  In  subsequent  vote  on  resolution  seeking  approval  of  Eklund 
there  were  46  in  favour  and  1 6  votes  against  including  ours  despite  enormous 
pressure  from  U.S.  and  Western  countries  to  vote  for  Resolution.  Even  U.S. 
journalists  told  us  they  witnessed  amazing  arm-twisting.  What  was  most 
deplorable  was  unwillingness  to  negotiate  or  even  refer  back  matters  for 
reconsideration  because  they  control  major  votes.  In  the  circumstances  Lall117 
and  I  agreed  we  should  make  statement  that  we  are  reconsidering  our  entire 
relations  with  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  possible  withdrawal  because  it  is 
operating  on  narrow  basis  without  consultation  with  or  regard  for  views  of 
areas  outside  Atlantic  Powers.  We  feel  this  statement  will  have  salutary  effect. 

2.  At  meeting  SAC118  today  Emelyanov  stated  this  was  last  meeting  he 
would  be  attending  and  U.S.S.R.  would  also  reconsider  its  entire  relationship 
with  Agency.  U.S.S.R.  preferred  bilateral  cooperation  with  U.S.A.  and  others 
rather  than  one  sided  operation  through  Agency. 

3 .  Reply  requested  immediately. 

[Telegram  no.  142,  4  October  1961,  from  H.J.  Bhabha  to  Nehru  ends] 
[Note,  5  October  1961,  by  M.J.  Desai  to  Nehru’s  PS  begins]119 

Reference  telegram  No.  142  from  Dr  Bhabha  to  P.M. 

You  might  telephone  [to  Nehru  in  Madurai]  the  following  comments  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  along  with  the  telegram. 

As  the  Russian  Delegate  has  already  stated  that  he  will  not  be  attending 
further  meetings  of  the  Agency,  it  is  not  desirable  that  our  Delegation  should 
make  the  statement  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Dr  Bhabha.  A  statement  in  the 
following  form  may  perhaps  be  more  suitable: 


117.  Arthur  S.  Lall,  .Ambassador  to  Austria;  he  was  Governor  for  India  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  IAEA  and  member  of  the  Indian  delegation  to  the  IAEA  conference. 

118.  The  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  established  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  1954  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Secretary-General  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  with  which  the  UN  may  be  concerned. 

1 19.  From  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
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“It  is  unfortunate  that  the  nomination  of  the  Director  General  is  being 
forced  through  by  a  majority  vote.  This  decision  will  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Agency  and  of  the  Director  General.  USSR  Delegate  has  already 
given  notice  that  he  will  not  cooperate  with  the  Agency.  The  only  way  to 
further  cooperation  between  nations  on  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  is 
to  keep  the  Agency  and  its  officials  free  from  the  rivalries  of  the  Big  Atomic 
Powers.  That  is  the  only  basis  on  which  developing  countries  like  ours  can 
continue  to  benefit  by  cooperating  with  the  Agency.” 

[Note,  5  October  1961,  by  M.J.  Desai  to  Nehru’s  PS  ends,  followed  by  office 
noting:  “Read  out  to  PA  to  PM  at  Madurai  over  trunk  telephone  at  1900  hours.” 
Signed  Om  Parkash,  5/10/61] 

[Note,  5  October  1961,  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Desai 
begins]120 

I  can  quite  appreciate  the  reaction  of  Dr  Bhabha  to  the  policy  being  pursued  by 
the  Western  countries  in  this  matter.  Still  I  think  that  at  present  at  least  no 
public  statement  should  be  made  by  Dr  Bhabha  on  the  lines  suggested  by  him. 
The  statement  suggested  by  F.S.  might  be  made. 

But  privately  I  think  the  representatives  of  the  Western  Powers  might  be 
informed  that  our  position  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  because  of  the 
steps  they  are  taking  and  we  may  have  to  consider  what  we  should  do  in 
future. 

Our  representative  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  others  who  had  agreed  to 
sponsor  our  resolution.121 


[Note  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  ends] 


120.  R.K.  Nehru,  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA.  MEA,  File  No:  13(17)-UN-Il/60,  pp.  7-8/ 
note. 

121.  Finally,  Eklund  was  elected  Director  General  by  a  vote  of  46  to  16  with  5  abstentions. 
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(i)  Women 

262.  To  P.  Subbarayan:  Madame  Cama  Memorial  Stamp122 


August  21,  1961 


My  dear  Subbarayan, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Lakshmi  Menon,123  which  I  enclose.  When  I  was 
first  approached  on  this  question  of  having  a  commemoration  stamp  for  Madame 
Cama,124 1  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  nor  am  I  terribly  keen  about  it  even 
now.  But  I  have  no  objection.  Madame  Cama  is  not  very  well  known  in  India. 
She  was  certainly  a  brave  woman.  I  met  her  in  the  early  days  in  Paris.  Perhaps, 
in  view  of  the  request  of  the  All  India  Women’s  Conference,  it  might  be  advisable 
to  have  a  stamp  for  her.125 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


263.  To  Lakshmi  Menon:  Madame  Cama  Memorial 
Stamp126 


August  21,  1961 


My  dear  Lakshmi, 

Your  letter  of  August  2 1  st  about  a  Stamp  for  Madame  Cama.  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  stamp  being  issued,  though  I  am  not  vastly  excited  by  this  particular 
proposal.  In  the  balance,  however,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  issue  it.  I 
have  written  accordingly  to  Dr  Subbarayan.  But  it  will  be  for  him  and  his 
committee  to  decide.127 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


122.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Communications.  PMO,  File  No.  27(1 9)/57-62- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  58-A. 

123.  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

124.  BhikaijiCama.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item413. 

125.  See  item  263. 

126.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs.  PMO,  File  No.  27(19)/57-62-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  57-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

127.  See  item  262.  A  commemorative  stamp  on  Bhikaiji  Cama  was  issued  on  26  January  1962. 
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(j)  Welfare 

264.  To  Sham  Nath:  Housing  for  Slum  Dwellers128 

August  21,  1961 

My  dear  Sham  Nathji, 

Your  letter  of  the  20th  August.129 1  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  understand  your 
proposal  fully  without  knowing  what  the  Town  Planning  Authority  has  said 
about  it.  The  town  planners  took  enormous  pains  to  draw  up  the  Delhi  Master 
Plan,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  we  upset  it.  Even  relatively  small  changes  may 
mount  up  to  a  good  deal.  However,  I  am  sending  your  letter  to  the  Minister  of 
Works,  Housing  and  Supply.130 

I  agree  with  you  that  people  who  are  dispossessed  by  the  clearing  up  of 
slums  should  not  be  sent  far  away  to  live.  Why  should  they  not  ultimately  live 
in  the  very  area  where  the  slum  existed?  Of  course,  they  will  have  to  move  out 
to  begin  with. 

Presumably,  the  slum  area  will  have  fresh  buildings  put  up.  If  these  were 
double  storeyed  buildings  or  even  three  storeyed,  they  would  have  much  more 
room  than  the  previous  slums,  and  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  open  spaces 
left.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  present  slum  dwellers  should  be  forced  to  go 
far  out  and  presumably  more  people  that  are  prosperous  should  take  possession 
of  the  land.131 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


128.  Letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Delhi. 

129.  Appendix  6. 

130.  B.  Gopala  Reddi. 

131.  See  Nehru's  subsequent  letter,  item  266,  and  his  lecture  to  the  Kanpur  Municipality, 
item  9.  See  also  SWJN/SS/68/items  290  and  293;  SWJN/SS/69/item  4;  and  SWJN/SS/70/ 
item  1,  paragaphs  14-18,  and  items  312  and  314. 
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265.  For  the  Society  of  Advertisers132 

I  welcome  the  campaign  in  aid  of  the  Prime  Minister's  National  Relief  Fund 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Advertisers.  This  Fund  has  been  of 
great  help  whenever  any  calamities  have  occurred.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
demands  on  it  are  particularly  great  because  of  floods  all  over  India.  I  wish  the 
campaign  every  success. 


266.  To  Sham  Nath:  Shifting  out  Population  of 
Walled  City133 


September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Sham  Nathji, 

Your  letter  of  3 1st  August  came  here  after  my  departure  for  Yugoslavia.  I  have 
therefore  only  just  seen  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  part  of  the  population  of  Old  Delhi  should  be  and  will 
have  to  be  spread  out  beyond  its  present  area,  that  is,  outside  the  old  walled 
city.  Flow  and  where  this  should  be  done  is  obviously  a  matter  for  the  big  plan 
which  has  been  made.  It  will  be  unwise  to  take  bits  of  it  apart  and  try  to  deal 
with  it  separately. 

In  Belgrade,  where  I  was  recently,  I  found  that  in  preparation  for  our 
Conference,  every  slum  area  of  the  city  was  removed  within  three  months’ 
time  and  converted  into  an  open  area  or  park.  The  residences  there  were 
presumably  taken  elsewhere.134 

I  had  sent  your  previous  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  & 
Supply. lj5 1  am  sending  him  this  letter  of  yours  also.136 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


132.  Message,  28  August  1961,  forwarded  to  Shri  Chinubhai  Kilachand,  Chairman,  Indian 
Society  of  Advertisers,  148,  Mahatma  Gandhi  Road,  Bombay  1. 

133.  Letter  to  the  Mayor,  Municipal  Corporation,  Delhi. 

134.  See  Nehru's  detailed  account  in  item  35  and  his  comments  to  the  Kanpur  Municipality, 
item  9. 

135.  B.  GopalaReddi. 

136.  See  also  item  264. 
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267.  For  the  National  Association  of  the  Blind137 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  on  the  occasion 
of  its  10th  Anniversary.  I  consider  the  work  of  this  association  as  important  and 
necessary. 

I  have  seen  for  myself  how  people  who  are  suffering  from  blindness  can 
be  taught  almost  to  get  over  their  disability  and  live  a  worthwhile  and  productive 
life.  If  we  can  serve  our  blind  in  this  way,  we  shall  have  done  good  and  creditable 
work  and  brought  a  measure  of  contentment  and  satisfaction  into  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  blind. 


268.  To  A.K.  Roy:  Condolences  on  Death  of  Subodh 
Mitra138 


September  20,  1961 

Dear  Friend, 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  15. 

I  learnt  with  a  sense  of  shock  and  great  sorrow  of  the  sudden  death  of  Dr 
Subodh  Mitra  in  Vienna.139 1  think  that  his  passing  away  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
nation.  Your  organisation,  of  which  he  was  the  President,  will  naturally  feel 
this  loss  greatly. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


137.  Message,  14  September  1961,  forwarded  to  RajendraT.  Vyas  at  the  National  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Jehangir  Wadia  Building,  5 1  Mahatma  Gandhi  Road,  Bombay  1 . 

138.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Staff  Welfare  Organisation,  Relief  Welfare  Ambulance 
Corps,  Post  Box  No.  2394,  Calcutta. 

1 39.  Subodh  Mitra  ( 1 896- 1961),  one  of  the  architects  of  cancer  treatment  and  research  in  India 
and  a  social  worker;  Vice-Chancellor  of  Calcutta  University  from  October  1 960;  died  on 
5  September  in  Vienna  while  attending  the  third  International  Congress  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  Indian  Journal  of  History  of  Science,  44.2  (2009),  pp.  345-356. 
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IV.  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

(a)  General 

269.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  The  International  Situation1 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr 
Deputy  Chairman,2 1  beg  to  move: 

“That  the  present  international  situation  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  relation  thereto  be  taken  into  consideration.” 

A  discussion  on  the  international  situation  usually  means  making  a  list  of 
the  trouble  spots  of  the  world,  which  are  affecting  or  disturbing  world  peace. 
Secondly,  it  means  our  own  trouble  spots,  India’s  as  affecting  India  especially. 
Now,  undoubtedly  the  major  trouble  spot  or  area  of  the  world  today,  which  has 
a  very  intimate  relation  to  the  possibility  of  war  or  the  continuance  of  peace,  is 
Central  Europe  or  the  question  of  Germany  or,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
question  of  West  Berlin  and  East  Germany.  All  this  indicates  how  sixteen  years 
after  the  last  big  war  ended  the  consequences  of  that  war  are  pursuing  us  still. 
After  a  while,  these  consequences  took  a  different  form.  The  allies  of  the  war 
changed  sides  or  parted  company,  new  groupings  took  place,  and  now  we  find 
that  the  allies  of  that  time  are  the  bitter  opponents  today  in  the  cold  war.  No  one 
could  go  into  these  numerous  declarations,  protocols  and  other  ways  in  which 
nations  deal  with  each  other,  which  various  countries,  more  especially  the 
great  powers  concerned,  have  agreed  to  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
or  so,  more  than  fifteen  years — in  fact,  the  story  begins  in  1942  and  subsequently. 
One  can  examine  them  in  a  legal  sense  and  come  to  some  legal  decisions, 
although  everyone  knows  that  these  matters  are  not  usually  decided  on  purely 
legal  grounds  when  there  are  big  political  and  other  consequences  involved. 
Nevertheless  one  can  go  into  them  and  one  can  go  into  the  question  of  the 
allegations,  which  each  party  makes  of  the  other  party  having  broken  some 
covenant  or  some  protocol,  and  one  accusing  the  other  of  having  done  so 
unilaterally  or  otherwise.  But  the  major  fact  is  this  that  as  a  result  of  these 
various  engagements  and  protocols  two  States  were  created — whether 
temporarily  or  permanently  is  another  matter — West  Germany  and  East 
Germany,  and  in  the  heart  of  East  Germany  there  was  the  great  city  of  Berlin, 
which  itself  was  divided  up  into  two  parts,  West  Berlin  and  East  Berlin,  West 
Berlin  being  not  a  part  of  West  Germany  but  very  much  attached  to  it  in  various 
ways.  There  was  this  West  Berlin  therefore  in  the  heart  of  East  Germany  but  in 

1.  Motion,  22  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August  1961, 
cols  1137-1151. 

2.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 
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effect  attached  psychologically  and  in  various  ways — even  economic — to  the 
Federal  Government  of  West  Germany.  Now,  it  was  not  a  very  good  way  of 
carrying  on  things  even  temporarily;  it  has  created  difficulties.  Now  West  Berlin 
has  become  a  very  prosperous  city  following  the  economic  and  social  policies 
of  West  Germany.  East  Berlin  is  of  course  a  part  of  East  Germany  and  follows 
different  social  and  economic  policies.  Now  this  kind  of  close  association  of  a 
great  city  nearly  one  half  of  it  with  one  side  and  the  other  half  with  the  other 
side  that  itself  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  conflict  when  that  great  city  is  itself 
surrounded  by  another  area,  and  with  all  kinds  of  protocols  governing  in  the 
matter  of  how  to  reach  it,  the  whole  situation  is  full  of  difficulty  and  conflict. 
Now  it  is  not  for  me — I  do  not  certainly  claim  to  advise  and  say  what  should  be 
done  in  this  very  complicated  situation.  But  one  thing  I  do  venture  to  say  and 
that  is  that  a  situation  like  this,  or  any  situation,  which  might  lead  even  to  war, 
cannot  be  dealt  with — well — by  threats  to  each  other,  or  military  movements 
and  preparations  for  war,  but  primarily  by  the  leaders  meeting  and  trying  to 
find  some  way  out.  I  do  not  myself  see  in  all  the  tangle  of  declarations  and 
rather  threatening  attitudes  any  particular  problem  which  is  incapable  of  solution 
at  the  present  moment — not  the  final  solution — I  am  not  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
final  solution  but  rather  of  a  temporary  solution  leading,  step  by  step,  possibly 
to  other  solutions.  There  is  the  problem  of  German  unification.  Normally  one 
would  think  that  the  unification  of  Germany  is  desirable.  The  people  of 
Germany — if  not  all,  most  of  them — no  doubt  would  like  that  unity.  But  the 
fact  that  led  to  the  creation  of  two  German  States,  that  fact  still  remains,  and 
unless  something  happens  to  remove  that  necessity,  it  is  unlikely  that  unification 
will  take  place.  No  party,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  opposed  to  German  unity, 
completely.  But  each  party  wants  German  unity  on  its  own  terms,  which  are 
totally  unacceptable  to  the  other  party.  The  result  is  that,  in  effect,  you  do  not 
get  German  unity.  And  in  fact  German  unity  can  only  come  through  a  peaceful 
process,  when  the  two  parts  get  together,  or  the  big  countries  behind  them  get 
together  and  create  conditions,  an  atmosphere  where  this  thing  can  work.  The 
way  to  prevent  German  unity  is  to  carry  on  the  cold  war  in  its  intensest  form, 
because  that  very  thing  frightens  each  party  not  to  agree  to  unity,  which  might 
be  against  their  own  interests,  so  that  the  present  policies  are  being  pursued, 
and  this  policy  of  intense  cold  war  not  only  comes  in  the  way  of  solution  of 
any  of  the  problems,  but  in  particular  comes  in  the  way  of  German  unification 
which  possibly,  I  imagine,  most  Germans  desire — one  can  understand  that.  So 
how  are  we  to  meet  this  situation?  It  is  clear  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
are  two  countries,  and  two  Governments,  the  Federal  Republic  of  West  Germany 
and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  East  Germany.  There  they  are;  they  are  a  fact 
of  geography.  One  may  not  like  this  or  may  not  like  that,  but  there  they  are,  and 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  one  of  them  or  either  of  them  is  just  to  shut  your 
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eyes  to  facts,  and  therefore  one  must  proceed  on  this  basis  that  there  are  these 
two  Germanys  at  the  present  moment  functioning  as  separate  countries — and 
one  may  say — not  only  as  two  separate  countries  but  each  Germany  allied  to  a 
separate  group  of  nations,  to  separate  blocs,  one  to  the  N.A.T.O.  group,  the 
other  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  group.  Therefore,  in  order  to  solve  this  problem  the 
two  groups  have  to  come  to  an  agreement  more  or  less;  or  approach  an 
agreement.  Many  years  ago,  there  was  talk  of  a  possible  coming  together,  and 
suggestions  were  made  which,  I  thought,  were  of  considerable  importance 
and  may  form  the  basis  for  these  two  Germanys  becoming  an  area  of — what  is 
called — disengagement,  an  area  where  there  are  no  nuclear  weapons,  an  area 
where,  if  they  are  not  completely  disarmed,  they  are  at  least  largely  disarmed 
and  so  on,  which,  in  effect,  means  that  they  both  come  out  of  the  military 
blocs  on  either  side.  Now  of  course  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that, 
they  are  still  and  they  are  even  greater  today.  But  we  must  be  clear  in  our  minds 
that  all  these  problems  can  be  solved  by  peaceful  methods  or  else  there  is  war; 
there  is  no  third  way.  The  third  way  may  be  just  prolonging  the  present  agony, 
carrying  it  on  the  verge  of  neither  peace  nor  war.  That  of  course  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  way,  because  you  always  live  on  the  brink,  and  a  false  step  or 
something  may  make  you  topple  over.  Now  if  one  wants  to  avoid  war,  then  the 
only  other  way  is  to  pursue  peaceful  methods,  and  by  peaceful  methods  I  do 
not  mean  that  either  party  gives  up  its  position,  but  that  they  must  deal  with  it 
in  the  normal  manner,  whether  it  is  through  diplomatic  channels  or  through  a 
discussion  of  these  matters.  The  immediately  present  crisis  has  arisen  because 
of  the  Soviet  Union  saying  that  they  would  have  a  separate  treaty  with  East 
Germany,  in  regard  to  Berlin,  etc.  Now  normally  one  would  think  that  some 
kind  of  treaty  is  desirable  after  sixteen  years,  sixteen  years  after  the  war  ended, 
but  I  recognise  that  a  treaty  which  does  not  bring  into  its  fold  the  other 
countries — well — does  not  really  end  that  odd  situation.  Now  one  major  fact 
that  is  said  repeatedly  on  the  part  of  West  Germany,  West  Berlin,  or  of  the 
Western  countries  is  that  West  Berlin  must  continue  to  exist  in  full  freedom  and 
to  maintain  its  own  structure — social,  economic  and  other — and  its  full  contacts 
with  West  Germany.  I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  declared  repeatedly 
that  the  present  contacts  of  West  Berlin  with  West  Germany  will  be  maintained, 
will  continue  completely,  and  there  will  be  no  obstruction  or  limitation  on  them. 
Now,  that  should  remove  at  least  one  major  barrier  to  talks  on  this  subject,  and 
whatever  guarantees  for  this  purpose  may  be  considered  necessary  might  be 
offered  through  talks  or  diplomatically. 

Sir,  I  would  personally  think  that,  if  the  unification  of  Germany  is  desired, 
the  only  way  to  bring  it  about  peacefully,  though  perhaps  gradually,  is  to  increase 
the  various  contacts  between  East  and  West  Germany,  trade  contacts  and  the 
rest.  In  fact,  there  are  a  good  number.  People  do  not  realise  how  many  contacts 
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there  have  been  between  East  and  West  Germany  throughout  these  years.  So, 
an  atmosphere  would  be  created  which  would  make  further  steps  to  bring 
them  together  easier.  As  it  is,  the  very  reverse  is  being  done.  An  atmosphere  of 
mutual  fear  is  created  with  the  result  that  no  party  is  going  to  agree  to  a  single 
step  which  it  thinks  might  come  in  its  way  in  case  there  is  conflict,  which  it 
thinks  might  affect  its  prestige. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  while  on  the  one  side  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  rather  frightens  some  Western  countries,  on  the  other  side  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  all  the  East  European  countries  are  frightened  of  German 
militarism  rising  up  again.  They  have  had  two  painful  experiences  of  wars,  all 
these  Eastern  countries,  Western  also,  but  more  especially  Eastern  and  they  do 
not  want  to  take  the  risk  of  this  happening.  And  this  is,  I  think,  the  governing 
factor  in  the  situation.  If  that  fear  were  removed,  the  situation  would  be  quite 
different.  And  step  by  step,  as  Germany  gets  more  and  more  armed,  this  fear 
increases.  If  by  any  chance  West  Germany  gets  nuclear  weapons — I  believe 
they  even  now  have  some  kind  of  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear  heads,  I  think — 
then  the  result  would  immediately  be  that  the  East  German  Army  also  might  be 
provided  with  these  nuclear  heads,  and  so  you  come  nearer  and  nearer  an 
eruption. 

I  say,  Sir  it  is  not  for  me  or  for  any  of  us  to  offer  an  advice  in  such 
matters,  nor  is  it  a  very,  I  think,  right  position  for  us  or  for  any  country  merely 
blindly,  because  of  our  likes  and  dislikes,  to  take  up  sides  in  this  matter.  That 
has  not  been  our  attitude.  But  in  spite  of  the  present  method  of  increasing 
armed  forces  in  Berlin,  armies  marching,  giving  the  sound  of  armed  feel  all 
over,  almost  hearing  the  trumpets  of  war,  an  attempt  should  be  made  by 
responsible  people  from  each  side  to  meet  and  discuss  these  matters  because 
there  seems  to  me  adequate  ground  for  discussion.  It  is  not  that  their  position 
is  so  antagonistic  that  there  can  be  no  common  ground  though  it  may  be 
antagonistic  in  the  final  sense  but  not  in  the  present.  And  ultimately,  I  believe, 
the  only  real  solution  of  these  problems  is  disarmament.  At  least  that  will  take 
one  a  good  long  way.  That  is  all  that  I  venture  to  say  about  this  major  problem 
of  the  present  day  because  all  other  problems  sink  into  almost  insignificance 
when  we  face  the  problem  of  war  and  peace  in  the  world,  and  it  is  that  war  and 
peace  that  is  hanging  in  the  balance  today  in  Central  Europe  and  they  will  affect 
the  whole  world  immediately.  All  our  problems,  whether  they  are  our  internal 
developmental  problems  or  our  troubles  with  foreign  countries,  will  immediately 
be  affected  by  this,  they  become  secondary,  and  of  little  significance  before 
that  major  event  which  may  upset  the  whole  world. 

I  might  say  here  about  Germany  that  as  a  result  of  the  War  certain  new 
frontiers  were  accepted.  Anyhow,  they  came  into  being.  They  are  referred  as 
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the  Oder  and  Neisse  frontier,  which  affect  Poland  and  other  countries.  Now, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  in  the  world  of  these  frontiers  being  changed 
except  by  victory  in  a  major  war.  That  is  obvious.  You  cannot  rule  out  all  that 
has  happened  as  a  consequence  of  the  last  war.  Therefore,  one  has  to  accept 
those  frontiers  and  accept  them  clearly.  All  these  Eastern  countries  are  affected 
by  them.  The  state  of  Poland  is  affected  if  the  frontiers  are  changed  and  any 
kind  of  talk  of  changing  those  frontiers,  or  even  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  a 
change,  makes  the  situation  much  worse.  That  is  the  major  part  of  the  issue  I 
wished  to  refer. 

For  the  rest  I  merely  wish  to  say  something  about  the  situation  in  Africa. 
In  Africa  the  main  trouble  spots  are  the  Congo,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Bizerta,  etc. 
And  there  is  also  Angola.  These  are  the  major  spots.  There  are  others  too.  Of 
course,  there  is  South-West  Africa,  there  is  the  Union  of  South  Africa’s 
continuing  policy  of  apartheid,  and  they  are  trying  to  affect  other  parts  of 
Africa  with  it.  For  instance,  in  Angola  it  is  said  that  the  South  African  government 
is  lending  its  help  to  some  extent  to  the  Portuguese  authorities.  Also  there  is  a 
sense  of  fellow  feeling,  I  believe,  to  some  extent  between  the  South  African 
Government  and  the  Central  African  Federation  or  rather  the  white  governing 
elements  there.  So  you  see  in  Africa  this  tremendous  upsurge  being  met  by  the 
old  vested  interests  in  the  shape  of  some  governments  and  chiefly  white  settlers 
trying  to  stop  the  march  of  the  Africans  forward,  and  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Congo  a  very  difficult  situation  is  being  created.  The  most  painful  thing,  of 
course,  today  in  a  sense,  perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  what  is  happening  in 
Angola  and  the  way  the  Portuguese  Government  is  dealing  with  the  situation 
there  with  primitive  savagery  and  barbarity.  Many  accounts  do  not  come  but 
some  accounts  do  come,  accounts  chiefly  of  missionaries.  Reading  them  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  remain  calm  and  peaceful  because  it  is  a  record  of  absolute 
primitive  barbarity.  It  is  shocking  in  the  extreme  that  such  things  can  occur.  All 
one  can  hope  is  that  the  people  of  Angola  will  be  able  to  meet  this,  as  I  believe 
they  are  meeting  it  and  meeting  it  with  a  measure  of  success. 

The  terrible  part  of  it  is  that  the  Portuguese  authorities,  apart  from 
committing  large  scale  genocide,  are  particularly  interested  in  liquidating,  killing 
if  you  like,  every  educated  African  they  can  find  in  Angola.  In  a  population  of 
many  millions,  there  are  not  many  but  tens  of  thousands  of  educated  people — 
I  am  not  talking  of  very  high-class  education  but  moderately  educated — so  that 
the  Angolans  may  not  have  any  leadership  left.  That  is  the  idea. 

It  is  a  ghastly  thing  and  it  does  little  credit  to  other  nations,  especially  the 
big  nations  that  such  a  thing  should  occur  and  they  cannot  check  it  or  stop  it. 
There  is  the  United  Nations,  there  are  the  other  great  countries  and  there  is 
Portugal  still  sitting  in  the  Councils  of  the  NATO  group  of  nations.  Only  one 
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member  of  the  NATO — I  think  it  is  Norway — has  had  the  courage  to  say 
publicly  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Portugal  in  the  shape  of  any  help 
and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  NATO.  Of  course  we  cannot  expect  that  other 
countries  will  send  armies  to  Angola  to  fight  the  Portuguese  but  the  least  that 
any  country  can  do  is  to  express  its  strong  disapproval  of  what  is  happening 
there  and  to  desist  from  even  indirectly  helping  the  Portuguese  Government  in 
this  nefarious  business.  I  am  afraid  some  countries  have  not  done  so  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  one  of  those  countries,  which  indirectly 
have  associated  themselves  with  the  Portuguese,  and,  if  not  directly  approved 
of  what  is  happening,  apparently  have  made  it  clear  that  they  can  survive  without 
much  damage  to  their  own  esteem.  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  any 
civilised  country  in  the  wide  world  should  take  up  an  attitude  or  take  up  a  very 
legalistic  attitude  in  regard  to  what  is  happening  in  Angola. 

In  regard  to  Algeria,  we  have  repeatedly  hoped  for  or  looked  for  some 
settlement  between  the  Algerian  Nationalist  Movement  and  the  French 
Government.  They  seemed  to  have  come  near  it  and  yet  again  drifted  away. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  nobody  can  doubt,  not  even  the  authorities  in  France, 
that  Algeria  is  bound  to  be  free  and  the  continuation  of  this  struggle  merely 
means  needless  suffering  all  round.  In  Tunisia,  what  happened  in  Bizerta  also 
indicates  how  even  a  vanishing  imperialism  strikes  back  and  strikes  back  very 
roughly  and  very  cruelly.  Altogether,  the  atmosphere  of  the  world  is  so  full  of 
violence  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  consider  problems  in  a 
peaceful,  quiet  and  logical  way.  So  much  in  regard  to  foreign  problems. 

As  the  Flouse  knows,  in  about  a  week’s  time,  I  am  going  to  attend  a 
Conference  at  Belgrade,  a  Conference  of  countries  that  are  described  as  non- 
aligned.  I  hope  that  this  Conference  will  be  able  to  throw  its  weight,  such  as  it 
has,  on  the  side  of  peace  in  Europe  because  one  of  the  main  questions  to  be 
considered  is  the  question  of  war  and  peace  at  present  as  well  as  the  other 
questions  like  anti-colonialism,  anti-imperialism,  anti-racialism  and  the  like.  Also 
I  hope  that  it  will  do  some  good.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  denouncing 
things.  It  is  very  easy  to  denounce  things  and  condemn  them.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  take  some  steps,  which  help  to  improve  a  situation,  and  I  hope  that 
some  such  step  may  be  taken  by  them  and  that  we  shall  not  merely  talk  in 
terms  of  denunciation  of  what  we  dislike.  Even  here  in  our  country  and  in  the 
Parliament  we  have  every  right  to  express  our  opinions  forcefully  but  we  have 
always  to  think  as  to  what  steps  or  what  word  will  help  peace  and  what  will 
merely  aggravate  a  difficult  situation. 

In  India,  we  have  our  three  problems  now,  which  are  our  companions  all 
the  time.  They  are  the  two  border  problems,  if  you  like,  the  Pakistan  border 
and  the  Tibet-China  border  with  India  and  there  is  Goa.  Of  course,  they  are 
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entirely  different  problems,  specially  the  Goa  problem.  I  believe  that  conditions 
are  ripening  even  in  regard  to  Goa  for  an  advance  being  made.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  say  anything  definite  because  I  am  not  sure  myself  as  to  what  might  be 
done  in  the  whole  context  of  things,  what  is  happening  to  the  Portuguese 
colonies  abroad  and  to  Portugal  itself  because  in  regard  to  Portugal  one  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  their  introducing  some  special  type  of 
Government  in  their  colonies — of  course  they  have  introduced  it — but  in  Portugal 
itself,  the  method  of  Government  is  tyrannical  and  there  is  no  freedom  or  civil 
liberty  for  even  the  Portuguese,  what  is  happening  there  today  will  produce  new 
situations  in  Goa  requiring  a  new  approach  and  we  are  watching  them  carefully. 

In  regard  to  Pakistan,  we  have  had  recently  quite  a  good  deal  of  speeches 
and  declarations  from  responsible  people  in  Pakistan  in  regard  to  India,  in  regard 
to  Kashmir  and  these  speeches  and  declarations  have  rather  pained  me — no 
doubt  it  must  have  pained  others  too — more  especially  in  the  context  in  which 
they  came.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  argument  here  or  at  any  other  time. 
So  far  as  the  question  of  Kashmir  is  concerned,  our  position  has  been  perfectly 
clear  and  it  remains  clear  and  if  anyone  in  Pakistan  thinks  that  complaining  to 
other  countries  or  trying  to  rouse  other  countries  or  attempting  to  bully  our 
people  will  force  us  into  some  kind  of  decision,  if  they  think  so,  then  they  have 
totally  misunderstood  what  India  stands  for  and  how  India  reacts  to  these 
tactics.  Our  position  in  Kashmir  is  completely  clear.  Apart  from  all  the  10  or  12 
years  of  history,  the  basic  facts  remain,  that  Kashmir  was  invaded  by  raiders 
coming  through  Pakistan  and  that  the  Pakistani  Army  followed  them,  that 
Kashmir  joined  legally  the  Indian  Union.  These  are  basic  facts.  When  the  U.N. 
Commission3  came  here,  they  had  accepted  these  facts.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  Having  accepted  them,  they  made  certain  proposals.  Even  in  those 
proposals,  which  we  accepted,  the  first  step  was  that  Pakistan  should  withdraw 
from  the  Kashmir  territory.  They  have  never  done  so  in  the  least.  So,  I  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  in  Pakistan,  least  of  all  responsible  leaders,  can  go  on 
harping  back  on  this  issue.  We  have  shown  the  greatest  tolerance,  the  greatest 
patience,  because  according  to  us,  the  whole  of  Kashmir  must  be  freed  of  any 
illegal  control  as  part  of  it  is  under  Pakistani  control.  That  is  our  right.  But  we 
have  also  said  that  we  are  not  going  to  take  any  military  measures  to  push  out 
the  Pakistan  army  or  the  controlling  apparatus  from  that  area.  It  is  our  right 
and  we  are  prepared  to  consider  that  when  the  time  comes,  in  a  peaceful  way. 
That  is  going  pretty  far,  as  the  House  will  appreciate,  when  we  say  that  we  are 
not  going  to  take  any  military  steps  in  that  area  which  is  occupied  by  Pakistan. 
That,  as  I  said,  is  a  policy  which  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  tolerance 


3.  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan. 
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on  our  side.  As  for  talk  of  plebiscite,  etc.  we  have  had  repeated  general  elections 
there.  We  have  a  kind  of  responsible  government  going  on  there.  We  have 
development  plans  functioning  and  changing  the  face  of  Kashmir.  And  on  the 
other  side,  which  they  have  occupied,  there  is  backwardness  everywhere.  Not 
only  in  that  part,  but  also  in  the  whole  of  Pakistan,  there  is  no  question  of  any 
elections  or  anything  of  that  type.  For  them  to  recommend  a  process  in  Kashmir, 
which  they  have  themselves  discarded  completely,  does  seem  to  me  rather 
odd.  Anyhow,  that  is  the  position  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  pushed  out  or 
harried  by  this  kind  of  tactics  that  some  people  are  employing  in  Pakistan. 

So  far  as  the  Indo-China — not  Indo-China,  that  is  confusing,  because  there 
are  countries  in  Indo-China — I  mean  so  far  as  the  Sino-Indian  border  is 
concerned,  or  the  Tibet-Indian  border,  there  is  not  very  much  to  report.  Ever 
since  our  officials  and  the  Chinese  Government  officials  conducted  the  official 
examination  of  facts  and  those  big  volumes  came  out,4  it  appears  to  us,  and  I 
should  imagine,  to  any  impartial  reader,  that  the  Chinese  case  had  little  substance, 
while  our  case  was  established  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt.  We  felt  that 
this  having  been  done,  it  was  a  step  forward  certainly  and  it  should  affect 
Chinese  thinking  in  this  matter,  because  we  are  not  thinking,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  try  to  settle  this  question  by  a  war,  and  a  very  difficult  war,  in  the  high 
Himalayas.  Apart  from  our  aversion  to  war  and  apart  from  the  world  situation 
which  would  be  affected  by  any  such  thing,  we  wanted  to  settle  this,  even  if  it 
took  time,  by  peaceful  methods  without,  of  course,  giving  up  our  own  rights, 
our  own  position.  The  official  document  that  came  out  very  largely  supported 
what  we  had  said  and  established  our  case  and  I  thought  that  the  Chinese 
Government  would  be  affected  by  this  and  might  change  their  attitude.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  say  whether  they  are  affected  or  not.  Externally  they  are 
not.  But  I  cannot  conceive  of  their  having  read  this  and  not  having  felt  that 
their  position  is  a  weak  one. 

When  recently  our  Secretary-General  in  the  External  Affairs  Ministry5  went 
to  represent  us  in  Mongolia  at  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  their  freedom,6  a 
freedom,  I  might  remind  the  House,  which  they  obtained  from  China  forty 
years  ago,  I  asked  our  Secretary-General — it  was  a  normal  thing  to  do— to 
pass  through  Peking  when  coming  back  to  India.  He  could  have  come  back 
through  Moscow,  but  he  went  through  Moscow,  which  is  a  longer  way  and 
this  is  a  shorter  way  through  Peking.  And  it  was  right  not  only  that  he  should 
pay  courtesy  visits  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister,7  not  merely 

4.  Reproduced  in  SWJN/SS/66  Supplement. 

5.  R.K.  Nehru. 

6.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  8. 

7.  Chou  En-lai  and  Chen  Yi,  respectively. 
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courtesy  visits,  but  frankly  discuss  the  situation.  It  is  not  a  question  of  negotiation 
or  anything  but  discussion,  because  we  do  not  want  merely  the  thing  to  be 
jammed.  That  is  not  to  our  advantage.  It  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinese 
Government  that  we  do  not  discuss  and  they  do  not  discuss,  because  they  are 
sitting  on  our  territory,  but  it  is  not  to  our  advantage.  So  we  decided  that  when 
he  was  there,  he  should  discuss  this  matter  and  point  out  more  especially  what 
the  official  report  had  brought  out.  This  was  done.  They  had  long  discussions. 
Nobody  expects  these  discussions  to  result  in  any  firm  conclusions.  It  was,  if 
I  may  say  so,  an  attempt  to  find  out  by  us —  and  may  be  by  them — what  was 
at  the  back  of  their  own  mind,  as  happens  in  diplomatic  talks,  not  so  much 
merely  the  thing  that  we  put  in  a  document,  but  what  is  behind  it.  That  we 
wanted  to  find  out,  what  the  effect  of  these  official  reports  was.  But  as  I  said, 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  judge  because  in  these  matters,  the  phrases  used  are 
seldom  very  clear  and  no  commitments  are  made.  But  I  think  these  talks  had 
some  advantage  in  the  sense  that  our  position  which  has  been  clearly  stated,  of 
course,  in  our  documents,  was  nevertheless  again  fully  and  clearly  stated  by 
our  Secretary-General  to  them,  lest  they  should  be  under  any  misapprehension 
on  the  subject.  There  the  matter  is  and  I  am  not  quite  clear  at  the  present 
moment  and  1  cannot  say  definitely,  what  the  next  step  in  this  matter  may  be. 
But  as  I  said,  as  regards  these  talks  etc.  I  do  not  want  the  door  to  be  closed  for 
them,  because  it  is  not  to  our  advantage.  In  what  way  this  matter  may  be 
considered  in  the  future,  at  the  diplomatic  level,  whatever  it  is — that  of  course, 
to  some  extent,  goes  on — is  to  be  decided.  But  I  should  like  this  House  to 
remember  that  in  dealing  with  this  very  serious  and  very  important  matter, 
namely,  our  border  with  China,  we  are  not  dealing  merely  with  a  present  difficulty. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  future.  It  may  affect  generations  to  come.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  move  with  wisdom  and  with  strength,  and  not  merely  in  a  huff,  to 
take  a  step  which  might  rebound  upon  us.  Nor  indeed,  whatever  happens, 
should  we  weaken  our  resolve  to  face  all  the  consequences  of  this.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say,  as  the  House  knows  it,  that  everyone,  nearly  all  groups 
and  individuals  in  India,  have  strong  feelings  about  this  matter. 

Some  others  have  not  those  strong  feelings,  and  I  want  to  say  quite  frankly 
to  some  hon.  Members  opposite  that  this  is  a  subject  which  does  not  admit  of 
equivocation,  in  other  matters  whatever  that  might  be.  I  find  that  even  in  this 
party  or  group  which  has  had  its  doubts  about  the  situation,  they  speak  sometimes 
with  two  voices.  I  am  not  blaming  all  of  them  but  the  fact  is  that  there  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  sometimes  it  does  take  place  even  now,  a  kind  of  propaganda 
or  justification  of  China  on  our  border,  a  kind  of  propaganda  pointing  out  that 
this  is  just  a  game  of  some  people  in  India  in  order  to  win  the  elections  or  in 
order  to  affect  the  elections.  Well,  Sir,  this  started  about  two  or  three  years 
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ago,  and  how  did  we  look  long  ahead,  two  or  three  years  ahead,  about  the 
elections  coming  and  create  all  this?  Here  is  the  simple  precise  statement  in  the 
officials’  report  which  states  the  position  as  to  what  has  happened,  and  for 
people  to  go  about  criticising  the  Indian  case — I  do  not  mind  criticism  on  a 
logical  basis  but  bringing  in  this  game  of  elections  or  something  else  and 
justifying  what  China  has  done — is  an  attitude,  whatever  it  may  be  meant  to 
achieve  which  is  certainly  an  anti-national  attitude  and  there  should  be  no 
equivocation  about  this  matter.  There  must  be  the  clearest  statement  as  to 
where  we  stand  about  it  because  unfortunately  these  things  do  not  affect  the 
people  of  India  much  but  they  produce  some  wrong  impressions  on  the  other 
side  and  that  comes  in  the  way  of  any  proper  approach  to  this  problem. 

For  the  present,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  confine  myself  to  these  remarks. 
There  are  many  other  subjects,  of  course,  and  I  think  it  is  better  for  hon. 
Members  to  have  more  time.  Then,  in  regard  to  any  other  subject,  I  shall  gladly 
say  something  in  my  reply.8 


270.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Reply  to  Debate  on 
International  Situation9 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Sir,  I 
am  grateful  to  hon.  Members  for  what  I  presume  to  call  their  general  approval 
of  the  broad  policies  that  we  have  been  pursuing.10  There  are  some  matters  that 
were  raised,  to  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  reply.  In  regard  to  the  very 
serious  situation  that  has  arisen  in  Berlin  or  in  Central  Europe,  I  ventured  to  say 
yesterday  that  it  was  not  for  us  to  make  proposals,  definite  proposals.  It  is  a 
matter  concerning  the  great  powers  and  the  only  thing  we  would  suggest 
strongly  is  that  they  should  get  together  and  deal  with  it  instead  of  moving 
about  troops  and  issuing  rather  minatory  statements  on  the  situation.  Apart 
from  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  matter,  the  consequences  of  conflict  are  so 
terrible  that  no  responsible  statesman  or  anyone  else  can  go  towards  that  conflict 
without  making  every  effort  to  avoid  it.  Personally  I  think  that  in  this  particular 
instance  of  Berlin,  looking  at  it  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  major 
contestants,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  should  be  a  conflict.  There 
are  ways  and  means  probably  which  can  avoid  this.  I  do  hope  that  it  will  be 

8.  For  the  reply,  see  item  270. 

9.  Motion,  23  August  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  V ol.  35,  Nos  1-10,  14-28  August  1961, 
cols  1374-1397. 

10.  See  item  269. 
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taken  advantage  of,  but  the  point  is  that  this  should  be  removed  from  the  plane 
of  troop  movements  and  military  preparations  to  the  council  chamber  or  to  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  great  powers  concerned. 

Now  I  would  repeat  some  of  the  factors  that  are  known.  Much  of  this 
trouble  at  the  present  moment  has  arisen  because  of  a  fear  in  regard  to  the 
inhabitants  of  West  Berlin  whether  they  would  be  cut  off  from  West  Germany 
and  whether  the  four  powers  or  the  three  powers,  namely,  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  would  be  prevented  from  having  access  to 
West  Berlin.  In  regard  to  this  I  can  very  well  understand  that  a  great  city  like 
West  Berlin  with  a  population,  I  think,  of  2 !4  million,  apart  from  East  Berlin, 
and  following  a  certain  social  and  economic  structure  to  which  they  are  addicted 
should  be  afraid  of  any  change  coming  in  the  way  of  their  lives  and  any  break 
in  the  contacts  they  have  had  with  West  Germany.  It  is  true  that  their  position, 
their  isolated  position,  in  the  heart  of  East  Germany  is  very  unusual  and  odd. 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  made  clear  by  Mr  Khrushchev  that  no  interference 
will  take  place  in  their  ways  of  living  and  their  social  and  economic  structure, 
and  that  the  fullest  assurances  and  guarantees  will  be  given  so  that  they  may 
maintain  their  rights  of  way  or  passage  with  West  Germany.  If  that  is  so,  at  any 
rate  one  of  the  major  fears  of  West  Berlin  or  the  Western  powers  would  now 
lose  its  substance.  At  any  rate  there  is  enough  matter  to  be  discussed  at  the 
council  table  and  decisions  arrived  at  to  safeguard  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
and  the  freedom  of  its  contacts  with  West  Germany. 

But  there  is  one  matter  I  should  like  to  mention,  and  that  is  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  has  been  vitiated  in  the  last  many  years  by  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
frontiers.  About  Berlin  it  is  odd  enough.  About  the  other  frontiers  which  are 
called  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier  with  Poland,  which  is  a  frontier  arising  from 
the  war,  it  has  not  been  accepted  by  some  countries,  notably  West  Germany, 
and  this  involves  a  large  population.  In  Poland  alone  it  involves,  I  believe,  a 
population  of  8  million;  that  is,  when  the  frontier  was  changed,  it  involved  a 
population  of  8  million,  and  it  would  create  a  tremendous  upset  to  all  these 
people  because  many  people  have  come  and  settled  down  there.  Anyhow  if 
anything  is  certain,  it  is  this  that  any  attempt  to  change  that  frontier  will  lead  to 
war.  I  am  surprised,  therefore,  that  this  matter  should  be  left  vague  and  in  the 
air  often  with  ideas  thrown  about  that  it  should  be  changed.  I  cannot  say 
whether  this  is  a  definite  and  firm  policy  of  any  country,  but  even  leaving  it 
vague  is  a  dangerous  thing,  because  that  puts  the  whole  question  of  West 
Germany  and  East  Germany  on  a  dangerous  level.  This  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
possibly  be  done  anyway  by  war,  and  war  is  not  going  to  do  it,  and  war  will 
bring  complete  destruction  to  East  Germany  and  West  Germany  and  other 
countries.  Therefore,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  permanence  of  these  frontiers 
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is  not  plainly  accepted.  Possibly  it  may  be  that  some  countries  think  that  it 
could  be  used  as  a  bargaining  counter  for  other  gains.  I  do  not  know.  But  it 
would  not  help  if  these  matters  are  not  clarified.  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  in  fact  two  countries  at  present,  West  Germany — the  Federal 
Government,  and  East  Germany — the  German  Democratic  Republic,  each 
connected  by  land  and  otherwise  with  various  power  blocs.  It  is  no  good 
avoiding  to  see  this,  and  in  any  talks  one  must  accept  facts. 

Now  I  presume  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  German  people  in 
favour  of  unity,  and  that  seems  to  be  a  natural  feeling.  Perhaps  some  time  in  the 
future  that  may  come  about,  but  it  will  never  come  about  by  war  or  by  constant 
attempts  at  war  or  by  cold  war,  because  that  very  atmosphere  that  a  cold  war 
creates  is  against  their  coming  together,  because  each  major  bloc  is  afraid  of 
that  happening  if  it  happens  in  a  way  disadvantageous  to  that.  One  question 
was  raised,  I  think,  by  the  hon.  Member,  Dr  [H.N.]  Kunzru,11  about  the  rights 
of  people  going  from  East  Berlin  to  West  Berlin.  I  have  tried  to  look  into  this 
matter,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  very  precise  answer,  a  legal  answer, 
because  there  are  so  many  charges  and  counter-charges,  and  so  many  changes 
have  taken  place.  But  the  position  as  I  understood  it  is  this: 

The  Protocol  of  1 2th  September,  1 944  laid  down  that  the  Occupation  zones 
of  Germany  would  be  allotted  to  each  of  the  Occupying  Powers  (France  was 
added  to  the  Occupying  Powers  later).  Berlin  area  was,  however,  regarded  as 
special  and  this  was  to  be  under  joint  occupation  of  all  the  four  Powers  including 
France.  Paragraph  5  of  the  Protocol  lays  down  that  the  Greater  Berlin  area  was 
to  be  jointly  administered. 

After  the  Berlin  blockade,  however,  the  new  arrangements  that  came  into 
force  were  defined  in  the  communique  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
June  20,  1949.  Paragraph  3  of  this  communique  refers  to  the  present 
administrative  division  of  Germany  and  of  Berlin  and  the  need  for  consideration 
of  questions  of  common  interest  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  four  sectors 
in  Berlin  with  a  view  to  normalising,  so  far  as  possible,  the  life  of  the  City  by 
the  Council  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers.  Since  this  admission  of  the 
administrative  division  of  Berlin,  as  distinguished  from  the  joint  administration 
of  the  greater  Berlin  area  referred  to  in  the  Protocol  of  12th  September,  1944, 
makes  a  material  change  in  the  1 944  arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Four  Powers, 
the  Soviet  and  East  German  authorities  could  very  well  argue  that  they  have  the 
right  to  regulate  and  control  the  movement  from  the  East  Berlin  area  to  the 
West  Berlin  area  as  the  administration  of  Berlin  has  never  been  joint  since  1 949. 


1 1 .  Independent,  from  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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Hriday  Nath  Kunzru:  There  was  an  agreement  on  the  4th  May,  1949  that 
movement  between  East  and  West  Germany  should  be  free,  and  this  was 
confirmed  later  in  June,  1949  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  has  referred. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  just  referred  to  the  communique  of  June  20,  1949 
which,  far  from  confirming  the  previous  thing,  rather  upset  it  by  giving  up  the 
joint  Berlin  arrangement  and  admitted  these  four  separate  areas. 

Hriday  Nath  Kunzru:  The  administration  was  given  up  but  not  free 
movement. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  not  a  question  of  giving  up.  The  point  is  what  rights 
each  party  had.  There  has  been  this  movement,  in  fact  I  should  imagine  that 
about  fifty  thousand  workers  went  from  one  side  to  the  other  for  their  daily 
work.  This  has  been  happening  all  the  time.  The  point  is  whether  legally  or  by 
an  agreement  or  protocol  something  had  been  decided  upon  which  has  been 
broken.  The  administration  of  Berlin  from  1945  to  1948,  the  Berlin  Blockade  of 

1948  and  1949  and  the  arrangements  arrived  at  at  the  end  of  the  blockade 
further  diluted  the  rights  of  the  Western  powers  in  Berlin,  particularly  regarding 
the  right  of  access. 

The  blockade  was  lifted  by  the  agreement  of  the  four  Powers  on  4th  May, 

1949  which  asked  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Four  Powers  to 
consider  questions  relating  to  Germany  and  arising  out  of  the  situation  in  Berlin. 
This  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  stated  in  the  final  communique  of  20th  June, 
1949  that  “the  movement  of  persons  and  goods  and  communications  between 
the  Eastern  zone  and  the  Western  zone  and  Berlin  and  also  in  regard  to  transit, 
the  occupation  authorities  each  in  its  own  zone  will  have  an  obligation  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  the  normal  functioning  and  utilization  of  rail, 
water  and  road  transport  for  such  movement  of  persons  and  goods  and  such 
communications  by  posts,  telephone  and  telegraph.”  This  is  the  June,  1949 
communique.  The  Foreign  Ministers  also  acknowledged  “the  present 
administrative  divisions”  of  Berlin  and  called  upon  the  occupation  authorities 
“to  consult  together”  on  quadripartite  basis.  This  meant  the  continuance  of 
freedom  of  movement  between  East  and  West  Berlin  in  spite  of  the  administrative 
divisions.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  did  not  invoke  any  right  of  access 
but  merely  mentioned  “obligation”  on  the  part  of  the  occupation  authorities  to 
take  the  necessary  measures,  “each  in  its  own  zone.” 

On  12th  May,  1949,  an  occupation  statute  was  promulgated  in  the  three 
Western  zones  of  Germany.  Although  this  came  into  operation  only  on  the  21st 
September,  1949,  when  the  West  German  Republic  was  recognised  by  the 
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Western  Powers,  a  similar  statute  on  West  Berlin  was  made  immediately  effective 
on  the  14th  May,  1949.  The  German  Democratic  Republic  was  promulgated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  on  2nd  October,  1949,  twelve  days  after  the  recognition  of 
the  West  German  Republic  by  the  three  Western  Powers  and  article  2  of  the 
Constitution  mentioned  Berlin  as  the  capital  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

By  the  end  of  1949,  the  division  of  Germany  had  been  formalised  by  the 
establishment  of  two  separate  states — West  Germany  and  East  Germany — and 
the  division  of  Berlin  was  as  firm  as  the  division  of  Germany.  By  the  statutes 
promulgated,  West  Berlin  was  part  of  West  Germany  and  East  Berlin  became 
the  capital  of  East  Germany.  Both  sides,  however,  kept  up  the  pretence  regarding 
the  status  of  Berlin  by  stating  that  the  law  and  treaties  of  the  two  Germ  any  s 
will  not  apply  to  the  respective  areas  of  Berlin  unless  they  were  re-enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  East  Berlin  or  West  Berlin,  as  the  case  may  be.  Both  in  West 
Germany  and  in  East  Germany  the  occupation  regime  was  terminated  though 
the  legal  status  of  occupation  continued.  In  Berlin,  however,  both  the  occupation 
status  and  the  occupation  regime  were  kept  up  though  with  material 
modifications. 

In  1954  the  Western  Powers  decided  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  West 
Germany  and  to  invite  her  to  join  the  NATO.  On  October  22nd,  1954,  the 
NATO  Council  associated  itself  with  the  Tripartite  guarantee  of  Berlin  which 
thus  became  the  responsibility  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  System.  Similar 
developments  took  place  in  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany.  The  Treaty  of  20th 
September,  1955  vested  the  East  German  Republic  with  sovereignty  and 
transferred  to  it  the  control  over  boundaries  of  Greater  Berlin  and  all  the  lines 
of  communication  with  the  Federal  Republic.  The  transit  of  personnel  and 
freight  to  the  three  Western  Powers,  however,  continued,  despite  the  treaty,  to 
be  handled  not  by  the  East  German  Republic  but  by  the  Soviet  Union  “for  the 
time  being.” 

Since  then  the  Soviet  Union  denounced  on  27th  November,  1958,  the  two 
protocols  of  1944  with  a  view  to  terminating  in  Berlin  the  occupation  regime 
which  had  long  since  disappeared  in  West  Germany  and  East  Germany. 

Hon.  Members  will  see  that  all  kinds  of  changes  were  taking  place  during 
these  last  twelve  years  after  the  1948  arrangement  or  protocol.  A  very  major 
change  has  been  that  on  the  one  side,  West  Germany  has  become  a  member  of 
the  NATO  group  of  nations  and  East  Germany  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  associating  with  the  other  bloc,  and  all  these  separating  movements 
have  been  taking  place  and  they  are  both  admitted  by  some  countries  on  each 
side  as  sovereign  States — West  Germany  and  East  Germany.  And  this  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  West  Berlin  and  East  Berlin.  It  may  be  that  I  cannot  deal 
with  this  matter  in  strict  law  but  the  facts  are  that  both  have  been  functioning 
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separately  but  with  a  great  deal  of  contact  and  communication  going  on  to  and 
fro,  admittedly  each  party  governing  this  movement.  As  sovereign  States, 
normally  they  have  the  right  to  control  movements  across  their  borders.  Whether 
it  is  justifiable  or  not,  it  is  another  matter.  However,  these  are  the  facts.  Both 
these  sides,  of  course,  accuse  the  other  of  breaking  the  old  agreements. 

I  may  further  state  that  legally  the  presence  of  Western  Powers  in  the  City 
of  Berlin  is  based  not  on  the  Potsdam  Agreement  but  on  the  Protocol  of  12th 
September,  1944.  The  right  of  access  to  Berlin  of  the  Western  Powers  is, 
however,  on  a  different  footing.  It  is  not  inherent  in  the  right  to  occupy  Berlin. 
The  Hague  Court  held  in  the  Goa  case  that  such  rights  of  access  are  not  automatic 
in  the  case  of  an  enclave  nor  is  the  right  of  access  of  Western  Powers  of  the 
same  validity  in  law  as  the  right  of  occupation.  It  has  not  been  stipulated 
specifically  in  any  four-Power  agreement.  This  right  was  secured  by  the  Western 
Powers  by  a  verbal  agreement  in  June,  1945,  not  as  a  right  but  as  a  concession 
from  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Well,  it  is  no  good  my  developing  legal  arguments.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
issue  there  from  the  legal  point  of  view  is  a  confusing  one.  From  the  practical 
point  of  view,  it  is  still  more  confused.  But  the  major  fact  is  that  whether  it  is 
West  Germany  or  East  Germany  or  East  or  West  Berlin,  they  represent  different 
sovereign  authorities  and  that  has  created  difficulties.  If  these  sovereign 
authorities  co-operate,  well  and  good;  if  they  do  not,  there  is  trouble,  and  we 
are  having  that  trouble  now. 

Then,  Sir,  Mr  Bhupesh  Gupta'2  laid  great  stress  on  the  supply  of  arms  by 
the  United  States  to  Pakistan  and  on  President  Ayub  Khan’s13  various  statements. 
Also  he  laid  great  stress  on  our  recognition  of  the  East  German  Government. 
While  I  am  dealing  with  Germany,  I  shall  deal  with  that.  Our  recognition  of  the 
West  German  Government,  as  I  have  often  stated,  is  really  a  continuation  of 
our  wartime  association  with  the  Western  allies.  We  had  a  military  mission 
there,  that  is,  the  British  Government  of  India  had  a  military  mission  there. 
That  continued  after  we  became  independent  and  that  automatically  converted 
itself  into  a  diplomatic  mission  afterwards.  For  some  time  our  Ambassador  or 
representative  had  to  be  a  General  and  we  had  to  put  even  our  civilian  officers 
in  military  uniform  and  call  them  Generals  though  probably  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  army  either.  So,  that  developed  in  this  way.  So,  it  was  a  continuation. 
Now,  on  the  eastern  side  there  was  no  such  continuity,  no  such  background, 
and  right  from  the  beginning,  there  was  this  hope  that  some  arrangement  would 
be  arrived  at  to  bring  the  two  Germanys  together  and  we  avoided,  therefore, 

12.  CPI. 

13.  The  President  of  Pakistan. 
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taking  any  action  which  might  come  in  the  way  of  that  to  some  extent,  and  we 
practised  that.  As  time  went  on,  we  developed  trade  relations  with  East  Germany, 
fairly  good  trade  relations.  They  have  got  a  trade  representative  in  India,  in 
Delhi,  and  in  effect,  practically  we  deal  with  them  as  an  independent  country 
which  we  recognise.  But  we  have  got  no  diplomatic  contacts  with  them  for  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned.  Then,  with  Mr  Bhupesh  Gupta’s  comments  on  the 
arms  aid  to  Pakistan,  well,  partly  I  would  agree  with  them,  because  we  have 
felt  great  concern.  But  I  would  repeat  what  I  said  elsewhere  and  I  do  not  think 
Mr  Bhupesh  Gupta  is  justified  in  drawing  certain  inferences  in  regard  to  the 
United  States.  I  am  quite  clear  in  my  mind  that  in  spite  of  this  aid  being  given  to 
Pakistan — which  we  deplore,  because  it  creates  difficulties  for  us — the  fact  is 
that  the  present  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  friendly  to  us  but 
more  friendly  than  any  Government  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  But  then,  partly 
they  have  had  to  honour  past  commitments — past  inheritance — they  cannot 
get  rid  of  it,  just  as  any  country  cannot  wholly  get  rid  of  its  past — and  partly 
for  whatever  it  is  due  to.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  of  their  motives  or  their 
desires,  but  one  fact,  I  think,  is  quite  clear  and  that  is,  that  they  are  friendly  to 
India,  more  so  than  before,  and  that  their  aid  given  to  Pakistan  certainly  was 
not  given  with  a  view  to  embarrassing  India,  or  to  put  India  in  a  difficulty 
although,  whatever  their  motive  may  have  been,  surely,  the  consequence  of  it 
is  there  for  us  to  face.  That  is  true.  I  think  it  is  desirable  therefore  that  we 
should  see  these  things  in  proper  perspective  and  not  lose  that  perspective. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  this  aid,  as  Dr  Kunzru  pointed  out,  certain  consequences 
flow,  and  we  may  have  to  face  them  and  do  whatever  is  possible  for  us  to  meet 
this  tense  situation.  However,  apart  from  the  concern  which  it  has  naturally 
aroused  in  us  and  the  vigilance  that  it  should  cause,  I  do  not  think  we  need  be 
seriously  alarmed.  There  are  one  or  two  aspects,  of  course,  which  might  prove 
alarming,  and  one  of  them — I  regret  to  say  it— is  that  there  is  always  the 
possibility  and  danger  of  complete  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  Pakistan.  We 
see  leading  personalities  in  Pakistan  laying  great  stress  on  friendly  relations 
with  India  and  on  the  impossibility  of  war  between  Pakistan  and  India.  We 
agree.  And  the  next  day,  or  the  next  week  or  the  next  month  they  say  something 
which  is  completely  the  opposite  of  it.  And  there  it  is.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is 
irritating  to  read  that  and  note  its  policy  of  creating  tensions,  in  general,  what 
might  be  called  a  bullying  policy.  It  cannot  bully  us,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  always 
been  the  policy  with  some  countries.  Now,  if  one  country  tries  to  bully  another 
country,  unless  that  other  country  is  extraordinarily  weak,  the  other  country 
does  not  submit  to  bullying,  but  the  reaction  is  the  opposite  one.  It  is  not  a  wise 
policy  for  any  country  to  try  and  bully  another,  big  or  small,  much  less  a 
country  like  India  which,  whatever  our  failings  may  be,  we  do  not  like,  and  we 
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do  not  submit  to  bullying  from  any  quarter.  But  It  has  been  the  painful  experience 
during  these  past  few  months  to  see  this  attitude  on  the  Pakistan  side,  and  all 
that  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  it  may  be  chiefly  perhaps  the  result  of — I  dislike 
using  the  word — their  disappointment,  and  envy  at  the  progress  of  India 
compared  to  our  neighbouring  country.  Now  it  is  true  that  we  are  bent  on 
progress.  All  our  Five  Year  Plans  and  everything  are  bent  on  that,  as  in  every 
country  it  should  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  so  in  Pakistan  or  ought  to  be. 
We  wish  it  well.  And  with  progress  inevitably  comes  greater  strength,  even 
greater  military  strength,  not  directly  in  the  sense  of  more  men,  bigger  arms, 
etc.  but  in  the  sense  that  modem  wars  are  fought  on  the  industrial  front  as 
much  as  on  any  other  front,  and,  therefore,  the  importance  even  of  developing 
your  defence  strength  is  far  more  today  on  the  industrial  front  than  on  any 
other.  Of  course,  in  a  moment  of  crisis  one  has  to  get  what  one  can  from  any 
country,  whether  it  is  aeroplanes,  whether  it  is  tanks  or  anything  else,  but  it  is 
far  better  to  have,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect,  to  have  second  class  weapons 
produced  in  your  own  country,  on  which  you  can  rely,  than  on  first  class 
weapons  coming  from  another  country,  which  normally  may  not  function  if  a 
screw  or  something  is  worn  out  or  lost  and  when  you  want  the  spare  parts  you 
cannot  get  them,  or  the  other  country  may  not  supply  them.  Therefore,  the 
essence  of  defence  today  is  the  development  of  the  industrial  background  of 
the  country,  that  including,  of  course,  the  production  of  weapons,  etc.,  and 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  few  years,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  very 
creditable  extent,  is  the  growth  not  only  of  the  wide  industrial  background  of 
the  country,  but  more  especially,  the  background  of  defence  science  and  defence 
industry,  which  have  progressed  very  well. 

You  will  remember  that  before  Independence  practically  everything  came 
from  London  or  some  other  place.  The  country  depended  entirely,  for  her 
defence  material,  on  the  United  Kingdom  except  for  some  very  small  armaments 
which  the  ordnance  factories  produced  because  of  the  pressure  of  war;  before 
the  last  war  we  had  nothing;  now  we  have  built  up  very  great  establishments 
for  defence  apparatus  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  a  very  fine  defence 
science  section.  Of  course,  defence  means  today  science  really.  You  talk  about 
air-to-air  missiles,  air-to-ground  missiles  or  ground-to-air  missiles.  What  is 
that?  It  is  science.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  go  and  buy  something  from  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  We  may  use  it  for  a 
little  while,  but  really  it  does  not  do  much  good  unless  you  grow  into  it,  unless 
the  nation  makes  it  itself,  and  I  may  inform  this  House  that  for  the  last  few 
months  and  even  years  it  is  our  defence  scientists — not  by  getting  something 
from  outside — it  is  our  defence  scientists  that  have  been  experimenting,  and 
with  success,  in  regard  to  these  missiles  from  air-to-air.  We  are  not  a  great 
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power;  we  do  not  produce  them  in  abundance.  But  the  point  is  that  we  are 
reaching  that  stage  through  our  own  trained  scientists,  technicians,  etc.,  which 
is  of  high  importance,  is  far  more  important  than  buying  some  aircraft  or  some 
missiles  from  abroad,  which  may  or  may  not  function  at  the  time  of  need.  So 
we  have  concentrated  on  the  training  of  high  class  personnel,  in  science,  in 
technology,  etc.  The  mere  fact  that  we  produced  a  supersonic  fighter  at 
Bangalore  is  evidence  of  the  high  degree  of  skill  and  ability  existing  in  our  air 
force — both  scientific  and  technical.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been  helped  by  a 
noted  German  designer,  Dr  Tank.14  But  the  fact  remains  that  one  man  cannot 
do  it  all.  It  is  all  our  young  men  who  have  done  it.  So  this  is  the  advance  we  are 
making  apart  from  the  other  general  industrial  advance  that  strengthens  our 
nation,  lays  a  foundation  for  future  strength  and  progress  and  well-being.  That 
is  the  main  thing.  There  is  always  a  choice  to  be  made  by  a  country.  What  are 
we  to  do?  Are  we  to  go  on  increasing  our  basic  defence  capacity,  capacity  of 
this  basic  industry  and  basic  well-being  and  basic  science,  or  are  we  to  spend 
our  resources  in  buying  a  number  of  latest  type  of  weapons  or  aircraft  from 
some  country  which  may  give  us  some  satisfaction  for  the  present  but  which 
two,  three  or  four  years  hence  may  be  no  good  at  all?  They  wear  out  and  we 
have  not  learnt  much  from  them  except  to  fly  them  to  some  extent. 

Now,  are  we  to  think  of  the  present  danger  to  this  extent  that  we  injure  our 
progress  towards  greater  strength  and  greater  sufficiency?  One  has  to  balance 
these  things.  Sometimes  the  present  danger  is  so  great  that  you  sacrifice 
everything  to  prevent  that  danger  taking  that  shape.  But,  generally  speaking, 
one  must  not  be  blown  off  one’s  feet  by  these  alarms.  One  must  keep  ready 
and  vigilant  and  concentrate  on  building  from  down  up.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  with  great  success. 

Our  Army  is  changing.  I  may  say,  and  it  has  changed  from  an  army  of  the 
old  British  type.  Able  as  it  was,  I  do  not  doubt  its  ability,  but  broadly  speaking, 
not  a  scientific  or  technical  army,  but  an  army  of  brass  hats.  They  were  good 
brass  hats,  no  doubt.  There  they  were.  This  is  a  major  change.  It  is  becoming 
a  modern  Army  now,  in  the  sense  it  is  not  a  dependent  army  on  Whitehall  or 
some  place  purchasing  weapons,  and  that  is  an  important  factor  in  the  growth 
of  a  nation. 

I  am  sorry,  I  have  said  this  really  in  connection  with  President  Ayub  Khan’s 
complaint  that  we  are  making  progress.  Now,  are  we  to  stop  our  progress 
because  by  our  progressing  faster  than  Pakistan  we  become  stronger  and, 
therefore,  a  danger  to  Pakistan?  It  is  a  queer  argument.  President  Ayub  Khan’s 

14.  Kurt  Tank,  German  aircraft  engineer,  Director  of  Engineering  at  HAL,  Bangalore.  See 

SWJN/SS/69/item  360. 
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argument  is  that  we  are  getting  stronger  and,  therefore,  we  are  becoming  a 
menace  not  only  to  Pakistan  but  to  Burma,  to  Sikkim,  to  Nepal  and  Bhutan  and 
every  place  roundabout.  I  hope  that  all  these  countries,  with  whom  we  have 
very  friendly  relations,  are  not  afraid  of  our  strength.  Even  today,  as  it  is,  in 
terms  of  military  or  industrial  strength  we  are  stronger  than  many  of  our 
neighbours.  There  is  no  comparison  between  our  strength  and  the  strength  of 
Sikkim  or  Bhutan  or  even  of  Nepal.  There  is  no  question.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  opposed  to  Nepal  or  Nepal  need  be  afraid  of  us  and  all  that. 
But,  to  a  military  mind  nothing  else  apparently  is  clear  except  this  military 
approach  and  balancing  of  guns  and  aircraft,  etc.  That  is  an  unfortunate  thing. 
Apparently,  Pakistan  is  governed  very  much  by  the  military  mind.  It  does  not 
see  the  larger  consequences  of  things. 

There  is  another  thing.  President  Ayub  Khan  precisely  said  that  he  was 
very  much  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  giving  us  military 
aid,  that  is  to  say,  supplying  us  arms  and  aircraft  free,  a  thing  which  was 
highly  unlikely  because  we  do  not  take  such  things.  It  was  many  years  ago,  I 
forget,  perhaps  in  1954-55  when  once  we  protested,  at  the  time  of  President 
Eisenhower,  against  this  military  aid  being  given  to  Pakistan.  He  was  good 
enough  to  reply  that  we  could  have  it  too.  Well,  I  pointed  out  to  him,  with 
respect,  that  our  policy  was  opposed  to  this  and  while  his  giving  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  was  injurious  to  us  and  added  to  our  burdens,  offering  aid  to  us  did 
not  fit  in  with  our  conceptions  of  dignity  and  anyhow  we  could  not  possibly 
accept  it.  There  is  no  question  of  taking  this  kind  of  aid.  We  are  not  going  to  do 
it  from  any  country. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  purchased  some  aircraft  and 
other  things  from  the  United  States,  generally  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  fifties, 
not  later  so  much,  because  it  so  happens  that  good  supplies  from  the  United 
States  are  far  more  expensive  than  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  France  or 
certainly  the  Soviet  Union.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  buy 
provided  we  get  the  right  thing  from  the  cheapest  market.  Even  there  our 
tendency  now  is  whenever  we  buy  anything  we  think  of  making  it  ourselves. 
So,  we  try  to  come  to  terms  with  that  country  to  build  up  that  factory  and 
produce  it  here  so  that  we  will  be  self-sufficient. 

President  Ayub  Khan  actually  gave  the  figure  that  we  had  bought — I  forget 
the  figure — 400  tanks  from  the  United  States  as  military  aid  and  so  many  other 
things.  It  was  completely  wrong,  without  any  basis.  We  had  bought  some 
tanks  about  eight  years  ago  from  them.  So,  what  he  wants  to  do,  I  do  not  quite 
know,  with  this  approach  of  fear,  apprehension  and  dislike  of  India.  As  far  as  I 
can  judge — nobody  can  look  into  the  distant  future — India  is  not  going  to  be  an 
aggressive  country  in  a  military  sense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  say  that  if 
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we  can  survive — we,  meaning  the  world,  not  India — another  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  possibly  much  less  I  would  say,  then  no  country  can  be  an  aggressive 
country  because  of  these  modern  developments,  hydrogen  bombs,  this,  that 
and  the  other.  You  cannot  be  aggressive  when  it  means  a  complete  suicide. 
Possibly  even  ten  years  is  a  good  enough  limit  for  that,  I  would  say.  If  we 
survive,  if  the  world  survives,  if  it  does,  it  means  it  comes  to  some  understanding, 
some  arrangements,  and  this  cold  war  ends,  disarmament  takes  place  for 
disarmament  is  the  essence  of  this  situation  or  else  we  blow  ourselves  up.  To 
think  in  terms  of  this  old  world  mentality,  continuing  of  power  blocs  and  threats 
and  wars  continuing  now  or  in  the  future,  is  out  of  date  for  any  thinking 
person.  That  is  my  view  of  the  world,  much  more  so  about  India.  It  would  be 
madness  on  the  part  of  India  and  against  our  whole  grain  of  thinking  to  indulge 
in  aggression.  We  have  no  ambitions  in  regard  to  territory  except  to  recover 
what  is  ours,  except  to  gain  one  bit  of  territory  which  is  still  not  ours  and 
which  is  geographic,  that  is,  Goa.  That  certainly  will  complete  our  political 
revolution.  Outside  that  we  have  no  ambitions  anywhere,  we  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  any  country.  We  wish  to  cooperate. 

Mr  Bhupesh  Gupta  made  a  suggestion  that  a  number  of  M.P.s  should  go 
with  me  to  Belgrade.  I  do  not  know  if  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  be  ... 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  M.P.s  of  the  Congress  Party.  I  know  you  would  not  take  me. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  why  he  has  excluded  himself.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  like  Belgrade. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  I  like  Belgrade.  Sometimes  you  do  not  like  me.  I  would 

very  much  like  to  go  with  you. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  But  I  would  point  out  to  him  that  on  the  United  Nations 
Conference,  to  some  extent,  one  has  a  number  of  people,  but  in  this  very 
limited  Conference  we  have  to  take  a  very  limited  number  of  people  who  are 
more  or  less  selected — officially  chosen.  Thirty-one  countries  are  going  to  be 
represented  at  Belgrade — many  of  them  Presidents,  some  Kings  and  many 
Prime  Ministers,  humbler  variety.  And  I  am  sure  to  tax  the  Yugoslav  Government 
somewhat;  to  put  all  these  people  up  and  looking  after  them,  would  be  difficult. 
In  fact  they  have  hinted  at  that.  So  far  as  India  is  concerned,  although  sometimes 
hon.  Members  may  think  that  we  are  extravagant  but  they  will  be  surprised 
when  they  compare  how  we  function  in  other  countries  and  how  other  countries 
function,  how  we  travel,  how  many  people  go  with  us  in  our  delegations  and 
how  other  countries,  many  of  the  Asian  countries  too — I  am  not  talking  about 
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the  U.S.A.  and  England  as  they  are  bigger  countries  but  other  countries — go 
with  specially  chartered  huge  liners,  full  of  people,  crowds  of  them,  and  crowds 
of  not  people  doing  the  work  of  the  Conference  but  retainers  and  people  looking 
after  each  other  and  all  that.  It  is  an  extraordinary  situation.  In  fact  when  we 
go  to  some  place,  that  leads  to  some  comment  in  the  local  press  too,  not  very 
creditable  to  the  other  Government  in  the  sense  that  they  pointed  out  this:  "The 
Prime  Minister  of  India  comes  simply.  Why  do  we  have  such  pomp  and 
circumstance  when  we  move?”  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  it.  It  is  against  our 
grain  to  do  it  in  that  way  and  we  cannot  afford  these  things. 

I  think  Mr  D.P.  Singh  of  the  Praja  Socialist  Party  said  something  about 
Nepal,  made  some  self-contradictory  remarks  and  he  said  that  we  should  help 
Nepal  but  we  should  not  help  the  present  order.  How  we  are  to  distinguish  this, 
I  do  not  know.  Did  you  not  say? 

D.P.  Singh:  I  did  not  say  that  we  should  not  help  the  present  order.  I  said 

that  we  should  help  the  present  order  also. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  All  right.  I  am  sorry  that  I  misunderstood  what  he  said.  I 
would  even  give  you  the  facts  that  we  are  helping  Nepal  quite  considerably  and 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  Nepal  has  not  affected  our  help  in  the 
slightest.  I  speak  from  memory  but  I  think  we  have  helped  them  to  the  tune  of 
Rs  1 3  crores  and  in  the  next  five  years,  a  much  bigger  sum  it  will  be.  I  have  got 
the  figures  but  I  need  not  trouble  the  House  with  them  and  we  intend  to  continue 
doing  that.  Naturally,  we  have  certain  views  about  systems  of  Government  and 
structures  of  society  but  we  do  not  push  them  on  others. 

Pandit  Kunzru  spoke  with  great  warmth  about  the  visit  of  our  Secretary- 
General15  to  Peking.  I  confess  that  I  have  been  wholly  unable  to  understand 
this  viewpoint.  It  is  one  thing  to  agree  or  disagree  but  my  misfortune  is  that  I 
just  cannot  understand  it  at  all  how  the  things  we  did  could,  from  any  point  of 
view,  I  say,  be  disapproved  of  or  considered  wrong.  It  was,  I  think,  the  right 
thing  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  do  it  a  hundred  times.  I  do  not 
understand  how  a  thing  which  is  the  normal  thing  should  be  considered  a 
national  humiliation.  Really  we  think  on  different  lines.  I  regret  it  is  my  misfortune 
that  I  should  do  so.  Again  I  think  Mr  Jaswant  Singh16  also  expressed  strong 
disapproval.  It  is  said  that  our  Ambassador17  should  have  conveyed  our 
messages.  This  is  something  which  shows,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect,  a 

15.  R.K.  Nehru,  Secretary-General,  MEA. 

16.  Independent. 

17.  G.  Parthasarathi. 
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complete  lack  of  understanding  of  how  countries  function,  how  diplomats 
function,  how  Ambassadors  function,  how  Special  Envoys  function.  Of  course, 
the  Ambassador  has  been  there  and  he  has  been  one  of  our  best  Ambassadors. 
He  has  done  very  good  work  and  if  the  Secretary-General  went,  he  also  went. 
He  was  there  with  the  Secretary-General  all  the  time.  He  went  with  him.  Mr 
Jaswant  Singh  has  got  some  sources  of  information  which  are  not  very  correct. 

Jaswant  Singh:  I  saw  only  in  the  papers.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  they 
were  correct  or  not. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  be,  that  shows  how  wrong  the  papers  are.  If  that  is  so, 
I  do  not  know  which  paper  it  was. 

Jaswant  Singh:  The  Current. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon.  Member  derives  his  information  and 
education  from  such  papers.  That  is  all  I  can  say  but  he  said  that  the  Secretary- 
General  had  been  advised  by  the  China  Division  of  our  Ministry  not  to  go  there. 
Now  that  is  of  course  a  very  odd  statement.  The  China  Division  is  in  charge  of 
a  Deputy  Secretary  and  I  have  no  idea  of  what  private  conversation  he  might 
have  had  with  the  Deputy  Secretary  but  it  is  quite  extraordinary  to  imagine  that 
the  Deputy  Secretary  is  going  to  advise  the  Secretary-General  in  regard  to 
such  matters.  Of  course,  the  question  arose,  as  the  House  knows,  like  this. 
There  was  no  question  of  the  Secretary-General  going  to  China  or  anywhere. 
He  was  to  go  to  Mongolia.  The  question  arose,  how  was  he  to  go  to  Mongolia. 
The  normal  route  was  via  Peking  but  we  found  that  by  trying  to  go  via  Peking, 
although  it  was  a  shorter  route  and  less  expensive  route  too,  he  had  to  change 
several  times  and  it  took  a  little  longer.  So  we  decided  that  he  should  go  via 
Moscow.  It  was  simpler.  As  it  happened,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  simple  because 
of  the  weather.  He  was  held  up  in  all  manner  of  places.  We  decided  that  he 
should  go  that  way  and  come  back  by  the  shorter  route,  via  Peking.  He  was 
forced  to  stop  at  Peking  at  least  for  a  day  or  perhaps  two  days.  There  was  no 
connecting  aircraft.  Then  it  obviously  followed  that  if  he  was  spending  a  day 
or  two  at  Peking,  is  he  to  call  on  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister18 
because,  remember,  he  had  been  an  Ambassador  there  for  three  years  and 
knew  them  very  well.  It  is  obvious  that  he  should  call  on  them  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy.  It  is  wrong  to  say  or  imagine,  because  I  used  the  word  “courtesy” 
previously,  that  he  went  all  the  way  to  Peking  to  call  on  them  as  a  matter  of 

1 8.  Chou  En-lai  and  Chen  Yi,  respectively. 
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courtesy;  but  he  had  to  go  through  Peking  and  it  inevitably  followed  that  he 
should  call  on  them  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  If  he  called  on  them,  it  was  natural 
and  right  for  him  to  talk  to  them,  not  merely  about  the  weather  but  about  other 
matters  like  our  conflicts  on  our  borders.  Talking  to  them  did  not  mean  that  he 
was  offering  anything  to  them  or  that  he  was  showing  any  weakness.  It  was  a 
sign  of  weakness  to  run  away  from  a  subject  and  be  afraid  to  talk  about  it.  That 
is  what  might  be  called  pardahnashin  politics.  We  cannot  carry  on  in  this  way, 
afraid  of  being  seen  lest  our  virtue  might  be  assailed.  Surely  our  virtue  should 
be  made  of  stronger  stuff  than  this  terrible  fear  of  violation.  So  he  had  to  take 
this  step.  It  follows  step  by  step.  I  would  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  it  was 
his  business  to  talk  about  these  matters.  Diplomacy  does  not  consist  of 
Ambassadors  going  up  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  other  country  and 
delivering  ultimatums  or  reading  out:  “This  is  what  our  Government  says.”  If 
that  is  diplomacy,  it  does  not  require  any  high  class  man  to  do  it.  Any  third-rate 
man  can  read  out  a  message.  Diplomacy  consists  of  many  things,  among  them 
being,  trying  to  get  at  the  back  of  the  mind  of  the  other  party,  influencing  the 
back  of  the  mind  of  the  other  Government  and  you  can  never  do  it  by  threats 
or  ultimatums  as  I  said  in  another  connection.  No  country,  not  even  the  smallest 
country,  is  moved  by  threats  nowadays,  unless  it  is  so  weak  that  it  surrenders. 
Then  it  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  always  a  friendly  approach  and  a  cooperative 
approach  even  though  you  may  thoroughly  disagree,  even  though  the  two 
cases  may  be  entirely  opposed  to  each  other.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done.  It  is 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Today  take  even  the  two  countries  like  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  entirely  opposed  to  each  other — cold  war  and  all  that — 
yet  their  representatives  go  in  addition  to  the  Ambassador,  apart  from  the 
Ambassador  and  they  are  constantly  going.  Mr  Stevenson19  may  go  and  have 
talks.  The  Vice-President  went  and  others  go  not  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  I  am 
sorry,  I  said  the  Vice-President.  1  do  not  think  he  went.  I  got  mixed  up.  The 
previous  Vice-President  went.  But  even  lately  very  eminent  people  are  constantly 
going  to  and  fro,  in  spite  of  this  almost  pro- war  atmosphere.  That  is  the  way 
nations  stick  to  whatever  they  consider  as  important  and  vital  to  their  interest. 
They  do  not  give  in.  They  do  not  surrender.  They  always  explore  the  other 
government’ s  mind,  etc.  to  see  what  the  other  party  might  be  thinking,  or  what 
he  might  intend  doing  or  not  intend  doing,  all  that  kind  of  thing.  This  is  the  very 
texture  of  diplomacy  and  the  relationship  of  one  country  with  another.  To 
imagine  that  in  our  relations  with  other  countries  we  should  always  bluster  and 
shout  and  issue  threats,  that  is  not  good  breeding  in  normal  society,  much  less 
in  international  society.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  last  twenty,  thirty  years, 

1 9.  Nehru  is  probably  referring  to  Adlai  Stevenson,  US  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
January  1961  -  July  1965. 
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especially  ever  since  the  coming  of  Mr  Mussolini  and  later  Mr  Hitler,  this  attitude 
of  bluster  has  come  into  world  politics  much  more  than  previously.  Now,  of 
course,  many  countries  indulge  in  it.  But  I  do  think,  apart  from  its  innate  futility, 
it  is  harmful  and  for  any  two  great  countries  like  India  and  China,  however 
much  opposed  they  might  be,  for  them  either  to  indulge  in  bluster  at  each  other 
or  remain  silent  and,  shall  I  say,  be  reluctant  even  to  look  at  each  other,  that 
would  lead  you  nowhere. 

Of  course,  we  feel  in  this  matter  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  But  as  I 
said  previously  last  year  in  the  other  House,  or  may  be  here,  this  matter,  this 
border  conflict  of  China  taking  possession  of  our  territory,  important  as  it  is, 
this  question  of  territory,  has  something  behind  it  that  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
that  is,  the  future  relations,  contacts,  enmities,  hostilities,  call  i+  what  you  like, 
of  two  of  the  biggest  countries  in  Asia.  It  may  govern  the  future  of  both  these 
countries  of  Asia.  For  some  reason  or  the  other  they  are  now  in  terms  of  a 
measure  of  hostility.  The  facts  are  such  and  we  cannot  give  in  or  surrender  in 
any  way  and  I  think  it  is  quite  essential  that  this  should  be  made  clear  to  China 
and  to  others.  But  we  should  always  look  upon  this  not  as  a  present  evil  but  as 
a  continuing  evil,  a  continuing  conflict  which  might  govern  generations,  because 
as  far  as  I  can  see — I  want  to  be  quite  frank  to  the  House — whatever  the 
results  of  this  immediate  issue  might  be,  there  are  basic  issues  which  will 
always  create  tension — by  always  I  mean  in  the  foreseeable  future — between 
India  and  China,  and  we  have  to  prepare  for  it,  prepare  a  great  deal  for  meeting 
that  situation,  meanwhile  hold  that  situation  and  hold  it  the  way  we  can. 

One  or  two  more  things,  Sir,  and  I  shall  finish.  Mr  Jaswant  Singh  said  that 
Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s20  coming  away  from  the  Congo  is  humiliating  to  India. 
That,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  the  view  of  any  person  or  any  country  in  the  wide 
world,  except  of  Mr  Jaswant  Singh. 

Jaswant  Singh:  There  are  many  with  me  in  that  view,  I  am  afraid.  Sir. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Many  people? 

An  Hon.  Member:  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Current. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  don't  know  if  the  hon.  Member  got  it  from  the  Current. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  whatever  has  been  done  on  behalf  of  India, 
Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  was  not  there  as  India’s  representative.  He  was  an  Indian 
lent  to  the  United  Nations  and  he  represented  the  United  Nations  and  carried 

20.  He  was  the  UN  Secretary-General’s  Special  Representative  in  Congo;  thereafter  the  High 

Commissioner  of  India  to  Pakistan. 
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out  the  wishes  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Secretary-General.  He  was  not 
carrying  out  our  policy.  But  naturally,  being  an  able  man,  his  influence  on  those 
policies  were  to  some  extent  felt.  He  could  not  lay  down  those  policies.  However, 
I  am  not  discussing  the  Congo  here.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  so  far  as  Shri 
Rajeshwar  Dayal  is  concerned,  he  left  his  mark  wherever  he  worked,  as  a  very 
able  person  and  he  is  respected  in  the  U.N.  and  in  the  Congo  in  spite  of  many 
people  criticising  him  when  he  was  there,  and  he  came  away  with  great  dignity 
and  there  was  no  question  of  any  humiliation  of  anybody.  It  was  on  his  own 
desire  that  he  came  away  ultimately. 

Gopikrishna  Vijaivargiya:21  The  fact  that  other  powers  withdrew  their  men 

there  goes  to  the  credit  of  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  that  is  different.  Shri  Rajeshwar  Dayal  was  representing 
the  Secretary-General  and  the  United  Nations.  The  other  people  the  hon.  Member 
refers  to  were  Consuls  or  Consul-Generals  of  other  countries  like  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  U.S.A.  Now,  it  is  well  known  and  no  secret  that  the  Consul- 
Generals  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  U.S.A.  did  not  approve  of  Shri 
Rajeshwar  DayaTs  activities  there  and  constantly  came  in  his  way,  in  fact  in 
the  way  of  the  United  Nations  there.  It  is  most  deplorable  that  two  great  countries 
should  come  in  the  way  of  the  representative  of  the  United  Nations  there.  And 
ultimately,  I  suppose,  this  fact  was  realised  by  the  countries  concerned  and 
they  withdrew  them.  As  it  happens,  both  these  gentlemen  were  fairly  well 
known  to  us  in  India.  One  of  them  used  to  be  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  we 
know  him  very  well  and  had  no  high  opinion  of  him.  The  other  person  also  was 
here  in  various  capacities  and  did  not  create  a  very  great  impression  here.  They 
were  withdrawn  by  their  own  countries. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  want  to  refer  to.  I  referred  to  Africa  yesterday, 
to  Angola,  etc.  This  morning  I  got  a  telegram  from  a  well  known  leader  in 
Central  Africa  and  the  Central  African  Federation  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  Mr 
Kaunda.22  He  is  among  that  group,  the  youngish  group  of  eminent  leaders  that 
Africa  is  throwing  up,  like  Mr  Nyerere,23  who  is  a  very  fine  man,  fine  because 
he  gives  a  restrained  but  powerful  lead  to  Tanganyika.  Mr  Kaunda  is  the  national 
President  of  what  is  called  the  United  National  Independence  Party  of  Northern 
Rhodesia.  I  am  reading  this  telegram.  Naturally  I  cannot  vouch  exactly  for 

2 1 .  Congress. 

22.  Kenneth  Kaunda  (b.  1924);  chairman  of  the  United  National  Independence  Party  of 

Northern  Rhodesia;  first  President  of  Zambia,  1964-91. 

23.  Julius  Nyerere  (1922-1999);  first  Prime  Minister  of  Tanganyika.  1961,  and  its  President, 

1962-64;  President  of  Tanzania,  1964-85. 
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what  is  stated  in  it.  It  says: 

“Killing  of  Africans  and  total  uprooting  of  villages  in  Northern  Luapula 
Province  of  Northern  Rhodesia  by  so-called  security  forces  continues. 
Implore  you  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity  intervene  by  raising  this 
matter  at  U.N.  Emergency  session  discussing  Bizerta  and  also  directly 
with  Mr  Macmillan.”24 

With  regard  to  Northern  Rhodesia,  the  House  perhaps  knows  that  there 
has  been  a  great  tug-of-war  going  on  about  the  constitutional  reforms  there. 

At  one  time  it  appeared  that  these  reforms  would  go  fairly  far  but  then 
ultimately  what  was  produced  was  not  considered  good  enough  by  the  African 
leaders,  among  them  Mr  Kaunda,  and  there  has  been  trouble  since  then.  I  am 
told  there  was  trouble  and  there  was  some  arson  and  violence.  Mr  Kaunda,  I 
might  mention,  is,  according  to  his  speeches  and  statements,  always  laying 
stress  on  a  non-violent  campaign.  So,  when  this  took  place,  this  arson,  etc.  in 
some  place,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Government  there,  to  go  there  to 
dissuade  them  from  adopting  violent  methods  but  the  Government  did  not  take 
advantage  of  this  and  instead  sent  large  number  of  troops,  flew  them  in,  who 
are  adopting  very  repressive  measures. 

I  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  points  raised.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
others  but  I  think  I  have  taken  enough  time  of  the  House  taking  advantage  of 
the  generosity  of  the  hon.  Members  and  their  indulgence. 

May  I  say,  Sir,  out  of  all  these  amendments,  I  would  advise  this  House  to 
accept  Mr  Samuel’s  amendment?25 


271 .  To  MEA  Officials:  Talk  with  J.K.  Galbraith26 

The  American  Ambassador  came  to  see  me  this  evening  and  spoke  to  me  about 
various  matters. 

(1 )  He  referred  first  to  what  I  had  said  recently  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  about 
Berlin  and  the  access  to  it.27  He  said  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  distress 
in  the  United  States  over  my  reported  statement.  He  would  like,  if  possible,  to 
clear  any  misunderstanding  before  it  spread  too  far.  From  what  he  told  me,  I 

24.  Harold  Macmillan,  the  British  Prime  Minister. 

25.  The  amendment  by  M.H.  Samuel,  Congress,  said  :  “That  at  the  end  of  the  motion,  the 
following  be  added,  namely:-  ‘and  having  considered  the  same,  this  House  approves  of 
the  said  policy’.” 

26.  Note,  25  August  1961,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  Secretary-General,  M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Y.D.  Gundevia,  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  respectively  at  the  MEA. 

27.  See  items  269-270. 
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was  surprised  to  learn  that  what  I  had  said  the  other  day  had  been  either  wrongly 
reported  or  wholly  misunderstood.  As  understood  in  America,  it  was  that  I  had 
said  that  the  access  of  Western  Germany  to  Berlin,  that  is,  West  Berlin,  was  a 
“concession”  and  not  a  right.  He  said  that  such  an  impression  would  make  the 
Soviet  Government  much  more  rigid. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  made  it  repeatedly  clear  that  the  fullest  access  to  West 
Berlin  should  continue  from  West  Germany  and  Western  countries  and  that 
this  should  be  assured  and  guaranteed,  whatever  other  changes  might  take 
place.  I  had  said  this  on  at  least  two  or  three  occasions  recently  in  Parliament 
and  in  fact  Mr  Khrushchev  himself  had  stated  as  much  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  When  I  was  dealing  with  Berlin  on  the  last  occasion  in  the  Rajya 
Sabha,  I  was  answering  a  question  about  the  access  from  East  Berlin  to  West 
Berlin,  tn  answer  to  this,  I  had  quoted  some  previous  agreements,  protocols, 
etc.  and  then  said  that  this  was  more  of  a  concession  than  a  legal  right,  as  far 
as  I  could  see.  Thus,  what  I  had  said  then  had  no  reference  to  the  major 
question  of  access  to  West  Berlin  from  West  Germany  etc. 

The  Ambassador  asked  me  if  he  could  make  this  clear.  I  agreed  to  his 
doing  so.  I  added  that  I  might  say  something  about  this  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  on 
Monday  next  although  I  was  speaking  on  another  subject.28 

The  Ambassador  said  that  although  Khrushchev  had  given  this  kind  of 
assurance,  the  fact  that  he  would  hand  over  everything  to  the  East  Germany 
Government  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  East  German  Government  to 
deny  access  to  West  Berlin.  I  said  that  this  could  be  clarified  and  definite 
guarantees  taken. 

(2)  He  then  referred  to  Laos  and  to  the  anxiety  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
have  a  real  neutral  state  and  not  a  state  to  facilitate  power  being  taken  by  the 
Pathet  Lao  completely.  If  neutrality  fails  in  Laos,  the  new  American  belief  in 
neutrality  would  founder.  India  had  occasionally  taken  up  an  attitude  at  the 
conference  in  Geneva  which  had  surprised  them.  He  gave  an  instance,  that  the 
U.S.  representative  and  the  Soviet  people  had  come  to  some  agreement  about 
the  return  of  war  prisoners  and  one  or  two  other  matters.  Oddly  enough  it  was 
the  Indian  representative  who  took  exception  to  this.  I  know  nothing  about 
this.  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  this 
particular  instance,  but  he  mentioned  it  because  he  felt  that  this  approach  might 
come  in  the  way  of  agreements.  He  added,  however,  that  the  outlook  at  the 
conference  in  Geneva  was  somewhat  brighter  now. 

(3)  He  next  spoke  about  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests.  He  said  that  the 

28.  See  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  on  28  August,  in  item  2.  See  also 

Nehru's  instructions  on  this  subject  to  M.J.  Desai,  item  325. 
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American  Government  and  more  especially  the  President  had  been  and  still 
were  very  anxious  to  get  an  agreement  on  this  issue.  In  fact,  they  had  come 
very  near  the  agreement,  but  then  it  appeared  that  Russia  went  back  and  now 
was  not  particularly  interested  in  such  an  agreement. 

I  told  the  Ambassador  that  I  myself  had  noticed  that  Russia  had  apparently 
gone  back  in  regard  to  this  nuclear  test  ban  question  and  had  now  tied  it  up 
with  the  larger  question  of  complete  disarmament.  So  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
we  were  anxious  to  have  these  nuclear  tests  banned. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  the  U.S.  Government  was  facing  increasing 
difficulties  in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  the  moratorium  on  tests  without  an 
agreement.  It  was  felt  in  the  U.S.  that  the  United  States  were  an  open  country 
and  nothing  could  be  really  hidden,  and  no  test  took  place  without  publicity.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  was  quite  possible  for  secret  tests  to  take 
place.  Therefore,  it  was  widely  felt  by  almost  everybody  in  the  U.S.  that  an 
extension  of  this  moratorium  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  U.S.  and  work 
in  favour  of  the  U.S.S.R.  unless  some  agreement  about  inspection  etc.  took 
place.  There  was  great  pressure  from  various  quarters  in  the  United  States  on 
the  President  and  Government  to  renew  these  tests.  President  Kennedy  did  not 
want  to  do  so,  but  he  had  no  valid  answer  so  long  as  there  was  no  agreement 
with  the  other  countries  concerned. 

The  Ambassador  then  asked  me  about  my  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
November.  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  spend  much  time 
there.  I  would  however  like  to  go,  if  possible,  to  Mexico  for  two  or  three  days. 
In  the  U.S.  I  might  spend  three  days  in  Washington,  two  in  New  York  and 
possibly  two  or  three  elsewhere,  that  is,  seven  or  eight  days;  including  Mexico, 
it  would  mean  about  ten  or  eleven  days.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  thinking  of  going 
to  San  Francisco.  I  said,  that  was  possible;  I  had  been  invited  there;  as  also  to 
Los  Angeles.  He  said  that  San  Francisco  was  far  more  important  for  me  to  visit 
than  Los  Angeles.  It  has  an  intellectual  atmosphere  which  to  some  extent  affects 
public  opinion  in  the  State. 

The  Ambassador  liked  the  idea  of  my  going  to  Mexico.  He  said  it  was  a 
very  attractive  country,  full  of  intellectual  ferment  and  the  most  extraordinary 
contradictions.  Attached  in  theory  to  Marxism,  it  was  a  flourishing  and 
developing  capitalism.29 


29.  See  also  Nehru's  account  of  his  talk  with  the  British  High  Commissioner,  item  272. 
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272.  To  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Desai:  Talk  with 
Paul  Gore-Booth30 

The  UK  High  Commissioner  came  to  see  me  today  and  gave  me  a  message 
from  Mr  Duncan  Sandys31  which  I  am  sending  you.32 1  suppose  that  since  he 
gave  it  to  me  personally  and  I  talked  about  it  to  him,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
acknowledge  it  formally.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  send  a  brief 
acknowledgment  with  thanks  which  should  be  conveyed  to  Mr  Duncan  Sandys. 

2.  He  talked  to  me  about  various  matters — the  German  and  Berlin  issues, 
the  Belgrade  Conference  and  what  it  is  likely  to  do,  disarmament,  rather  briefly, 
colonialism  and  how  the  future  is  likely  to  shape  itself. 

3.  About  the  last  named  point,  I  said  that  a  legal  approach  with  legal 
interpretations  is  not  likely  to  help  much.  It  is  essentially  a  human  and  wider 
approach  that  is  necessary.  It  seemed  to  me  that  unless  we  could  get  over  the 
cold  war  approach,  no  good  will  come.  If  we  take  a  period  of  a  few  years 
ahead,  there  are  only  two  possibilities.  One  was  negotiations  to  get  over  the 
present  difficulties  and  try  to  face  the  other  problems  also.  If  a  fairly  substantial 
step  is  taken  in  the  near  future,  I  felt  that  the  situation  would  change,  and  other 
steps  should  follow.  In  fact,  disarmament  seemed  to  me  the  crucial  issue  from 
which  other  things  would  follow.  If  this  was  not  faced  adequately  in  the  near 
future,  there  was  grave  danger  of  a  conflict  on  a  big  scale.  The  choice  was  this 
way  or  that  way,  and  that  also  in  the  fairly  near  future.  It  was  hardly  likely  that 
the  present  state  of  crisis  could  carry  on  for  years  without  either  worsening  or 
improving  considerably. 

4.  I  repeated  that  I  was  convinced  that  Mr  Khrushchev  did  not  want 
war;  neither  did  the  Western  Powers.  And  yet,  without  wanting  it,  they  might 
be  driven  into  it. 

5.  There  was  some  talk  about  the  basic  aim  of  spreading  Communism.  I 
replied  that  I  did  not  think  Khrushchev  wanted  to  do  so  in  the  sense  of  carrying 
on  subversive  activities  in  other  countries.  But  where  a  country  was  hostile, 
these  subversive  activities  might  be  carried  on,  such  as  in  Iran,  to  which  the 
High  Commissioner  had  referred.  The  Chinese  attitude,  however,  was  more 
aggressive  in  this  respect. 

6.  As  regards  the  Berlin  issue,  the  High  Commissioner  said  that  although 
Mr  Khrushchev  had  said  that  access  to  West  Berlin  from  Western  Germany 
etc.  would  be  maintained,  he  had  watered  down  this  statement  by  saying  that 

30.  Note,  27  August  1961,  to  the  Secretary-General  and  Foreign  Secretary  respectively  at  the 

MEA. 

3 1 .  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  UK. 

32.  See  appendix  10. 
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this  would  be  the  business  of  the  East  German  Government  later.  I  agreed  that 
this  matter  has  to  be  cleared  up  and  a  guarantee  given  about  this  access  to  West 
Berlin  from  West  Germany,  whatever  else  might  happen. 

7.  About  colonialism,  the  High  Commissioner  hoped  that  India  would 
take  up  an  attitude  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  in  keeping  with  what  we  had 
said,  that  is,  without  fixing  firm  dates  which  are  embarrassing  and  create 
difficulties.  I  said  that  probably  the  main  issue  about  colonialism  would  relate 
to  Angola.  The  High  Commissioner  said  that  he  knew  our  strong  feelings  in  this 
matter  and  had  conveyed  them  to  the  U.K.  Government. 

8.  In  regard  to  disarmament,  he  hoped  that  the  Commonwealth  decisions 
on  this  subject  as  contained  in  the  memorandum  issued  by  the  Commonwealth 
Conference  might  be  referred  to  by  us  at  Belgrade.  I  said  that  I  would  have  that 
with  us  there.  We  might  therefore  take  this  Commonwealth  paper  with  us  to 
Belgrade. 

9.  I  referred  to  the  basic  fear  in  Eastern  Europe  of  a  re-armed  Germany 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  recognising  the  Oder-Neisse  border. 

273.  On  Talk  with  J.K.  Galbraith33 

[Note  by  M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  begins:] 

When  US  Ambassador  saw  me  on  Saturday,  26th,  he  talked  about  Germany 
and  Berlin  and  the  clarification  Prime  Minister  had  given  to  him  the  previous 
evening34  and  apologised  for  giving  this  out  to  the  press.  He  said,  however,  that 
Prime  Minister  had  permitted  him  to  do  so  and  that  he  gave  out  the  clarification 
to  the  press  in  order  to  contain  the  rightist  elements  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  press  barons  who  will  otherwise  work  up  unnecessary 
propaganda  against  India.  I  told  him  that  the  confusion  had  been  caused  by 
interruptions  in  the  debate  towards  the  end.  He  said  that  he  perfectly  understood 
the  difficulties  of  parliamentary  life  and  the  way  in  which  things  get  twisted  in 
a  debate  of  this  sort. 

2.  The  Ambassador  then  referred  to  various  other  points  on  the  lines  he 
had  talked  to  PM,  namely,  Laos  and  PM's  programme  in  the  States.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  San  Francisco  and  mentioned  that  Los  Angeles  press 
particularly  was  the  most  conservative  press  in  the  United  States.  San  Francisco 
on  the  other  hand  had  a  liberal  group  of  intellectuals  and  the  press  was  also 

33.  Noting  by  M.J.  Desai  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  28  August  1961.  MEA,  File  No.  52(13)- 
AMS/61  (Part  I),  pp.  7-8/n. 

34.  For  Nehru's  talk  with  J.K.  Galbraith  on  25  August,  see  item  271. 
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liberal. 

3.  As  regards  the  Laos  discussions  in  Geneva,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
want  to  complain  against  any  individual  Civil  Servant  but  his  people  were  rather 
worried  at  India  supporting  the  Chinese  attitude  in  a  matter  where  USA  and 
USSR  had  come  together.  He  said  that  the  Conference  was  now  reaching  a 
period  of  action  and  his  people  will  be  grateful  for  India’s  support  in  getting  the 
functions  of  the  Commission3"  so  defined  as  to  make  sure  that  neither  the  right 
nor  the  left  in  Laos  could  take  over  the  country  under  the  guise  of  neutrality. 
The  Ambassador  developed  his  usual  thesis  about  confidence  in  neutrality  being 
shaken  if  neutrality  in  Laos  led  to  "‘take  over”  by  either  of  the  extremist  elements. 

4.  I  have  not  seen  any  detailed  proceedings  or  reports  of  the  Conference. 
I  will  be  grateful  if  CS36  will  look  into  this  matter  as  the  Ambassador  seemed  to 
be  really  concerned.  As  I  mentioned  to  CS,  the  US  strategy  at  Geneva  seems  to 
be  to  get  the  Conference  to  commit  itself  to  certain  tasks  and  functions  for  the 
Commission  and  certain  powers  for  the  Commission  before  pressing  the  right 
wing  in  Laos  to  agree  to  a  coalition  government  under  Souvana  Phouma  in 
Laos.  We  have  all  along  taken  the  logical  stand  that  the  coalition  government 
must  come  first  and  the  functions  and  the  powers  of  the  Commission  can  only 
be  defined  with  reference  to  and  with  the  agreement  of  the  neutral  government. 
This  logical  position  is  all  right  but  if  USSR  on  the  one  hand  and  USA  and  UK 
on  the  other  are  prepared  to  come  together  on  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Commission,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  come  in  the  way  of  their  coming 
together  and  support  the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  who  always  take  an 
extremist  line  at  Geneva. 

5.  Another  point  on  which  the  US  Ambassador  was  very  keen  was  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  talked  to  PM  on  this  subject 
but  he  was  anxious  that  the  Conference  in  Yugoslavia  should  take  up  this  matter 
and  press  for  the  conclusion  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  negotiations  for  which 
have  gone  on  since  31st  October  1958.  I  feel  there  is  a  lot  of  justification  for 
the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  United  States  in  this  matter.  It  will  be  a  definite  gain 
if  the  Conference  at  Belgrade  appeals  to  the  Powers  concerned  to  expedite  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty.  Russians  will  not  like  it  but  it  is  obvious  that  they 
have  changed  their  mind  only  in  the  last  few  months.  All  parties  concerned  had 
come  very  near  an  agreement  last  autumn.  The  climate  changed  only  since 


35.  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos. 

36.  Y.D.  Gundevia,  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA. 
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then.  The  conclusion  of  a  test  ban  treaty  will  also  open  up  possibilities  for 
purposeful  discussions  on  the  question  of  total  disarmament. 


M.J.  Desai 
28.8.1961 

[Note  by  M.J.  Desai  ends] 

[Note  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  begins:] 

I  agree  with  what  you  have  said  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  your  note. 

2.  Paragraph  4.  I  do  not  understand  at  all  why  we  should  come  in  the 
way  when  the  USSR  and  the  USA  agree  about  something  concerning  Laos.  We 
need  not  be  more  royalist  than  the  King. 

3.  Paragraph  5. 1  agree  that  this  sudden  demoting  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
talks  and  making  them  dependent  on  universal  disarmament  is  not  at  all  desirable. 
It  is  wholly  impracticable  and  indicates  a  lack  of  interest  in  nuclear  test  bans. 

4.  About  my  programme  in  the  US,  I  had  told  the  Ambassador  that  I 
would  spend  three  days  in  Washington,  as  fixed,  two  days  in  New  York  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  days  at  the  most  in  some  other  part  of  the  US.  After  that 
I  would  like  to  go  to  Mexico  for  two  or  three  days.  This  is  the  utmost  time  I 
can  afford  to  be  away. 

5.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  where  I  should  go  for  these  extra  two 
days  in  the  US.  I  mentioned  Los  Angeles,  which  had  invited  me.  The 
Ambassador,  however,  was  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  I  should  go  to  San 
Francisco  and  not  to  Los  Angeles.  I  think  that  provisionally  we  might  accept 
his  advice  and  our  Ambassador  in  Washington37  should  be  so  informed. 

J.  Nehru 
28.8.61 

[Note  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  ends] 


37.  M.C.Chagla. 
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274.  From  George  F.  Kerman  to  the  US  Department  of 
State38 

505.  Mates39  asked  me  to  call  on  him  this  morning  and  handed  me  aide-memoire, 
abbreviated  text  of  which  follows  in  my  next  message.1  His  oral  remarks 
accorded  closely  with  tenor  of  aide-memoire.  They  had  been  particularly  stung, 
I  gather,  by  (1)  our  reference  to  their  degree  of  unalignment  as  representing  a 
judgment  they  felt  US  not  entitled  to  make,  (2)  our  reference  to  the  role  of  Yugo 
at  conference,  and  (3)  what  they  felt  was  a  lack  of  balance  in  our  interpretation 
of  their  foreign  policy.  Our  language,  he  indicated,  had  been  offensive  to  them 
in  some  respects.  They  had  been  mindful  of  our  status  as  a  world  power  as 
related  to  their  own  size,  and  had  not  been  able  to  escape  impression  that  we 
had  endeavored  to  put  pressure  on  them.  They  could,  he  said,  have  made  an 
issue  of  the  language  and  held  us  to  account  for  it,  but  they  had  decided  against 
undertaking  any  polemic  over  language  itself,  and  had  therefore  decided  to 
reply  as  they  did. 

I  said  our  government  had  had  no  intention  of  using  offensive  language  or 
of  putting  pressure  on  them,  and  if  anything  in  the  aide-memoire  had  given 
them  that  impression,  it  was  not  intentional  on  our  part.  He  said  they  resented 
particularly  our  attempt  to  define  what  constituted  their  unalignment  and 
independence.  Since  “independence''  was  a  word  I  had  taken  liberty  of  excising 
from  Department’s  original  draft,  I  pointed  out  this  had  not  appeared  in  aide- 
memoire.  He  said  in  their  view  unalignment  and  independence  were  identical.  I 
explained  this  was  not  our  view  at  all,  that  we  had  no  suspicion  Yugo  policy 
was  being  dictated  by  outsiders;  but  that  we  could  easily  picture  an  independent 
nation  ranging  itself  alongside  one  of  the  great  powers  in  its  foreign  policy 
positions  to  a  point  where  it  could  lose  plausible  claim  to  unalignment. 

At  close  of  our  talk,  I  emphasized  to  him  that  while  we  concerned  full  right 
of  Yugo  Government  to  determine  its  own  positions,  the  positions  it  had  recently 
taken  on  some  of  great  world  issues  differed  very  seriously  from  our  own,  and 


38.  Telegram  from  the  US  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  Belgrade,  1 8  September  1 96 1 ,  7  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations  Of  The  United  States  1961-1963  Volume  XVI,  Eastern  Europe,  Document 
98.  The  source,  as  published  in  the  FRUS,  is:  “Source:  Department  of  State,  Central 
Files,  396.1  -  BE/9  -  1861.  Confidential;  Priority.” 

The  document  and  an  endnote  appearing  in  the  document  have  been  reproduced  in 
their  original  forni.  A  SWJN  footnote  has  been  provided  in  the  text;  it  follows  the  usual 
format. 

39.  Leo  Mates,  Yugoslav  diplomat  and  Secretary-General  of  the  non-aligned  conference, 
Belgrade. 
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this  was  a  circumstance  we  could  not  fail  to  take  into  account  in  connection 
with  problems  of  Yugo- American  relations. 

My  impression  is  that  formal  exchange  should  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  If 
opportunities  arise  for  informal  talks  with  senior  Yugo  officials  either  here,  in 
Washington,  or  in  New  York,  I  think  we  should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  to  them 
frankly  and  in  detail  our  reasons  for  concern  over  positions  Tito  has  taken. 

I  have  been  interested  to  learn,  incidentally,  that  on  eve  of  Belgrade 
conference,  Tito  gave  Nehru  same  impression  he  had  given  us  of  intention  to 
take  moderate  stance  and  Indians  themselves  were  surprised  by  subsequent 
change  in  Yugo  line.  We  are  continuing  our  study  of  possible  reasons  for  this 
change,  and  I  hope  to  send  more  on  this  in  some  days. 


Kennan 

Endnote  (1)  in  the  FRUS  document:  “Telegram  506  from  Belgrade,  September 
1 8.  (Ibid.)  The  aide-memoire  was  delivered  in  response  to  a  U.S.  aide-memoire, 
provided  to  Mates  on  September  15,  that  outlined  U.S.  concerns  with  Yugoslav 
actions  at  the  Belgrade  Conference.  The  Department  of  State  transmitted  the 
outline  of  this  aide-memoire  to  the  Embassy  in  telegram  323,  September  13; 
see  footnote  4,  Document  96.” 


275.  In  Delhi:  In  Honour  of  Alexander  Zawadzki40 

ft  TRjd7fft  -jft, 

3TTWT  tdl'ld  Rftil  eft  eft  d<eb  ft,  dlft  % Tift  enftT  eft  ft  g3TT  I 

ITT  W?  ITT  ftft  <R  gft  ft!  fftdTT  I  ft  35|l  Tpft  ft  ft 

eUTTT  fl 

IT  ft?T  ft;  ftftT  -317ft  ft?T  ft  fttT  37Tft  1 1  iftt  ftt  7pfti|dl,  fttftRTTT  37lft  I,  ftftRT 
ft  ft  ftft  ft?T  ft  ftraft  ifftlTTT  ft  fcRT  3RRT  ft$T  ft? 
fftlTI  ft  fftftt  fft  ft  |  ^  RTjft  RTTT  lift  3TR  3TlT  geftf  ft  RTTft  T£IT 
ehodl  (chill,  ge^Hd  eft,  efTlft  HRIT  \TTTftl,  IR-«TR  ITT  ft?T  ft  eehi  fftft  ift  cKlftft 
ITR-ISR  it  ft?T  ft,  3fft  ITTft  gift  efR  ft,  TTejj  flTTTT  TTcf)  ft$T  ft  ft,  gTRT  gTTTT  ft  ft, 
ftefftf  gRTT  ft  ft  lift  iftt  3TTftt  ftf  I  ReR  *RT^T  ftt  ITTT  ft  iftt  ftt  ijftl  ft  ifftlTTT  ft 
ft  lift  ftlT  IR-IR  |  fftr  31113  3TPT  ftftT  ITI  ftt  fft  gH  HT  ftmT  4)ftus 
cET  TTT  %  cE#  if  qj,  TFfTT  TTT  tsarist  Russia^  3TE  3TUTU  U3TT  TF# 
eft  if  'jUT  TTT  £blPd  gf  sft"  !  3TK  Rb<  ^  TTFft  FfE  h4) 

40.  Speech  at  the  Red  Fort,  12  October  1961,  at  the  civic  reception  for  the  President  of 
Poland.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7481-82;  NM  No.  1506. 
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eft  ftt  I  aga  fftr  aar  aa  gaaT  a#  ^RajfT  zjftr  ?TT,  TTR  %  TiaTft  aa  at  atfft?T  'RRfT 

%  agft-ataft  eft  'ft  garaa  aft  ft  gaft  garr  ft  i  ftffta  aTagig  gaft  gftfft  an  ara 
aft,  ft  fft  garr  am  I,  aaaft  auTaT  ftt?  aaft  amt  #  wit,  ft  anaa  ftr  am  ftt? 
ftt?  atm?  gf  aftt  ftt?  gfta  eft  gar  g?rg?  amftt  ft  ft  1 1  gaft  ma  ft?  aaft  I  fft 
ftlf  fftrm  afta  ftt  at  aftt  aa  aftt  aaftt  I,  a  aaaft  wt  aa  aaftt  I,  a  aaft  agrara 
aa  aaft  1 1  ag  gaarr  gfftgra  I  gam,  aftt  gar  a?g  ft  gfta  ft  aa  aft  atfua  aa 
ftaT  ar  ft  uiaav  ft  aaft  aftt  fta  ftr  aft  gar  argftt,  Era?  ftafa  argft  ft,  ftaffftar 
an 

at  aa  ftt  agr  ft  <i^Mift  am  aft  ft  aft  7gftt  I  aft?  aaaa  ga  faa  ft  ?gaia 
aftt  1 1  gaft  aaft  ana  amt  I  aaft  aaiaftft  aft  an  aft  I  ftt?  aaaaft  aftgftftra 
ft  aaaa  ?aFia  aft  fftaT  1 i41 

ft  ftt  aarft  aTaftf  ft  aaft  aa?  aara  fftr  fftaar  aT  ftftfta  aft  am  ftf?  aaaa 
gfftgra  aa  aftt  ft  ftft  aftfft  aaft  ffta  ftt  ftffta  aar  aragrg  aara  ft,  aragg  gfttaaf 
ft  i  araftt  ft  arc  anfft?  ar  fft  ga  aaaft  am  fftft  ftt?  aaft  ?rmm  fft?  ft  ga  aft 
ftft  ft  §3tt  i  gar  aftta  gfftam  gaT  fft  ga  fftftr  am  aftt  ft  aara  ftft  atim  aa 
wa  aft  aramr  aaftf  ft  g aa  gfftar  ft,  aaaa  fftm  anaft  amra  ft  ftt  gar,  fttftaT 
ft  gaT  ara-ara  ara  fft,  fft?  fftaaara  ft,  aaftfftaT  ft,  arerta  ft  i  aftf  eftf  graft  ftt 
aia  ftt,  gram  ftam  gar  at  aps  ftaara'  aaft  ft  fftg  agr  afttaa  gaft?  gg  ft  fft 
fft?  gragrg#a  gragT  a  aft  i  aa  afttaa  ft  aat  ft,  fftaaara,  aaftta  ftft  aratfftaT 
ft,  ft#>a  aa  ftft  fftaana  aa,  ana  aa  am  gar,  ftaa  gm  aram  stt,  aa  aar  ft i42 
aa  aar  ft  ga  fta  aa  ft  ftft  aaft  ama,  aa  arfttaa  ft,  afta  ftt  am  ft  ft  ft  ft 
ga  i  ft  aa  aaft  ft  ft  aaftf  ara  aa  aia  aaia  aaaa  gaT  aft-aft  aaftf  ft  aft  ft 
afftra  aaftf  ft  am  ?gar  aftt-aftt  aa  aa  ftftFaar  a  ftt  ft,  ftffta  fft?  ftt  gar-gaft 
ftt  am?  ftft  rmffta  ftftt  aft  gar  am  fftaaa  aaft  ft,  aga  aft  aaft  ga  ftft  aft  i 
at  gafftg  ga  amt  aft  aag  ft  ftiSus  a?  ftft  arra  aa  fftsaT  ftft  aftta  ftar  aaT, 
uiftl  aar  gg  ftt  $wia  ftft  anar  aft,  affta  aTa  aaa  aaft  aft  ftt  anaa  ag  aat  i 

aa  aft  gfftaT  ft  aft-aft  aaia  aa  ft  I  ftft  ftft  amgafft  ftt  ft  argr  aaft  ama 
aam  at  aaa  aa  I,  sftfft  aa  I,  gftraT  ft  agif  a  ft  i  aaft  ftt  ga  aiftt  I  fft  ^ftrt 
ga  ft  gar  aft,  ftft  gmr  ftt  fanaa  aaar  ftt  aaa  I  arft  aaa  aft  aaa,  aftffft 
gfftaT  ftt  gTaa  argar  1 1  ft  aft  aaaar  aftg  ftf  agft  aigm  I  ftffta  a  argft 
ar  ftt  ftftt  gar  rtt  ft  arftt  ft  fft  fftaft  fftr  grft-grft  gaaft  aaft  ft  gaa,  atgift  aft 
gaT  ftar  gift  aaftf  ft  afta  argftftt  gaT  afft  aaft  aaftf  graft  ft  i  armara  grara  ag  ft  i 
ag  aftt  ft  fft  eges  fftr  ft  ftftft  ft  gar  fftft  ftf  ft^rftt  aar  arrftt  ft  fttg  aftfftft  gt 
rftr  ft  fft  ft  aaft  ftt  aft-aft  ft  at  a®  ga  gf  i  raraaa  gfta,  asa  gfta,  ft  aaft  ft, 

41.  Jozef  Cyrankiewicz,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Poland,  was  on  a  week-long  visit  to  India 

beginning  21  September  1960. 

42.  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Indo-China. 
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FITFTWTF  WW#  WT  t,  TIFT  TIE#  f  -3TtF  WW#  WIT  #  gFHT  WFT  WFF  %  wf#T  %  1 1  f#$# 
WF#  #  WIT  FFIWf  TW#  §q  #F  $TFF  WWT  #,  wt  ?TFF  WWT  #  #  #  TW#  5<T  ;#F  ##TT 
FTWTW  Ft  WWT  1 1 1 FRWTWT  f  fWT  WTWWJT  t#T#  Wf  #  WTT#t  W#TOT  I WFT#  FW  Ft# 

wit  #k  Ft  wt##,  wnftw  g#  wf  1 1 

WW  TFT  f#W##t  #  T^WT  'SftT  W  FWT  f#T  WF#  WT  WTW  #  TWF  WF#  cFT  W#WT 
fWT,  W#-W#  #RFT,  W#-W#  FTFF#  W#  I  ##IF  WF#  Wt  WWT#  t,  fWt  Wf#  # 
##  f#T  WTW#  WHMW  #  fWFIT  |  WTF-WTF  TFT  WF  FW#  TW7  WFF-WFF  #t  W##  TTl#  fWF 
FT  #  #F  FWF  #  #  I  WTWW  #  WF  3  WT#  WFHT  Ft  WFT  WT#  W  WT#  W#W  W  W§# 

FT  I  TFT  WTW  Wit  WTTW  Fit#,  WF  W#  f#  Wi#  ws#  %  twiT  #  WF#  Ft,  TtWT-TTWT  WF  # 
TT-WF  W##  #tW  fit) Fit  W  f#F#  W#W  #  Isp  I  FiftF  #)#  Fit7!  W§W  Hl^tjyl  Ft#  t  -3TW# 
WWF  WF  #f#W  WF#  #  WWT#  if  #FHH  FWW#  WTFWT  ##  WFTW  W#  WTF#  W#  I  #  TTTf 
f#  ifFT  WWWW  WF  I  ##1IF  W#  FTcF  it#  WWFWFW  #T  W#  FFT  f#5#t  WF#  t  f# 
f#FTWTT  TTFTF  TrWT-TTWT  WF  WF  §3TT  oftT  gFWT  WF  #  1|3TT  #  I  #F  3FTF  SIFT  WFT  WTWTF 
#Tsf  FWWTT  WFT  WFF  #  I,  FIWWI#1  WTFFTT  g#  WFT  ’Ft  FTTW  WFFT  §W,  #  TFT  WWW  #  WT# 
Ft  WWT  WT,  W#f#  WF#  #  Ft  -^IKIdF  9TFF  fWFWIFT  PtF^t  WT  ^F  Ft  W  WT  W# 
%  fM  %  fl^TFT  WFFWT  fWTF  %  WFRRt  WWTWT,  WFT  Ft  ^  I  FFT  WWW  #  W|W  |5TIW 
WT  3TtF  3TW  W#TT  W|W  ^WTTT  WW  WWT  FtWT  I  Wt  W^W  ft^IW  ft^TFtt  WFT  WFTf  Wt  WWlt 
tr  aftF  wnt  %  wtt  ^sjttt  gf^wiw  www  I,  %  3iw%  g^wi  wit  wwtwt  fft^t  i  wt  fft 

fiFWW  %  ftltr  gWTFWIWTT  Ft  ttt  Wlft77,  WFT  WT  Witt  wit,  WWWT  wit  TTlF  tWTFT 
WFF  t  Wt  tFTT  WW?TT  WWT  f%  TJW%  WTWF  FFTW  TWTW  wt  WTFf  WFWT  t,  FFTWTT  tt  FTFRT 
fWTWT  I 

-3TW  WWT  Wt  fWwfFTFt  WTFt  1 1  Wt  WFTF  WT  FRT%  t  FTFFt  wtt  tt  gFWT  wit  FW  WF 
tt  FRFt  t  WWW  tt  WTt  I  WT#F  Ftt  WTW 1 1%  Wt  FttWT  wtt  t  WtffJF  ^t,  TWTF  WFTWit 
Wit?  WWFHT  WTFWT I  Wt  gFWT  wit  FMF-WFWF  Ft  WT#  I  #F  witf  T#  WWW  W#  FTWTWT 
§TTftT  #F  -3FR  %  I  FFT#  WET  I  f#F  FTFTF  WFWT,  f#F  WW#  WTWT  I  Wt  t  Wt  filF^W 
WWW  WTW  1 1  Wt  WF#  WTW  #  WF  1 1#  Wt  #0#  WFlt  WW  WFftWT  |WT  FfrWT#  W?t 
PlFWd  'i  FI  wit  FwtwilF  WTF,  WTfF  WTt  WtF  t  FF  WWW  WWT  WWWTF  f%F  #  T3TWF  W  FFt  fWT 
FttWT  WTW  #  WTW#  I  Fflt  WFT  #  <6*t  WT#  WTW  Wt,  WgW  Tg?5  FWT-WWT  g-3TT  f#5# 
WWT#  t,  f#5#  WFFTf  t,  WW  WWT  f#F  WFTWit  TJWF-WWT  W#  #F  WTF#  WTTfWWf  wit 
W^Tf  I  WF  Wt  W^W  tt  #3TT  WTW  Ft#  I  wit?  tt  WW#  WFt  WW#  I  Wt  TJFlt  WF  HigwfWH 

fTwt  I,  wf#  t  wrgwtwrw  fIwt  t  fwr  ff  wwt  wtt#  wtt  wttwtt  Ft,  wf#  1 1 

3TWW  if  Ft  FTWTWT  #  fWT  FF  WWT  WTT  WTTWTT  Ft,  #f#W  WF#  WFT  WT#  I,  TTW  WFT# 
WFTF#  t  #  #W  FTF  Ft#  #,  WW  #  W#  FTF#  #  #,  -3TW  wi#  WF#  Ft  #  -3TW  T^WT 
W#  W.W  #WT#  t  fWT  TTW  ##  WFTF  #  #  WFT#  FTF  #  FTF  FF  TtWT  W#  Ft,  FFT#  #W 
f##  W#  FT  #  W#  FTWT#  I  #  ##  FIWW  t  f#F  #  W#  WF#  W#  WFWT  |j#,  WF  -3TRWW 
#T  WTW  t  I  W#  gWT#  f?  #  FF  #,  Wi#  WF#  #  §ttWT  #  W#  I  #  WWRT  WWT 

WW  WTTW-TT-WW  t  WTWTF  FW  f#WW  f#WTW  #F  WFTg#  f#WT#  I  WTR-tt-WW  #  WTW 
WF  t,  WF  WF  ft#  WW  #F  WF  t  WFF-WFF  #t  ##  3TT#  #t-fWTT#,  3TTW#  ?TFF  FTWT  Ft 
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WT#,  T3WT#  flm  3TTT  WFI^ft  WWT  I  Wf  #W,  WF  Wt  wft^  TPT3TWTW  3TTW#f  3TM<*?T  fT^fr 
WET  wff  W#  TOT  WTW  WTWTWT  f#>  #T#  WT?#  Ff  I  Wtf#TW  #WTT  ##  3TTWWf  WTFT  WW#  #  WT# 
W#  WTWWT,  #f#TW  TFE-gW#  WT  FW  Wf  FT#  ffEwnW#  WT#  t  3TTW  FW  Wf  wM  TTWRT, 
W#f  HWTWT  #fw  W#  1 1  oftT  FW  W#  3TtWTTW  WWWTW  t,  FW  W#  3TtWITW  gmf,  FWTW,  fffWTT, 
WWFgW  TTWT-gwff  W#  -jch^M  WgWTWT,  #t  WWW  gWT-gWl#  WTT  ■‘Itfl  W)#  I 

#T  ^Wlf#Ti  (W)WI  dW6  %  ?WT  #W  %  f#WTWT,  WF  WTWTWT  3TTWWTWT  #  W#  I  '3TTT  WTW# 

wff  f#w#wr#  ?wrw#  w?#f  I  wf  gf#wr  wt  wrw#  w?  3ffw  wrw#  dwww  gwwr  I,  wt# 

3TW#WTT  3ffW  W,  FWWT  FFTW  WWW  wff  fW^WT#  1 1  Wpff  W#  WTW  #  fWT  WF?  3TTWWTW 
WFT  #,  WFT  WEpT  WF?  W#  %FWT  ft  wft  |  WFT  WF?  WTW#tW  ^Ecft  I  3TFTWT  if, 

gwr?#  ?w  wf  wf  #?ff  wf  f%  wf#  wi  fwwr#  ww  wrw#  wrr,  wff  w##t  wf  wrwiwr  wtt 

3TtW  wfWET  Wf  WTWTWT  WTT,  3TfW  W#WT3Tf  %  WTWTWT  WTT  3TTW  3TfT  Wf  f  I  3#W  ?wftf#TT  ##  WTFT 
f#T  ?WT  3T#t  #  FpE-WTO'  #WT  #TWWT  f  I  #f  F#  3TTSTT  WTW#t  WTff?  gf#WT  Wf  f#wr  3ftw 
3TW#  f%W  #t  f#T  ?W  WT#t  #  WTFTWTft  if  3ffw  ?WT  WWW  W#  Wf  #fWTWT#f  #  Wt  WFT  if 

wt#  3ftw  fw#-fw#t  gfwwT  om  w#  wwwt  wt#  i  fee#  wwt,  3fiT  wgw  gwwff  wft,  ##>f 

W?r  'ifr  WTTft  WTWWT  WT#  ft  wft  t  3TW#  WWWT  W#  WWT#  if  oftT  WFT#  if,  FWT#  ’ft  I  it  I 
3ftw  wf  w  it  f%  w#  w  m  fwwffiit  wr  it  wtw  3ttw  few  ft  wwf  wfii  %  ww  w^r 
3ttw  WWTff  gf#WT  #  3TT#  I 

#W,  FWTft  wtt#T?T  wt  3rn  wft  WWE  3Traft  WW  WWT  WT#  wMt  3ftw  g#  wwftw  i 
f#  Wt#JF  #ra#  FfctFTWT  W  ?#t  gwftwt  ##  1 3ttw  WFTFWT  3TT#  I  3TtW  5§m  W#  TEt# 
3TFt-##  gi  I,  wt  #f  3rn  wft  T##T§T  WTWWT  it  WTWWT,  3TTTfft  WW  WWTI  FWT  WTW  #  3ftw 
3TtW  fWr#  WT#  if  FW  WcF-gwi  Tf  WTFWtW  WTW  WTWT#  |  3TtW  W#m  WT#t  I  FWT#Hi  WWWf 
Wim%  WTT  WFT  3TRT  FWTt  f#W  gWTWWT  I  3TTW  Wg$ft  I  3ftW  WWWft  FWif  3TTWT  #  FWWTT 
mrw  fWTWT  3ftw  ww#  wfw#  Wt  FW  WWWT  #§T  wft  3TTW#  $TFW  fiwwft  3ftw  WTWW  WT  WWWT 
wt  3Ttpfr  §pr  wrmTw  #w#  1 1 

[Translation  begins 

Mr  President, 

This  is  a  reception  being  accorded  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Delhi  and 
the  Corporation.  I  have  been  ordered  to  say  a  few  words  which  I  do  gladly. 

People  all  over  the  world  cherish  a  love  of  their  motherland.  That  is  what 
is  known  as  the  spirit  of  nationalism.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  other  country  in 
Europe  which  can  rival  Poland’s  spirit  of  nationalism.  There  have  been  repeated 
attacks  and  invasions,  other  countries  have  conquered  Poland  and  oppressed 
it,  it  has  been  divided  again  and  again  by  the  conquering  powers  over  hundreds 
of  years.  The  division  of  Poland  had  become  famous  in  the  history  of  Poland. 

Then,  you  may  remember  that  a  large  part  of  Poland  was  under  the  control 
of  tsarist  Russia  and  was  subsequently  liberated  during  the  First  World  War 
when  the  Russian  Revolution  took  place.  Poland  then  started  a  new  chapter  in 
its  history.  For  centuries,  especially  under  the  tsarist  regime,  the  Poles  were 
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not  allowed  to  speak  even  their  mother  tongue.  In  spite  of  these  repressions 
they  kept  their  beautiful  language  alive  and  it  ranks  today  as  one  of  the  famous 
European  languages.  This  shows  that  a  nation  which  has  vitality  can  never  be 
suppressed.  Neither  its  language  nor  emotions  can  be  suppressed  for  long. 
This  is  the  history  of  Poland.  It  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  tales  in  European 
history. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  the  President  of  Poland.  We  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  their  Prime  Minister  and  giving  him  a  civic  reception  here  at  Red 
Fort.43 

During  our  freedom  struggle,  our  attention  was  often  drawn  towards  Poland 
and  we  read  about  the  manner  in  which  they  kept  their  spirit  alive, 
notwithstanding  pressures  and  obstacles.  After  freedom  we  have  drawn  closer 
to  Poland.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  India  and  Poland  have  worked  together  in 
many  crucial  areas  during  the  last  few  years.  We  worked  together  in  Korea, 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  were  asked  to  oversee  the  ceasefire  operations 
in  those  countries.  The  Commission  that  was  set  up  consisted  of  Poland,  India 
and  Canada.44  The  Indian  member  became  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
We  have  been  thrown  together  a  great  deal  during  these  past  months.  Even 
when  there  has  been  a  divergence  of  opinion,  there  is  mutual  respect  and 
willingness  to  cooperate.  We  have  got  into  the  habit  of  working  with  one  another. 

New  problems  keep  cropping  up  and  as  the  honourable  President  mentioned 
just  now,  the  most  urgent  question  is  to  ensure  world  peace.  We  want  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  must  throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  peace  because 
the  world  is  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis.  I  do  not  think  any  country  in  the  world 
wants  war.  Yet  somehow  an  atmosphere  is  created  in  which  gradually  countries 
begin  to  drift  towards  war.  The  situation  is  fraught  with  dangers.  It  is  true  that 
the  glimmerings  of  light  are  visible  now  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  solve  the 
major  problems  particularly  those  connected  with  Central  Europe,  Germany 
and  the  city  of  Berlin.  As  you  know,  Germany  was  divided  into  two  after  the 
Second  World  War.  Even  the  city  of  Berlin  was  divided  and  it  has  led  to  very 
complex  problems.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  problem  will  be  solved  in  spite  of 
its  complexity. 

The  end  of  the  war  threw  up  yet  another  problem  and  that  was  the  creation 
of  new  boundaries  and  new  states.  Poland  had  been  under  repeated  attacks 
from  all  sides.  There  was  no  household  in  the  country  which  had  not  come 
under  enemy  attack.  The  armed  forces  might  be  all  very  well  in  their  own 
places.  But  nobody  likes  to  give  them  asylum  during  wartime.  Anyhow,  Poland 
was  a  deeply  scarred  country  in  which  every  household  suffered.  The  capital 

43.  See  fn  41  in  this  section. 

44.  See  fn  42  in  this  section. 
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city  of  Warsaw  had  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubble.  But  the  people  have  gone 
ahead  courageously  and  rebuilt  the  city.  Even  seven  years  ago  when  I  had 
visited  it,  Warsaw  was  a  changed  place.  It  must  have  changed  even  more  by 
now.  The  people  of  Poland  have  displayed  remarkable  courage  both  during 
wartime  and  later  in  the  far  more  difficult  task  of  nation  building.  We  must 
congratulate  the  people  of  Poland  for  their  great  courage  in  facing  tremendous 
challenges  and  withstanding  the  tremendous  pressures. 

The  borders  which  were  redrawn  after  the  war  are  once  again  under  attack 
and  pressures  are  mounting  to  change  them.  It  is  obvious  that  if  anyone  were 
to  try  to  change  the  present  boundaries  of  Poland,  it  will  only  create  total 
confusion  and  chaos.  It  cannot  be  done  peacefully.  That  would  be  wrong.  So 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  accept  the  redrawn  boundaries  instead  of  letting 
this  issue  hang  like  Damocles’  sword  over  everyone’s  heads.  There  have  been 
tremendous  upheavals  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  It  would  be  absurd  to  try  to 
uproot  millions  of  people  once  again.  In  the  new  boundary  demarcation,  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  sections  of  people  should  be  dissatisfied.  Today  the  situation 
is  even  worse.  There  can  be  no  victor  in  a  war  today.  Everyone  stands  to  lose. 
So  it  is  surprising  that  people  should  yet  lean  in  the  direction  of  war. 

Why  do  they  tread  this  path?  It  is  not  out  of  love  of  war  but  out  of  mutual 
fear.  Gone  are  the  days  when  warriors  went  out  into  the  battlefield  to  display 
their  personal  valour.  Now  bombs  falling  out  of  the  sky  can  destroy  our  homes 
and  cities  in  a  moment.  Where  is  the  question  of  valour  in  that?  No  intelligent 
human  being  today  likes  the  idea  of  war.  Yet  they  slide  towards  it  out  of  mutual 
fear.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  fear  for  it  breeds  enmity,  violence  and 
bitterness.  It  leads  people  to  cut  one  another’s  throat. 

The  question  is  how  to  get  out  of  this  vicious  circle.  The  responsibility  for 
finding  a  solution  to  this  problem  rests  first  and  foremost  on  the  superpowers. 
I  am  glad  that  the  representatives  of  the  superpowers  are  meeting  in  New  York 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  trying  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  German  question  and  the  demarcation  of  boundaries. 

That  is  why  I  said  that  there  are  glimmerings  of  light  in  the  darkness.  We 
must  all  hope  that  a  solution  is  found  so  that  the  tensions  in  the  world  are 
reduced  and  we  can  move  in  the  direction  of  peace.  India,  Poland  and  many  of 
the  countries  in  the  world  today  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  nation  building.  If 
war  breaks  out,  development  will  come  to  a  halt. 

India  will  strive  to  the  end  for  peace.  I  am  sure  that  Poland,  whose  history 
is  filled  with  wars  and  hardships  borne  by  the  people,  will  also  work  for  peace. 
We  can  cooperate  with  one  another  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  fields.  We 
are  happy  to  welcome  the  President  of  Poland  today.  We  send  through  him  our 
good  wishes  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  India  to  Poland  and  her  people. 

Translation  ends] 
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(b)  Non-Aligned  Conference  at  Belgrade 

276.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Conference  of  Non-Aligned 
Nations45 

Will  the  Prime  Minster  be  pleased  to  state:46 

(a)  the  names  of  those  African,  Asian,  or  Latin  American  countries  whose 
participation  in  the  proposed  ‘Summit’  Conference  of  Neutral  States  was 
supported  by  India  at  the  preparatory  meeting;47 

(b)  countries  whose  participation  was  opposed  by  India;  and 

(c)  Government’s  basis  for  deciding  this  issue? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  to  (c).  The 
Preparatory  meeting  at  Cairo  did  not  decide  on  the  countries  to  be  invited  to  the 
Conference  of  Heads  of  State  or  Government  of  non-aligned  countries 
commencing  at  Belgrade  on  the  1st  September,  1961.  The  Meeting,  however, 
adopted  certain  criteria  to  be  observed  for  extending  invitations.48  It  was  actually 
left  to  a  Committee  of  diplomatic  representatives  in  Cairo  of  the  countries  that 
participated  in  the  Preparatory  Meeting  to  decide  on  the  additional  countries  to 
be  invited  and  it  was  understood  that  their  deliberations  as  well  as  decisions 
were  to  be  considered  confidential.  The  approach  of  the  Government  of  India 
was  to  interpret  the  principles  laid  down  in  as  liberal  a  manner  as  possible. 
India  proposed  or  supported  the  invitation  of  a  number  of  countries.  A  number 
of  these  were  added  to  the  list  of  invitees,  while  some  were  not  so  added.49 


45.  Written  answer,  31  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57,  21  August 
-  1  September  1961,  cols  6 1 1 7-6 1 1 8. 

46.  Question  by  Indrajit  Gupta,  CPI. 

47.  Held  at  Cairo,  5-12  June  1961. 

48.  For  the  criteria  adopted  by  the  Cairo  preparatory  meeting,  see  Two  Decades  of  Non- 
Alignment.  Documents  of  the  Gatherings  of  the  Non-Aligned  Countries  1961-1982  (New 
Delhi:  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  Government  of  India,  1983),  pp.  1-2. 

49.  The  first  three  sentences  of  this  answer  formed  the  draft  reply  submitted  to  Nehru  by 
Lakshmi  Menon  for  approval.  Nehru’s  comments  on  28  August  1 96 1  were:  “I  appreciate 
what  you  have  written,  but  I  think  that  we  should  nevertheless  stick  to  the  decision 
arrived  at  at  the  Cairo  meeting,  that  is,  to  treat  their  deliberations  as  confidential.  There  is 
nothing  embarrassing  about  it.  Even  though  people  may  know  what  happened  there  we 
should  not  give  information  on  something  which  we  have  promised  to  keep  as  confidential. 
The  following,  however,  might  be  added  to  the  draft  reply  already  given: 

'The  approach  of  the  Government  of  India  was  to  interpret  the  principles  laid  down 
in  as  liberal  a  manner  as  possible.  India  proposed  or  supported  the  invitation  of  a  number 
of  countries.  A  number  of  these  were  added  to  the  list  of  invitees,  while  some  were  not  so 
added’.” 
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277.  To  the  Non-Aligned  Conference50 

Mr  Chairman,  Distinguished  Delegates, 

Standing  here  before  this  distinguished  assembly  I  feel  moved.  I  think  of  the 
past  decades  and  1  see  many  faces  of  old  comrades  and  friends  who  devoted 
most  of  their  life  to  the  struggle  for  freedom.  And  many  of  them  succeeded 
and  many  of  them  have  passed  away.  I  see  younger  faces  too  representing 
their  peoples,  heads  of  newly  freed  countries.  But  I  see  this  great  moment  of 
freedom,  from  colonial  domination  led  by  many  of  the  distinguished  delegates 
here  going  forward  and  meeting  with  success,  indeed  proving  that  in  so  far  as 
any  historical  perspective  is  concerned  the  era  of  classic  colonialism  is  gone 
and  is  dead,  though  of  course  it  survives  and  gives  a  lot  of  trouble  yet;  but 
essentially  it  is  over. 

I  think  it  was  a  happy  and  wise  thought  of  the  sponsors  of  this  conference 
to  have  convened  it  and  it  has  turned  out  to  be  an  even  happier  thought  because 
of  subsequent  developments.  I  am  glad  that  we  are  meeting  here  in  this  pleasant 
and  friendly  city  of  Belgrade  and  more  especially  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  and  especially  the  leader,  President  Tito,51  of  this  Government  and 
his  people. 

I  said  that  it  has  become  an  even  more  important  thing  that  we  meet  today: 
it  would  have  been  important  in  any  event  but  it  has  become  more  important 
because  of  the  developments  of  the  last  two  or  three  months  when  strange 
things  have  happened  in  the  world  and  have  suddenly  drawn  our  attention  to 
the  abyss  stretching  out  before  us  and  below  us.  I  think  that  the  attention  that 
this  Conference  has  attracted  in  the  world  it  would  have  attracted  that  attention 
anyhow;  but  that  attention  is  much  more  today  because  we  meet  at  this  particular 
crisis  in  human  destiny.  And  people  all  over  the  world  are  vastly  interested  to 
know  what  we  know  about  this  crisis,  where  our  thoughts  or  actions  are  going 
to  lead  us,  what  advice  we  give,  what  pressures  we  may  exercise  in  solving 
this  crisis.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  because  today  everything  that  we  have 
contended  against  and  that  we  still  continue  to  struggle  against — imperialism, 
colonialism,  racialism,  and  the  rest — which  are  very  important  and  to  which  a 


50.  Speech,  2  September  1961,  at  Belgrade.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7505-7507,  NM 
No.  1 507,  checked  against  the  copy  of  speech  in  MEA,  File  No:  U-II/ 1 1  (4)/6 1 ,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
230-240/corr. 

The  conference  of  non-aligned  countries  was  held,  1-6  September  1961.  Heads  of 
state  or  government  of  twenty-five  countries  participated;  three  countries  were  represented 
by  observers. 

51.  Josip  Broz  Tito,  the  President  of  Yugoslavia. 
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reference  has  been  made  repeatedly  here,  all  these  things  are  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  this  crisis.  Because  if  war  comes,  all  else  for  the  moment 
goes.  Therefore,  it  becomes  inevitable  for  us  to  pay  attention  to,  and  not  only 
to  pay  attention  to  but  to  make  sure  what  the  dominant  note  of  our  thinking  and 
action  is,  and  what  we  say  and  put  down,  in  this  crisis  that  confronts  humanity. 
People  expect  us  to  do  this.  Even  the  great  powers  also  watch  us  and  listen  to 
us  and  are  waiting  for  what  we  say  and  do,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  vast 
numbers  of  individuals  in  every  country  are  thinking  of  this  more  even  than  of 
the  normal  subjects  that  rightly  occupy  our  attention. 

We  call  ourselves  a  conference  of  non-aligned  countries.  Now,  the  word 
non-aligned  may  be  differently  interpreted,  but  basically  it  was  used  and  coined 
almost  to  mean  non-aligned  with  the  great  power  blocs  of  the  world.  Non- 
aligned  has  a  negative  meaning  but  if  you  give  it  a  positive  connotation,  it 
means  nations  which  object  to  this  lining  up  for  war  purposes,  military  blocs, 
military  alliances  and  the  like.  Therefore  we  keep  away  from  it  and  we  want  to 
throw  our  weight,  such  as  it  is,  in  favour  of  peace.  In  fact,  therefore,  when 
there  is  a  crisis  involving  the  possibility  of  war,  the  very  fact  that  we  are 
unaligned  should  stir  us  to  action,  stir  us  to  thought,  stir  us  to  feel,  that  now 
more  than  ever  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  prevent  such  a  calamity 
coming  down  upon  us.  Therefore,  from  every  point  of  view,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  very  inception  in  being  non-aligned  nations,  this  problem 
is  dominantly  before  us.  I  want  to  lay  stress  on  this  lest  in  our  being  engaged 
with  many  other  difficult  problems  which  face  us  as  a  whole,  which  face  us  as 
individual  countries — for  all  of  us  have  problems — that  we  might  really  repeat, 
I  say  so  with  all  respect,  all  the  other  problems  that  we  have  before  us  and  put 
this  major  problem  in  the  background.  That  I  think  would  be  little  short  of  a 
tragedy  because  we  would  have  failed  in  our  purpose,  we  would  have  failed  to 
meet  the  demands  made  by  humanity  on  us  today  when  it  is  facing  this  crisis. 
And  they  will  say,  “Yes,  what  they  say  is  good,  we  agree.  But  how  does  it  save 
us  now,  today,  from  this  crisis?  That  is  the  immediate  problem.  If  it  does  not 
save  us  from  this  crisis  and  war  comes,  what  good  it  has  done — the  long 
speeches  and  the  long  memoranda  and  long  declarations?”  That  will  be  the 
answer  of  humanity. 

Therefore,  I  do  submit,  Sir,  to  this  distinguished  assembly  that  we  must 
look  at  things  in  the  proper  perspective  today.  First  things  must  come  first  and 
nothing  is  more  important  or  can  have  more  priority  than  this  world  situation 
of  war  and  peace  today.  Everything  else  however  vital  it  may  be  to  us — and 
other  things  are  vital  to  us — has  a  secondary  place.  If  in  this  crisis  something 
that  we  may  do,  some  action  of  ours  or  some  words  of  ours,  help  to  some 
extent  to  resolve  the  problem,  to  remove  the  fear  of  war,  then  we  have  justified 
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ourselves  and  strengthened  ourselves  in  order  to  meet  all  the  other  problems  that 
face  us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  cannot  face  this  matter  straightforwardly  and 
clearly  in  our  own  minds,  then  somehow  we  fail  mankind  in  this  crisis,  we  give 
no  lead.  Of  course  we  stand  for  anti-colonialism,  anti-imperialism,  anti  racialism 
and  all  that.  All  our  lives,  lives  of  most  of  us  present  here,  have  been  spent  in 
that  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  that.  But  nevertheless,  the  point  arises  that  at 
this  particular  crisis  what  are  we  going  to  do.  Pass  long  resolutions  and  make 
brave  declarations?  That  is  easy  enough;  we  have  done  this  before  and  we  can 
do  it  today  too;  but  what  else  can  we  do  to  meet  the  crisis  because  the  problem 
of  war  and  peace  has  an  intimate  relation  to  those  other  matters  that  we  stand 
for.  It  is  war  or  the  fear  of  war  that  has  led  to  cold  war.  It  is  cold  war  which 
has  resulted  and  is  resulting  in  the  old  imperialism  and  old  colonialisms  sticking 
on  where  they  are,  because  they  think  they  might  be  advantageous  to  them. 

So  what  I  wish  with  all  respect  to  place  before  this  assembly  is  this,  that 
we  must  take  first  things  first  and  the  first  thing  today  is  this  fear  of  war, 
because  ever  since  the  last  war,  there  have  been  many  ups  and  downs,  many 
crises,  many  dangerous  situations  that  have  come  up.  We  have  got  over  them 
somehow  or  other,  but  the  present  situation  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  that 
has  arisen  in  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  since  the  last  war  ended. 

Now,  it  has  become  commonplace  for  people  in  every  country  to  refer  to 
the  dangers  of  modern  nuclear  warfare.  Although  we  talk  about  it,  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  even  those  who  talk  about  it  fully  and  emotionally  realize  what  this 
means.  We  talk  about  the  destruction  of  civilization,  the  destruction  of  humanity, 
the  destruction  of  the  human  race,  if  nuclear  war  comes.  Well,  if  this  is  so, 
something  much  more  is  required,  some  greater  effort,  some  greater  attempt 
on  our  part  to  do  what  we  can  to  try  to  avoid  it.  I  know  that  the  key  to  the 
situation  does  not  lie  in  the  hands  of  this  Conference  or  in  those  of  other 
congresses  or  conferences.  The  key  to  the  situation  today  essentially  lies  in  the 
hands  of  two  great  powers — the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  this  Conference  or  rather  the  countries  that 
are  represented  in  this  Conference  are  not  so  helpless  as  to  look  on  while  the 
world  is  destroyed  and  war  is  declared.  I  think  we  can  make  a  difference — 
possibly  we  can,  but  it  cannot  be  guaranteed.  And  if  so,  we  should  try  our 
utmost  to  do  it  and  not  talk  about  other  subjects,  even  though  they  are  important 
subjects,  while  the  world  goes  to  its  doom. 

That  thing  I  would  beg  this  assembly  to  remember.  I  would  beg  that  in 
whatever  declaration  it  may  make,  this  should  be  put  foremost  and  topmost 
and  perhaps  be  isolated  to  show  that  it  is  the  main  thing,  that  the  other  things 
may  be  very  important  but  they  are  secondary.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  no  doubt 
create  a  far  greater  impression  than  would  a  mere  record  of  the  various  other 
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problems  that  face  us,  although  they  are  very  important  problems.  I  don’t  deny 
this  and  we  should  act  accordingly  but  there  is  a  time  and  a  place  to  press  a 
subject  and  today  is  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  occasion  to  take  up  this 
question  of  war  and  peace  and  make  it  our  own  and  show  to  the  world  that  we 
stand  for  peace  and  that,  so  far  as  we  can,  we  shall  fight  for  it — not  fight  in  the 
sense  of  guns,  but  struggle  for  it  in  the  ways  open  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  lay  stress  on  this  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  few  words 
that  I  wish  to  say  to  this  assembly  because,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  I  see  the 
power  of  the  nations  assembled  here,  which  is  not  military  power,  which  is  not 
economic  power,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  power,  call  it  moral  force,  call 
it  what  you  like — it  does  make  a  difference  obviously  what  we  in  our  combined 
wisdom  feel  and  think  and  what  we  are  prepared  to  do;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
fear  creeps  in  upon  my  mind  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  our  ruts,  the 
rut  of  meeting  together,  passing  long  resolutions  and  making  brave  declarations 
and  then  going  home,  allowing  the  world  to  drift  to  disaster.  That  itself  will  be 
a  tragedy,  when  so  much  is  expected  by  our  people,  the  people  whom  we 
represent  here,  and  indeed  by  so  many  people  outside  in  other  countries  who 
may  not  be  represented  here  but  who  are  looking  up  to  us,  because  it  is  a 
strange  thing. 

Some  few  years  ago,  six,  seven,  or  eight,  if  you  like,  this  business  of  non- 
alignment  was  a  rare  phenomenon.  A  few  countries,  here  and  there,  talked 
about  it  and  other  countries  rather  made  fun  of  it,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  take  it 
seriously.  ‘'Non-alignment?  What  is  this?  You  must  be  on  this  side  or  that  side.” 
That  was  the  argument.  Well,  that  argument  is  dead  today.  Nobody  dare  say 
that,  because  the  whole  course  of  history  of  the  last  few  years  has  shown  a 
growing  influence,  the  spread  of  this  conception  of  non-alignment.  Why  is  that 
so?  Because  it  was  in  tune  with  the  course  of  events;  it  was  in  tune  with  the 
thinking  of  vast  numbers  of  people,  whether  the  country  concerned  was  non- 
aligned  or  not;  it  was  in  tune  with  it,  because  they  hungered  passionately  for 
peace  and  did  not  like  this  massing  up  of  vast  armies  and  nuclear  bombs  on 
other  side.  Therefore  their  minds  turned  to  those  countries,  who  refused  to  line 
up  with  these  people. 

May  be  some  of  us  did  not  approach  this  question  with  blank  minds,  this 
question  of  war  and  peace,  and  whatever  else  lies  behind  this  cold  war.  We  had 
our  opinions,  we  had  our  inclinations,  but  essentially  we  were  against  this 
business  of  cold  war  and  all  that  it  implies  and  the  massing  up  of  weapons  and 
bombs  etc.  We  talked,  everybody  talked,  and  still  talk  about  disarmament.  As 
my  friend  and  colleague  President  Nkrumalr2  has  said,  disarmament  is  the 

52.  Kwame  Nkrumah,  the  President  of  Ghana. 
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most  vital  thing.  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  The  fact  is  that  while  we  have  talked 
about  disarmament  the  world  has  gone  on  arming  more  and  more. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  There  is  something  wrong,  some  gap,  some 
break  between  our  thinking  and  the  action  that  the  world  takes.  Of  course,  we 
have  not  been  arming  more  and  more;  it  is  the  other  countries.  That  is  true.  But 
the  basic  fact  is  that  the  world  which  has  talked  of  disarmament  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  has  been  arming  more  and  more  and  it  has  arrived  at 
almost  the  final  stage  when  either  it  disarms  or  bursts.  There  is  no  choice  left 
today  and  the  field  of  maneuvering  and  choice  is  getting  more  and  more  limited. 
When  each  party  digs  in  its  toes  in  particular  positions,  when  each  great  country, 
even  smaller  countries,  feel  that  their  national  honour  is  involved,  it  is  difficult 
to  move  them.  When  big  countries  feel  that  their  national  honour  is  involved, 
they  risk  war,  whatever  the  consequences.  That  is  what  we  are  getting  to.  It  is 
possible  when  these  rigid  attitudes  are  taken  that  an  indication  from  this 
conference  and  all  those  whom  it  represents — and  there  are  many  and  they 
count  in  the  great  parts  of  the  world — a  positive  indication  might  have  some 
slight  effect  on  these  great  protagonists  who,  with  their  nuclear  bombs,  threaten 
each  other  and  incidentally  threaten  all  of  us,  because,  it  is  now  known  very 
well,  that  the  effects  of  the  war  will  not  be  confined  to  those  great  powers  or 
their  allies  but  that  other  countries  which  are  not  in  the  war  will  also  suffer. 
Presumably,  if  war  comes,  countries  represented  here  will  not  rush  into  the 
war,  they  will  remain  apart.  But  what  good  will  it  do  them  to  remain  apart, 
when  they  will  suffer  from  it,  and  the  whole  world  will  suffer? 

Therefore,  we  have  arrived  at  a  position  today  that  there  is  no  choice 
between — well,  to  say  that  there  is  no  choice  between  war  and  peace  sounds 
rather  fatuous;  I  put  it  this  way — there  is  no  choice  left  between  an  attempt  for 
negotiation  for  peace  and  war.  If  people  refuse  to  negotiate,  they  must  inevitably 
go  to  war.  There  is  no  choice.  They  must  negotiate  and  I  am  amazed  and 
surprised  that  rigid,  proud  attitudes  are  taken  up  by  great  countries,  all  being 
too  high  and  mighty  to  negotiate  for  peace.  I  submit  with  all  humility  to  them 
and  to  others,  that  this  is  not  a  right  attitude,  because  it  is  not  their  pride  only 
that  is  involved  in  it,  but  the  future  of  the  human  race. 

I  cannot,  and  I  rather  doubt  if  even  this  assembly  can  go  into  these  matters 
and  suggest  that  “You  must  negotiate  on  these  lines  or  you  must  come  to  terms 
on  these  lines.”  I  don’t  think  that  is  possible  for  us  or  suitable.  We  may  have 
our  ideas;  when  the  time  comes,  we  may  even  say  so,  but  our  indicating: 
“These  are  the  lines  of  your  settlement  or  negotiation,”  instead  of  helping  may 
hinder,  because  we  are  dealing  with  proud  nations  and  they  may  react  wrongly. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  really  lay  down  any  terms  on  which  they  should  negotiate. 
But  it  is  our  duty  and  function  to  say  that  they  must  negotiate  and  any  party 
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that  does  not  do  so  does  tremendous  injury  to  the  human  race. 

I  am  not  talking  about  basic  agreements  between  rival  ideas,  rival  ideologies 
and  rival  attempts  to  increase  the  power  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  think  that  by 
one  stroke  you  can  solve  all  these  problems  or  that  anybody  can.  But  at  the 
present  juncture  one  has  to  see  how  to  lessen  these  tensions,  how  at  least  to 
remove  some  of  the  obstructions  to  peace,  how  at  least  to  prevent  war  coming. 
If  that  is  done,  then  other  steps  will  naturally  follow. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  only  possible  way,  ultimately,  to  solve  all  these 
problems  or  many  of  them  is  by  complete  disarmament.  Yet  it  would  be  absurd 
for  me  to  say,  “In  the  next  week  or  month  decide  on  complete  disarmament,” 
because,  just  it  is  not  a  practicable  proposition.  I  want  them  to  talk  but  today 
the  situation  is  such  that  their  fears  from  each  other  are  leading  them  towards 
greater  armaments  all  the  time,  whether  you  look  at  one  side  or  the  other. 
Therefore,  although  I  consider  disarmament  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  the  future,  and  I  think  that  without  disarmament  these  difficulties, 
fears  and  conflicts  will  continue,  nevertheless,  one  cannot  expect  suddenly, 
because  this  conference  wants  it,  disarmament  to  appear  on  the  scene  in  full 
panoply.  We  should  lay  stress  on  disarmament  of  course,  but  for  the  present 
moment  the  only  thing  that  one  can  do  is  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  of  negotiation 
with  a  view  to  getting  over  these  fears  and  dangers.  If  that  is  done,  the  next 
and  the  third  step  follows  and  may  be  taken. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  for  us  even  to  lay  down  what  should  be 
done  in  regard  to  Germany  or  Berlin  which  are  the  immediate  causes  of  this 
present  tension.  There  are  some  things  that  seem  to  me  obvious.  For  instance, 
as  others  have  referred  to  it  too,  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  certain  facts  of 
life  should  be  recognized.  The  facts  of  life  are,  first,  that  there  are  two 
independent  entities,  powers  and  countries:  the  Government  of  Western 
Germany,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Government  of  the  East  Germany, 
German  Democratic  Republic.  That  is  a  fact  of  life.  It  is  not  a  question  of  my 
liking  or  anyone  else  liking  or  disliking;  it  is  a  fact  that  has  to  be  recognized.  If 
you  ignore  the  facts  of  life  and  the  facts  of  contemporary  politics  that  means 
you  are  ignoring  something  which  will  lead  you  to  wrong  results. 

The  second  thing — I  am  expressing  my  own  opinion  for  the  moment — is 
that,  as  things  are,  we  find  this  great  city  of  Berlin  divided  by  what  might  be 
called  an  international  frontier.  It  is  a  very  awkward  situation,  but  there  it  is. 
But  anyhow  West  Berlin  is  very  closely  allied  to  Western  Germany,  to  Western 
countries  and  they  have  had  these  routes  of  access  to  them  and  I  am  glad  that 
Mr  Khrushchev  himself  has  indicated  that  that  access  will  not  be  limited;  it  will 
be  open  to  them  as  it  is  now.  Now,  if  that  is  made  perfectly  clear  and  guaranteed 
by  all  concerned,  I  should  imagine  that  one  of  the  major  fears  and  major  causes 
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of  conflict  will  be  removed. 

I  am  merely  putting  this  forward  to  indicate  how  some  of  the  big  things 
that  are  troubling  people  are  capable  of  solution  without  solving  the  entire 
problem.  If  some  things  are  understood  and  agreed  to  definitely,  immediately 
the  fear  of  war  in  the  near  future  disappears.  Other  things  can  be  considered 
later. 

So  I  venture  to  say  that  the  most  important  thing  for  the  world  today  is  for 
these  great  powers  directly  concerned  to  meet  together  and  negotiate  with  a 
will  to  peace  and  not  stand  too  much  on  their  respective  prestige  and  I  think 
that  if  this  conference  throws  its  weight  on  that,  as  I  am  sure  must  be  prepared 
to  do,  it  will  be  a  positive  step  which  we  take  to  help. 

Take  again  the  United  Nations.  So  far  as  I  remember,  when  the  United 
Nations  was  formed,  one  of  its  early  articles  said:  “It  is  formed  to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war."  That  was  a  main  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations — to  save  humanity  from  the  scourge  of  war.  Here  is  a  situation  arising 
which  threatens  war  very  definitely.  What  will  the  United  Nations  do  about  it? 
I  remember  I  was  in  Geneva  in  1938,  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  and  the  old 
League  of  Nations  was  meeting  there  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  tense 
with  fear  of  war.  War  came  a  year  later,  but  even  in  1938  it  was  tense,  because 
Hitler  was  marching  this  way  and  that  way,  all  over  Europe.  He  went  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  held  it  and  went  to  some  other  place  advancing  all  the 
time.  There  was  this  fear  of  war  lying  over  Europe  but  the  League  of  Nations 
in  Geneva  was  discussing  at  that  time,  I  think,  the  opium  traffic.  Very  important 
undoubtedly;  but  something  else  was  more  important  than  the  opium  traffic, 
and  that  was  war.  War  came  a  year  later.  It  was  postponed  somehow;  it  came 
in  1939. 

Now,  I  don’t  want  the  United  Nations  to  function  as  the  League  of  Nations 
did.  I  don’t  think  it  will  but  I  merely  mention  this.  What  can  the  United  Nations 
do?  The  whole  framework  of  the  United  Nations  ever  since  it  was  formed 
fifteen  years  ago  was  a  recognition  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world.  That 
is  why  they  had  certain  permanent  members  in  the  Security  Council,  vetoing, 
etc — all  that  business.  Now,  of  course,  the  world  has  changed  since  then 
considerably  and  there  are  many  more  members  and  this  requires  a  change  in 
the  structure,  etc.,  of  the  United  Nations.  That  is  true.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
Nations  cannot  easily  ignore  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world.  It  has  to  keep 
that  in  view.  Anyhow  the  point  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Nations  to 
consider  this  matter  and  try  its  utmost  to  solve  it. 

The  United  Nations  meets  from  time  to  time  for  special  causes,  special 
discussions.  I  would  have  suggested,  if  it  was  not  meeting  as  it  is,  I  think,  in 
about  two  weeks'  time  or  less,  its  meeting  quickly  to  consider  these  matters.  I 
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am  not  suggesting  that  the  United  Nations  should  sit  down  and  consider 
Germany  or  Berlin  and  all  that.  No.  I  say  it  should  meet  to  consider  a  situation 
which  might  lead  to  war  and  take  such  steps  in  its  united  wisdom  as  it  can. 
Fortunately  it  is  meeting.  I  should  say  one  of  the  earliest  things  it  should  do  is 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  All  other  problems  are  secondary:  it  should  postpone 
them  or  put  them  lower  down  in  its  agenda. 

Now,  I  feel  strongly  that  this  matter  requires  our  urgent  attention  and  the 
urgent  attention  of  every  government  and  every  organization  in  the  world. 
Since  it  so  happens  by  accident — or  circumstances  have  so  dealt  with  us — 
that  we  in  this  conference  are  meeting  at  this  grave  crisis,  we  should  seize  hold 
of  it  in  so  far  as  we  can.  I  recognize  that  we  cannot  issue  mandates.  I  think  we 
are  in  an  important  conference.  I  think  we  represent  countries  which,  individually 
and  certainly  jointly,  represent  something  important  and  valuable  in  the  world 
and  our  voice  counts  to  some  extent.  That  is  true. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  overestimate  our  own  importance.  After  all, 
we  don't  control  the  strings  of  the  world,  not  only  in  a  military  sense  but  in 
other  senses  also.  If  our  mandate  ran  it  will  be  easy  enough — we  would  issue 
a  mandate.  But  we  know  that  our  mandate  does  not  run  all  over  the  place.  So 
we  must  realize  that.  We  must  realize  both  our  actual  and  potential  strength  that 
we  have,  and  also  the  lack  of  strength  that  we  have.  Both  have  to  be  considered 
together  and  then  we  should  decide  what  to  do. 

So  I  am  venturing  to  suggest  not  any  specific  course  of  action  but  rather 
a  mental  outlook  that  should  govern  us  in  approaching  this  problem:  that  we 
should  think  of  this  as  the  most  vital  and  important  problem  of  the  day  and 
everything  else  as  being  secondary,  however  important  it  may  be.  We  can  deal 
with  other  things  more  effectively  and  more  strongly  after  we  have  dealt  with 
this.  Otherwise  no  other  problem  remains:  they  are  submerged  in  the  terrible 
disaster  of  war. 

That  is  the  main  point  I  should  like  to  place  before  this  assembly. 

Now,  Sir,  may  1  add  here  that  this  danger  of  war  comes  nearer  and  nearer, 
has  been  enhanced  and  has  become  nearer  to  us  perhaps  by  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  start  nuclear  tests.  I  am  not  in  a  position  and  1 
suppose  no  one  else  here  is  in  a  position  to  know  all  the  facts  which  underlie 
these  decisions — military  considerations,  political,  non-political  considerations, 
whatever  they  may  be — but  one  thing  I  know:  that  this  decision  makes  the 
situation  much  more  dangerous.  That  is  obvious  to  me  and,  therefore,  I  regret 
it  deeply  because  it  may  well  lead  to  other  countries  also  starting  this  and  then, 
apart  from  the  dangers  inherent  in  nuclear  tests,  that  is,  radioactive  substances 
falling  and  all  that,  all  this  brings  us  to  the  very  verge  and  precipice  of  war. 
That  is  what  I  deeply  regret.  It  has  become  even  more  urgent  that  this  process 
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of  negotiation  should  begin  without  any  delay,  without  thinking  of  who  is  going 
to  ask  whom  first.  The  person  who  asks  first  will  deserve  credit:  not  the 
person  who  shrinks  from  asking  others. 

I  should  just  like  to  refer  briefly,  I  hope,  to  some  of  our  other  problems. 
Many  of  the  countries  represented  here  have  only  recently  become  free  or 
independent.  They  have  tremendous  problems  and  above  all  the  problem  to 
make  good  and  to  advance  their  own  people  economically,  socially,  etc,  because, 
we  must  recognize  that  most  of  these  countries  are  underdeveloped — nearly 
all.  We  must  recognize  that  they  are  socially  and  economically  backward 
countries  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  this  inheritance  of 
backwardness  and  underdevelopment.  It  requires  clear  thinking.  It  requires 
action.  It  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard  work  and  all  of  us  have  to  face 
that.  I  think  that  it  is  right  and  proper  that  other  countries,  the  affluent  countries, 
the  rich  countries,  should  help  in  this  process.  They  should  do  it.  They  have  to 
some  extent  done  it.  I  think  they  should  do  more  of  it,  but  whatever  they  may 
do,  the  ultimate  burden  will  lie  on  the  people  of  our  own  countries.  If  it  did  not, 
if  by  some  miracle  or  somebody  else’s  help  we  stood  up,  well,  we  would  fall 
down  again.  When  you  stand  up,  you  do  not  stand  long  when  you  do  not  have 
strength.  Ultimately,  the  burden  is  on  us.  So  it  is  no  good  expecting  others  to 
do  all  of  our  work. 

Therefore,  this  great  problem  faces  each  one  of  our  countries  and  in  facing 
it  we  have  to  think  of  this  modern  world,  which  has  not  only  changed  greatly, 
but  which  is  changing  from  day  to  day:  this  world  of  atomic  energy  and  jet  and 
space  travel,  new  forces  being  let  loose  and  the  tremendous  value  and  importance 
of  science  today.  We  have  to  think  of  that.  We  cannot  just  imitate  somebody 
else  and  put  up  a  little  machine  here  and  a  little  machine  there  and  think  we  are 
making  progress.  We  have  to  catch  up  with  the  modem  world  and  with  science 
and  technology,  keeping  our  own  values  intact,  I  hope.  All  these  problems  can 
overwhelm  us.  Why  I  am  venturing  to  refer  to  obvious  things  is  that  in 
considering  our  other  problems  we  may  keep  these  basic  things  in  view. 

There  are  other  countries,  some  represented  here,  others  about  whom  we 
know  very  well,  which  are  struggling  for  their  freedom  from  the  grasp  of 
colonialism  or  imperialism  which  will  not  go.  There  is  Algeria,  which  has  paid 
a  fantastic  price  in  human  life  and  suffering  in  its  struggle  for  freedom  and  yet 
which  has  not  so  far  succeeded  in  achieving  it.  Naturally  every  one  present 
here  is  wholly  desirous  of  Algeria  becoming  independent  and  I  earnestly  hope 
this  will  be  so. 

There  is  Tunisia  with  its  recent  extraordinary  experience  and  I  am  referring 
particularly  to  Bizerta.  Now,  why  Bizerta?  Because  Bizerta  is  a  base,  is  a  foreign 
base  and  the  very  idea  of  a  foreign  base  in  a  country  seems  quite  extraordinary 
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to  me.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  bases  anyway.  But  that  a  country  should  put  its 
foreign  base  on  another  country,  it  is  quite  extraordinary  to  me.  How  can  that 
be  tolerated  by  anybody?  I  don’t  understand  how  any  country  can  provide  for 
a  base  in  a  country  which  opposes  that  base,  purely  from  the  practical  point  of 
view. 

There  are  these  problems  of  Africa.  There  is  Congo  and,  may  I  say,  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  possibly  by  tomorrow,  we  shall  have  in  this  assembly  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  the  Congo  Republic  here,  Mr 
Adoula53  and  Mr  Gizenga.54  There  is  Angola,  the  horror  of  Angola:  I  don’t  know 
how  many  delegates  present  here  have  had  an  occasion  to  read  detailed  accounts 
of  what  had  happened  in  Angola,  because  Angola  has  been  a  closed  book. 

But  something  is  happening  in  Angola— not  only  in  Angola,  roundabout — 
which  is  really  a  kind  of  horror  which  one  hardly  associates  with  the  modern 
world,  massacres,  genocide  and  what  not.  Of  course,  our  minds  go  out  and 
we  not  only  sympathize,  we  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  put  an  end  to  this.  Yet 
we  can’t  do  very  much  as  a  rule,  although  sometimes  we  may  do  a  little.  All 
these  problems  face  us. 

Then  there  is  the  situation  in  East  Africa  where  conditions  are  better,  of 
course,  and  to  some  extent  some  countries  have  been  promised  independence 
like,  Tanganyika,  I  believe,  by  December,  and  other  countries,  I  hope  also. 
There  is  the  situation  in  Central  Africa,  the  Rhodesias,  where  the  picture  is  not 
good;  there  is  trouble.  And  further  south,  in  South  Africa  you  have  the  supreme 
symbol  of  racial  arrogance,  racial  discrimination,  apartheid  and  all  that,  an 
intolerable  position  to  be  accepted  by  any  of  us.  And  that  is  imposed  upon 
South  West  Africa  in  challenge  to  the  United  Nations’  decisions.  So,  all  these 
problems  crowd  upon  us  and  we  have  to  face  them,  of  course. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  would  repeat  that  whatever  we  may  do  about 
other  problems — and  we  should  do  whatever  we  can — the  problem  dominating 
the  issue  today  is  that  of  this  danger  of  war.  The  danger  of  war  depends  on 
many  factors  but  essentially  on  two  major  countries,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  do  us  no  good,  I  think,  if  we  start  condemning  this 
country  or  that  country.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  do  anyhow;  it  complicates 
a  set  of  circumstances.  But  apart  from  being  easy  or  difficult,  if  we  are  to  be 
peace  makers,  and  if  we  want  to  help  in  the  cause  of  peace,  it  does  not  help  to 
start  by  condemnations.  We  want  to  win  over  and  to  influence  and  to  induce 
them  to  follow  the  path  of  peace,  and  if  we  denounce  countries  then  we  cannot 
influence  them  whatever  else  we  can  do.  We  cannot  win  them  over.  Times 

53.  Cyrille  Adoula. 

54.  Antoine  Gizenga. 
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demand,  therefore,  that  we  should  approach  these  countries  and  other  countries 
in  a  friendly  way,  in  a  way  to  win  them  over  and  not  merely  to  denounce  them 
and  irritate  them  and  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  them  to  follow  the  path  we 
indicate  to  them. 

Let  us  look  at  this  world  today.  It  is  a  strange  world,  perhaps  the  fundamental 
fact  of  the  world  being  the  coming  out  of  these  new  mighty  forces.  I  am 
referring  to  atomic  energy,  space  travel,  and  all  that  which  is  the  basic  factor 
of  the  modern  world.  We  have  to  think  in  terms  of  that  and  not  get  lost  in  terms 
of  a  world  that  is  passed  and  in  slogans  that  no  longer  apply.  This  is  the  world 
that  we  live  in.  When  power  of  a  new  kind  comes  all  your  imperialism  and  all 
your  old  style  colonialism  will  vanish  and  will  go,  I  have  no  doubt.  And  yet  this 
new  power  may  well  dominate  us  and  dominate  certainly  over  the  undeveloped 
backward  countries,  because  the  sin  of  backwardness  has  to  pay  the  penalty 
by  somebody  pushing  you  about. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  backward,  therefore  we  have  to  build  in  our  own 
countries  societies  of  free  men,  societies  where  freedom  is  real— because  I 
think  freedom  is  essential,  that  freedom  will  give  us  strength,  prosperous  societies 
where  the  standards  of  living  are  rising.  These  are  for  us  essential,  basic  problems 
to  be  thought  out  in  terms  of  today,  in  terms  of  the  modern  world,  space  travel, 
jet  travel,  atomic  energy,  not  in  terms  of  long  ago.  When  you  think  in  these 
terms  war  becomes  an  even  greater  folly  and  anachronism  than  ever.  If  we 
can't  prevent  war  then  for  the  moment  all  our  other  problems  are  sunk;  we 
cannot  deal  with  them.  But  we  can  prevent  war  then;  we  can  go  ahead  with 
these  other  problems,  help  to  liberate  the  parts  of  the  world  under  colonial  and 
other  imperial  rule  and  more  especially  build  up  our  own  free  societies, 
prosperous  societies,  welfare  states  in  our  respective  countries  because  that  is 
to  be  our  positive  work.  Merely  getting  angry  with  some  other  country  achieves 
nothing  although  one  does  get  angry  and  cannot  help  it.  It  is  the  positive, 
constructive  work  we  do  that  gives  us  strength  to  make  our  countries  free. 
That  is  the  positive  work  we  have  to  do.  But  we  cannot  do  any  of  this  unless 
there  is  no  war.  If  war  comes  all  this  is  doomed. 

Therefore,  I  venture  to  submit  to  this  assembly  that  we  must  lay  the  greatest 
stress  on  this  major  danger  of  today.  Not  only  is  it  incumbent  on  us  but  if  we 
do  this,  we  would  be  in  line  with  the  thinking  of  millions  and  millions  of  people. 
Strength  comes  ultimately  from  being  in  line  with  popular  thinking.  The  fact 
that  we  are  non-aligned  has  received  strength  from  the  fact  that  millions  of 
people  in  their  minds  are  not  aligned,  they  do  not  want  war,  that  is  why  we  get 
indirect  strength  from  this.  Today  this  is  the  problem  of  practically  the  entire 
population  of  the  world.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  line  with  it  and  deal  with  it  as 
well  as  we  can,  realizing  fully,  of  course,  that  our  capacity  is  limited.  We  must 
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not  imagine  that  we  can  order  about  great  countries  or  as  small  countries  do  as 
we  like.  Our  capacity  is  limited  but  we  have  a  certain  capacity,  a  certain  strength, 
call  it  what  you  like,  moral  strength  or  other  strength.  Let  us  use  it  properly, 
rightly,  without  force  but  with  courtesy  and  with  a  friendly  approach  so  that 
we  may  influence  those  who  have  the  power  of  war  and  peace  in  their  hands 
and  thus  try,  if  not  to  prevent  war  for  all  time,  at  any  rate,  to  push  it  away  so 
that,  in  the  meantime,  the  world  may  learn  better  the  use  of  cooperation.  Then 
ultimately  the  world  may  put  an  end  to  war  itself. 

I  will  repeat  that  I  think  that  essentially  we  will  never  succeed  unless  there 
is  disarmament  on  the  biggest  scale.  Therefore,  disarmament  is  a  vital  matter, 
but  even  that  is  rather  out  of  reach  today  because,  how  can  we  talk  of 
disarmament  when  we  are  being  told  that  we  are  going  to  have  nuclear  tests 
today  and  tomorrow  and  when  we  are  told  that  all  these  great  countries  are 
becoming  more  and  more  heavily  armed. 

I  have  ventured,  Sir,  Mr  Chairman,  to  express  some  of  the  ideas  in  my 
mind.  I  have  not  dealt  with  various  items  on  the  agenda  because  I  feel  the  first 
item  overshadows  all  else.  Others  should  be  dealt  with  no  doubt  and,  I  hope, 
that  when  this  matter  comes  up  and  some  kind  of  resolution  or  declaration  or 
statement  is  being  issued,  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  question  of  world  peace 
being  put  not  only  foremost,  but  so  that  it  catches  every  person's  attention  and 
so  that  it  doesn't  get  lost  in  a  morass  of  detail  and  thus  loses  all  its  significance 
and  importance.35 

Thanking  you.  Sir. 

278.  To  Indian  Presspersons:  World  Affairs56 

Belgrade,  September  4,  1961  -  Speaking  to  Indian  journalists  here  on  Saturday 
[2  September  1961]  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  (briefly  reported  on  Monday 
[4  September  1961]),  that  no  reunification  of  Germany  was  possible  except  by 
an  agreement  between  both  Germanys.  uYou  cannot  force  it.  There  were  lot  of 
contacts  taking  place  between  the  two  parts  but  the  recent  closure  of  frontiers 
had  made  it  even  more  difficulties  as  both  the  parts  belonged  to  different  power 
blocs  and  no  bloc  is  prepared  to  surrender  to  the  other.” 

He  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  help  if  the  non-aligned  countries  put 
up  firm  proposals  to  the  big  powers  on  the  terms  of  negotiations  for  peace. 

Pandit  Nehru  thought  that  President  Kennedy  and  Mr  Khrushchev  were 
bound  to  meet  and  discuss  the  world  problems  but  he  was  opposed  to  neutral 

55.  For  the  statement  on  “Danger  of  War  and  Appeal  for  Peace”  passed  by  the  conference, 
see  item  279. 

56.  Conversation,  2  September  1961.  National  Herald ,  5  September  1961. 
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countries  taking  part  in  such  meeting. 

There  was  a  threat  of  war  in  the  future,  he  said,  but  it  was  not  imminent  in 
the  sense  that  it  would  come  within  a  few  days. 

Algerian  Question 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  received  the  Algerian  leader,  Ben  Khedda57  at  lunch  on 
Saturday,  said  the  latter  did  not  appear  to  be  hopeful  about  an  Algerian  settlement 
in  the  near  future. 

The  question  of  recognition  of  Algeria,  Pandit  Nehru  said,  was  again  coming 
to  the  fore  and  India  might  have  to  do  it  although  he  could  not  set  any  time  for 
it.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  India  in  favour  of  recognition.  He  hoped  that 
talks  at  Eviarf 8  would  succeed  but  India  might  have  to  recognise  Algeria  even 
otherwise,  he  added. 

Ties  with  Israel 

On  Israel,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  India  did  not  intend  to  exchange  diplomatic 
relations  with  her  in  the  near  future  because  of  Arab  feelings. 

Israel  was  in  the  wrong  in  the  tripartite  attack  on  Egypt  in  1956  and  this 
strengthened  the  Indian  conviction  not  to  have  diplomatic  ties  although  other 
contacts  were  established  between  the  two  countries,  he  added. 

Disarmament 

On  disarmament,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  go  ahead  with  it 
unless  China  was  recognised  because  without  it  China  could  not  be  made 
responsible  for  any  disarmament  arrangement. 

Indian  sources  said  Pandit  Nehru  reiterated  to  the  reporters  the  statement 
he  made  in  the  conference  that  he  considered  the  present  east-west  crisis  very 
serious. 

Asked  if  he  thought  there  would  be  war,  he  replied,  “Not  today  or 
tomorrow”,  but  said  he  thought  the  situation  over  the  next  two  or  three  months 
could  be  extremely  serious. 

Asked  if  he  would  go  to  the  coming  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
Pandit  Nehru  replied  that  he  was  going  to  the  United  States  on  an  official  visit 
early  in  November  to  see  President  Kennedy  and  would  “do  his  talking  then.” 

57.  Benyoucef Benkhedda  President  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Algerian  Republic, 
the  govemment-in-exile  of  FLN  (Front  de  Liberation  Nationale). 

58.  Negotiations  between  France  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Algerian  Republic 
opened  at  Evian-les-Bains,  France,  on  20  May  1961;  broke  down  on  13  June  1961;  and 
started  again  on  7  March  1 962.  The  Evian  Accords  were  finally  signed  on  1 8  March  1 962, 
bringing  to  an  end  the  eight  years  of  war  in  Algeria. 
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The  Indian  Prime  Minister  is  going  to  Moscow  next  Wednesday  after  the 
Belgrade  conference  to  see  Mr  Khrushchev. 

He  said  whatever  be  the  problems  confronting  nations  attending  the  Belgrade 
Conference,  the  present  emergent  world  situation  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  conference. 

No  Change  in  Approach 

Pandit  Nehru  added  the  Soviet  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  had  not  changed  his 
approach  towards  that  country,  although  the  event  had  made  some  difference 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  forthcoming  visit  to  Moscow. 

Pandit  Nehru  earlier  conferred  with  a  special  emissary  of  Herr  Willy  Brandt, 
governing  Mayor  of  West  Berlin,  who  flew  in  here  specially  to  meet  the  Prime 
Minister.59 

Pandit  Nehru  has  tried  to  lift  the  conference  from  the  mere  discussion  of 
regional  issues  to  an  international  level,  and  he  appeared  to  conference  observers 
to  have  had  some  success  with  his  call  yesterday  to  the  delegates  to  put  other 
problems  like  colonialism  into  second  place  for  the  time  being  and  concentrate 
on  the  overriding  issue  of  war  or  peace.  But  some  delegations,  especially  the 
delegations  of  African  nations  fighting  colonialism,  have  not  shown  evidence 
of  any  increasing  realisation  of  the  deterioration  in  the  international  situation — 
the  most  vital  subject  before  the  conference. 


279.  Danger  of  War  and  Appeal  for  Peace60 

This  conference  of  the  Heads  of  State  or  Government  of  Non-Aligned  countries 
is  deeply  concerned  that  even  apart  from  already  existing  tension  the  grave  and 
critical  situation,  which,  as  ever  before,  threatens  the  world  with  the  imminent 


59.  According  to  Nehru's  engagement  diary,  one  Dr  Beale,  Willy  Brandt's  representative,  had 
met  Nehru  in  Belgrade  on  3  September  1961.  Willy  Brandt  told  a  meeting  of  a  group. 
Indivisible  Germany,  on  6  September  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  Nehru: 
“Mr  Nehru  has  let  me  know  that  he  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  links 
between  the  West  Berlin  and  West  Germany.”  He  did  not  elaborate  further  on  the 
communication.  The  Hindu ,  7  September  1961,  p.  4. 

60.  Resolution  adopted  on  5  September  1961  by  the  conference  of  the  heads  of  state  or 
government  of  non-aligned  countries,  Belgrade.  The  Belgrade  Conference  of  Non-Aligned 
Nations  (September  1st— 6th,  1961).  Prime  Minister  Nehru  s  Speeches  and  Other  Documents 
(New  Delhi:  External  Publicity  Division,  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  Government  of 
India,  1961),  p.  12. 
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and  ominous  prospect  of  conflict  would  almost  certainly  later  develop  into  a 
World  War.  In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  accumulation  of  the  power 
of  mass  destruction,  such  conflict  and  war  would  inevitably  lead  to  devastation 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown,  if  not  to  world  annihilation. 

This  Conference  considers  that  this  calamity  must  be  avoided,  and  it  is 
therefore  urgent  and  imperative  that  the  parties  concerned,  and  more  particularly 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  should  immediately  suspend 
their  recent  war  preparations  and  approaches,  take  no  steps  that  would  aggravate 
or  contribute  to  further  deteriorations  in  the  situation  and  resume  negotiation 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  any  outstanding  differences  between  them  with 
due  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  continue  negotiating 
until  both  they  and  the  rest  of  the  world  achieve  total  disarmament  and  enduring 
peace. 

While  decisions  leading  to  war  or  peace  at  present  rest  with  these  great 
powers,  the  consequences  affect  the  entire  world.  All  nations  and  peoples  have, 
therefore,  an  abiding  concern  and  interest  that  the  approaches  and  actions  of 
the  great  powers  should  be  such  as  to  enable  mankind  to  move  forward  to 
peace  and  prosperity  and  not  to  the  doom  of  extinction.  In  the  certain  knowledge 
that  they  seek  peace,  this  Conference  appeals  to  the  President  of  the  United 
states  of  America  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
make  most  immediate  and  direct  approaches  to  each  other  to  avert  the  imminent 
conflict  and  establish  peace. 

This  Conference  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  all  nations  not  represented 
here,  conscious  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation  will  make  a  similar 
appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  Powers  concerned  thereby  proclaiming  and  promoting 
the  desire  and  determination  of  all  mankind  to  see  the  achievement  of  lasting 
peace  and  security  for  all  nations.61 


61.  The  conference,  on  6  September  1961,  also  passed  a  Declaration  signed  by  twenty-five 
heads  of  state  or  government;  it  is  reproduced  in  Two  Decades  of  Non-Alignment. 
Documents  of  the  Gatherings  of  the  Non-Aligned  Countries  1961-1982  (New  Delhi: 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  Government  of  India,  1983),  pp.  5-9. 
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280.  To  N.S.  Khrushchev:  Appeal  for  World  Peace62 

[5  September  1961] 

Your  Excellency, 

We,  the  Heads  of  States  and  Governments  of  our  respective  countries  attending 
the  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Countries  held  at  Belgrade  from  September  1 
to  September  5,  1 96 1 63  venture  to  address  Your  Excellency  on  a  subject  of  vital 
and  immediate  importance  to  all  of  us  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  We  do  so 
not  only  on  our  own  behalf,  but  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Conference. 

We  are  distressed  and  deeply  concerned  at  the  deterioration  in  the 
international  situation  and  the  prospect  of  war  which  now  threatens  humanity. 
Your  Excellency  has  often  pointed  to  the  terrible  nature  of  modem  war  and  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  may  well  destroy  humanity,  and  has  pleaded 
for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

Yet  we  are  at  the  brink  of  this  very  danger  that  menaces  the  world  and 
humanity.  We  are  fully  aware  that  Your  Excellency  is  anxious  as  any  of  us  to 
avoid  this  dreadful  development  which  will  not  only  end  the  hopes  that  we  all 
have  cherished  for  the  advancement  of  our  peoples  but  is  a  challenge  to  human 
survival.  We  are  certain  that  Your  Excellency  will  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  avert  such  a  calamity. 

Having  regard,  however,  to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  that  menaces  the  world 
and  the  urgent  need  to  avert  the  developments  that  may  precipitate  it,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  urging  on  the  Great  Powers  concerned  that  negotiations  should 
be  resumed  and  pursued  so  that  the  danger  of  war  might  be  removed  from  the 
world  and  mankind  adopts  ways  of  peace.  In  particular,  we  earnestly  request 
for  direct  negotiations  between  Your  Excellency  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  represent  the  two  mightiest  nations  today  and  in  whose 
hands  lies  the  key  to  peace  or  war.  We  feel  convinced  that  devoted  as  both  of 
you  are  to  world  peace,  your  efforts  through  persistent  negotiations  will  lead  to 
a  way  out  of  the  present  impasse  and  enable  the  world  and  humanity  to  work 
and  live  for  prosperity  and  peace. 

We  feel  sure  that  Your  Excellency  will  appreciate  that  this  letter  is  written 
because  of  our  love  of  peace  and  our  horror  of  war  and  the  compelling  desire 
that  a  way  out  must  be  found  before  mankind  is  faced  with  a  terrible  disaster. 

62.  Joint  letter  by  non-aligned  leaders  to  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister.  NMML,  JN 

Supplementary  Papers,  Box  No.  133,  File  No.  23. 

An  identical  letter  was  addressed  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  US  President.  The  letter 

to  Kennedy  ended  with  a  note  that  a  letter  in  identical  terms  was  being  sent  to  Khrushchev. 

63.  In  fact,  the  conference  was  held,  1-6  September  1961. 
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We  are  sending  a  letter  in  identical  terms  to  this  to  His  Excellency  Mr  John 
F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

With  assurances  of  our  deep  regard, 

Yours  sincerely,64 

281.  To  Harold  Macmillan:  Belgrade  and  Moscow 
Meetings65 

I  received  your  message  of  September  5th  through  your  Ambassador  in  Belgrade. 
Thank  you  for  it.  As  suggested  by  you,  I  am  now  replying  after  my  return  to 
Delhi  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  Belgrade  Conference.  On  the  whole,  this  Conference  was  helpful  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  people  represented,  holding  a  variety  of  opinions.  Some 
press  reports  referring  to  acute  differences  in  the  Conference  were  exaggerated. 
Mostly  the  differences  were  about  the  emphasis  to  be  given  to  the  various 
matters  and  especially  to  the  critical  international  situation.  Many  of  the  Heads 
of  Governments,  especially  those  coming  from  the  newly  independent  countries 
of  A  frica,  were  anxious  to  give  first  place  to  the  colonial  question.  Ultimately, 
however,  they  agreed  to  the  international  situation  being  given  priority. 

3.  There  were  of  course  differences  in  the  approach  to  the  German- 
Berlin  issue.  But  these  were  not  discussed  and  only  some  general  references 
were  made  in  the  opening  speeches.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  we  should  lay 
stress  on  negotiations  between  the  great  powers  concerned  and  not  on  the 
merits  of  the  question.  There  were  indications,  however,  that  the  fact  of  two 
Germanies  must  be  accepted  as  well  as  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier.  Also  that 
access  from  the  Western  countries  to  West  Berlin  must  be  assured  as  heretofore. 

4.  As  you  must  know,  identical  letters  signed  by  all  the  Heads  of 
Delegations  were  sent  to  President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev.  The 
President  of  Ghana  and  I  took  the  letter  for  Khrushchev  and  delivered  it  to 
him.66  These  letters  expressed  our  great  anxiety  over  the  situation  which  might 
lead  to  a  nuclear  war  and  pressed  for  direct  negotiations.  In  the  course  of  our 
talk  Khrushchev  explained  his  own  position  and  said  that  he  was  not  opposed 
to  negotiations. 


64.  The  letter  was  signed  by  heads  of  state  or  government  of  twenty-five  countries  who 
attended  the  conference. 

65.  Message,  1 1  September  1961,  to  the  British  Prime  Minister.  This  is  a  “draft”,  but  it  is 
very  likely  the  version  that  was  sent. 

66.  Item  280. 
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5.  Subsequently  I  had  several  long  and  frank  talks  with  Khrushchev.  In 
spite  of  his  long  explanations  about  starting  nuclear  tests  afresh,  I  was  unable 
to  agree  with  him  in  this  matter  and  pointed  out  to  him  not  only  that  this  was 
bad  in  itself,  but  it  led  to  a  worsening  of  the  situation  which  was  already  very 
bad.  Khrushchev,  though  adhering  firmly  to  the  steps  he  had  taken,  was  rather 
on  the  defensive.  Fie  laid  stress  on  agreement  on  disarmament  which  would 
automatically  lead  to  the  ending  of  nuclear  tests  and  indeed  much  more. 

6 .  Khrushchev  repeatedly  stated  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  was  Chancellor 
Adenauer’s  rigid  attitude  and  also  criticised  de  Gaulle’s  attitude.  He  said  that 
although  much  stress  was  laid  by  Western  Powers  on  the  reunification  of 
Germany,  in  fact  they  did  not  believe  that  this  was  a  feasible  proposition  in  the 
present  context.  He  even  said  that  de  Gaulle  had  told  him  that  he  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  reunification  of  Germany.  It  seemed  to  me  evident  that  the 
basic  factor  influencing  Khrushchev  was  the  growing  power  of  West  Germany 
and  its  gradually  developing  again  on  the  lines  of  Hitler’s  Germany.  He  could 
not  tolerate  this  menace.  He  hinted  at  Adenauer’s  present  attitude  being  partly 
conditioned  by  the  coming  German  elections.  Probably  after  that  he  would  be 
in  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 

7.  Some  kind  of  acceptance  of  the  two  German  States  existing  at  present 
appeared  to  him  essential.  I  put  it  to  him  especially  the  question  of  access  to 
West  Berlin  from  the  Western  countries.  He  stated  repeatedly  that  full  access 
would  be  provided,  but  naturally  the  Western  countries  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  East  German  Government  in  order  to  conform  to  the  various  formalities. 
Indeed,  to  some  extent,  though  in  a  roundabout  way,  this  had  been  the  practice. 

8.  I  asked  him  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  guarantee  this  access.  He  replied 
that  as  one  of  the  signatories  of  an  international  treaty,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  as  much  responsible  for  giving  effect  to  it  as  any  other  signatory. 

9.  He  repeated  also  his  statements  about  West  Berlin  being  a  free  city. 
The  East  German  Government  came  into  the  picture  as  any  access  to  West 
Berlin  involved  going  across  East  German  territory.  Even  now  the  East  German 
Government  comes  into  the  picture  for  this  purpose  though  a  somewhat 
complicated  ritual  has  been  evolved. 

10.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Khrushchev  would  welcome  negotiations.  But 
the  one  thing  he  will  insist  on  is  the  acceptance  of  the  two  German  States.  This 
need  not  perhaps  be  formal  recognition  in  the  diplomatic  sense,  but  it  would 
mean  dealing  with  the  East  German  authorities  in  regard  to  movements  etc. 
across  East  German  territory,  which  means  movements  into  West  Berlin.  I  do 
not  myself  see  why  this  should  involve  any  insuperable  obstacle.  It  would  only 
be  a  slight  extension  of  the  practice  hitherto  followed  and  it  would  be  in  keeping 
with  reality.  If  this  point  was  agreed  to,  the  free  city  idea  could  be  developed 
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fully. 

1 1 .  Although  the  Oder-Neisse  line  is  not  directly  connected  with  these 
matters,  the  West  German  statements  in  regard  to  it  are  a  source  of  great 
irritation  not  only  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  even  more  so  to  Poland  and  other 
East  European  countries.  It  becomes  a  symbol  of  Germany  seeking  revenge 
and  recovering  the  losses  she  suffered  in  the  last  War.  It  is  the  reminder  of 
expansionist  aims  of  German  Governments  in  the  past. 

12.  Khrushchev  laid  great  stress  on  complete  disarmament  and  repeated 
that  only  this  was  the  final  solution  of  these  and  other  national  conflicts. 

13.  Although  I  found  Khrushchev  very  firm  in  regard  to  some  matters, 
and  particularly  resentful  of  Adenauer’s  attitude  and  statements,  the  impression 
he  gave  me  was  that  there  was  room  for  successful  negotiation  with  him. 
Indeed  the  basic  issues  in  regard  to  Germany  and  Berlin  are  limited  and  there  is 
probably  already  a  measure  of  agreement  about  some  of  them. 

14.  I  might  add  that  Khrushchev  and  his  Government  did  all  they  could  to 
show  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  our  party.  He  was  frequently  stressing  the 
personal  element  and  friendship  even  though  we  differed  from  each  other  in  a 
number  of  matters. 

15.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  text  of  the  speech  I  delivered  at  a  large 
public  meeting  in  Moscow,67  as  also  the  joint  communique  issued  after  my 
visit.68 


282.  To  R.K.  Nehru:  Report  to  Belgrade  Conference  on 
Message  to  Khrushchev69 

It  has  just  struck  me  that  I  should  report  to  the  Belgrade  Conference  people 
about  the  message  President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  and  I  carried  to  Mr  Khrushchev 
on  behalf  of  the  Conference.  I  cannot  easily  get  Dr  Nkrumah  to  join  in  this 
report  without  much  delay.  I  can,  therefore,  send  a  report  on  my  own  behalf 
stating  that  we  handed  this  message  and  it  was  received  by  Mr  Khrushchev. 
Thereafter  we  had  talk  with  him  on  the  contents  of  that  message.  Broadly 
speaking,  you  might  say  that  Mr  Khrushchev  agreed  with  our  concern  about 
the  international  situation  and  expressed  his  desire  for  peaceful  settlements.  He 
explained  his  own  viewpoint  both  about  the  general  situation  in  regard  to 


67.  Item  295. 

68.  Published  in  newspapers  on  1 1  September  1961. 

69.  Note,  14  September  1961,  to  the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA. 
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Germany  and  Berlin  and  also  why  he  had  been  compelled  by  circumstances, 
which  he  explained  in  some  detail,  to  start  nuclear  tests  again.  We  expressed 
our  great  concern  at  those  nuclear  tests  and  hoped  that  they  would  not  be 
continued. 

2.  Mr  Khrushchev  was  agreeable  to  negotiations  as  suggested  in  our 
message. 

3 .  You  might  draft  a  letter  on  the  above  lines  which  can  be  sent  to  President 
Tito  and  President  Nasser  separately. 


283.  To  Konrad  Adenauer:  Belgrade  Summit  and 
Germany70 

Thank  you  for  your  message  of  22nd  August,  which  I  received  through  your 
Embassy  in  New  Delhi.  I  regret  I  was  not  able  to  reply  earlier  because  of  the 
heavy  pressure  of  parliamentary  and  other  work  here  and  my  absence  from 
India  in  connection  with  the  Conference  of  Non-aligned  countries  at  Belgrade 
and  my  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

2.  I  agree  with  Your  Excellency  that  the  aggravation  of  the  situation  in 
Central  Europe  will  have  serious  consequences  not  only  for  the  countries 
immediately  concerned  but  also  for  the  world  at  large  and  that  everything  should 
be  done  to  lessen  the  tension  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  for  constructive  and 
fruitful  negotiations.  I  spoke  on  this  subject  both  at  Belgrade  and  Moscow.  I 
am  asking  our  Embassy  in  Bonn  to  send  on  to  Your  Excellency  separately 
copies  of  my  statement  made  at  Belgrade  and  at  a  public  meeting  in  Moscow. 

3 .  As  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  the  Conference  at  Belgrade  unanimously 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  two  principal  powers  concerned  to  initiate  direct 
approaches  and  negotiations  so  that  the  danger  of  a  world  conflagration  is 
averted  and  the  necessary  atmosphere  to  deal  with  urgent  problems  like 
disarmament  is  created. 

4.  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  human  considerations  involved  in  the 
problem  of  Germany  and  Berlin  and  the  heart-felt  desire  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world  to  avoid  the  danger  of  war.  The  major  Powers 
concerned  are,  I  am  sure,  alive  to  this  world  desire  for  peace.  I  am  confident 
that  constructive  negotiations  in  a  calm  atmosphere  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
following  weeks  and  the  danger  of  a  world  holocaust  avoided. 


70.  Message,  15  September  1961,  to  the  Chancellor,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
MEA,  File  No.  7(64)  Eur/61,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  10-1 1/corr. 
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5 .  Iam  sure  Your  Excellency  shares  my  feeling  that  each  one  of  us  should 
continue  our  efforts  towards  promotion  of  constructive  negotiations  in  a  calm 
atmosphere. 

With  kind  regards, 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 

284.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  No  Belgrade  Group  at  UN71 

Your  telegram  427  September  22. 1  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  functioning 
of  a  so-called  Belgrade  group  in  the  UN  is  not  desirable.  There  are  far  too  many 
groups  about,  and  instead  of  bringing  people  together  it  tends  to  separate  them. 

I  shall  send  a  message  to  President  Tito,72  but  for  the  present  I  am  sending 
him  a  message  about  my  visit  to  Moscow.  I  do  not  want  the  two  to  get  mixed 
up.  I  am  going  tomorrow  to  Lucknow  and  Kanpur  returning  Monday  afternoon. 

Meanwhile  I  think  that  you  might  well  have  a  friendly  talk  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Yugoslavia73  who  is  in  New  York  about  this  matter. 


285.  To  Josip  Broz  Tito:  Belgrade  Conference  Results74 

Thank  you  for  your  message  of  22nd  September.75  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
sharing  your  thoughts  with  me  in  regard  to  President  Kennedy’s  reply  to  the 
Belgrade  message.  I  understand  that  since  you  wrote,  you  have  received  Mr 
Khrushchev’s  reply  also. 

2.  President  Nkrumah  and  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr  Khrushchev  when  we 
met  him  to  hand  over  the  message.76  We  are  sending  you  a  brief  report  of  our 
talk  although  it  is  rather  out  of  date  now.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  initiative  of 
the  Conference  in  addressing  an  appeal  to  the  two  leaders  has  been  generally 
helpful. 

71.  Telegram,  23  September  1961,  to  the  Defence  Minister,  then  in  New  York. 

72.  See  item  285  opposing  a  Belgrade  group. 

73.  Koea  Popoviae. 

74.  Telegram,  No.  6203,  26  September  1961,  sent  by  the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEAto 
the  Indian  Embassy  in  Belgrade,  with  Nehru's  message  to  Tito.  MEA,  File  No.  5(19)- 
UN-II/61,  pp.  59-60/c.  The  message  was  drafted  on  25  September.  MEA,  File  No.  U-II/ 
1 1(4)/61,  Vol.-I,  pp.  285-286/corr. 

75.  Appendix  35. 

76.  Item  280. 
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3 .  Both  President  Kennedy  and  Mr  Khrushchev  have  declared  their  desire 
for  negotiations  and  a  peaceful  settlement.  I  have  no  doubt  that  neither  of  them 
desires  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  cold  war  atmosphere  is  such  that  it 
leads  to  rigid  attitudes  and  strong  statements  which  come  in  the  way  of 
settlements.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  negotiations  will  take  place. 

4.  I  feel  more  and  more  that  not  only  the  German  problem,  but  other 
world  problems  also  are  partly  tied  up  with  the  question  of  disarmament.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  that  both  President  Kennedy  and  Mr  Khrushchev  in  their 
different  ways  have  accepted  the  objective  of  full  disarmament. 

5.  I  think  that  it  was  a  major  misfortune  that  the  Soviet  Union  started 
nuclear  tests  again,  later  followed  by  the  U.S.A.  This  has  heightened  tensions 
all  around  and  enabled  many  people  to  say  that  Mr  Khrushchev  has  broken  his 
word  and  therefore  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  question  of  nuclear  tests  is  of 
course  a  part  of  the  general  question  of  disarmament.  But  I  think  that  it  is 
capable  of  settlement  separately  and  we  should  try  to  bring  this  about  if  possible. 

6.  The  countries  that  attended  the  Belgrade  Conference  should  of  course 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  cooperate  wherever  possible.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  desirable  to  form  a  separate  group  of  these  countries  in  the  U.N. 
There  are  already  too  many  groups  there  and  an  addition  to  them  may  not  be 
helpful.  Some  important  countries  like  Nigeria,  which  would  like  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  many  ways,  have  been  left  out.  While  cooperation  is  desirable,  the 
formation  of  any  rigid  groups  may  limit  the  field  of  cooperation.  I  think  it  is 
better,  therefore,  for  consultations  to  take  place  informally  in  the  U.N.  between 
representatives  of  different  countries.77 

7.  The  tragic  death  of  Mr  Hammarskjoeld  has  produced  a  new  difficulty 
and  the  future  of  the  U.N.  is  threatened.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  cooperate 
and  do  everything  possible  to  save  the  Organisation. 


286.  To  U  Nu:  On  Belgrade  and  Visit  to  India78 


September  26,  1961 


My  dear  U  Nu, 

I  have  today  received  your  signed  letter  of  the  1 8th  September.79  A  few  days 
ago  the  substance  of  this  letter  was  conveyed  to  me  by  telegram.  I  did  not 
reply  to  it  then,  but  sent  a  brief  message  about  the  dates  for  your  lectures  on 


77.  On  the  idea  of  a  Belgrade  group  at  the  UN,  see  item  284. 

78.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Burma. 

79.  Appendix  29. 
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Buddhism  in  the  Benares  Hindu  University.80  I  was  waiting  to  know  if  you 
could  perhaps  change  the  dates  suggested.  That  answer  has  not  come  yet. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  what  you  have  written  about  the  role  I  played  at 
Belgrade.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  disappointed  at  the  attitude  of  the 
representatives  of  some  of  the  countries  there.  From  the  newly  independent 
countries  of  Africa,  one  would  naturally  expect  a  certain  excitement  and  lack 
of  balance,  but  I  did  not  expect  this  from  some  of  the  older  countries.  However, 
thanks  to  you  and  some  other  friends,  the  Belgrade  Conference  on  the  whole 
maintained  some  balance. 

My  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  think,  did  some  little  good.  It  is  difficult  to 
measure  this  and  outwardly  there  was  no  change  in  the  Soviet  attitude,  but  I 
had  a  feeling  that  there  was  a  toning  down  which  may  prove  of  use  in  the 
future.  I  confess  that  the  Soviet  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  and,  a  little  later, 
the  United  States  doing  the  same,  have  pained  me  very  much. 

As  for  your  visit  to  India,  you  are  very  welcome.  You  say  that  you  propose 
to  arrive  in  Delhi  on  December  2nd  and  to  go  to  Benares  the  next  day  for  the 
lectures.  After  that  you  would  go  to  Bodh  Gaya  and  Rajgiri  [sic].  You  had 
mentioned  to  me  that  you  might  go  to  Nepal  in  the  course  of  your  visit.  But 
there  is  no  reference  to  this  in  your  letter. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  Benares  when  you  are  there  and  to  attend  your  lectures. 
But  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  on  the  dates  you  mention.  I  am  likely 
to  be  in  Calcutta  for  a  day  on  the  2nd  December.  From  the  4th  to  7th  December, 
the  President  of  Argentina81  is  coming  to  Delhi  and  probably  on  the  7th  the  King 
of  Malaya82  comes  here.  I  could  go  to  Benares  on  the  9th,  1  Oth  or  1 1th  December. 
I  do  not  know  if  these  will  suit  you.  I  shall  await  your  reply.83 

Apart  from  a  heavy  list  of  engagements  in  India,  I  am  thinking  of  visiting 
the  United  States  early  in  November  for  about  a  fortnight,  including  a  visit  to 
Mexico. 

With  warm  regards  and  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


80.  Nehru's  message  has  not  been  traced. 

81.  Arturo  Frond izi. 

82.  Tuanku  Syed  Harun  Putra  ibni  Almarhum  Syed  Hassan  Jamalullaif  Paramount  Ruler  of 
Malaya,  visited  India,  7  to  28  December  1961. 

83.  U  Nu  delivered  two  lectures  at  the  BHU  on  Mingala  (virtue)  and  Myitta  (genuine 
universal  love),  on  12  and  13  January  1962  respectively;  Nehru  attended  on  both  days. 
The  Times  of  India,  13  January  1962,  The  Hindustan  Times ,  14  January  1962,  and  U  Nu, 
The  Buddha  (Calcutta:  University  of  Calcutta,  1961),  p.  235. 
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287.  To  Haile  Sellassie  I:  After  Belgrade84 


October  9,  1961 

Your  Imperial  Majesty, 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  September  1961 85  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
send  me  through  your  Ambassador,86  reached  me  when  I  was  out  of  Delhi  on 
tour  on  the  4th  of  this  month.87 

I  was  very  pleased  to  get  it;  as  it  was  in  a  way  a  further  reminder  of  our 
work  together  at  the  Belgrade  Conference.  I  value  that;  and  I  value  still  more 
Your  Majesty’s  desire  that  the  exchange  of  ideas  that  we  were  enabled  to  have 
there  should  be  continued.  I  hope  very  much,  as  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
say,  that  this  may  take  place  in  Ethiopia  or  somewhere  else.  I  should  also  like  to 
assure  Your  Majesty  that  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  India  at  the 
United  Nations  or  elsewhere  will  not  be  found  lacking  in  their  endeavour  to 
promote  the  already  existing  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

With  warm  regards  and  good  wishes,88 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(c)  United  States  of  America 

288.  An  Office  for  the  Asia  Foundation89 

[Note  by  M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  begins] 

Deputy  Minister90  and  Defence  Minister91  have  off  and  on  mentioned  to  me  the 
request  made  by  the  Asia  Foundation  to  open  an  office  in  India.  Mr  Robert 
Blum,  President  of  the  Foundation,  is  coming  to  Delhi  towards  the  end  of  this 
month  in  connection  with  this  request. 


84.  Letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 

85.  Appendix  28. 

86.  Getahoun  Tesemma. 

87.  At  the  AICC  in  Madurai. 

88.  For  earlier  correspondence  with  Haile  Sellassie  I,  see  SWJN/SS/70/item  353  and  appendix 
17. 

89.  Notings,  23-29  August  1961.  MEA,  File  No.  67/1/AMS/61,  pp.  7-9/note. 

90.  Lakshmi  Menon,  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

91.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 
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2.  Mr  Robert  Blum  has  been  urging  that  the  Foundation  have  changed 
their  old  policy  and  are  now  confining  their  activities  to  non-political  cultural 
work.  The  objectives,  however,  remain  practically  the  same  i.e.  to  carry  on 
cultural  activities,  which  may  result  in  greater  admiration  for  American 
institutions  and  opposition  to  Communist  ideology. 

3 .  The  cold  war  between  the  Power  Blocs  is  at  present  greatly  intensified. 
It  might  even  develop  into  incidents,  if  not  actually  a  hot  war.  It  is,  therefore, 
undesirable  at  this  stage  to  give  the  Asia  Foundation,  even  if  its  aims  are  purely 
non-political,  any  enlarged  facilities  beyond  what  we  have  been  doing  so  far. 
We  can,  as  hitherto,  permit  the  Asia  Foundation  to  pursue  specific  activities, 
which  generally  meet  with  our  approval  but  refuse  the  facilities  for  opening  an 
office  in  India  that  they  have  specifically  asked  for. 

4.  The  attached  summary  gives  the  policy  adopted  by  us  in  connection 
with  the  Asia  Foundation  during  the  last  several  years. 


M.J.  Desai 
23.8.1961 

[Note  by  M.J.  Desai  ends] 


[Note  by  Lakshmi  Menon  begins] 

A  few  months  ago,  a  representative  of  Mr  Robert  Blum  came  to  see  me  to  find 
out  from  me  whether  Government  would  permit  them  to  have  an  office  and  a 
representative  of  the  Asia  Foundation  in  India.  The  reason  for  such  a  proposal, 
he  said,  was  that  the  Foundation  was  receiving  a  large  number  of  requests  for 
financial  assistance  and  it  became  very  difficult  for  them  to  screen  every  one 
of  them  from  the  United  States.  Since  they  also  had  programmes  for  increasing 
expenditure  on  projects  in  India,  they  felt  the  need  even  more  urgently. 

2.  I  do  not  see  much  difference  between  the  working  of  other  agencies 
and  the  Asia  Foundation,  as  all  of  them  are  motivated  by  only  one  objective  in 
giving  aid  to  India,  i.e.  to  contain  communism,  and  prevent  its  spread  in  India 
by  means  of  aid  for  economic  development.  Even  the  Voluntary  Peace  Corps  is 
not  much  different.  Although  it  is  meant  to  help  economic  development,  the 
purpose  certainly  is  something  more.  Hence,  I  find  no  perceptible  difference 
between  the  Asia  Foundation  and  other  Foundations. 

3 .  Secondly,  I  find  that  there  is  no  bar  whatever  to  institutions  receiving 
aid  from  the  Asia  Foundation  and  if  that  is  permitted,  can  there  be  any  reason 
for  refusing  permission  to  their  opening  an  office  in  India?  In  any  case,  they 
cannot  be  worse  than  the  ISCUS  (Indo-Soviet  Cultural  Society)  and  other 
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organisations.  It  seems  reasonable  to  tell  the  Asia  Foundation  that  they  can 
open  an  office  provided  their  aid  is  routed  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 


Lakshmi  N.  Menon 
24-8-1961 

[Note  by  Lakshmi  Menon  ends] 


[Note  by  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  begins] 

I  agree  with  para  1  of  the  D[eput]y  Minister’s  note.  I  gathered  that  this 
Foundation  did  what  most  others  do.  With  respect,  I  agree  with  P.M.’s 
observation  in  1955.  But  it  appears  this  is  not  agreed  to.  There  are  other  and 
many  noxious  ventures  viz.  Far  Eastern  something  or  other  which  includes  S. 
Korea  and  makes  a  factor  of  it.  There  is  “care”92  and  a  host  of  others.  They  all 
seem  to  function  and  obtain  our  support,  which  I  find  vexing  for  Minister  and 
Ambassadors  in  the  U.S.  Why  single  out  these  people.  I  saw  Mr  Blum  here  a 
year  ago.  He  appeared  quite  harmless,  in  fact  rather  less  supercilious  and 
patronising  than  many  others. 

We  may  permit  them  to  have  an  office,  if  they  can  find  one,  of  small 
dimensions  of  only  one  foreigner  perhaps  and  review  their  activities  either 
continually  or  at  the  end  of  2  years  as  appropriate. 

Our  attitude  and  theirs  now  is  different  from  that  in  1955.  If  a  more  vigorous 
policy  would  be  pursued  against  all  of  them,  I  would  welcome  it  for  many 
reasons.  But  that  apparently  is  not  to  be. 

K.M. 

27.8.61 

[Note  by  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  ends] 

[Nehru’s  minute  begins] 

I  agree.  We  may  agree  to  their  having  a  small  office.  But  they  should  be  told 
that  we  would  not  expect  them  to  carry  on  political  or  like  propaganda  of  any 
kind. 


J.  Nehru 
29/8/61 


[Nehru’s  minute  ends] 

92.  Written  in  lower  case,  but  presumably  meaning  CARE,  Cooperative  for  Assistance  and 
Relief  Everywhere. 
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289.  Talk  with  J.K.  Galbraith93 


New  Delhi,  September  21,  1961 
Dear  Phil:  Last  night  I  had  a  long  and  exceedingly  interesting  conversation  with 
Nehru  about  the  arms  aid  to  Pakistan,  non-aggression  and,  less  expectedly, 
Kashmir.  In  accordance  with  our  arrangement  on  communications  I  am  passing 
this  on  to  you  by  letter  with  the  understanding  that  you  will  inform  the 
Secretary.94 1  don’t  need  to  persuade  either  of  you  of  the  importance  of  holding 
these  matters  closely  for  the  time  being  and  I  hope  I  have  persuaded  the  Indians 
of  the  need  for  doing  so.  I  say  Indians  because  I  thought  it  wise  to  try  the 
subject  out  first  with  Desai.95  He  provides  useful  guidance  on  approach  and, 
since  he  warns  the  Prime  Minister,  one  is  assured  of  a  more  stable  reaction 
there. 

I  began  by  cautioning  Nehru  on  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  I  was  about  to 
take  up  and  the  fact  that  were  it  to  become  public  knowledge  in  any  inconvenient 
way  Washington  would  be  at  liberty  to  dismiss  it  as  purely  personal  talk.  I  then 
said  that  we  were  far  from  satisfied  with  our  present  relations  with  the 
subcontinent  and  mentioned  my  recent  talks  with  the  President96  and  Secretary. 
Our  arms  aid  to  Pakistan  could  doubtless  be  explained  to  Indian  officialdom. 
We  could  not  hope  to  explain  it  to  the  Indian  public;  the  arming  of  the  Muslims 
by  the  Americans  would  forever  be  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  anti-American 
agitation,  something  which  did  not  please  us  for  its  own  sake.  The  most  plausible 
occasion  for  changing  the  policy  would  be  a  rapprochement  between  India  and 
Pakistan — a  declaration  of  non-aggression  and  of  their  common  concern  for 
the  defense  of  the  borders  of  the  whole  subcontinent.  (These  were  my  precise 
words;  one  needs  to  be  very  cautious  about  using  such  military  terms  as  a 


93.  Report  of  conversation,  20  September  1961.  Letter,  21  September  1961,  from  J.K. 
Galbraith,  US  Ambassador  to  India,  to  Phillips  Talbot,  US  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs.  Foreign  Relations  Of  The  United  States  1961— 
1963 ,  Volume  XIX,  South  Asia,  Document  48.  The  source,  as  published  in  the  FRUS,  is: 
“Source:  Kennedy  Library,  National  Security  Files,  Countries  Series,  India,  General,  9/1/ 
61-9/13/61.  Secret;  Official-Informal.” 

The  document  and  endnote  appearing  in  the  document  have  been  reproduced  in  their 
original  form.  SWJN  footnotes  have  been  provided  in  the  text;  they  follow  the  usual 
format. 

94.  David  Dean  Rusk,  the  US  Secretary  of  State. 

95.  M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

96.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
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mutual  defense  pact.)  I  added  that  this  was  no  naive  excursion  nor  were  we 
searching  the  world  for  disputes  to  mediate.  We  were  fully  aware  of  the  history 
and  its  rich  yield  of  difficulty  but  our  aid  involved  us  inevitably  in  the  problem. 
So  long  as  things  were  wrong  one  should  beware  of  the  easy  course  which  is 
to  shut  his  eyes  and  say  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  Finally  I  asked  if  there 
were  any  way  of  preventing  the  discussion  from  becoming  immediately  a 
discussion  of  Kashmir. 

Nehru’s  response  was  warm  and  sympathetic.  He  said  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  nothing  could  be  done.  But  he  said  that  as  a  practical  matter, 
especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Pakistanis,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
Kashmir.  One  cannot  think  realistically  of  a  settlement  which  puts  aside  the 
major  subject  of  dispute.  Then  he  talked  in  a  relaxed  and,  indeed,  rather  amusing 
fashion  of  the  history  of  the  Kashmir  dispute.  Nothing,  he  said,  has  so  taxed 
his  pacifist  spirit  as  sending  soldiers  into  the  Valley  though  he  had  found 
considerable  moral  support  in  the  discovery  that  Gandhi07  was  agreeable.  There 
was  a  good  deal  more  detail  of  this  sort  including  discussion  of  the  military 
campaign,  much  of  it  known,  which  brought  him  down  to  the  present  Indian 
position:  the  ceasefire  line  presents  the  only  possible  settlement.  He  has  people 
who  insist  that  Azad  Kashmir  is  part  of  India.  The  Pakistanis  lay  their  claim  on 
all  of  Kashmir  and  Jammu.  Neither  side  can  dislodge  the  other;  the  only  thing  is 
to  accept  the  line  as  it  exists. 

This,  of  course,  leaves  India  in  possession  of  the  most  desirable  piece  of 
real  estate,  namely,  the  Valley.  I  asked  Nehru  if  he  would  be  averse  in  the 
interest  of  a  settlement  to  giving  Pakistan  rights  in  the  Valley.  I  noted  that  after 
the  Republic  of  Geneva  had  joined  Switzerland  a  tributary  area  had  been  left  in 
economic  union  with  Switzerland  but  under  the  political  administration  of  France 
and  had  so  remained  to  this  day.  If  the  Valley  were  to  remain  under  Indian 
administration,  why  not  give  both  countries  free  trade  with  and  population 
access  to  the  Valley?  This  would  mean  that  communications  could  again  flow 
up  the  traditional  route  from  Rawalpindi  and  the  Muslim  population  of  the 
Valley  would  have  free  intercourse  with  that  of  Pakistan.  Nehru  was  not 
specifically  averse  to  the  idea.  He  asked  if  this  would  involve  some  control 
posts  on  their  roads  out  of  Kashmir  to  India;  I  pointed  out  that  the  French  had 
them  outside  of  the  Zone.  He  also  noted  that  there  would  be  a  danger  of  a 
heavy  migration  from  Azad  Kashmir  and  Pakistan  to  the  Valley  because  of  the 
higher  standard  of  living  there.  But  then  he  added:  “If  there  were  a  general 
settlement  we  wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  troublemakers.” 


97.  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
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After  a  little  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  Pakistan  acceptance  of  some 
such  development  we  left  the  subject  with  the  observation  by  the  Prime  Minister 
that  to  settle  this  problem  would  remove  one  of  the  worst  causes  of 
communalism  in  India.  He  noted,  incidentally,  that  in  his  view  Hindu 
communalism  was  more  vehement  and  troublesome  than  the  Muslim  version. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  reaction  to  this  conversation.  You  will 
see  that  I  have  moved  at  least  a  little  in  the  way  of  a  joint  tenancy — hardly  a 
condominium — in  the  Valley.  I  left  the  way  open  for  another  talk  with  Nehru 
with  a  view  to  firming  up  our  thoughts  prior  to  his  trip  to  Washington  and  we 
should  consider  what  might  be  said  in  Washington.  It  will  occur  to  you  that  the 
conversation  if  it  accomplished  nothing  else  has  substantially  eased  the  way 
for  anything  that  the  President  might  wish  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Especially  I  would  like  your  suggestion  as  to  the  next  step.  Much  as  I  like 
Bill  Rountree98  personally  he  is  not  committed  to  an  escape  from  the  military 
arrangements  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  authors.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  chance  that  he  would  be  a  good  avenue  of  approach  to  the  Paks.  It  is  my 
view  moreover  that  this  should  be  part  of  a  much  larger  approach  which  includes 
the  waterlogging  and  salinity  problems — we  say  among  other  things  that  we 
are  seeking  a  settlement  which  eases  tensions  between  the  two  countries  in 
order  to  concentrate  resources  on  saving  the  Punjab.  One  possibility  might  be 
to  get  Dave  Lilienthal,99  who  did  a  good  job  on  the  Indus  settlement,  to  try  his 
hand  again  on  this  one.  Or  perhaps  I  might  ask  the  President  and  Secretary  to 
enlarge  my  charter  in  the  region  to  see  what  could  be  worked  out.  Of  course, 
if  the  Laos  conference  were  ever  to  end  Harriman1 00  would  be  the  ideal  man. 
Indeed  I  would  rather  trust  it  to  him  than  anyone  else.  What  is  needed  is  someone 
who  is  a  master  of  all  the  ingredients — our  military  commitment  to  the  Paks, 
our  needs  there,  the  salinity  and  waterlogging  problem,  the  need  of  India  for  a 
settlement  and  an  imaginative  view  of  the  concessions  she  might  make — who 
could  work  out  a  package  that  both  could  conceivably  buy. 


Yours  faithfully, 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  I 

i  Printed  from  a  copy  that  bears  this  typed  signature.101 


98.  William  M.  Rountree,  US  Ambassador  to  Pakistan. 

99.  David  Lilienthal,  former  head  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  of  USA. 

1 00.  W.  Averell  Harriman,  US  Ambassador  at  Large. 

101.  Endnote  as  in  FRUS  document. 
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290.  To  B.K.  Nehru:  Programme  in  USA102 


October  12,  1961 

My  dear  Bijju, 

I  am  not  fascinated  by  the  programme  you  have  suggested  for  me  beginning 
with  an  Address  to  the  Congress.  However,  I  shall  put  up  with  even  the  Congress 
if  you  so  wish.  Galbraith103  is  not  keen  on  it. 

As  you  know,  I  shall  now  be  reaching  New  York  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
5th  November.  I  propose  to  go  to  Cape  Cod  on  the  6th  for  talks  with  President 
Kennedy.  This  means  that  I  shall  have  some  time  free  in  New  York  on  the  5th. 
I  think  that  that  is  as  well.  There  are  probably  some  odd  people  in  New  York 
who  would  like  to  meet  me  and  they  could  be  accommodated  then.  Dorothy 
Norman  is  one  of  them.  She  is  producing  a  book  called  A  Nehru  Reader  or  by 
some  such  name.104 

I  am  particularly  writing  to  you  to  tell  you  that  I  would  like  to  meet  Lord 
Mountbatten  if  this  is  at  all  possible.  I  gather  he  would  be  in  Washington  from 
the  5th  to  the  7th  November.  You  might  get  in  touch  with  him  and  fix  some 
time  on  the  7th  in  Washington  for  me  to  meet  him. 

Ashok105  accompanied  me  from  Madras  to  Delhi  three  days  ago.  He  is  a 
bright  and  cheerful  lad.  He  has  had  a  bad  time  during  the  last  four  months.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  experience  might  be  good  for  him.  I  was  assured 
by  the  doctor  in  Madras  that  he  would  be  practically  normal  after  a  month  or 
so. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


102.  Letter  to  the  Ambassador  to  the  USA. 

103.  J.K.  Galbraith,  US  Ambassador  to  India. 

104.  See  item  350  and  SWJN/SS/69/items  431-432  and  441  and  appendix  26. 

105.  B.K.  Nehru’s  son. 
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(d)  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

291.  To  P.N.  Rajabhoj:  Cannot  Take  You  to  Moscow106 


August  27,  1961 


My  dear  Rajabhoj, 

Your  letter  of  the  26th  August.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  take  anyone  with  me  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  first  going  to  Belgrade  and  from  there  proceeding  to  Moscow 
for  three  days’  stay.  This  is  supposed  to  be  purely  business  visit  for  talks  and 
only  two  officials  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  are  going  with  me.  It  would 
be  inappropriate  for  any  others  to  accompany  me  on  this  occasion. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


292.  To  N.S.  Khrushchev:  Preparing  for  Moscow  Visit 107 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

Thank  you  for  the  signed  copy  of  your  message  of  4th  August  on  the  situation 
in  West  Berlin  and  the  question  of  German  Peace  Treaty,  which  your 
Ambassador108  handed  over  to  me  on  22nd.  I  had  received  earlier  the  telegraphic 
transmission  of  this  message  through  your  Ambassador  and  read  it  with  the 
care  it  deserved.100 

The  crisis  in  Central  Europe  on  the  question  of  German  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  status  of  West  Berlin  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  all  of  us  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  share  your  thoughts 
on  these  problems  with  me. 

I  have  been  heavily  pre-occupied  with  certain  domestic  problems  and  the 
finalisation  of  our  Third  Five  Year  Plan  during  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  All 
these  plans,  however,  depend  upon  maintenance  of  world  peace  and  I  have  in 


106.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Bombay  State;  address:  29  Souter  Street, 
Bombay  8.  NMML,  P.N.  Rajabhoj  Papers,  Ace.  No.  849.  Also  available  in  NMML.  JN 
Supplementary  Papers. 

107.  Telegram,  27  August  1961,  sent  through  Indian  Embassy,  Moscow,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR.  MEA,  File  No:  8(39)-Pt  1/61,  Vol.  II,  Sr.  32/corr. 

108.  Ivan  Alexandrovich  Benediktov. 

109.  See  SWJN/SS/70/appendix  45,  and  item  402. 
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my  debate  in  our  Parliament  during  the  last  few  days  emphasized  the  acceptance 
of  the  practicalities  of  the  day  and  settlement  of  differences  by  peaceful 
negotiations. 

I  hope  to  leave  for  the  conference  at  Belgrade  on  30th  evening.  I  understood 
from  your  Ambassador  that  your  Government  is  kindly  sending  a  special  plane 
to  Belgrade  for  me  and  my  party.  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  this  special 
consideration.  I  look  forward  to  our  meeting  in  Moscow  on  6th  September  and 
I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  this  will  provide  to  have  a  friendly  and  informal 
exchange  of  views  on  our  common  objective  of  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


293.  In  Moscow:  On  Arrival110 

3TFT%  ■ST’ff  g?t  Rdlill  5?  W  p  t  -3MT  SIT  I  g5t  P  WT  sip  3T3ft 
ttt?  %  qrc  I,  spiffs  sip  pt  -3iTn:  qfrqT3frr#'3isr^f^r^ 

#T  fcTFT  ?TRT  1 1  3TTTT  SIT#  cRT  PT  SIT  ##T  3TT#  #T  3ttT  sgTT 

cRT  3ftT  P  PM  HJlf)  #t  PITTT  %  T#  P,  <<iHld  SfiT  I P  tlH<!  %  *tft  P5T  #t  PT 
f#T  -3TFt  s#  I  T^T  #  Pitt  ft#t  #t  fp  P#  1 1  pt,  -3TTq^  W  #  #T  3 
P#  pf  sTScfr  ptt  I,  Pdst)  ^TRft  t,  P#  PF#t  fl#  I  f#  P#  cfr  # 
P5T  ##tlPRp#ET3r-3TFT#  Pit  3  3TTTT  sp  SI#  9¥I  ftp,  fat, 
cR5  pft  ##  %  ft#  I  #r  3lfat  ’ft  %PT  FTTT  fa  pfa  TTTST  PTt  %3T  #t  PRT 

O 

fapT  #T  SR#  1 1  eft  3TP  jfr  faf  tf  far  ft  3MT  ^?ft  g§f  Tpft  I  fa  ft  HfaT  pi 
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1 10.  Speech,  6  September  1961,  at  Vnukovo  airport.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7151,  NM 
No.  1466. 

1 1 1.  N.S.  Khrushchev. 
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[Translation  begins: 

Mr  Prime  Minister,112 

You  have  just  reminded  me  that  I  had  come  here  six  years  ago.  I  remember  that 
visit  very  well  because  it  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  me.  Those  memories 
are  still  green.  I  was  impressed  with  many  things  but  particularly  by  the 
affectionate  welcome  given  to  us  by  you  and  the  people  of  this  great  city.  I 
have  wanted  to  come  here  ever  since  then  to  meet  you  and  to  see  for  myself 
the  great  strides  that  your  country  is  making.  You  have  visited  India  in  the 
meantime  and  seen  something  of  the  country  and  our  people.  You  must  have 
noticed  the  affection  with  which  the  Indian  people  greeted  you.  I  am  happy  to 
be  here  once  again,  particularly  in  view  of  the  special  problems  which  have 
cropped  up.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  great  help  to  us  to  talk  to  you  and  take  your 
advice. 

I  thank  you  and  the  citizens  of  Moscow  who  are  gathered  here  for  the 
warm  welcome  given  to  us. 


Translation  ends] 


294.  In  Moscow:  At  the  Banquet113 

Dear  Mr  Prime  Minister,114 

It  makes  me  happy  to  come  to  Moscow  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  and  having  another  glimpse  at  the  growth  of  this  great  country.  I  come 
here  for  many  purposes,  among  them  to  learn  and  to  find  out  many  things. 

You  have  referred,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  to  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
Naturally  these  questions  fill  our  minds.  We  have  been  trained  ever  since  our 
early  youth  to  the  ways  of  peace,  more  so  perhaps  than  any  other  country.  And 
so,  anything  which  might  lead  to  war  concerns  us  very  greatly  as  it  must 
concern  every  country.  If  I  may  say  so  with  respect,  for  any  country  to  go  in 
for  war  appears  to  be  the  final  folly  in  these  days,  in  the  present  age.  There  is 
so  much  to  be  done  in  every  country,  so  many  possibilities  to  be  explored,  that, 
instead  of  that  to  go  in  for  works  of  destruction  seems  quite  extraordinarily 


1 12.  See  fn  111  in  this  section. 

1 13.  Speech,  6  September  1961,  Kremlin.  NMML,  JN  Supplementary  Papers,  Box  No.  133, 
File  No.  24. 

1 14.  N.S.  Khrushchev. 
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illogical,  unreasonable  and  foolish.  That  is  why  we  are  earnestly  and  almost 
passionately  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace.  I  know,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  that 
you  are  also  devoted  to  peace  and  you  have  worked  for  it  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  your  labours  and  the  labours  of  others  will  enable  the  world  to  maintain 
peace  and  carry  on  works  of  construction  instead  of  destruction. 

As  you  have  said.  Sir,  the  relations  of  my  country  and  your  great  country 
have  grown  progressively  closer,  more  friendly  and  more  cooperative.  You 
have  been  good  enough  to  help  us  in  many  ways,  and  we  are  grateful.  But  what 
we  value  more  than  any  gift  you  may  give  us  is  the  friendly  feeling  you  have 
for  our  country.  That  type  of  friendly  association  is  more  precious  than  any 
gifts  or  other  things  that  may  come  our  way.  So  I  hope  and  look  forward  to  the 
continuous  growth  of  this  friendship  between  our  countries  and  cooperation  in 
good  deeds. 

I  thank  you,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  for  your  welcome  and  your  kind  words, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  long  continue  to  guide  your  country  as  well  as  others. 
May  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  Mr  Khrushchev’s  health? 


295.  In  Moscow:  To  the  Indo-Soviet  Friendship  Society115 

Mr  Chairman,"6  Mr  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev,  Dear  Friends, 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  all  those  who  have  spoken  words  of  friendly  welcome 
at  this  meeting.  Indeed,  ever  since  I  reached  Moscow,  two  days  ago,  I  have 
had  evidence  of  welcome  and  friendship  from  every  quarter  here,  from  the 
respected  Head  and  other  members  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  from  the 
people  of  this  great  capital  city. 


115.  Speech,  8  September  1961,  at  the  Great  Kremlin  Palace,  Moscow.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes, 
NM  No.  612,  and  from  Soviet  Land,  No.  18,  September  1961,  Supplement,  available  in 
NMML,  JN  Supplementary  Papers,  Box  No.  133,  File  No.  24.  The  AIR  Tapes  recording 
was  not  complete.  The  official  record  of  the  speech  wrongly  notes  it  as  delivered  on  9 
September  1961,  see  Cabinet  Secretariat,  File  No.  34/14/CF/61,  pp.  63-66,  and  MEA, 
File  No.  U-II/1 1(4)61,  Vol.  I,  pp.  252-255/corr.  Press  reports  however  record  8  September 
as  the  date  of  the  speech.  See  for  example  the  National  Herald  of  9  September  1961,  and 
The  Hindu  of  10  September  1961,  p.  1,  with  the  full  text  of  the  speech. 

According  to  the  National  Herald  of  1 0  September  1961,  the  “rally”  was  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  at  the  Kremlin,  and  broadcast  and  televised  by  the 
Soviet  radio  network. 

1 16.  Probably  M.  Nikolai  Dygay,  chairman  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Moscow  City 
Council,  who  opened  the  meeting.  National  Herald ,  9  September  1961. 
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It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  come  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  enables  me  to 
see  for  myself  the  progress  in  many  fields  that  is  being  made  here  in  the  building 
up  of  a  new  society  and  the  advance  of  science.  The  friendly  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  me  here  heartens  me. 

Ever  since  I  came  here  six  years  ago,  many  notable  advances  have  been 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  shown  remarkable  achievements  in  the  new 
domain  of  space  travel.  Here  in  this  beautiful  city  of  Moscow  I  find  great 
changes  and  large  numbers  of  new  houses  that  have  been  built  in  recent  years. 
The  city  has  grown  and  become  even  more  attractive  and  pleasing  than  it  was 
previously. 

During  these  years,  Indo-Soviet  contacts  and  cooperation  have  grown 
considerably  and  our  trade  has  grown  greatly,  so  have  also  our  cultural 
associations.  Hundreds  of  Indian  students  have  come  here  for  study  and 
technical  training.  With  Soviet  aid,  many  great  plants  have  been  built  and  are 
now  being  built  in  India,  and  hundreds  of  Soviet  technicians  have  helped  us  in 
India  in  this  work  which  we  consider  very  important.  We  have  specially 
welcomed  the  cooperation  of  Soviet  scientists  and  technicians  in  many  of  our 
important  activities.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  this  help  that  they  have  given  and  are  giving. 

We  are  engrossed  in  the  work  of  building  up  a  new  India  and  raising  the 
standards  of  our  people  and  making  life  worth  living  for  all  of  them.  With  this 
end  in  view  we  have  just  completed  our  Second  Five  Year  Plan  and  have  begun 
the  Third  Plan.  We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  that  plan  we  shall  have  laid  the  firm 
foundations  of  industrial  and  agricultural  growth. 

While  my  mind  is  full,  is  naturally  full,  of  the  problems  of  my  own  country, 
I  must  confess  that  today  I  am  troubled  in  my  mind  and  spirit  at  the  world 
situation  which  has  deteriorated  during  the  last  few  months,  and  there  is  now 
even  an  apprehension  of  war.  War  is  bad  anyhow,  but  in  these  days  of  dreadful 
nuclear  weapons  it  is  terrible  to  contemplate.  All  the  leaders  of  the  world  have 
pointed  this  out  and  have  said  that  peace  is  an  inescapable  necessity.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  stress  has  been  laid  on  peace  more  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
country.  [Applause].  The  Soviet  Union  has  also  stood  for  disarmament,  total 
and  complete,  under  effective  international  control  so  as  to  put  an  end,  once 
for  all,  to  the  dreadful  prospect  of  war. 

We  in  India  have  been  especially  devoted  to  peace.  We  have  been  conditioned 
for  many  years  by  our  great  leader  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  taught  us  the  way  of 
peace  even  in  our  struggle  against  British  imperialism  and  brought  us  freedom 
through  peaceful  methods.  We  have  many  failings  in  India  and  we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  better  in  any  way  than  any  other  people.  But  we  have  always 
stood  for  peace.  Indeed  our  dreams  for  a  future  new  India  will  be  shattered  if 
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war  descends  upon  this  distracted  world.  Because  of  this  training  and 
conditioning  that  we  have  had,  the  present  international  situation  is  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  us.  We  realize  that  the  key  to  war  and  peace  does  not  lie 
in  our  hands  and  we  can  do  little  to  make  a  difference  to  this  ominous  situation. 
But  what  little  we  can  do  for  peace  we  want  to  do.  [Applause].  And  we  plead 
with  these  great  powers  who  have  this  key  to  war  and  peace  in  their  hands — 
among  whom  the  Soviet  Union  is  today  outstanding — to  remove  this  dreadful 
prospect  of  war  and  lead  the  world  to  peace. 

I  have  come  to  Moscow  from  Belgrade,  where  a  conference  of  twenty- 
five  non-aligned  countries  was  held.  At  the  unanimous  request  of  that  conference, 
the  President  of  Ghana' 17  and  I  have  brought  a  message  to  Chairman  Khrushchev 
expressing  their  great  concern  at  the  dangerous  international  situation. 1 18  A  similar 
message  has  been  sent  to  President  Kennedy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  this  message  the  members  of  this  Conference  have  pleaded  for  urgent 
negotiations  between  these  two  great  powers,  especially  to  endeavour  to  solve 
some  of  the  important  present  problems,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  lessen  the  tension 
and  thus  create  an  atmosphere  for  fruitful  negotiation.  That  message  has  come 
from  the  leaders  of  twenty-five  countries  spread  out  over  several  continents, 
and  I  believe  it  represents  the  heartfelt  wishes  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  world. 

In  this  message  they  have  not  given  their  own  views  about  the  particular 
international  problems  that  face  us  today.  It  is  their  belief  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  solve  these  problems  by  agreement,  and  their  conviction 
that  only  negotiations  can  lead  to  fruitful  results.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  no 
way  other  than  that  of  negotiation  to  deal  with  these  grave  matters.  If  once  the 
present  tensions  are  reduced  and  the  near  prospect  of  war  no  longer  frightens 
humanity,  then  the  way  opens  out  for  a  consideration  of  basic  problems  like 
that  of  full  disarmament.  I  am  convinced  that  unless  complete  disarmament  is 
aimed  at  and  achieved,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  this  world.  Fear  will  fill  the 
minds  of  men  everywhere  and  fear  is  not  a  good  companion,  it  leads  to  hatred 
and  violence  and  to  destruction.  When  the  advancement  of  science  has  brought 
the  building  up  of  a  new  world  within  our  reach,  free  from  conflict  and  hatred 
and  violence  and  bringing  prosperity  to  all,  it  would  be  the  deepest  tragedy  that 
mankind  could  not  grasp  this  opportunity  and  revert  to  the  ways  of  destruction. 
The  present  is  the  last  chance  for  humanity  to  take.  A  wrong  step  now  might 
well  end  any  future  for  humanity. 

We  seek  peace,  but  peace  can  only  come  through  peaceful  methods,  or 

1 17.  Kwame  Nkrumah. 

1 18.  Item  280. 
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else  we  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  hatred  and  revenge. 

We  are  told  by  eminent  scientists  and  those  who  know  that  war  today 
cannot  lead  to  the  victory  of  any  nation  or  party;  it  can  only  lead  to  a  common 
defeat  for  all  or  even  almost  to  an  utter  annihilation  of  the  human  race.  If  that 
is  so,  then  other  methods  must  be  tried  for  the  solution  of  national  and 
international  problems. 

A  great  teacher  of  our  people  who  lived  2,500  years  ago,  the  Buddha,  once 
said  that  the  greatest  victory  is  one  in  which  nobody  is  defeated  and  all  can 
share  in  that  victory.  Such  a  victory  cannot  come  through  conflict  and 
destruction  on  a  large  scale.  I  would,  therefore,  in  all  humility,  plead  for  the 
methods  of  peace  and  negotiation  to  be  employed  in  solving  our  problems.  For 
many  years  now,  the  cry  of  peace  has  gone  up  from  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  every  country  who  look  up  to  the  leaders  of  nations.  To  give  effect  to 
the  cry  of  their  hearts,  we  have  to  listen  to  that  passionate  appeal  and  not 
betray  it.  National  prestige  is  important,  but  a  prestige  that  hopes  to  establish 
peace  through  war  today  is  based  on  neither  reason  nor  logic,  for  war  will  not 
add  to  the  prestige  of  anyone.  National  security  is  also  an  important  consideration, 
but  common  destruction  cannot  add  to  security. 

The  advancement  of  nuclear  science  has  brought  the  message  of  hope  to 
the  world,  as  also  the  threat  of  doom.  It  is  for  the  world  to  choose  which  way 
it  prefers  and  it  is  for  the  great  leaders  to  give  the  right  lead.  Nuclear  bombs, 
ever  since  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  have  demonstrated  the  way  of  utter 
destruction.  Ever  since  then,  so-called  progress  has  been  made  in  making  the 
possibility  of  such  destruction  infinitely  greater,  and  because  of  radioactivity 
terrible  consequences  might  flow  to  future  generations.  That  is  why  we  have 
viewed  with  great  concern  the  nuclear  tests  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
and  have  pleaded  for  their  discontinuance.  Whatever  the  military  justification 
of  these  tests,  they  expose  the  whole  human  race  to  peril.  Problems  affecting 
millions  of  human  beings  have  to  be  considered  from  the  human  point  of  view 
also. 

Today,  both  logic  and  reason  as  well  as  human  considerations  point  to  the 
way  of  peace,  and  I  plead  with  all  sincerity  and  in  all  humility  for  this  way  to  be 
adopted  and  to  govern  the  thinking  and  activities  of  the  leaders  of  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  stood  for  peace  and  disarmament.  It  has  been  engaged  in  the 
mighty  task  of  building  up  a  new  society.  It  has  achieved  great  success  already 
and  looks  forward  to  even  greater  success  in  the  future.  That  success  in 
constructive  activity  is  the  real  victory  which  harms  no  one  and  brings  greater 
happiness  to  millions  of  people.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  lead  for  peace  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  in  the  past  years  will  be  continued  and  yield  fruitful 
results  for  all  the  countries. 
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I  express  my  gratitude  again  to  Chairman  Khrushchev  and  the  members  of 
the  Soviet  Government  as  well  as  the  people  of  this  great  country  for  their 
generous  hospitality,  their  friendliness  and  the  affection  they  have  showered 
upon  me.  I  trust  that  the  relations  of  the  people  of  India  and  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  ever  grow  closer  and  more  friendly.119 


296.  To  Judith  Hart:  No  Time  for  Meeting120 


Moscow 
September  8,  1961 


Dear  Miss  Hart, 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  September121  has  just  reached  me  on  the  night  of  the  8th. 
Tomorrow  morning  I  am  leaving  Moscow.  There  is  thus  no  chance  of  my 
being  able  to  meet  you  before  I  leave  Moscow.  Even  otherwise,  I  have  been 
completely  occupied  here,  mostly  with  talks  with  Mr  Khrushchev  and  official 
engagements. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


297.  Nehru  -  Khrushchev  Talks122 

Brief  Appreciation  of  Prime  Minister’s  talks  in  Moscow  with  Chairman 
Khrushchev,  from  September  6th  to  September  9th,  1961. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  on  a  visit  to  Moscow  from  September  6th  to  9th,  in 

the  course  of  which  he  had  four  separate  meetings  with  Mr  N.S.  Khrushchev, 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  During  these  discussions 

119.  Subimal  Dutt,  the  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  commented  on  this  speech  in  his  report  for 
September  1961 :  “What  was  noticed  particularly  was  the  statesmanlike  utterance  of  our 
Prime  Minister  at  the  Friendship  Meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  at  the 
Kremlin.  This  was  the  first  occasion  in  recent  months  when  a  visiting  dignitary  did  not 
deliberately  speak  to  please  his  hosts  with  statements  to  their  liking.  Indeed,  it  did  not  go 
unnoticed  that  Mr  Khrushchev  also,  for  once,  adopted  a  somewhat  less  bellicose  tone  in 
his  speech/’ NMML,  Subimal  Dutt  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  63,  pp.  99-104,  herep.  103. 

120.  Letter  to  British  Labour  MP;  address:  Hotel  Sovietskaya,  Room  No.  412,  Moscow. 
PMO,  File  No.  8/194/61-PMP,  SI.  No.  5-A. 

121.  Appendix  17. 

122.  Note,  undated  and  unsigned.  Cabinet  Secretariat,  File  No.  34/1 4/CF/6 1 ,  pp.  37-40. 
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major  world  issues,  including  the  German  and  Berlin  questions,  disarmament 
and  nuclear  tests,  colonialism  etc.,  and  Indo-Soviet  relations  were  dealt  with. 
The  views  expressed  on  both  sides  were  full  and  frank  and  clearly  stated  the 
positions  of  the  Soviet  and  the  Indian  Governments.  Some  aspects  of  general 
interest  are  dealt  with  here. 

The  Resumption  of  Nuclear  Tests 

2.  On  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests,  Chairman  Khrushchev  explained, 
at  great  length,  and  with  obvious  intent  to  convince,  the  reasons  which  led  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  start  nuclear  tests  afresh.  He  spoke  of  the  continuation  of  tests  by 
France  and  the  collusion  of  Western  powers  in  such  tests,  the  lack  of  response 
of  the  Western  Powers  to  proposals  for  an  agreement  on  disarmament  and  a 
ban  on  nuclear  tests,  and  the  fact  that  world  opinion  had  been  apathetic  and 
had  not  condemned  atomic  tests  by  France.  He  mentioned  also  that  while  the 
U.S.A.  would  accept  a  ban  on  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  they  would  retain 
underground  tests  and  tests  for  so-called  peaceful  purposes.  He  stated  that  in 
the  current  series  of  tests  the  Soviet  Union  would  explode  devices  in  the  20 
megaton  range.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  carry  out  these  tests  in  order  to 
be  able  to  perfect  devices  which  could  be  used  in  bombs  of  the  100  megaton 
range.  (1  megaton  =  1  million  tons  of  TNT  in  destructive  capacity). 

3 .  There  was  a  specific  reference  by  Khrushchev  to  the  Soviet  advance 
over  the  Western  Powers  in  rocketry  but  there  was  an  implied  suggestion  that, 
perhaps,  the  Western  powers  had  made  greater  progress  than  the  Soviet  Union 
in  atomic  devices.  Speaking  of  rocketry,  he  also  mentioned  that  Soviet  scientists 
had  perfected  anti-missile  rockets  and  it  was  possible  for  them  to  bring  down 
missiles  with  accuracy.  On  the  subject  of  the  radioactive  fallout  as  a  result  of 
the  continuation  of  nuclear  tests  and  the  resultant  danger  to  humanity,  a  question 
which  Prime  Minister  posed,  Chairman  Khrushchev  explained  that  as  far  as 
they  could  see  there  would  be  no  increase  in  radioactivity  over  the  present 
levels.  The  explosions  would  take  place  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  very  high  altitudes  and  would  result  in  no  danger  to  humanity.  He 
criticised  the  French  tests  in  Sahara  as  contributing  more  to  higher  levels  of 
radioactivity  than  anything  that  the  Russians  had  done  or  would  do. 

4.  With  great  emphasis,  Chairman  Khrushchev  explained  that  the  tests 
were  necessary  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  attain  certain  defence  levels  and  to 
ensure  that  the  socialist  system  would  be  saved  from  destruction.  He  spoke  of 
the  progress  that  the  socialist  system  had  achieved  and  of  the  Twenty  Year 
Plan  which  would  come  before  the  Twenty-Second  Congress  in  October  this 
year  and  characterised  war,  if  it  came  about,  as  a  catastrophic  tragedy  in  the 
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way  of  progress.  Prime  Minister  was  unable  to  agree  with  Chairman  Khrushchev 
on  the  necessity  for  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  and  pointed  out  that  not 
only  was  it  bad  in  itself  but  it  also  led  to  a  worsening  of  a  situation  already 
critical.  India  had  always  been  opposed  to  tests  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapons. 

a 

Germany  and  Berlin 

5.  The  German  problem  and  the  question  of  West  Berlin  were  discussed 
in  considerable  detail.  Khrushchev  expressed  the  view  that  the  root  of  the 
trouble  was  Chancellor  Adenauer’s  rigid  attitude;  he  also  criticised  de  Gaulle’s 
attitude.  He  said  that  although  much  stress  was  laid  by  the  Western  powers  on 
the  reunification  of  Germany,  in  fact,  they  did  not  genuinely  believe  that  it  was 
a  feasible  proposition,  in  the  present  context.  He  even  said  that  de  Gaulle  had 
told  him  that  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  reunification  of  Germany. 
Khrushchev  emphasised  that  it  was  the  growing  power  of  West  Germany  and 
the  rebirth  of  militarism  and  revanchism  that  could  not  be  tolerated  and  it  posed 
a  grave  menace  to  Europe.  Acceptance,  therefore,  of  two  German  States,  their 
diplomatic  recognition  and  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  appeared  to  him  as 
essential  steps. 

6.  Chairman  Khrushchev  was  firm  in  stating  that  peace  treaty  would  be 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  East  Germany  (G.D.R.).  The  Soviet  Union 
would  be  prepared  to  regard  West  Berlin  as  a  free  city  and  to  give  reasonable 
guarantees  in  the  matter  of  full  access  to  West  Berlin.  On  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty,  the  conditions  under  which  access  would  continue  would  change 
and  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  Western  powers  with  the 
G.D.R.  In  fact,  even  under  the  present  situation  non-military  traffic  was  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  G.D.R.  If  the  Western  powers  did  not  agree  to  signing  the 
peace  treaty  the  provision  about  access  to  West  Berlin  would,  nevertheless, 
still  be  valid.  The  right  of  access  will  be  based  on  the  treaty,  that  is,  dependent 
on  the  agreement  of  the  G.D.R.  If  the  Western  powers  ignored  the  treaty  and 
continued  to  base  their  rights  on  the  occupation  regime  it  would  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  aggression. 

7.  A  passing  reference  was  made  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  to  war 
preparations.  He  mentioned  that  while  West  Germany  had  not  paid  its  share  of 
the  reparations,  the  G.D.R.  had  fulfilled  their  obligations,  a  factor  which  had 
led  to  the  impoverishment  of  that  area.  West  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  did  not  meet  its  obligations  on  reparations  but  on  the  contrary  received 
substantial  aid  from  the  USA  and  other  Western  powers  and  was  thus  able  to 
make  substantial  economic  progress.  Reparations  due  from  West  Germany 
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would  remain  an  issue  when  the  peace  treaty  is  to  be  signed.  Chairman 
Khrushchev  suggested  that  socialist  and  other  countries  would  also  sign  the 
peace  treaty. 

8.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Prime  Minister  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
would  guarantee  access,  Chairman  Khrushchev  replied  that  as  one  of  the 
signatories  to  the  peace  treaty,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  as  much  responsible 
for  giving  effect  to  it  as  any  other  signatory.  He  added,  however,  that  this 
guarantee  could  be  full  and  one  hundred  percent  effective  if  the  Western  powers 
also  signed  the  Peace  Treaty  with  G.D.R.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  only  slightly 
better  than  the  present  position. 

Reference  to  President  Kennedy 

9.  Referring  to  President  Kennedy,  Chairman  Khrushchev  said  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  President  could  not  have  his  own  way  easily  and  that 
opposition  to  his  policies  within  the  U.S.  was  fairly  strong.  In  fact,  the  President 
had  told  him  when  they  met  at  Vienna  that  he  had  inherited  most  of  his  problems 
from  the  previous  administration  and  had,  therefore,  to  deal  with  them  as  he 
found  them  and  not  as  he  might  have  done  otherwise.  Khrushchev  also  said 
that  perhaps  the  very  small  majority  in  the  presidential  election  was  a  weakening 
factor  for  President  Kennedy.  Yet  Chairman  Khrushchev  would  be  ready  to 
find  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  problems  of  Germany  and  of  disarmament 
and  nuclear  tests  through  negotiations.  The  Soviet  Union  had  no  aggressive 
designs,  nor  territorial  or  political  claims.  On  disarmament,  which  was  a  major 
issue,  full  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control,  would 
be  welcome  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United  Nations  the  Soviet  Union 
were  actively  pursuing  this  objective. 

1 0.  Prime  Minister  expressed  the  view  that  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests 
and  the  fears  that  such  tests  had  aroused  would  come  in  the  way  of  disarmament. 
The  continued  experimentation  of  nuclear  devices  would  accentuate  fears  of 
war  and  lead  to  a  new  arms  race.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
tensions  and  to  lead  towards  disarmament.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.,  the 
two  great  powers  concerned,  should,  therefore,  without  adopting  positions  of 
prestige,  enter  into  direct  negotiations  to  bring  disarmament  about. 

Role  of  non-aligned  countries 

1 1 .  The  role  of  the  non-aligned  countries,  which  form  an  important  element 
in  the  United  Nations,  was  touched  on  by  Chairman  Khrushchev.  He  thought 
that  the  non-aligned  countries  could  bring  an  important  moral  factor  to  bear  on 
the  situation.  The  non-aligned  countries  should  not,  in  his  view,  be  content 
with  staying  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  blocs;  that  would  not  enhance 
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their  role  and  they  could  not  bring  the  situation  closer  to  peace.  The  non- 
aligned  countries  should  condemn  military  bases  and  all  such  steps  as  are  being 
taken  as  steps  towards  aggression.  Whether  there  would  be  a  war  or  no  war 
would  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  non-aligned  countries.  He  emphasised 
that  in  questions  of  peace  or  war  one  had  to  step  away  from  neutralism,  as 
neutrality  would  otherwise  serve  only  as  an  encouragement  to  the  forces  of  war. 

General  Impressions 

12.  On  the  question  of  Germany  and  Berlin,  the  general  impression  gained 
was  that  Chairman  Khrushchev  would  welcome  negotiations  but  would  insist 
on  the  acceptance  of  two  German  States.  There  need  be  no  formal  recognition 
in  the  diplomatic  sense,  but  the  West  would  have  to  deal  with  the  East  German 
authorities  in  regard  to  access  to  West  Berlin.  This  would,  in  fact,  seem  to  be 
some  extension  of  the  practice  hitherto  followed  but  would  be  in  keeping  with 
reality.  On  the  issue  of  disarmament,  too,  there  was  room  for  successful 
negotiations,  but  the  initiative  had  to  be  taken  by  one  side  or  the  other  towards 
the  initiation  of  talks.  There  was  great  stress  on  complete  disarmament  and 
repeated  references  to  the  fact  that  complete  and  effective  disarmament  would 
provide  the  final  solution  to  these  and  other  international  conflicts.  Chairman 
Khrushchev  repeatedly  stated  that  if  a  treaty  providing  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  were  accepted,  he  would  agree  to  any  form  of  international  control 
and  supervision  over  disarmament. 


298.  To  R.K.  Nehru:  Informing  Nkrumah  about 
Khrushchev’s  Reactions123 

I  think  that  the  best  course  would  be  for  this  draft  to  be  sent  to  President 
Nkrumah  asking  for  his  approval.124  If  he  approves  it,  then  we  shall  send  it  on 
behalf  of  President  Nkrumah  and  myself.  In  a  brief  covering  note,  this  may  be 
stated,  directly  to  President  Nkrumah. 

The  draft  made  by  you,  though  a  correct  summary  of  what  was  said,  does 
not  give  our  own  impressions  as  well  as  our  reactions  to  Mr  Khrushchev's 
statements. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  an  additional  paragraph  should  be  added: 

“9.  The  impression  we  gathered  from  our  talks  with  Mr  Khrushchev  was 
that  while  he  was  completely  rigid  about  having  a  German  Treaty,  he  was 

123.  Note,  22  September  1961,  to  the  Secretary-General  at  the  ME  A. 

124.  See  item  282. 
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prepared  to  have  reasonable  guarantees  about  access  to  West  Berlin.  We 
also  felt  that  in  spite  of  the  great  tension  and  talk  of  the  possibility  of  war, 
Mr  Khrushchev  did  not  himself  expect  any  war  to  take  place.  He  was 
agreeable  to  negotiations  and  expect  [sic]  steps  to  be  taken  to  that  end 
sometime  after  the  German  Elections.” 

You  might  add  that  Mr  Khrushchev’s  defence  of  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
tests  did  not  carry  conviction  to  us. 


299.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  No  Division  of  World  into 
Three  Areas125 

Received  your  two  telegrams  421  and  425  of  September  21.  In  view  of  your 
later  telegram  I  am  not  sending  any  message  to  Khrushchev  at  present. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  accept  Soviet  proposals  of  Troika  or  the 
division  of  the  world  into  three  areas.126 


300.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  No  Troika127 

Your  telegram  426  of  September  22. 

In  a  changing  situation  it  is  difficult  to  advise  from  here.  You  know  our 
broad  approach.  I  do  not  like  the  Russian  Troika  proposal.128  At  the  same  time 
it  is  essential  that  some  way  should  be  found  for  a  measure  of  cooperation 
between  US  and  USSR  in  UN. 

There  does  not  appear  to  me  anything  constitutionally  wrong  in  the 
provisional  appointment  of  Secretary  General  in  an  emergency  by  the  General 
Assembly  without  reference  to  the  Security  Council.  I  understand  this  was 
done  once  or  twice  previously.  The  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  this  should 
not  lead  to  a  break.  In  so  far  as  possible  we  should  continue  our  efforts  to  find 
an  acceptable  solution  even  though  this  might  be  provisional. 


125.  Telegram  No.  Primin  21249,  22  September  1961,  to  the  Defence  Minister,  then  at  the 
UN. 

126.  This  was  reiterated  on  25  September,  see  item  300,  and  in  instructions  for  selecting  a 
Secretary-General  of  the  UN,  item  312. 

127.  Telegram  No.  Primin  21250,  25  September  1961,  to  the  Defence  Minister,  then  at  the 
UN. 

128.  See  items  299  and  312. 
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301.  Yuri  Gagarin’s  Visit129 

[Note  by  S.K.  Banerji,  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  MEA,  to  Nehru  begins] 

I  place  below  for  PM’s  approval  a  tentative  programme  drawn  up  for  the  visit 
of  Major  Gagarin  to  India.1 30 


S.K.  Banerji 
26.9.1961 

[Note  by  S.K.  Banerji  to  Nehru  ends] 
[Note  by  Nehru  to  Indira  Gandhi  begins] 

I  take  it  that  Major  Gagarin  is  staying  in  my  house.  What  exactly  is  meant  by 
“dinner  in  suite”  is  not  clear  to  me.  If  he  stays  in  my  house,  he  has  dinner  with 
the  family. 

2.  I  have  no  particular  comments  on  the  proposed  programme.  But  I  am 
sending  this  to  Indiraj i.  Probably  she  would  like  to  invite  a  few  persons  to  the 
meals  which  he  has  in  our  house. 


J.  Nehru 
26.9.1961 

[Note  by  Nehru  to  Indira  Gandhi  ends] 
[Note  by  Indira  Gandhi  to  Nehru  begins] 

I  find  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  programme  as  it  now 
stands.  Major  Gagarin  is  a  young  person  and  the  section  most  interested  in 
meeting  him  will  be  students  of  schools  and  colleges.  I  suggest  that  some 
opportunity  should  be  made  to  enable  young  people  to  see  him  at  close  range. 
This  will  not  be  possible  at  a  public  meeting.  A  better  opportunity  may  be 
provided  if  the  civic  reception  were  given  at  the  Stadium.  I  would  suggest  that 


129.  Notings,  26  September  -  3  October  1961,  on  Yuri  Gagarin's  visit.  MEA,  File  No:  2(50) 
Pt  1/61,  Vol.-I,  pp.  19-21/n. 

130.  Yuri  Gagarin,  the  Soviet  cosmonaut,  arrived  in  New  Delhi  on  29  November  1961  on  a 
nine-day  visit  to  India. 
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some  entertainment  programme  might  be  provided  by  young  people:  lezim, 
malkhamb  and  some  folk  dance  items.  Each  item  should  be  of  very  short 
duration  but  there  should  be  a  variety.  Members  of  Gliding  and  Flying  Clubs 
should  also  be  invited  to  this  function.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
largest  number  of  young  people. 

Perhaps,  it  would  be  desirable  to  arrange  a  second  function  of  this  nature 
at  the  University  or  somewhere  else  in  Old  Delhi;  time  may  be  taken  out  from 
sight-seeing  on  the  28th.  If  a  short  entertainment  programme  is  envisaged  at 
the  second  function,  it  might  be  a  couple  of  very  short  items  of  Manipuri  or 
other  classical  dancing  so  that  there  is  no  conflict  with  the  Stadium  programme. 

In  Bombay  also,  I  would  suggest  a  civic  reception  of  the  same  nature. 

Again,  in  the  Bombay  programme  I  find  that  Major  Gagarin  is  visiting  the 
Ajanta,  Ellora  as  well  as  the  Elephanta  Caves.  I  doubt  if  he  is  interested  enough 
in  Indian  culture  to  visit  both  the  caves.  Either  Ellora  or  Elephanta  should  be 
dropped.  A  prograrame  more  interesting  to  him  might  be  arranged  instead. 
Here  again  care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  that  is  being  shown  in  Delhi  is 
repeated. 

At  the  moment,  I  cannot  think  of  invitees  to  meals,  but  shall  suggest  some 
later  on. 

T.V.  &  radio  interviews  should  also  be  arranged. 


Indira  Gandhi 
2.10.1961 

[Note  by  Indira  Gandhi  to  Nehru  ends] 


[Note  by  S.K.  Banerji  begins] 

P.M.  discussed  this  with  me  on  2/10/61.  The  programme  is  being  changed  as 
directed  by  Mrs  Gandhi  and  P.M. 


S.K.  Banerji 
3/10/61 

[Note  by  S.K.  Banerji  ends] 
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[Note  by  Nehru  to  S.K.  Banerji,  begins] 

It  has  just  struck  me  that  when  Major  Gagarin  comes  to  Delhi  there  will  be  the 
Inter  University  Festival  of  students,  or  something  like  that.131  It  might  be 
worthwhile  taking  him  there  on  a  suitable  occasion.  You  may  find  out  the 
details  of  this  festival  from  the  Education  Ministry. 


J.  Nehru 

[Note,  undated,  by  Nehru  to  S.K.  Banerji  ends] 


302.  To  MEA  Officials:  UN  Secretary-General  and  Troika132 

I  attach  a  telegram  from  the  Defence  Minister133  which  you  must  have  seen.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  send  any  definite  advice  in  this  matter.  The  recent  proposal 
put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union  about  the  appointment  of  a  temporary  Secretary 
General  with  three  Deputies,  seemed  to  me  a  fairly  near  approach  to  what  I 
said  last  year  in  the  UN  General  Assembly.  Anyhow,  it  is  very  different  from 
the  old  TROIKA  proposal  of  the  Russians.  For  the  Americans  to  reject  it 
summarily  and  to  say  that  this  is  just  a  variation  of  the  TROIKA  proposal  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  seems  to  me  just  a  cold  war  reaction. 

The  Defence  Minister  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  effect  on  our  Congo 
operations  and  our  troops  there.  This  is  an  important  consideration  for  us.  I  do 
not  like  what  the  Defence  Minister  says  in  para  3  of  his  telegram. 


131.  The  Inter-University  Youth  Festival. 

132.  Note,  4  October  1961,  from  Madurai,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA, 
and  M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

133.  Appendix  42;  see  also  appendix  43. 
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303.  To  Ram  Charan  Agarwal:  Programme  for 
Yuri  Gagarin134 


Madurai 
October  4,  1961 

My  dear  Ram  Charanji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  3rd.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  having  the 
reception  for  the  President  of  Poland  in  the  lawns  of  the  Town  Hall.135 

As  regards  the  reception  to  Major  Gagarin,  I  spoke  to  our  Chief  of  Protocol, 
Shri  Banerjee,136  and  asked  him  to  give  you  a  message  from  me.  I  suppose  he 
has  done  so.  I  think  that  you  must  treat  Major  Gagarin  somewhat  differently 
from  the  various  VIPs  who  come  to  Delhi.  It  is  no  good  giving  him  the  normal 
type  of  civic  reception.  He  wants  to  meet  the  young  people  and  young  people 
want  to  see  him.  I  therefore  suggest  (the  suggestion  came  from  Indiraj i137)  that 
the  Corporation  might  organise  some  function  at  the  National  Stadium  in  the 
afternoon.  There  might  be  some  dances.  Major  Gagarin  could  go  round  in  a 
car  inside  the  Stadium  so  that  people  in  the  seats  could  see  him.  School  children 
and  University  people  might  be  invited  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  You  might 
say  some  words  of  welcome,  not  the  normal  type  of  address.  You  might  discuss 
this  with  the  Chief  of  Protocol  and,  if  possible,  with  Indiraji  herself.138 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


134.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Mayor  ofDelhi.  PMO,  File  No:  2(50)  Pt  1/61,  Vol  I,  Sr  No.  34/corr. 

135.  Agarwal  preferred  to  have  the  civic  reception  for  Alexander  Zawadzki,  the  Polish  President, 
in  the  Town  Hall  rather  than  in  the  Diwan-i-Am  of  the  Red  Fort,  which  he  feared  would 
be  less  attended  and  more  expensive.  The  Town  Hall  lawns  were  cheaper  by  Rs  5000  and 
were  “quite  picturesque  and  might  afford  the  function  a  touch  of  homeliness.’'  Letter 
from  Ram  Charan  Agarwal  to  Nehru,  PMO,  File  No:  2(50)  Pt  1/61,  Vol-I,  Sr  No.  33/corr. 
(not  reproduced  here). 

136.  S.K.  Banerji. 

137.  Indira  Gandhi. 

138.  See  item  301. 
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(e)  United  Kingdom 

304.  To  Louis  Mountbatten:  Travel  Programme  in 
November139 


September  26,  1961 

[My  dear  Dickie,] 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  September.  I  am  afraid  Krishna140 
did  not  give  you  correct  information.  I  am  not  going  to  England  for  a  few  days. 
At  the  most,  I  can  spend  one  day  there,  on  my  way  to  Washington.  On  my  way 
back,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  even  that,  as  I  have  to  return  to  India  by  a  certain 
date. 

I  have  to  be  in  Washington  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  November.  Perhaps, 
President  Kennedy  might  carry  me  off  to  his  country  house  during  those  days. 
From  Washington  I  might  go  to  New  York  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then  to  San 
Francisco.  I  intend  going  to  Mexico  for  two  or  three  days  also.  That  is  broadly 
my  programme  but  this  has  not  been  precisely  fixed  yet.  In  any  event,  I  am  not 
going  to  be  in  England  on  any  of  the  weekends  you  mention.  The  only  possibility 
is  of  my  spending  a  day  in  London  on  my  way  to  Washington.  Macmillan 
wants  me  to  do  that  and  I  shall  try  to  suit  his  convenience  if  possible. 

I  would,  of  course,  like  to  meet  you  and  the  family  if  you  are  in  London. 

[Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


305.  To  Harold  Macmillan:  London  Visit141 

Thank  you  for  your  message  about  my  visit  to  London.  I  have  delayed  answering 
it  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  my  programme.  I  now  intend  reaching  London 
Sunday  5th  November  forenoon  and  leaving  for  New  York  on  Monday  night.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  on  Monday  6th  morning  for  a  talk  and  then  lunch, 
as  you  have  suggested. 

Warm  regards. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


139.  Letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff  of  the  UK.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 

140.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon,  Defence  Minister. 

141.  Telegram,  2  October  1961,  to  the  British  Prime  Minister. 
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306.  To  T.N.  Kaul:  London  Programme142 


October  12,  1961 

My  dear  Tikki, 

The  programme  you  had  drawn  up  for  me  for  London  has  been  upset  by 
Kennedy  wanting  me  to  reach  the  US  a  day  earlier.  Now,  as  you  know,  I  shall 
reach  London  on  the  4th  forenoon  and  leave  the  next  day  forenoon  for  New 
York.  It  has  been  settled  that  I  have  lunch  with  Macmillan14’  on  the  4th  and  stay 
on  till  about  3  o’clock. 

I  am  agreeable  to  having  a  brief  press  interview  at  the  airport  on  arrival. 

I  am  sorry  to  miss  your  Tagore  meeting. 

We  shall  be  having  two  of  our  Ambassadors  in  London  to  meet  me:  Ali 
Yavar  Jung  from  Paris  and  P.A.  Menon  from  Bonn.  We  shall  have  to  fix  some 
time  for  them.  I  shall  write  to  you  again  about  that. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  engagements  I  want  to  make.  Bertrand  Russell 
has  written  to  me  that  he  would  much  like  to  meet  me  and  I  would  myself  like 
to  do  so.144  Also,  a  lady,  Miss  Hanna  Reitsch,  the  famous  air  pilot  of  Germany, 
is  likely  to  come  to  London  to  meet  me.  This  visit,  I  think,  is  being  sponsored 
by  some  big  people  in  Bonn.  She  is  supposed  to  explain  to  me  the  German 
viewpoint.  I  have  written  to  her  that  I  shall  gladly  meet  her  if  she  comes  to 
London,  and  asked  her  to  get  in  touch  with  you.145 

Lord  Mountbatten  will  not  be  in  London  then.  He  is  going  to  America  for 
some  meeting  there.  I  might  meet  him  in  Washington.  I  should  however  like  to 
meet  his  daughters  (and  their  husbands  if  they  are  available).  Perhaps  you 
could  invite  them  to  dinner  on  the  4th  November  at  9  KPG.146 1  might  inform 
you  that  both  these  young  ladies  expect  to  produce  babies  sometime  in  December. 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  any  unnecessary  trouble,  but  if  they  care  to  come  to 
dinner,  I  shall  be  glad.  Pamela  lives  in  London.  Patricia  stays  in  the  country. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  Indira  will  be  going  to  London  many  days  before  I 
go  there.  She  will  also  stay  at  9  KPG.  She  may  go  to  Paris  after  a  few  days  to 
attend  the  UNESCO  meeting  and  then  join  me  later  in  London. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


142.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  in  London. 

143.  Harold  Macmillan,  British  Prime  Minister. 

144.  See  item  366. 

145.  See  item  328. 

146.  9,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  the  residence  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  London. 
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307.  To  Louis  Mountbatten:  London  Programme147 

October  12,  1961 

[My  dear  Dickie,] 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  4th  October.  I  would  certainly  like  to  meet  you 
in  Washington.  I  do  not  yet  know  the  exact  time  of  my  arrival  there,  but  it  will 
be  on  the  7th  morning.  I  am  reaching  New  York  on  the  5th  November  afternoon, 
but  President  Kennedy  apparently  wants  to  carry  me  off  to  Cape  Cod  for  a 
quiet  talk  on  the  6th.  The  next  morning  we  go  to  Washington.  You  could  find 
out  the  exact  time  probably  from  our  new  Ambassador  in  Washington,  B.K. 
Nehru. 

I  shall  spend  just  a  day  in  London  on  my  way  to  America.  I  reach  London 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  November  and  leave  just  twenty-four  hours  later  on 
the  5th  November.  A  part  of  my  time  in  London  will  be  spent  with  Macmillan, 148 
with  whom  probably  I  shall  have  lunch  on  the  4th  October.149 

I  would  love  to  meet  Patricia  and  Pammy.150  But  if,  as  you  say,  they  are 
both  going  to  produce  babies  soon,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  tire  them. 
Perhaps  they  could  come  and  have  a  quiet  dinner  with  me  at  9  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  where  I  shall  be  staying,  on  the  4th  evening. 

Indira  will  be  accompanying  me. 


[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(f)  United  Nations  Secretary-General 

308.  On  Dag  Hammarskjbld151 

I  have  learnt  with  deep  grief  of  the  tragic  death  of  Mr  Hammarskjoeld,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.152  Whether  this  was  due  to  accident  or  some 
kind  of  sabotage,  I  do  not  know.  Conditions  in  the  Congo  are  such  that  anything 
is  possible. 


147.  Letter  to  the  British  Chief  of  Defence  Staff.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 

148.  Harold  Macmillan,  the  British  Prime  Minister. 

149.  This  should  be  November. 

150.  Mountbatten’s  daughters.  Pammy,  short  for  Pamela. 

151.  Message,  18  September  1961. 

152.  Died  in  a  plane  crash,  18  September  1961. 
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Mr  Hammarskjoeld  was  a  great  international  Civil  Servant  and  he  occupied 
for  many  years  his  high  office  with  distinction  and  ability.  He  was  often  criticised, 
and  we  have  sometimes  criticised  him  also,  but  we  did  not  doubt  his  loyal 
service  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

It  is  a  special  tragedy  that  he  should  have  died  in  the  Congo  which  has 
suddenly  flared  up  again  in  the  news.  After  long  consideration,  Mr  Hammarskjoeld 
decided  to  give  effect  to  the  UN  resolutions  on  the  Congo.  These  resolutions 
were  based  on  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Congo  and  on  the  removal  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  We  were  glad  that  he  had  at  last  taken  this  action.  It  has 
been  a  great  surprise  to  us  that  some  countries  have  opposed  this  action.  It 
appears  that  the  fighting  in  Katanga  against  UN  forces  is  organised  and  led  by 
European  mercenaries.  In  effect,  they  have  declared  war  against  the  United 
Nations,  and  those  who  support  them  support  this  war  against  the  UN.  The 
Rhodesian  Government  must  particularly  bear  responsibility  for  the  attitude  it 
has  taken  up  in  this  matter. 

This  is  leading  to  a  situation  of  extreme  gravity.  For  the  United  Nations, 
under  pressure  from  some  countries,  to  withdraw  the  position  it  has  taken  up 
in  regard  to  Katanga  would  be  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  UN  and  to  the  Congo. 
People  in  India  and,  I  am  sure,  in  many  other  countries,  would  react  strongly 
against  any  such  step.153 


153.  On  18  September  1961,  Nehru  sent  the  following  message  to  Tage  Erlander,  Prime 
Minister  of  Sweden: 

“I  am  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  tragic  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjoeld,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  A  very  distinguished  citizen  of  your  country  he  became  a 
great  international  civil  servant  and  served  the  cause  of  peace  and  international  cooperation 
for  many  years.  His  death  at  this  particular  stage  is  a  great  blow. 

It  is  particularly  sad  that  he  should  have  died  when  he  was  carrying  out  courageously 
the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  in  regard  to  the  Congo.  1  have  been  surprised  and 
distressed,  that  some  countries  should  have  criticised  and  opposed  the  action  of  the  UN 
there. 

I  send  you  my  deep  sympathy.”  PIB. 
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309.  To  Kwame  Nkrumah:  Successor  to 
Hammarskjold154 

Thank  you  for  your  message  which  reached  me  yesterday.155  The  proposal 
you  make  about  a  candidate  from  Burma  being  put  forward  for  the  Secretary- 
Generalship,  with  three  Assistant  Secretaries-General,  has  much  virtue  in  it 
and  I  would  be  happy  if  this  is  generally  agreed  to.  I  am  anxious,  however,  that 
immediate  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  some  suitable 
executive  authority  to  deal  with  the  Congo  situation.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if 
nobody  is  to  be  in  charge  there  while  the  U.N.  is  arguing  about  Mr 
Hammarskjoeld’s  successor. 

I  am  communicating  your  message  to  Krishna  Menon,  the  leader  of  our 
delegation  in  New  York.156  These  questions  can  only  be  dealt  with  after  proper 
consultation  there. 


310.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Choosing  a 
Secretary-General  of  the  UN157 

Your  telegram  435  September  25th. 

2.  Any  person  elected  by  General  Assembly  as  Secretary  General  by 
narrow  vote  will  find  it  difficult  to  function.  His  election  itself  will  take  the 
form  of  a  cold  war  incident  and  will  affect  his  activities  later.  Therefore,  we 
should  continue  to  emphasise  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  solving  this 
issue  is  by  some  kind  of  agreement,  notably  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  though  this  leads  to  some  delay. 

3.  We  would  not  like  any  Indian  to  be  considered  for  Secretary- 
Generalship  if  this  matter  is  brought  forward  before  General  Assembly  in  this 
form. 


154.  Telegram,  21  September  1961,  to  the  President  of  Ghana.  MEA,  File  No:  1(86)-UN-II/ 
61,  p.  2/corr. 

155.  Appendix  32. 

156.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon,  Defence  Minister.  Nehru's  message  to  Krishna  Menon  repeatedly 
stressed  the  importance  of  dealing  with  the  Congo  situation,  and  “If  we  get  entangled  in 
controversy  about  permanent  arrangement,  this  might  come  in  the  way  of  any  satisfactory 
temporary  arrangement.”  MEA,  File  No:  1(86)  -  UN-II/61,  p.  3/corr. 

157.  Telegram  No.  Primin  21254,  26  September  1961,  to  the  Defence  Minister,  then  in  New 
York. 
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4.  If  voting  has  to  take  place  in  General  Assembly,  we  should  explain  our 
attitude  and  abstain. 

5.  It  would  be  good  if  you  could  meet  Kennedy  even  for  a  brief  while. 
For  me  to  speak  to  Galbraith158  about  it  is  rather  a  roundabout  way  and  this 
would  give  some  special  importance  to  such  a  meeting.  I  think  you  might 
speak  to  Adlai  Stevenson159  that  you  would  be  glad  to  meet  the  President  if  he 
will  spare  the  time. 


311.  To  Presspersons:  As  Successor  to 
Hammarskjold?160 

New  Delhi,  September  26,  1961.  “I  would  not  like  it  at  all,”  remarked  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  when  a  correspondent  asked  him  today  how  he  would  like  to 
succeed  M.  Hammarskjoeld  as  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Mansfield161  of  the  United  States  and  Mr  Walter  Nash,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  had  suggested  that  Pandit  Nehru  would  make 
an  ideal  Secretary-General.162 

Pandit  Nehru  declined  to  comment  on  President  Kennedy’s  address  to  the 
UN  General  Assembly  yesterday,  saying  that  he  would  like  to  study  it  more 
carefully  before  offering  his  remarks. 

The  question  was  put  to  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  Vice-President’s  reception 
to  the  delegates  to  the  conference  of  economic  planners. 


158.  J.K.  Galbraith,  US  Ambassador  to  India. 

159.  Democrat,  Chief  US  representative  to  the  UN. 

160.  PTI  report  in  the  National  Herald ,  27  September  1961,  p.  1. 

161.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senate  Democratic  leader,  said  in  a  TV-radio  interview  to  the  American 
Broadcasting  Corporation  on  25  September  that  “proPosmg  Mr  Nehru  would  be  an 
effective  way  to  fight  the  Soviet  Union’s  troika  proposal  for  the  secretary  generalship.  I 
cannot  see  the  Soviet  Union  going  against  a  man  of  the  stature  of  Nehru  to  head  an 
organisation  of  that  kind.”  The  Leader ,  26  September  1961. 

162.  Talking  to  reporters  in  Wellington  on  21  September,  Walter  Nash  suggested  Nehru  as  a 
possible  Secretary-General  for  the  UN:  “I  do  not  know  anyone  with  such  neutral  point 
of  view  as  Pandit  Nehru.  He  is  the  best  objective  thinker  from  the  United  Nations  point 
of  view,  but  it  is  possible  that  his  own  country  cannot  spare  him.”  National  Herald ,  22 
September  1961. 
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312.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Don’t  Propose 
Secretary-General  Candidate163 

Your  telegram  443  27th  September.  We  are  enquiring  from  Government  of 
Burma  about  para  2  of  your  telegram. 

2.  Galbraith164  saw  Foreign  Secretary165  today  and  said  that  US  was 
anxious  to  have  strong  UN  and  not  to  damage  authority  of  Secretary  General 
by  untimely  compromise  with  Russians  on  Troika  principle.166  They  would  like 
to  continue  to  negotiate  with  Russians  who  are  not  unwilling  to  come  to  some 
temporary  arrangement.  He  pleaded  therefore  that  Indian  Delegation  in  New 
York  may  be  requested  to  give  their  direct  negotiations  a  chance  and  not  to 
sponsor  any  compromise  proposals  at  this  stage.  He  added  that  Indian  Delegation 
was  sponsoring  group  arrangement  with  Arthur  Lall167  as  Acting  Secretary 
General. 

3.  I  think  that  you  need  not  press  your  proposal  at  present  but  allow  US 
and  Soviet  Union  to  work  out  some  agreed  temporary  arrangement  on  which 
they  are  still  negotiating  and  about  which  they  seem  to  be  hopeful. 


313.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Selecting 
Secretary-General168 

Have  received  your  telegrams  448, 449, 450  and  452  of  28th  and  29th  September. 
During  the  last  three  days  I  have  been  so  heavily  occupied  all  day  and  sometimes 
till  late  at  night  with  the  National  Integration  Conference  here,  that  it  has  been 
difficult  even  to  read  urgent  papers  and  telegrams.  Conference  is  continuing 
tomorrow. 

2 .  Thank  you  for  sending  me  full  account  of  your  talks  etc.  with  Americans 
and  Russians.  We  should  of  course  help  in  finding  solution  but  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  leave  Americans  and  Russians  to  deal  with  each  other  to 
begin  with.  Perhaps  after  two  or  three  days  this  phase  may  end  and  we  can 
take,  if  necessary,  more  positive  attitude. 

163.  Telegram,  28  September  1961,  to  the  Defence  Minister,  then  at  the  UN. 

164.  J.K.  Galbraith,  US  Ambassador. 

165.  M.J.  Desai. 

166.  See  items  299-300. 

1 67.  The  Ambassador  of  India  to  Austria  since  1 959,  and  a  former  Permanent  Representative 
of  India  to  the  UN. 

168.  Telegram,  30  September  1961,  to  the  Defence  Minister,  then  at  the  UN. 
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3 .  Iam  much  concerned  about  reason  for  your  going  to  hospital  though 
I  think  it  was  right  thing  to  do.  I  shall  await  further  report.169 1  am  informing 
Rao170  and  Bhatia.171 

4.  Cracker  incident  last  night  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  press.17- 

314.  To  Presspersons:  UN  Secretary-General173 

Nehru's  Plea  for  Co-operation 

Hyderabad,  Oct.  3.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  told  Pressmen  at  Begumpet  airport 
here  to-day  that  the  question  of  choice  of  a  new  Secretary-General  for  the 
United  Nations  had  to  be  settled  though  he  could  not  say  how.  “It  is  a  question 
of  the  two  Big  Powers — the  USA  and  the  USSR — agreeing.  Others,  of  course, 
cannot  be  ignored,”  he  said. 

“We  have  tried  to  help,”  he  said,  “in  finding  some  basis  for  agreement.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  U.N.  functioning  effectively.  It  is  not  a  question  of  slight 
majority  this  way  or  that  way  but  a  question  of  the  spirit  of  working  together 
which  is  necessary  for  the  U.N.” 

Mr  Nehru  was  asked  if  in  his  view  the  death  of  Mr  Dag  Hammarskjoeld 
had  caused  a  vacuum. 

Mr  Nehru  said:  “It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  there  is  any  vaccum,  though 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary-General  mattered  much.  Still  the  U.N.  is 
functioning.”  -  UNI. 


169.  Krishna  Menon  underwent  an  operation  in  New  York  on  7  October.  See  item  38. 

170.  M.S.  Rao,  Medical  Superintendent,  Safdarjang  Hospital,  New  Delhi. 

171.  Probably  Dr  S.L.  Bhatia. 

172.  According  to  press  reports,  a  cracker  exploded  near  the  Old  Delhi  Railway  station  after 
Nehru’s  car  had  passed  and  some  people  were  injured.  Nehru  commented,  “This  seems 
to  have  created  a  little  more  excitement  in  Washington  and  London  than  here.”  See 
National  Herald ,  2  October  1961,  city  edition,  p.  5.  See  also  item  346  where  he  reports 
that  a  country  made  bomb  had  been  thrown.  For  a  note,  30  September  1961,  by  S.G.  Bose 
Mullick,  District  Magistrate,  Delhi,  on  the  cracker  incident,  see  NAI,  MHA,  File  No.  40/ 
10/61  -  Poll  I,  pp.  68-69. 

173.  Report  of  talk  with  presspersons  at  Begumpet  airport,  Hyderabad,  3  October  1961 .  The 
Hindu ,  4  October  1961. 
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315.  To  Arnold  B.  Larson:  After  Hammarskjold174 

Madurai 
October  4,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Larson, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  20th.  I  realise  that  the  death  of  Mr  Dag 
Hammarskjold  has  created  a  difficult  situation  for  the  United  Nations  as  well  as 
the  Congo.  I  am  afraid,  however,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  leave  India  and  go 
to  the  U.N.  immediately.  I  shall  be  going  to  the  United  States  early  in  November. 
That  will  perhaps  be  too  late  for  the  particular  purpose  you  have  in  view. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  consideration  of  these  problems  at  the  United  Nations 
is  far  too  much  governed  by  cold  war  approach  and  if  this  is  not  given  up,  it  is 
bound  to  lead  to  grave  difficulties. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehruj 


316.  To  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Desai: 

UN  Secretary-General176 

I  suppose  that  it  is  already  too  late  to  send  any  directions  to  the  Defence 
Minister176  in  reply  to  his  telegram  and  in  relation  to  recent  developments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Russian  proposal  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
advance  on  their  previous  attitude  and  the  Troika  proposal.  The  American  reply 
to  them  was  very  far  from  convincing.  What  the  Russians  said  was  very  largely 
what  I  had  said  last  year  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  It  is  clearly  stated  by 
them  that  there  will  be  no  veto.  All  that  they  require  is  consultation.  I  do  not  see 
why  this  should  come  in  the  way  of  the  Secretary-General  carrying  out  the  full 
functions  of  his  office  or  for  the  United  Nations  to  function  effectively. 

It  appears  that  the  three  Deputies  that  the  Soviet  mention  are  already 
functioning  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  they  have 
been  chosen  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  integrity. 


174.  Letter;  address:  1457  Fifth  Street,  Manhattan  Beach,  California,  USA. 

175.  Note,  5  October  1961,  to  the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA  and  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

176.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon,  then  at  the  UN. 
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I  do  not  like  the  rigidity  of  the  United  States  in  this  matter.  What  I  have 
already  said  to  the  Defence  Minister  in  a  previous  message  explained  our  attitude. 
I  presume  he  will  repeat  that  in  the  general  debate  in  the  Assembly.177 


(g)  Disarmament 

317.  To  Sundarlal:  Disapprove  Nuclear  Tests  before 
Peace  Appeal178 


September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Sundarlal, 

I  have  your  letter  of  November  14. 1  am  glad  your  Council  has  appreciated  the 
work  of  the  Belgrade  Conference  and  of  our  Mission  to  Moscow  after  that. 

It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  bring  home  to  the  public  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  present  situation  and  to  appeal  for  peace.  Such  an  appeal,  however, 
will  have  little  substance  unless  at  the  same  time  a  clear  indication  is  given  that 
we  disapprove  of  the  fresh  nuclear  tests  that  are  being  made  and  which  have 
come  as  a  shock  to  the  world  and  which  undoubtedly  have  led  to  a  further 
deterioration  of  the  world  situation. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  conference  at  this  stage  would  be  particularly  helpful. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


177.  See  item  302;  appendices  42-43. 

178.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  All  India  Peace  Council;  address:  14  Munshi  Niketan, 
Kamala  Market,  New  Delhi. 
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318.  To  Homi  J.  Bhabha:  Appealing  for  End  to  Nuclear 
Tests179 


September  16,  1961 

My  dear  Homi, 

Your  letter  of  September  15. 

I  think  it  will  be  right  and  proper  for  us  to  move  a  resolution  appealing  for 
the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  tests,  as  Arthur  Lall180  has  suggested  to  you.  I 
think  the  stress  should  be  on  the  human  aspect  more  than  on  the  financial 
aspect,  though  both  can  be  mentioned.  The  appeal  should  be  made  naturally  to 
all  countries. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


319.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Quantitative  Disarmament 
Impractical181 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  feasible  or  helpful  proposition.182 1  have  for  some  time 
past  given  up  the  idea  of  a  quantitative  approach  to  the  problem  of  disarmament, 
that  is,  a  bit  at  a  time.  The  present  suggestion  refers  to  areas  chiefly.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  for  many  years  to  indicate  some  areas.  We  have  arrived 
at  a  stage  when  these  long  term  remedies,  even  though  considered  otherwise 
practical,  are  no  good  at  all.18’ 


179.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  GOI. 

Bhabha  was  to  lead  the  Indian  delegation  to  the  fifth  annual  conference  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  at  Vienna,  26  September  -  6  October. 

180.  Ambassador  to  Austria;  he  was  Governor  for  India  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
IAEA  and  member  of  the  Indian  delegation  to  the  IAEA  conference. 

181.  Note,  18  September  1961,  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  MEA,  File  No.  5(5)-UN-II/61,  p.  34/ 
note. 

182.  See  appendix  16. 

183.  M.J.  Desai's  own  note,  preceding  Nehru’s  was  as  follows:  “This  is  simple  and  practical 
and  quite  an  interesting  suggestion.  2.  The  50  year  period  could  be  20  or  10.  3.  Pjrime] 
Minister]  may  see.” 
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320.  To  Bertrand  Russell:  Disarmament184 


September  19,  1961 

Dear  Lord  Russell, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  12th  September. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  and  admiration  of  the  way  you  have  led  the 
struggle  against  the  continuance  of  nuclear  tests? 

Two  days  ago,  I  was  addressing  a  press  conference.185  In  the  course  of 
my  remarks,  I  expressed  my  high  admiration  for  you  and  also  that  I  envied 
you.  This  was  not  a  passing  remark  but  a  sincere  feeling  on  my  part.  To  my 
surprise,  I  find  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  is  in  Calcutta  at  present, 
has  expressed  his  disapproval  of  my  statement  and  considered  it  as  an  improper 
interference  in  another  country’s  affairs.186  He  seemed  to  imply  that  this  was  all 
the  more  improper  because  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  free  man  of  the  City  of 
London.187 

I  do  not  myself  see  why  on  important  occasions,  a  person  should  not 
express  his  opinion  about  occurrences  in  another  country.  But,  in  the  present 
instance,  there  is  no  question  of  interference  at  all.  Apart  from  agreeing  with 
you  in  this  matter,  my  old  days  when  I  used  to  participate  in  civil  disobedience 
and  the  like,  came  up  before  me,  and  I  felt  the  same  urge  again.  Unfortunately 
Prime  Ministers  cannot  indulge  in  this  kind  of  thing. 


184.  Letter  to  British  philosopher  and  anti-nuclear  campaigner;  address:  43  Hasker  Street, 
London  SW3.  NMML,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Supplementary  Papers. 

185.  Item  4. 

186.  Disapproving  Nehru’s  remarks  on  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Bertrand  Russell,  Bernard 
Waley-Cohen,  the  Mayor  of  London,  said  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Calcutta  Club  on 
1 8  September  that  '‘as  Lord  Mayor  of  London  I  am  sorry  that  the  ‘free  man’  of  the  city 
of  London  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  internal  affairs  of 
my  country.  I  believe,  this  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  Commonwealth  countries  that  no 
question  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  sister  nation  should  come  up  for 
discussion.”  He  further  said:  “I  am  sorry  to  find  that  during  my  short  stay  here  there 
should  have  been  direct  criticism  of  matters  which  are  essentially  internal  affairs  of 
England.”  On  his  return  to  London  the  next  day,  the  Mayor,  defending  the  remarks  he 
made  in  Calcutta,  said  that  “as  Mr  Nehru  had  accepted  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London 
he  had  to  some  extent  put  himself  under  the  discipline  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  quite  out  of  place  for  a  Prime  Minister  of  one  Commonwealth 
nation  to  say  such  things  about  the  internal  affairs  of  another  Commonwealth  nation.” 
Amritci  Bazar  Patrika ,  19  September  1961,  and  The  Times,  20  September  1961. 

187.  Nehru  became  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London  on  3  July  1956;  for  Nehru’s  acceptance 
speech  on  the  occasion,  see  SWJN/SS/34/pp.  263-266. 
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You  have  suggested  in  your  letter  a  convention  of  the  Heads  of  States  of 
non-aligned  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  specific  proposals  about 
disarmament  and  the  means  of  achieving  a  stable  peace.  You  have  also  suggested 
that  these  proposals  would  have  to  be  limited  in  scope  representing  only  the 
first  steps  towards  an  ideal  solution.  We  have,  for  many  years  past,  given 
anxious  consideration  to  these  problems  and,  from  time  to  time,  made  certain 
proposals.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  always  felt  that  we  should  not  come  in 
the  way  of  the  Great  Powers,  more  particularly  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  in 
coming  to  some  kind  of  an  agreement. 

In  the  last  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN,  India  together  with 
a  number  of  other  countries,  sponsored  a  resolution  on  disarmament.188  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  this  for  your  information.  I  think  that  this  resolution  had 
given  enough  indication  of  the  steps  we  might  take  and,  at  the  same  time,  left 
a  good  deal  of  freedom  to  the  major  Powers  concerned. 

I  have  an  impression  that  in  spite  of  the  present  dangerous  tensions,  the 
question  of  disarmament  is  being  considered  more  actively  by  some  of  the 
major  Powers.  President  Kennedy  has  indicated  that  he  is  going  to  make  some 
proposal  asking  for  complete  disarmament  under  certain  conditions. 

I  rather  doubt  that  a  meeting  of  the  so-called  non-aligned  countries  just  to 
consider  this  matter  will  yield  fruitful  results  at  present.  Our  resolution  on 
disarmament  last  year  was  generally  acceptable  to  many  of  the  countries, 
including  the  Great  Powers.  But  the  real  difficulty  is  not  some  logical  approach 
to  this  problem  but  the  fear  and  hatred  that  fills  the  minds  of  so  many  people.189 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


188.  On  15  November  1961,  in  the  fifteenth  session,  First  Committee,  Agenda  items  67  and 
86. 

189.  For  reply,  see  appendix  39. 
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321.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Drafting  Statement  on  Nuclear 
Tests190 

I  have  just  returned  to  Allahabad  from  the  rural  areas  and  seen  your  message.191 

2.  Iam  sorry  the  Polish  Ambassador192  wants  us  to  tone  down  what  we 
had  suggested.  If  we  toned  this  down,  they  should  also  tone  down  their  passage 
relating  to  nuclear  tests,  that  is,  state  their  position  more  briefly  than  they  have 
done  and  without  too  much  of  justification. 

3.  Another  approach  could  be  the  addition  in  my  statement  of  “strongly 
of  opinion”,  that  is, 

“The  Prime  Minister  of  India,  however,  was  strongly  of  opinion...” 
or,  instead  of  going  into  details  in  my  statement,  to  add  that 

“For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  nuclear  tests  should  be  discontinued 
forthwith.” 

4.  I  am  making  these  suggestions  for  you  to  put  them  to  the  Polish 
Ambassador,  but  finally  I  leave  it  to  you  to  accept  a  proper  phraseology.  In  that 
event,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  form  which  the  Polish  Ambassador  has  now 
suggested  for  me  and  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me.193 


190.  Telephone  message,  13  October  1961,  to  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

191.  Jt  was  regarding  the  drafting  of  the  joint  communique  to  be  issued  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
visit  of  the  Polish  President,  Alexander  Zawadzki,  to  India,  see  appendix  46. 

192.  Juliusz  Katz-Suchi,  Ambassador  to  India,  1957-1962. 

193.  The  paragraph  on  disarmament  finally  included  in  the  joint  communique  issued  on  14 
October  1961  read: 

“The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  exchanged  views  on  the  question  of 
general  and  complete  disaimament  under  effective  international  control.  They  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  informal  discussions  now  going  on  and  the  discussions  in  the  current 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  various  proposals,  including 
the  Polish  proposal  for  an  atom-free  zone  in  Central  Europe,  would  result  in  further 
constructive  steps  towards  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The 
President  voiced  the  position  of  the  Polish  Government  that  the  question  of  nuclear  tests 
should  be  part  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  nuclear  tests  should  not  be  conducted.” 
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(h)  Germany 


322.  To  Willy  Brandt:  German  Unification194 


August  22,  1961 

My  dear  Burgermeister, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  17th  August  which  has  reached  me  and  which 
I  have  read  with  interest.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  all  of  us  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  crisis  that  has  arisen  and  are  anxious  that  this  should  not  lead  to  conflict. 

It  seems  natural  and  desirable  for  the  two  Germanies  to  be  united.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  much  is  being  done  to  prevent  this  happening.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  this  desired  unity  of  Germany  cannot  be  achieved  unless  a  suitable 
atmosphere  for  that  is  created.  That  atmosphere  must  be  one  where  fear  is 
replaced  by  a  measure  of  confidence  and  the  cold  war  does  not  flourish. 

This  is  a  subject,  which  obviously  requires  the  leading  powers  who  have 
been  connected  with  Berlin  to  meet  and  discuss  ways  out  of  the  present  impasse. 
Unfortunately,  much  is  being  said  and  done,  on  both  sides,  which  is  worsening 
the  situation  and  bringing  the  possibility  of  war  nearer.  That  way  no  solution 
can  possibly  lie,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  question. 

I  do  earnestly  hope  that  this  cold  war  approach  to  this  delicate  and  dangerous 
problem  will  be  abandoned  and  the  Great  Powers  will  meet  to  deal  with  this 
problem  in  a  quieter  atmosphere.195 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


194.  Letter  to  the  Burgermeister  of  Berlin.  MEA,  File  No.  7(64)-EUR/61,  Vol.  V.,  p.  4/corr. 

195.  For  Nehru's  most  recent  statement  on  Germany,  see  item  269. 
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323.  To  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Desai:  Cannot  Visit  Berlin196 

With  reference  to  the  attached  telegram,197  it  is  clear  that  I  cannot  visit  Berlin  on 
this  occasion.  An  answer  might  be  sent  to  our  Ambassador  in  Bonn  to  the 
following  effect: 

2.  He  should  convey  my  thanks  for  the  invitation  to  visit  Berlin  that  the 
Burgomaster  has  sent.  I  would  very  much  like  to  go  to  Berlin  which  I  have  not 
visited  since  long  before  the  last  War.  But  at  present  it  is  not  physically  possible 
for  me.  From  Belgrade  I  have  to  go  to  Moscow  and  after  four  days  there, 
return  to  India  where  I  have  important  engagements. 

3 .  Apart  from  the  legal  and  constitutional  aspects,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
at  the  human  element  and  the  human  suffering  involved  in  the  recent 
developments  in  Berlin.  I  earnestly  hope  that  these  aspects  will  be  considered 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Powers  involved  at  an  early  stage  and  some  way  found  to 
lessen  the  tension  that  exists  and  put  an  end  to  the  fear  of  war  that  is  troubling 
mankind  today.198 


1 96.  Note,  24  August  1 96 1 ,  to  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  respectively  at 
the  MEA. 

197.  Telegram  no.  904  received  24  August  1961  from  P.A.  Menon,  the  Indian  Ambassador, 
Bonn,  with  Willy  Brandt’s  message: 

“Willy  Brandt  sent  special  emissary  to  our  Consul  General  yesterday  making  an 
earnest  plea  that  Prime  Minister  should  visit  Berlin  after  the  Belgrade  Conference  or  at 
any  other  time  convenient  to  him.  He  could  see  for  himself  the  conditions  in  Berlin 
created  by  the  latest  measures  from  the  humanitarian  and  not  necessarily  from  the  political 
point  of  view.  Should  the  Prime  Minister  be  able  to  do  so  formal  invitation  would  follow. 

2.  Our  Consul  General  has  hinted  that  Prime  Minister’s  programme  to  visit  Russia 
after  the  Conference  has  already  been  fixed  up.  Consul  General  reports  situation  remains 
tense.  Although  the  anger  was  somewhat  assuaged  by  U.S.  Vice  President’s  visit  the 
Berliners  are  not  reconciling  to  the  human  suffering  involved  in  severing  of  the  connections 
with  their  brethren  in  the  east. 

3.  Prime  Minister’s  visit  will  undoubtedly  be  heartening  to  the  German  people  but 
would  inevitably  get  us  involved  in  the  political  controversy.  I  would  therefore  advise 
against  it. 

4.  Grateful  for  instructions  for  lines  of  reply.”  MEA,  File  No.  7  (64)  Eur/61,  Vol.  II- 
Notes,  p.  248/corr. 

198.  For  Nehru's  position,  see  items  269-270. 
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324.  With  Ferenc  Munnich199 

Settlement  of  Issues  by  Negotiations 
Nehru,  Munnich  Urge  Big  Powers  to  Avoid  Conflict 

New  Delhi,  August  25,  196 1  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  the  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Ferenc  Munnich,  yesterday  stressed  the  need  for  world  peace  to 
enable  countries  to  build  their  future. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  given  by  him  in  honour  of  the  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister,  Pandit  Nehru  said:  “We  are  trying  to  build  this  ancient  country  of  our 
India  and  a  new  India  with  its  root  in  the  past  no  doubt,  but  looking  forward 
nevertheless,  to  the  future.” 

“But  all  our  attempts  at  building  the  future  and  all  the  attempts  of  other 
countries,”  Pandit  Nehru  said,  “may  be  destroyed  and  end  in  nothing  if 
unfortunately,  war  descends  upon  the  world.”  Pandit  Nehru  said:  “Today  again, 
as  twenty  years  ago  in  Europe,  there  is  the  smell  of  war,  although  war  has  not 
come.  Again  one  begins  to  hear  to  some  extent  the  sound  of  marching  feet  and 
the  drums  of  war.” 

The  Prime  Minister  earnestly  hoped  that  this  crisis  would  pass,  and  that 
the  leaders  of  big  countries  would  try  to  resolve  it  by  negotiation,  by  sitting 
down  and  trying  to  solve  problems,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  drift  to  a 
colossal  conflict. 

India’s  Role 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  India  had  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace.  “In  spite 
of  our  many  other  failings  and  apart  from  that  devotion,  we  realise  that  only  in 
real  peace  can  we  and  other  countries  realise  that  war  is  not  something  that 
anyone  can  play  with  today.  It  is  too  dangerous,  too  destructive,”  Pandit  Nehru 
said. 

Pandit  Nehru  also  expressed  the  hope  that  “as  the  crisis  passes,  we  shall  all 
devote  ourselves  to  cooperative  effort  and  take  advantage  of  the  great  new 
forces  that  have  arisen,  that  science  has  given  us,  use  them  for  the  purposes  of 
peaceful  construction  and  to  enhance  the  happiness  of  our  people  and  the 
people  of  the  world.” 


199.  Reports  of  Banquet  speeches  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary, 
24  August  1961.  National  Herald,  26  August  1961,  p.  4. 
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Faith  in  Panchsheel 

The  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  in  his  reply,  commended  Panchsheel  and  said: 
“We  are  struggling  for  the  realisation  of  its  principles.” 

M.  Munnich  said  that  Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  people  wanted  peace 
very  thoroughly. 

He  said  because  of  its  geographical  position,  Hungary  had  to  take  note  of 
Germany  which,  he  said,  was  threatening  it  and  almost  bringing  it  to  a  state  of 
war.  There  were,  he  said,  certain  leaders  in  Western  Europe  who,  seventeen 
years  ago,  killed  many  innocent  people. 

In  this  context,  he  said  that  the  German  army  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
rearmed. 

M.  Munnich  also  said  that  it  was  necessary  for  Hungary  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  (East  Germany).  The  question  was  a  matter  for  peaceful 
negotiation,  he  added. 

M.  Munnich  thanked  Prime  Minister  Nehru  for  the  invitation  extended  to 
him  and  said  that  it  had  given  him  an  opportunity  to  see,  though  only  a  small 
part  of  “this  great  country”  which  had  always  interested  him  very  much  in  his 
youth  for  its  high  culture. 

Pandit  Nehru  recalled  his  visit  to  Hungary  and  his  stay  in  Budapest  twenty- 
three  years  ago  and  said:  “Although  it  is  a  long  time  ago.  I  still  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Budapest  and  surrounding  countryside  which, 
with  its  avenues  of  poplars,  reminded  me  greatly  of  the  Valley  of  Kashmir!” 

Since  that  time  much  had  happened,  he  said.  “There  have  been  great  wars 
and  revolutions  and  your  country  and  your  city  suffered  greatly  from  that 
war,”  he  said. 

Apart  from  the  great  wars  and  revolutions  that  had  taken  place  in  the  past 
many  years,  Pandit  Nehru  said,  Hungary  underwent  an  experience  which  was 
to  itself  and  to  many  other  countries  a  very  painful  one  when  there  was  internal 
trouble  and  conflict. 

“I  earnestly  trust  that  the  bitterness  of  that  conflict  is  passed  now,  and  that 
all  the  people  there  live  in  harmony  and  peace,”  Pandit  Nehru  added. 
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325.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Clarify  Indian  Position  on 
Access  to  Berlin200 

You  will  see  in  my  separate  note  about  my  conversation  with  the  American 
Ambassador  that  there  has  been  a  very  serious  misinterpretation  of  what  I  said 
about  access  to  Berlin  the  other  day.  What  I  said  about  East  Berlin- West  Berlin 
traffic  has  been  applied  to  Western  access  to  West  Berlin.  This  is  completely 
wrong.  I  had  spoken  about  access  to  West  Berlin  repeatedly  on  previous 
occasions  and  said  that  the  fullest  access  should  be  allowed  and  guaranteed  to 
the  West. 

I  think  you  might  send  a  telegram  to  our  Embassy  in  Washington  clarifying 
this  point.  The  telegram  may  perhaps  run  as  follows: 

“We  understand  from  American  Ambassador  here  that  Prime  Minister’s 
statement  in  Rajya  Sabha  about  access  to  West  Berlin  from  East  Berlin  has 
been  understood  in  America  to  refer  to  access  to  West  Berlin  from  West  Germany 
and  other  countries.  It  is  this  that  has  created  disappointment  and  some 
excitement. 

This  of  course  is  completely  wrong.  At  that  time  Prime  Minister  was 
referring  only  to  East  Berlin- West  Berlin  contacts.  Previously  he  had  laid  great 
stress  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  full  access  to  West  Berlin  from  Germany  as 
heretofore  and  that  this  should  be  clearly  guaranteed  so  that  no  one  can  make 
a  change  in  it  later. 

You  may  make  this  clear  to  the  State  Department  if  there  is  this 
misunderstanding,  and  elsewhere  if  necessary.”201 


326.  From  George  F.  Kennan  to  US  Department  of  State202 

377.  Belgrade  Conference.  Tito’s  statements  on  Berlin  and  on  Soviet  resumption 
of  tests  came  as  deep  disappointment  to  Western  observers  here,  including 
myself.  Passage  on  Berlin  contains  no  word  that  could  not  have  been  written 

200.  Note,  25  August  1961,  to  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

201.  See  Nehru's  assurance  to  J.K.  Galbraith,  the  US  Ambassador,  item  271. 

202.  Telegram  from  the  US  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  Belgrade,  3  September  1961,  4  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations  Of  The  United  States  1961-1963  Volume  XVI,  Eastern  Europe,  Document 
96.  The  source,  as  published  in  the  FRUS ,  is:  “Source:  Department  of  State,  Central 
Files,  396. 1  -  BE/9  -  361.  Official  Use  Only.  Repeated  to  Moscow.” 

The  document  and  endnotes  appearing  in  the  document  have  been  reproduced  in 
their  original  form.  SWJN  footnotes  have  been  provided  in  the  text;  they  follow  the  usual 
format. 
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by  Khrushchev;  and  that  on  testing,  leading  off  with  reproach  to  French  and 
accepting  in  full  Soviet  explanations  for  resumption,  is  weaker  and  more  pro- 
Soviet  than  even  those  of  Nasser  and  Nkrumah.1  Private  information  indicates 
Tito  has  been  endeavoring  behind  scenes  to  play  down  issue  of  tests  ever  since 
beginning  of  conference,  probably  fearing  it  would  adversely  affect  success  of 
meeting. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  strong  Yugoslav  feelings  over 
rearmament  of  Western  Germany  and  their  negative  reaction  to  impression  we 
have  given  of  unwillingness  to  negotiate  or  at  least  to  make  any  positive  proposals 
for  settlement  of  Berlin  problem,  as  confirmed  by  Kohler203  to  Nikezic204  on 
August  29  (see  Deptel  254,  September  l).2  But  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  Western 
colleagues  were  prepared  for  so  one-sided  an  attitude  on  Tito’s  part  as  this; 
and  I  think  we  must  reflect  carefully  on  its  implications  for  our  treatment  of 
conference  and,  in  more  long-term,  our  attitude  towards  role  of  Yugoslavs  at 
this  juncture. 

I  am  stuck  with  Tito’s  expressed  understanding  that  we  are  proposing  to 
go  to  war  over  specific  issue  of  signing  of  peace  treaty  itself  and  his  evident 
failure  to  understand  that  our  military  interests  could  be  actively  engaged  only 
if  subsequent  effect  of  treaty  were  to  create  intolerable  limitations  on  Allied 
rights  in  Berlin  or  on  freedom  of  city’s  communications.  I  recently  urged,  in 
conversation  with  Secretary,3  that  we  take  steps  to  make  plain  that  crucial 
issue  in  our  eyes  would  not  be  signature  of  treaty  itself  but  situation  which 
would  arise  if  attempt  were  made  to  give  to  treaty  an  interpretation  and 
implementation  which  would  affect  these  factors  just  mentioned.  Would  like 
now  to  repeat  this  recommendation.  So  long  as  we  let  stand  present  ambiguity 
on  this  score  we  will  lead  with  our  chin  for  line  of  reproach  which  Tito  took  in 
this  respect. 

At  conclusion  Tito’s  speech  I  had  occasion  talk  alone  with  Nehru  during 
intermission.  I  expressed  to  him  my  shock  over  image  conveyed  by  Tito  of 
juxtaposition  in  Germany  of  stable  East  German  state  peacefully  developing 
under  happy  socialist  system,  as  against  Western  Germany  seething  with  “Fascist 
and  revanchist  conceptions  and  tendencies.”  Pointed  out  this  was  fantastic 
distortion  of  facts,  and  that  no  attempt  by  neutrals  to  play  positive  role  in 
reaction  to  Berlin  crisis  could  conceivably  be  successful  if  it  ignored  fact  that 
heart  of  difficulty  was  incredible  political  failure  of  Ulbricht  regime,  which 
could  not  even  stand  comparison  with  other  Communist  regimes  of  Eastern 


203.  Foy  D.  Kohler,  US  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs. 

204.  Marko  Nikezic,  Yugoslav  Ambassador  to  the  US. 
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Europe.  This,  I  said,  was  problem  not  only  for  us  but  for  Russians  themselves, 
and  no  action  of  this  conference  based  on  fiction  this  problem  did  not  exist 
could  come  anywhere  near  root  of  difficulty  or  have  any  particularly  helpful 
effect.  Nehru  listened  attentively  but  was  non-committal.  Private  knowledge 
that  same  thesis  was  forcefully  put  to  him  this  morning  by  personal  envoy  of 
Willi  Brandt  leads  me  to  hope  all  this  may  have  some  effect  on  his  thinking.205 

Archbishop  Makarios’206  speech,  which  followed  Tito's,  was  very 
constructive  on  Germany  and  nuclear  testing,  calling  for  reunification  Germany 
on  basis  plebiscite  and  characterizing  Soviet  test  resumption  as  “shocking”, 
while  expressing  concern  over  French  nuclear  tests  in  Africa. 

It  is  unfortunately  plain  that  if  moderation  and  balance  are  to  be  brought 
into  final  resolutions  of  conference  on  Berlin  question,  the  impulse  will  have  to 
come  from  Nehru,  Nasser,  U  Nu  and  others,  not  from  Tito.4 


Kennan 

1 .  Excerpts  and  summaries  of  the  statements  at  the  Belgrade  Conference 
were  published  in  The  New  York  Times ,  September  4,  1961. 

2.  Not  printed.  (Department  of  State,  Central  Files,  762.00/9  -  161) 

3 .  Apparently  in  a  telephone  conversation.  The  Rusk  Appointment  Books  have 
no  annotations  indicating  any  conversations  with  Kennan  and  no  record  of 
any  discussion  has  been  found.  (Johnson  Library) 

4.  In  telegram  323,  September  1 3,  the  Department  of  State  provided  Kennan 
with  detailed  instructions  to  use  in  his  discussions  with  Yugoslav  officials, 
which  stressed  U.S.  disappointment  with  Tito’s  “immoderate  and  pro- 
Soviet  statements.”  (Department  of  State,  Central  Files,  396.1  -  BE/9  - 
1361  )207 


205.  Beale,  a  representative  of  the  West  Berlin  Mayor  Willy  Brandt,  had  met  Nehru  in  Belgrade 
on  3  September  1961.  See  item  278,  fn  59. 

206.  Makarios  III,  President  of  Cyprus. 

207.  Endnotes  1-4  as  in  FRUS  document. 
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327.  To  H.  Lupton:  Berlin  Problem208 


September  14,  1961 


Dear  Mr  Lupton, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th  September  with  which  you  have  sent  a 
copy  of  a  letter  you  sent  to  a  newspaper  on  the  20th  June.  I  have  read  this  with 
interest.  Since  June  much  has  happened  and  I  think  there  is  an  adequate 
realisation  on  both  sides  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  do  not  think  your 
suggestion  that  all  the  people  of  Berlin  should  be  removed  from  there  is  at  all 
feasible.  I  hope,  however,  that  some  agreement  will  be  arrived  at  about  this 
question  of  Berlin. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


208.  Letter;  address:  16  “StanclifF’,  Balmoral  Beach,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia. 
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328.  To  Hanna  Reitsch:  Meeting  to  talk 
about  Germany209 


October  12,  1961 

Dear  Hanna  Reitsch, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2nd  October.210  Thank  you  for  it.  The  report 
about  a  bomb  being  thrown  at  me  was  much  exaggerated.211 

You  say  that  you  wish  to  meet  me  and  talk  to  me  about  the  German  problem. 
I  shall  gladly  meet  you  and  discuss  this  important  matter  with  you.  There  is  no 
point  in  your  coming  to  India  for  this  purpose  as  I  am  very  heavily  occupied  till 
the  very  moment  I  leave  India  on  my  way  to  America.  I  am  however  spending 
just  one  day  in  London.  This  day  will  also  be  rather  full.  But,  if  you  come  there, 
I  shall  gladly  meet  you.  I  shall  reach  London  on  the  forenoon  of  the  4th 
November  and  leave  on  the  forenoon  of  the  5th  November.  Thus  I  shall  be 
there  about  twenty-four  hours.  I  might  be  able  to  meet  you  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th  November,  but  I  cannot  be  precise  about  the  time  now.  I  suggest  that  if 
you  are  in  London  then,  you  might  ring  me  up  and  fix  the  time.  I  shall  be 
staying  at  the  Indian  High  Commission,  9  Kensington  Palace  Gardens.  Or  you 
can  ring  up  India  House  and  speak  to  Mr  T.N.  Kaul,  Deputy  High  Commissioner. 

I  fear  I  shall  not  have  too  much  time  for  a  talk  during  my  brief  stay  there, 
but  I  hope  to  have  at  least  half  an  hour,  perhaps  a  little  more. 


209.  Letter  to  German  air  pilot;  address:  Kettenhof  Weg  55,  Frankfurt/Main,  West  Germany. 
PMO,  File  No.  38/85/62-7 1-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 

210.  Excerpt:  “When  I  saw  this  morning  the  Newspapers,  saying  that  a  bomb  exploded  in 
New  Delhi  just  behind  your  car,  I  could  only  deeply,  deeply  thank  God,  that  you  had 
been  protected  and  saved. 

I  really  do  not  know,  how  many  letters  I  wrote  to  you  in  thoughts,  since  this  very 
dangerous  crisis,  with  Berlin  had  began.  I  thank  you  deeply  for  your  efforts  to  preserve 
the  peace  in  the  world.  Never  have  I  seen  your  face,  with  such  an  unhappy,  sorrowful 
expression,  as  when  I  saw  you  in  the  television,  during  your  visit  in  Belgrad  and  in 
Moscow.  I  could  feel,  what  was  going  on  in  your  heart.  But  my  dear  Mr  Nehru,  I  have 
only  one  wish:  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  before  you  are  visiting  Kennedy  in 
USA.  1  have  to  tell  you  many  things,  which  you  must  know,  for  fighting  successfully  for 
the  peace.  I  am  afraid,  that  nobody  from  West-Germany  really  told  you  neutral  details 
about  the  situation  in  Berlin  and  the  real  situation  in  the  East-Zone.  Many  of  my  relations 
are  living  there,  so  I  am  really  informed,  without  political  or  propaganda  influence.” 
PMO,  File  No.  38/85/62-7 1-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A. 

211.  See  item  346. 
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Indira  will  be  going  with  me  to  London.  Rajiv212  is  already  there. 
With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(i)  Congo  and  Africa 

329.  To  MEA  Officials:  Balvantray  Mehta  on 
the  Africa  Council213 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  which  Shri  Balvantray  Mehta,  President  of  the  Indian 
Council  for  Africa,  has  given  me.214  This  Council  has,  undoubtedly,  done  good 
work  even  during  the  brief  period  of  its  existence.  Its  activities  are  expanding 
and  they  deserve  encouragement  and  help  from  us. 

2 .  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  Shri  Balvantray  Mehta  means  by  saying 
in  his  letter  that  “the  Council  is  now  in  a  position  to  assume  responsibilities  for 
carrying  out  different  tasks  and  functions  even  on  behalf  of  Government,  if 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.” 

3.  Perhaps,  you  might  discuss  this  matter  with  Shri  Balvantray  Mehta. 
Anyhow,  we  should  help  them  in  such  ways  as  we  can.215 


330.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Indian  Troops  in  Congo216 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:217 

a.  whether  Indian  troops  stationed  at  the  Kamina  base  in  Congo  have 
been  subjected  to  hostile  sanctions  by  the  Tshombe  administration. 

b.  if  so,  the  nature  of  the  sanctions  and  reasons  given  for  their  imposition; 
and 

c.  Government  of  India’s  reactions  in  the  matter? 

212.  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

213.  Note,  29  August  1961,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  Secretary-General,  M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Y.D.  Gundevia,  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  at  the  MEA.  MEA,  File 
No.  CUL-20/59-AFR-II,  p.  5/n. 

214.  Appendix  13. 

215.  See  also  item  337. 

216.  Written  answer,  5  September  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  58,  4-8 
September  1961,  col.  7046.  Nehru  was  not  in  Delhi  when  this  answer  was  given. 

217.  Question  by  Indrajit  Gupta,  CPI. 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  a.  and 
b.  According  to  press  reports,  Mr  Tshombe218  took  exception  to  the  arrival  of 
Indian  troops  in  Katanga.  The  reason  for  this  was  obviously  that  a  strong  U.N. 
Force  would  frustrate  some  of  Mr  Tshombe’s  plans.  He  made  a  declaration 
that  no  one  was  to  supply  Indian  troops  with  provisions  etc.  and  also  threatened 
to  cut  off  the  railway  line  running  between  Elizebethville  and  Kamina.  No 
effective  measures  were  taken  to  translate  such  threats  into  action,  and  the 
troops  suffered  no  shortage  of  supplies  or  provisions. 

Indian  troops  in  the  Congo  come  under  the  control  of  the  U.N.O.C.;  it  is 
understood  that  the  U.N.O.C.  took  necessary  measures  to  prevent  or  nullify 
Mr  Tshombe’s  actions. 


331 .  To  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Military  Transports  for  Congo219 

In  the  attached  telegram,  a  request  is  made  for  India  to  supply  “one  or  two 
military  transport  aircraft  of  any  suitable  type  with  full  crews”.  Such  a  request 
could  only  be  made  by  civilians  who  do  not  understand  this  business.  We 
cannot  send  any  aircraft  without  full  backing  in  other  ways  and  ground 
preparation.  From  what  airport  would  our  aircraft  function  and  what 
arrangements  are  there  to  enable  them  to  function? 

2.  You  might  point  this  out  to  Jha220  and  tell  him  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  Defence  Minister.221 


218.  Moise  Tshombe,  President  of  Katanga. 

219.  Note,  19  September  1961,  to  the  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA.  MEA,  File  No:  REP- 
13/6 1-AFR-II,  p.  110/note. 

220.  C.S.  Jha,  India’s  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

221.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon,  the  Defence  Minister,  left  for  New  York  on  19  September  to  lead 
the  Indian  delegation  to  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
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332.  To  Padmaja  Naidu:  London  Mayor’s  Disapproval222 

September  19,  1961 

I  see  that  some  casual  remarks  that  I  made  at  my  press  conference  have  led  to 
a  controversy  in  Calcutta  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London223  has  been  pleased  to 
disapprove  of  me.  I  have  not,  in  his  opinion,  behaved  as  a  free  man  of  London 
City  should  behave.224 

All  this  seems  to  be  rather  silly  both  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
those  who  have  made  a  bit  of  a  fuss  about  it.  All  I  said  at  the  press  conference 
was  that  I  had  always  admired  Bertrand  Russell  and  that  I  rather  envy  him  for 
what  he  has  done  recently,  that  is,  gone  to  prison  in  protest  against  nuclear 
tests.  How  can  this  become  any  interference  in  British  affairs?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Bertrand  Russell’s  protest  was  against  the  Soviet  Union  or  perhaps  the 
United  States  starting  afresh  nuclear  tests. 

The  worthy  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  evidently  got  mentally  entangled 
and,  of  course,  people  in  Calcutta  love  a  chance  to  show  off  how  spirited  they 
are. 

All  this  was  a  small  matter.  But  what  has  happened  recently  in  Katanga  is 
not  a  small  matter  and,  at  that  very  press  conference  I  spoke  strongly  and 
angrily  about  the  United  Kingdom’s  attitude  to  the  Congo  and  Katanga.  Since 
then,  poor  Hammarskjoeld  has  died.  He  was  not  killed  by  the  British,  but  his 
death  was  certainly  a  consequence  of  the  British  policy  in  the  Congo.225 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Mayor  was  angry  with  me  for  what  I  said 
about  British  policy  in  regard  to  Congo  and  Katanga.  Not  quite  knowing  how  to 
deal  with  that  directly,  he  got  hold  of  my  reference  to  Bertrand  Russell. 


222.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  West  Bengal.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 

223.  Bernard  Waley-Cohen. 

224.  See  items  4  and  320. 

225.  See  item  308. 
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333.  To  T.N.  Kaul:  Don’t  Boycott  London  Corporation 
Banquet'3 

Your  telegram  2070  September  22nd.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  or  desirable  for  our  Parliamentary  Delegation  to  boycott  the  London 
Corporation  Banquet.227  The  present  Lord  Mayor228  behaved  in  a  pompous  and 
a  very  foolish  way  in  Calcutta.229  We  should  not  attach  importance  to  it  or, 
indeed,  refer  to  it  or  protest  against  it.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  our  Speaker 
and  his  party  should  attend  the  Banquet.  If  any  reference  is  made  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  the  Calcutta  incident,  Speaker  Ayyangar  might  say  a  few  words  in 
reply  without  entering  into  any  argument.  This  will  be  in  consonance  with  our 
dignity. 

2.  I  would,  anyhow,  submit  to  Speaker  Ayyangar  that  his  speech  at  the 
Banquet  should  be  brief  and  without  any  superlatives. 

3 .  You  might  show  this  telegram  to  the  Speaker. 

334.  To  Harold  Macmillan:  British  Policy  on  Congo230 

My  dear  Friend, 

Thank  you  for  your  message  about  the  Congo  problems  which  was  sent  to  me 
by  your  High  Commissioner  in  Delhi231  on  the  21st  September.232  1  am  glad  you 
wrote  to  me  and  clarified  some  matters.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  regret  to 
me  that  charges  and  counter  charges  should  have  been  made  and  thus  a  shadow 
cast  over  the  relations  of  India  and  the  United  Kingdom.  You  know  that  it  has 
been  our  desire  always  to  have  friendly  and  cooperative  relations. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  deeply  regret  some  charges 
made  in  one  or  two  Indian  newspapers  about  some  kind  of  collusion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  authorities  in  the  set  of  circumstances  ultimately  leading  to 


226.  Telegram,  Primin  21250, 23  September  1961,  to  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  in  London. 

227.  For  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Conference,  London,  25-30  September  1961. 

228.  Bernard  Waley-Cohen. 

229.  See  items  320  and  332. 

230.  Telegram  No.  24770,  23  September  1961,  to  the  British  Prime  Minister,  sent  by  Y.D. 
Gundevia,  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA,  to  T.N.  Kaul,  Acting  High  Commissioner  to 
the  UK.  MEA,  File  No.  REP-13/61  -  AFR-II,  Vol.  VII,  Sr.  No.  739/corr. 

231.  Paul  Gore-Booth. 

232.  In  fact  on  22  September  1961 .  See  appendix  33. 
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Hammarskjold’s  death.233  This  was  a  fantastic  allegation.  In  a  statement  I  issued 
soon  after  Hammarskjold’s  death  I  said:  “Whether  this  was  due  to  accident  or 
some  kind  of  sabotage  I  do  not  know.  Conditions  in  the  Congo  are  such  that 
anything  is  possible.”234  When  referring  to  the  possibility  of  sabotage,  I  certainly 
did  not  have  any  U.K.  individual  or  authority  in  mind.  It  was  a  natural  fear 
which  was  to  some  extent  confirmed  from  U.N.  sources.  As  is  known,  there 
have  been  pirate  jet  aircraft  flying  about  and  doing  much  damage.  Even  now  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  exact  facts  were  in  regard  to  Hammarskjold’s 
death. 

The  developments  in  the  Congo  during  the  past  year  or  more  have  greatly 
exercised  Indian  opinion.  I  have  myself  drawn  your  attention  to  them  on  several 
occasions.  What  pained  us  particularly  was  the  attitude  of  some  major  Powers 
who  appeared  to  throw  their  weight  and  influence  on  the  side  of  the  most 
reactionary  and  objectionable  elements  in  the  Congo.  Even  Mr  Hammarskjold 
told  us,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  take  any 
effective  step  because  of  the  heavy  pressure  on  him  by  some  of  the  great 
Powers.  Right  from  the  beginning,  the  first  problem  in  Congo  was  to  deal  with 
the  private  armies  that  had  grown  up,  and  more  particularly  the  foreign  mercenary 
officers  who  were  serving  in  them.  In  Katanga  the  administration  was  almost 
entirely  controlled  by  foreign  advisers,  chiefly  Belgian. 

The  Security  Council  therefore  laid  stress,  right  from  the  beginning,  on  the 
removal  of  the  foreign  military  and  paramilitary  formations  and  advisers  in  the 
Congo.  These  foreign  elements  were  constantly  creating  trouble  and  coming  in 
the  way  of  any  cooperative  approach. 

So  far  as  Tshombe235  was  concerned,  he  demonstrated  the  kind  of  man  he 
was  by  the  murder  of  Lumumba.236 

The  situation  thus  in  the  Congo,  for  many  months,  was  unstable  and  there 
appeared  no  possibility  of  stabilising  it  till  these  foreign  military  and  para-military 
formations  were  removed.  The  Security  Council  went  on  laying  stress  on  this 
as  well  as  on  the  unity  of  the  Congo.  Little,  however,  could  be  done,  because 
of  internal  difficulties  and  external  pressures.  We  had  laid  stress  on  the  meeting 


233.  For  instance,  The  Hindu ,  citing  the  US  weekly  Newsweek ,  reported  on  18  October  1961 
that  “according  to  private  reports  from  the  Congo”  reaching  the  UN,  “the  investigators 
enquiring  into  the  death  of  Mr  Dag  Hammarskjoeld  in  the  Congo  had  found  proof  that  his 
plane  had  been  fired  at.” 

234.  Item  308. 

235.  Moise  Tshombe,  President  of  Katanga. 

236.  Patrice  Lumumba,  the  first  prime  minister  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  June  - 
September  1960;  assassinated  on  17  January  1961  in  Katanga. 
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of  Parliament  to  decide  on  a  legally  constituted  Government.  This  too  was 
objected  to  and  obstructed.  Ultimately,  Parliament  did  meet  and  as  a  result  a 
new  Government  emerged  with  the  backing  of  Parliament.  Two  of  the  major 
areas,  namely,  Leopoldville  and  Stanleyville,  were  brought  together  in  this 
Government.  This  was  a  great  step  forward  in  stabilising  the  Congo  situation 
and  was  welcomed.  Tshombe,  however,  with  his  foreign  advisers  and 
mercenary  forces,  stayed  out. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  exactly  the  succession  of  events.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  new  Congolese  Government  asked  the  United  Nations  to 
give  effect  to  its  Resolution  for  the  removal  of  these  foreign  military  and  para¬ 
military  formations  in  Katanga.  Previously,  many  of  such  people  had  been 
removed  from  Leopoldville.  The  United  Nations  then  took  some  action.  The 
only  authentic  version  we  have  of  this  period  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
United  Nations  Chief  in  the  Congo,  Sture  Linner,237  to  the  Secretary  General. 
According  to  this,  the  issue  was  the  expulsion  of  foreign  military  and  para¬ 
military  mercenaries  from  Katanga  and  it  was  in  the  discharge  of  this  task  that 
the  United  Nations  troops  were  ordered  to  occupy  certain  vital  points.  They 
were  fired  upon  from  the  Belgian  Consulate  building  and  they  returned  fire  in 
self-defence.  This  is  where  the  so-called  battle  started. 

Mr  Linner  points  out  that  security  measures  were  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  in  Katanga  to  stop  “inflammatory  broadcasts  or  other  threats  to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.”  The  Elizabethville  Radio  under  the  direction  of 
Katanga  Government  had  been  constantly  doing  anti-U.N.  propaganda  and 
threatening  a  war  with  the  U.N.  Forces.  Then  there  was  the  question  of 
agreement  arrived  at  of  August  28  between  the  U.N.  representatives  and  the 
Elizabethville  Consular  Corps  presided  over  by  the  Belgian  Consul  in  regard  to 
the  rounding  up  and  repatriation  of  foreign  military  and  paramilitary  mercenaries. 
According  to  Linner,  the  arrangements  made  “were  not  scrupulously  observed" 
and  the  foreign  mercenary  officers  profiting  from  certain  relaxation  of  evacuation 
measures,  “re-infiltrated”  into  the  Gendarmerie  and  there  were  indications  that 
they  had  begun  distributing  arms  to  certain  political  or  ethnic  groupings.  The 
foreign  elements  also  began  exercising  pressure  on  some  Katanga  Ministers  to 
dissuade  them  from  moving  towards  political  reconciliation  with  the  authority 
of  the  Central  Government.  Finally,  the  foreign  military  personnel  together  with 
the  so-called  “ultras”  among  the  non-African  residents,  exercised  an  adverse 
influence  on  the  Katanga  Government  inciting  them  to  terroristic  actions  and 
violations  of  fundamental  liberties. 


237.  Sture  Linner,  from  Sweden;  Chief  of  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo. 
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On  September  1 2,  the  Katanga  Government,  “refused  emphatically  to  permit 
evacuation  of  foreign  officers  serving  in  the  Katanga  Surete”,  in  violation  of 
the  earlier  agreement.  Linner’s  report  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  early  hours  of 
September  13,  the  U.N.  took  security  precautions  similar  to  those  applied  on 
August  28.  When  U.N.  troops  were  deployed  on  security  installations,  they 
were  fired  upon  from  the  Belgian  Consulate  building  where  Belgian  mercenaries 
were  known  to  have  been  stationed.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  about  the  same 
time,  fighting  broke  out  against  the  U.N.  Forces  all  over  Katanga  simultaneously. 

It  appears  that  U.N.  Forces  were  compelled  to  use  force  in  the  first  instance 
in  self-defence  and  that  the  attack  on  the  U.N.  Forces  was  premeditated  and 
pre-arranged  on  a  wide  scale. 

Even  though  the  facts  were  not  clearly  known  the  reactions  to  these  events 
in  various  countries  were  significant.  In  India  and  in  many  other  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa  and  some  of  Europe,  the  U.N.  action  was  welcomed  and 
supported.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Tshombe  is  considered  by  many  people 
as  the  murderer  of  Lumumba  and  Katanga  is  supposed  to  have  been  run  by 
foreign  advisers  and  mercenaries.  In  other  countries  reactions  were  varied. 
The  United  States  broadly  supported  the  U.N.  action.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  appeared  to  be  much  criticism  of  U.N.  action  and  some  papers,  not  all, 
condemned  the  United  Nations.  In  Northern  Rhodesia,  strong  language  was 
used  in  condemning  the  United  Nations  and  full  support  was  promised  to 
Tshombe. 

All  this  created  strong  reactions  in  India  and  when  the  news  of 
Hammarskjold’s  death  came  these  were  intensified. 

You  will  see  that  these  very  unfortunate  incidents  have  a  long  background 
and  a  feeling  that  the  United  Nations  was  not  being  supported  in  its  Congo 
activities.  According  to  our  reports,  the  representatives  of  some  of  the  major 
countries  in  Leopoldville  did  not  cooperate  with  the  U.N.  at  all  and  particularly 
ran  down  the  Indians.  As  it  happened,  the  Secretary  General’s  Representative 
then  was  an  Indian.238  The  recent  calumnies  about  the  behaviour  of  the  Indian 
Army  in  Elizabethville  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  approach. 

Perhaps,  fuller  information  will  be  coming  later  to  us  about  the  recent 
developments  in  Katanga,  but  one  thing  is  clear  that  the  U.N.  action  from  the 
1 3th  September  onwards  was  aimed  at  the  expulsion  of  foreign  mercenaries 


238.  Rajeshwar  Dayal. 
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and  in  furtherance  of  an  agreement  arrived  at  with  Tshombe  which  was  broken 
by  the  latter.239 

May  I  say  that  I  welcome  your  stating  again  the  aims  of  British  policy  in 
the  Congo.  These  are:  the  unity  and  independence  of  the  Congo  and  the  removal 
of  foreign  military  personnel  and  mercenaries.  I  entirely  agree  with  these  aims 
and  indeed  we  have  been  working  to  this  end  for  a  year  now. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


335.  Nehru’s  Talk  with  Paul  Gore-Booth240 

When  the  UK  High  Commissioner  saw  me  this  morning,  inter  alia,  he  referred 
to  the  conversation  he  had  with  the  Prime  Minister,  on  Monday,  25th  September. 
On  my  telling  him  that  I  did  not  know  what  he  had  discussed  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  gave  me  a  brief  resume. 

2.  The  High  Commissioner  said  that  he  had  told  the  Prime  Minister,  inter 
alia,  that  concerned  as  they  were  at  some  of  his  remarks  at  the  press 
conference,241  he  was  constrained  to  add  that  he  (Prime  Minister)  probably  did 
not  himself  realise  what  a  tremendous  effect  anything  said  by  him  could  have 
in  the  wide  world.  The  Prime  Minister  had  “tremendous  stature”  in  international 
world,  and  anything  said  by  him  must  be  taken  as  important  and  significant. 
The  Indian  newspapers  had  naturally  played  up  all  sorts  of  angles,  taking 
sentences  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement, — and  even  improving  on  him, 
I  admitted! — and  it  was  this  which  had  added  to  the  trouble  between  India  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  this  controversy. 

3.  The  High  Commissioner  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  gave  him  a 
gruesome  picture  of  the  character  of  Mr  Tshombe,242  and,  without  necessarily 


239.  Compare  with  Nehru’s  words  to  Padmaja  Naidu  on  19  September:  “But  what  has 
happened  recently  in  Katanga  is  not  a  small  matter  and,  at  that  very  press  conference  I 
spoke  strongly  and  angrily  about  the  United  Kingdom's  attitude  to  the  Congo  and  Katanga. 
Since  then,  poor  Hammarskjoeld  has  died.  He  was  not  killed  by  the  British,  but  his  death 
was  certainly  a  consequence  of  the  British  policy  in  the  Congo."  Item  332. 

240.  Note,  29  September  1961,  from  Y.D.  Gundevia,  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA,  to 
B.F.H.B.  Tyabji,  Special  Secretary,  MEA,  giving  his  account  of  the  British  High 
Commissioner  Paul  Gore-Booth’s  account  of  Gore-Booth’s  talk  with  Nehru  on  25 
September  1961.  MEA,  File  No:  REP-13/61-AFR-II,  pp.  118-119/note. 

241.  On  17  September  1961,  see  item  4. 

242.  Moise  Tshombe,  President  of  Katanga. 
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disagreeing  with  the  Prime  Minister,  he  felt  incumbent  to  point  out  that  even 
Mr  Gizenga243  had  murdered  8  members  of  Parliament.  The  High  Commissioner 
said  that  he  had  to  emphasise  that  Mr  Tshombe  was  not  the  only  bad  man  in  the 
Congo. 

4.  Furthermore,  the  High  Commissioner  said  that  he  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  whether  he  had  any  views  as  to  what  our  next  step  should  be  in  the 
Congo.  They  were  concerned  about  Mr  Adoula’s244  threats  of  invading  Katanga. 
He  said  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  appear  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  this 
issue,  which  might  become  suddenly  very  important  in  the  near  future.  I  told 
the  High  Commissioner  that  there  certainly  were  these  threats  from  Mr  Adoula, 
but  we  did  not  feel  there  was  any  reason  to  think  that  Mr  Adoula  could  carry 
out  these  threats.  Distances  in  the  Congo  being  what  they  are,  if  the  UN,  with 
organized  troops  at  their  command,  had  found  themselves  in  difficulties,  I  did 
not  see  how  Mr  Adoula  could  really  invade  and  conquer  Katanga.  I  said  I  hoped 
that  the  High  Commissioner  was  still  not  confusing  issues.  The  present  strife 
in  the  Katanga  was  not  over  this  question.  It  was  over  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  foreign  mercenaries.  This  had  been  made  amply  clear  by  us  in  our 
discussions  and  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  letter  to  Mr  Harold  Macmillan.245 

5.  (This,  however,  is  an  important  issue.  The  UN  is  committed  to 
preventing  civil  war  in  the  Congo,  even  using  force,  in  the  last  resort.  If  the 
Leopoldville  Government  seriously  attempts  to  “invade”  Katanga,  the  fact  that 
it  is  now  more  or  less  a  constitutional  governmental  set-up,  would  not  detract 
from  the  fact  that  the  consequences  would  be  a  civil  war.  If  Katanga  under  Mr 
Tshombe,  refuses  to  fall  in  line  with  Leopoldville,  any  battles  on  the  issue 
would  certainly  be  “civil  war”.  What  should  be  our  attitude  in  the  matter? 
These  issues  are  bound  to  be  thrashed  out  in  the  UN,  when  the  Congo  problem 
is  discussed.  At  some  stage,  we  will  have  to  take  the  stand  against  Leopoldville 
that  UN  cannot  countenance  a  civil  war.  I  did  not  discuss  this  with  the  High 
Commissioner.) 


Y.D.  Gundevia 
29  September  1961 


243.  Antoine  Gizenga,  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Congolese  Republic. 

244.  Cyrille  Adoula,  Prime  Minister,  Congolese  Republic. 

245.  Item  334. 
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336.  To  MEA  Officials:  Indira  Gandhi’s  African  Tour 
Report246 

I  am  sending  you  a  note  by  Indira  Gandhi  and  a  report  by  Dinesh  Singh247  on 
their  tour  of  East  Africa  in  August-September  last.248  1  have  had  these  papers 
with  me  for  about  two  weeks.  As  the  report  is  rather  long,  I  kept  it  till  I  found 
time  to  read  it.  I  have  now  read  all  these  papers.  This  is  a  good  report  and  there 
are  various  points  in  it  which  deserve  our  full  consideration. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  now.  To  serve  the  posts  there,  we  should  send  our  well  qualified  and 
experienced  men  who  might  be  considered  suitable  for  service  there.  This  I 
think  is  important.  I  entirely  agree  with  Indira  Gandhi  that  some  of  the  countries 
of  Africa  are  more  important  than  many  countries  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  remember  whom  we  are  sending  to  Dar-es-Salaam  on  Tanganyika 
attaining  independence.  It  appears  that  Mr  Nyerere249  complained  that  he  was 
not  consulted.  I  think  that  some  approach  should  be  made  to  him  before  we 
finalise  our  name  for  Dar-es-Salaam. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  constant  exchange  of  visits  as  suggested  by 
Indiraj  i. 

I  also  agree  that  Shri  S.K.  Dey250  might  visit  Tanganyika  especially, 
accompanied  by  an  expert  from  our  Ministry. 

Of  various  leaders  in  Africa,  the  persons  who  appear  to  me  to  count  most 
are  Mr  Kenyatta,2M  Mr  Nyerere  and  Mr  Banda.252  We  should  keep  them  especially 
in  view  and  help  them  in  such  ways  as  are  possible. 

The  future  of  the  Indian  community  in  East  Africa  is  likely  to  be  full  of 
tension  and  possible  trouble.  Partly  this  is  due  to  their  not  following  our  advice 
which  we  have  been  giving  for  years  past.  Indeed,  the  Indians  in  East  Africa 


246.  Note,  5  October  1961,  composed  in  Madurai,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  Secretary-General  at  the 
MEA,  M.J.  Desai,  Foreign  Secretary,  Y.D.  Gundevia,  Commonwealth  Secretary,  and 
B.F.H.B.  Tyabji,  Special  Secretary,  MEA. 

247.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Uttar  Pradesh,  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Council  for  Africa. 

248.  22  August  -  4  September  1961 .  Indira  Gandhi’s  own  report  is  available  at  the  NMML; 
only  extracts  of  Dinesh  Singh’s  report  is  available  at  the  NMML,  see  appendix  27. 

249.  Julius  Nyerere,  Prime  Minister  of  Tanganyika. 

250.  Minister  for  Panchayati  Raj  and  Cooperation. 

251.  Jomo  Kenyatta,  Kenyan  nationalist  leader;  was  imprisoned  and  detained,  1952-61. 

252.  Hastings  Kamuzu  Banda,  leader  of  the  Malawi  nationalist  movement,  was  minister  of 
natural  resources  and  local  government  in  Nyasaland,  1961-63. 
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are  resenting  that  advice.  But  now  they  have  to  face  the  difficulties  which  are 
partly  of  their  own  creation.  But  certainly  these  difficulties  are  also  due  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Africans.  Anyhow,  we  have  to  keep  this  matter  in  view  and  do 
what  we  can  within  the  terms  of  our  policies. 

The  Indian  Council  for  Africa  can  be  of  considerable  help  to  us  in  our 
dealings  with  that  area.  We  should,  therefore,  keep  in  close  touch  with  it  and 
help  them  in  more  ways  than  in  the  past. 

The  question  of  African  students  in  Indian  Universities  and  other  institutions 
aiso  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  sympathetic  attention  paid  to  them. 

I  do  not  understand  why,  in  spite  of  our  instructions,  the  Africans  were 
not  made  to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  reception,  etc.  given  to  Indiraji.  Why  was 
it  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  organise  any  functions  jointly  by  organisations 
in  Africa,  as  is  stated  in  Dinesh  Singh’s  report? 


337.  The  ICCR  and  African  Students253 

The  ICCR  has  not  been  particularly  successful  in  dealing  with  African  students 
here.  I  am  not  criticising  them  as  they  have  done  good  work.  But  I  certainly 
had  the  feeling  that  the  official  approach,  which  necessarily  was  theirs,  did  not 
meet  the  problem.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ICA254  should  be  encouraged 
to  deal  with  these  students  here  much  more. 

2.  They  should  be  assisted  financially  for  this  purpose.  This  does  not 
mean  divesting  the  ICCR  of  its  responsibility. 

3 .  As  for  other  kinds  of  financial  assistance  required  by  the  ICA,  I  do  not 
think  any  rigid  rule  is  desirable.  We  should  examine  every  proposal  on  the  basis 
of  the  merits  of  that  proposal.  The  matching  rule  hardly  applies  in  such  cases. 
In  effect,  the  work  this  Council  intends  to  do  is  essentially  work  which  our 
Ministry  should  or  would  like  to  do. 

4.  I  have  written  another  note  about  our  work  in  Africa  in  forwarding  the 
report  of  Indira  Gandhi  and  Dinesh  Singh  to  our  Ministry.255 


253.  Minute,  10  October  1961.  MEA,  File  No.  CUL-20/59-AFR-II,  p.  15/n. 

254.  The  Indian  Council  for  Africa. 

255.  See  items  329  and  336;  appendix  27. 
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(j)  Other 


338.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Don’t  go  to  Athens  for 
Seminar256 

It  is  true  that  the  persons  going  to  this  proposed  meeting  in  Athens  are  men 
who  are  internationally  known  and,  therefore,  the  proposal  to  go  there  is  an 
attractive  one.  But  still  I  do  not  think  you  should  go,  or  indeed  anyone  from 
here.  It  is  not  right  for  our  Ministers  to  go  about  attending  conferences  or 
seminars  of  this  type.  We  may  all  in  theory,  be  in  favour  of  a  world  order.  But 
this  is  not  going  to  evolve  out  of  such  conferences.  At  the  present  moment,  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  world  order  and  it  is  totally  unrealistic  to  talk  in  terms  of 
a  world  order.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  it  is  politically  desirable  for  one  of  our 
Ministers  to  attend  such  a  conference.257 


339.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Ram  Subhag  Singh’s  Visit  to 
Ladakh258 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:259 

(a)  whether  Government  have  received  report  from  Dr  Ram  Subhag  Singh, 
M.P.,260  on  his  visit  to  Ladakh  at  their  instance;  and 

(b)  if  so,  the  main  features  of  the  report? 


256.  Note,  21  August  1961,  to  the  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  NMML, 
Humayun  Kabir  Papers,  F.  No.  6/1958-63,  Auto. 

257.  Excerpt  from  Humayun  Kabir  s  note  of  21  August  1961  seeking  permission  to  go  for  one 
week:  “Prime  Minister  will  remember  that  Dr  Robert  Hutchins  is  one  of  the  leading 
intellectuals  in  the  English-speaking  world  and  is  mainly  responsible  for  recent  attempts 
to  reconstruct  American  education  in  order  to  give  it  a  more  humanistic  content  and 
outlook.  He  has  sent  me  a  telegram  (copy  enclosed):  asking  me  to  participate  in  a  Seminar 
on  World  Order  to  be  held  in  Athens  from  23rd  October  to  27  October.  The  other  invitees 
are  well  known  international  figures  like  [Bertrand]  de  Jouvenal,  T.S.  Eliot,  William 
Douglas,  [J.K.]  Galbraith,  [Martin]  Buber,  Professor  [E.H.]  Carr  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Gunnar  Myrdal.  I  seem  to  be  the  only  invitee  from  Asia.”  NMML, 
Humayun  Kabir  Papers,  F.  No.  6/1958-63,  Auto. 

258.  Written  answer,  23  August  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  57,  21  August 
-  1  September  1961,  cols  4233-4234. 

259.  Question  by  Premjibhai  Ranchhoddas  Assar,  Jan  Sangh. 

260.  Congress. 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  external  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  The  report  touches  on  various  aspects  of  a  tour  of  Ladakh  undertaken 
by  Shri  Ram  Subhag  Singh,  in  July  last,  including  climate,  religion,  education, 
agriculture,  afforestation,  our  army,  and  the  political  consciousness  of  the  local 
people,  etc. 


340.  To  Eric  Williams:  Contacts  Must  Develop261 

August  28,  1961 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  5th  August  1961, 262  which  I  had  received  some 
days  ago  through  our  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain.263  I  was  very  glad  that 
you  and  Mr  Constantine264  were  able  to  pay  a  visit  to  India  and  see  something 
of  our  country.265 

I  understand  that  it  has  already  been  arranged  that  a  team  of  experts  from 
our  Planning  Commission  should  visit  Trinidad  early  in  September.  I  trust  they 
will  be  able  to  assist  you  in  the  manner  you  desire.  I  hope  you  will,  likewise,  be 
able  to  finalise  matters  regarding  a  Chair  of  Indian  Culture  and  Civilisation  for 
your  new  college  in  the  near  future.266  Our  Commissioner  will  keep  you  duly 
informed  of  developments. 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  renew  your  invitation  to  me  to  visit  Trinidad.  I 
would,  of  course,  very  much  like  to  come,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  be  away 
from  India  long  enough  to  make  this  possible  during  my  visit  to  the  United 
States  this  December.  I  hope  I  will  have  a  little  more  time  on  another  occasion. 

With  warm  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


261.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Port  of  Spain.  MEA,  File  No.  14- 
21/61  -  UKAF,  p.  85/corr.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

262.  Appendix  2. 

263.  K.C.  Nair. 

264.  Learie  Constantine,  Minister  of  Trinidad  and  a  former  West  Indian  cricketer. 

265.  They  visited  India,  25-30  June  1961. 

266.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  400;  appendix  23. 
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341.  To  John  Diefenbaker:  Declining  Invitation267 

Thank  you  for  your  message  and  your  invitation  to  me  to  visit  Canada.  It  is 
always  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  go  to  Canada  and  to  meet  friends  there.  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  if  this  will  be  possible  for  me  on  this  occasion.  My  stay  in 
the  United  States  is  itself  going  to  be  very  brief  and  then  I  am  likely  to  go  to 
Mexico  for  two  days  or  so.  Thereafter  I  must  return  to  India  for  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  of  our  Parliament.  My  visit  to  Canada  appears  unlikely  at 
present.  If  however  it  is  at  all  possible,  I  shall  be  happy  to  visit  you.  Warm 
regards — Jawaharlal  Nehru. 


342.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Bhattacharyya’s  Espionage  Trial 
in  Pakistan268 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:269 

(a)  whether  Government  are  taking  any  steps  to  see  that  Lt.-Col. 
Bhattacharyya,270  who  was  kidnapped  by  the  Pakistani  Police  and 
thereafter  charged  with  espionage  gets  a  proper  trial  and  is  properly 
defended  if  the  trial  takes  place; 

(b)  if,  as  reported,  he  has  no  money,  what  steps  Government  are  taking  to 
see  that  he  is  able  to  engage  proper  and  able  lawyers  to  defend  his 
case;  and 

(c)  whether  Government  have  taken  any  steps  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Pakistan  authorities  that  he  was  kidnapped  and  taken  into  Pakistan 
territory  and  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  espionage  as  alleged? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon): 

(a)  Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  Our  Deputy  High  Commissioner  in  Dacca271  has  been  authorised  to 
inform  the  Government  of  Pakistan  that  they  should  enable  Lt-Col.  Bhattacharyya 


267.  Message,  28  August  1961;  sent  through  the  Indian  High  Commission  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada. 

268.  Oral  answers,  30  August  \96\.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vo\.  XXXV,  Nos  11-19, 29  August 
to  8  September  1961,  cols  2267-2270. 

269.  Question  by  Dahyabhai  V.  Patel,  Swatantra  Party,  and  Nawab  Singh  Chauhan,  Congress. 

270.  Lieutenant  Colonel  G.L.  Bhattacharyya.  See  SWJN/SS/68/items  328-329,  and  SWJN/SS/ 
70/item  366. 

271.  S.K.  Chowdhry. 
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to  be  interviewed  in  private  by  a  lawyer  from  India  to  prepare  his  defence  and, 
pending  such  an  interview,  his  trial,  scheduled  for  August  31,  should  be 
postponed. 

(c)  Government  of  India  have  repeatedly  protested  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan,  through  their  Deputy  High  Commissioner  in  Dacca  and  their  High 
Commissioner  in  Karachi272  that  Lt-Colonel  Bhattacharyya  has  been  unlawfully 
kidnapped  from  Indian  territory  while  he  was  on  official  duty  on  a  routine 
check  of  the  India-Pakistan  border  in  village  Payra  in  District  of  24  Parganas 
of  West  Bengal. 

Dahyabhai  V.  Patel:  Have  the  Government  received  any  reply  from  the 
Pakistan  Government  in  reply  to  their  protest  note? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  received  replies  from  the  Pakistan  Government, 
but  I  do  not  quite  remember  any  particular  reply  to  a  particular  note.  There  had 
been  an  interview  with  Col.  Bhattacharyya  about  three  days  ago  or  four  days 
ago,  since  this  reply  was  drafted.  Our  Deputy  High  Commissioner  had  an 
interview  with  him  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  Pakistan  officials  and  at  that 
interview  it  appeared  that  Col.  Bhattacharyya  had  asked  the  Pakistan  Government 
to  provide  defence  etc.  and  some  local  lawyer  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pakistan 
Government.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  told  the  family  of  Col. 
Bhattacharyya  that  we  shall  help  in  every  way  any  defence  that  they  may 
organise  for  him. 

Dahyabhai  V.  Patel:  May  I  know  if  the  Government  have  any  information 
as  to  the  type  of  treatment  that  is  being  given  to  him  there?  Is  he  being 
treated  as  his  status  and  position  in  the  Army  demands,  or  is  he  being 
treated  as  an  ordinary  criminal? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  the  course  of  the  interview,  Col.  Bhattacharyya  said  he 
had  been  treated  well. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:273  The  Government’s  position  seems  to  be  that  if  the 
Government  were  to  provide  legal  defence,  then  it  would  amount  to 
recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pakistan  Court.  May  I  ask  whether  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  Government  to  take  the  stand  that  it  does  not 
recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pakistan  Court  in  this  matter  and  yet  arrange 

272.  Rajeshwar  Dayal. 

273.  CPI. 
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for  the  defence,  if  necessary,  by  sending  lawyers  from  here,  because  he 
may  not  be  treated  ...? 

Deputy  Chairman:274  No  argument. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Has  it  occurred  to  the  Government  now,  that  it  will  depend 
on  the  kind  of  lawyer  available,  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  lawyers?  We 
came  from  East  Bengal  originally. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  taken  legal  advice  on  this  matter  as  to  what  would 
be  the  right  course  for  Government  in  dealing  with  it.  We  do  not  recognise  all 
these  proceedings  and  it  is  as  a  result  of  this  that  we  have  decided,  what  I  have 
just  said,  that  we  are  prepared  to  help  his  family,  help  financially  and  otherwise, 
the  family  of  Col.  Bhattacharyya  to  arrange  his  defence  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulties  so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  and  they  could  engage  lawyers.  That 
is  the  position,  provided  of  course  that  it  will  have  to  be  put  to  Col.  Bhattacharyya 
and  if  he  agrees  to  that,  this  will  be  done. 

S.S.N.  Tankha:275  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Government  of  India 
under  the  International  Rules,  to  provide  a  lawyer  for  Col.  Bhattacharyya, 
instead  of  the  Pakistan  Government  providing  its  own  lawyer? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  has  not  followed  what  I  have  said  just 
now. 

Jaswant  Singh:276  May  I  know,  Sir,  whether  our  Deputy  High  Commissioner 
wanted  to  see  Col.  Bhattacharyya  alone?  Did  he  make  such  a  request  and 
was  that  request  not  accepted  by  the  Pakistan  Government?  I  am  asking 
this  because  two  or  three  Pakistan  officials  were  present  then,  as  was 
stated  by  the  Prime  Minister.  If  he  had  been  seen  alone,  could  more 
information  not  have  been  got  from  Col.  Bhattacharyya? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Our  Deputy  High  Commissioner  has  been  asking  for  an 
interview  with  Col.  Bhattacharyya  without  the  presence  of  anyone  else  for 
some  time  and  repeatedly.  But  the  Pakistan  Government  did  not  agree  to  this, 
and  because  of  that,  he  did  not  have  any  interview.  Ultimately,  we  advised  him 

274.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 

275.  Congress. 

276.  Independent. 
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to  have  an  interview  even  in  the  presence  of  others,  because  we  could  not  get 
in  touch  with  Col.  Bhattacharyya.  So  we  advised  him  to  accept  those  conditions 
laid  down  and  agree  to  the  presence  of  the  Pakistanis.  That  was  the  only  way 
we  could  have  it. 

A.D.  Mani:277  Sir,  will  Government  be  able  to  give  information  on  whether 
Col.  Bhattacharyya  asked  for  defence  by  an  Indian  lawyer  or  by  any  lawyer 
chosen  by  the  Pakistan  Government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  So  far  as  I  know,  Col.  Bhattacharyya  made  no  precise  request. 
It  might  be  inferred  indirectly  from  the  talk  he  had  with  our  officer.  We  do  not 
have  the  detailed  report  of  the  talk  yet;  I  understand  that  clearly  he  had  not 
asked  us. 


343.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  Statue  in 
London278 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  reply  given  to  Unstarred 
Question  No.  2675  on  the  3rd  April,  1961  and  state:279 

a.  whether  the  National  Committee  formed  to  build  a  Statue  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  in  London  has  given  any  concrete  proposal  in  this  regard; 

b.  further  progress  made  in  completion  of  the  work;  and 

c .  the  aid  given  by  the  Government  of  India  to  help  to  materialise  this 
proposal? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  At  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Committee,  it  was  decided  that  the  Memorial  should 
consist  of  a  statue  and  one  or  more  of  the  following;  namely,  a  scholarship  for 
literary  work,  social  services  or  philosophy  which  would  be  available  both  for 
studies  in  India  as  well  as  in  the  U.K.,  a  memorial  lecture,  a  new  edition  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  writings  and  a  hostel  or  endowment  of  rooms  in  a  hostel. 
The  Committee  has  still  to  decide  on  one  or  more  of  these  forms. 


277.  Congress. 

278.  Written  answer,  8  September  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  58,  4-8 
September  1961,  col.  8009.  Nehru  was  not  in  Delhi  when  this  answer  was  given. 

279.  Question  by  Ram  Krishan  Gupta,  Congress.  For  the  reply  given  on  3  April  1961,  see 
SWJN/SS/68/item  362. 
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The  Committee  will  study  the  various  proposals  and  report  to  the  Council 
on  its  recommendations. 

The  initiative  for  the  proposal  is  entirely  British.  While  the  Government  of 
India  is  taking  no  direct  part  in  the  proceedings,  the  Indian  High  Commission  is 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  National  Committee. 


344.  To  M.C.  Chagla:  World  Health  Assembly280 


September  20,  1961 


My  dear  Chagla, 

Your  letter  of  the  18th  September  about  the  raising  of  the  question  of  over¬ 
population  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  World  Health  Assembly.  Certainly  this 
should  be  raised  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  India  joining  the  sponsors. 
I  am  sending  your  letter  to  our  Health  Ministry. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


345.  To  Ram  Charan  Agarwal:  Visit  of  Israeli  Mayors281 

September  20,  1961 

Dear  Ram  Charanji, 

Your  letter  of  September  20. 282 

In  the  circumstances  that  have  arisen,  I  think  that  you  might  invite  the  two 
Israeli  Mayors  to  a  small  informal  and  private  tea  party  where  they  could  meet 
a  few  leading  members  of  the  Corporation.  You  should  not  make  any  fuss 
about  it,  nor  give  it  any  publicity. 


280.  Letter  to  the  former  Ambassador  to  the  USA;  address:  “Pallonji  Mansion”,  New  Cuffe 
Parade,  Bombay-5.  PMO,  File  No.  42(44)/61-74-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A. 

281.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Mayor  of  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No.  7(152)/58-65-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No. 
62-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

282.  Appendix  31. 
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But,  of  course,  you  should  take  such  a  step  only  when  Shri  Ram  Sarup281 
writes  more  about  it.  Possibly  Shri  Ram  Sarup  might  want  to  publicise  this 
occasion.  You  may  tell  him  that  you  want  to  treat  it  on  a  private,  informal  level. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


346.  For  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman:  Thank  You  for 
Good  Wishes284 


October  1,  1961 

My  dear  High  Commissioner, 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  the  following  message  to  Prime  Minister 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  on  my  behalf? 

Begins.  I  am  grateful  for  your  message  of  concern.  The  incident  has  been 
exaggerated  in  press  accounts.  It  is  true  that  a  country  made  bomb  was  thrown 
after  I  had  passed.  I  did  not  even  notice  it  or  know  about  it  till  I  reached 
home.285 

Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes. 

With  warm  regards, 

Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Ends. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


283.  A  resident  of  123,  South  Avenue,  New  Delhi;  ran  a  concern  for  trade  between  India  and 
Israel. 

284.  Letter  to  Dato  S.  Chelvasingam  MacIntyre,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Malaya. 

285.  On  this  incident,  see  also  item  313. 

Similar  messages,  with  the  detail  about  the  bomb,  were  sent  on  2  October,  in  reply 
to  enquiries  from  Norodom  Sihanouk,  Head  of  State  of  Cambodia,  and  Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike,  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon. 
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347.  To  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser:  Restraint  on  Syria286 

During  last  few  days  I  have  been  very  heavily  occupied  with  an  important 
conference  here  and  unable  to  find  any  time  for  other  matters.  But  I  have  been 
much  concerned  at  developments  in  Syria.287  We  have  appreciated  greatly  your 
restraint  and  your  declaration  that  you  hope  that  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
Syria  will  be  settled  peacefully. 

Warm  regards. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


348.  To  V.K.  Joshi:  Visit  to  Aden288 


Madurai 
October  5,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Joshi, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  28th  September.  I  would  much  like  to  visit 
Aden,  more  especially  for  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Mahatma  Gandhi 
Memorial.  But  I  fear  there  is  no  prospect  of  my  doing  so  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  As  it  is,  I  am  fully  occupied  till  the  end  of  January.  At  the  end  of  February 
we  have  our  General  Elections  and  that  means  I  shall  be  occupied  throughout 
February.  In  March  our  new  Parliament  is  likely  to  meet.  I,  cannot,  therefore, 
forecast  any  date  when  I  might  be  able  to  come  to  Aden. 

But  I  shall  certainly  keep  this  in  mind  and  try  to  come  there  as  soon  as  I 

can. 

I  suggest  that  you  should  start  using  the  building  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  and 
not  wait  for  me  to  come.  I  shall  come  later  when  I  can. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


286.  Telegram,  2  October  1961,  to  the  President  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

287.  See  item  45,  fn  6 1 . 

288.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Works  and  Aviations,  Crater,  Aden. 
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349.  For  UNICEF289 

Of  all  the  great  organisations  that  the  United  Nations  have  built  up,  UNICEF 
and  the  work  to  which  it  is  devoted  attract  me  greatly.  I  know  that  it  has  done 
good  work  in  India,  and  I  hope  that  this  work  will  continue.  No  work  can  be 
more  important  than  the  care  of  the  child. 

I  therefore  send  my  good  wishes  on  the  Fifteenth  Birthday  Anniversary  of 
UNICEF. 


289.  Message,  10  October  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  42(45)/61-76-PMS,  Sr  No.  3-B. 
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350.  For  T.N.  Kaul:  Reissuing  the  Autobiography 1 

August  21,  1961 

My  dear  Sir, 

PM  has  received  your  letter  dated  18th  August  regarding  his  Autobiography. 
He  has  asked  me  to  write  to  you  that  he  is  not  very  much  interested  in  carrying 
on  a  legal  argument  with  Bodley  Head2  about  this  matter. 

Regarding  the  last  paragraph  of  Max  Reinhardt’s  letter  about  PM’s  right  to 
arrange  sometime  the  publishing  of  another  edition  in  India,  he  has  asked  me  to 
say  that  he  would  not  like  to  do  anything  to  cause  loss  to  Allied  Publishers, 
even  though  he  has  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  publishing  this  book  in 
India. 

As  desired  by  the  PM,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  John 
Day  Co.  of  New  York  and  a  copy  of  our  reply  in  regard  to  a  new  book  which 
Mrs  Dorothy  Norman  is  bringing  out.  This  book  will  contain  extracts  and 
quotations  etc,  from  PM’s  writings  and  speeches.  John  Day  is  arranging  with 
Bodley  Head  to  undertake  the  British  publication  of  this  book. 

In  my  letter  to  John  Day,  you  will  see  that  we  have  asked  the  royalty  on 
this  book  from  Bodley  Head  to  be  paid  to  PM  directly  by  them.  PM  had  earlier 
written  to  you  that  royalties  etc.  should  continue  to  be  paid  to  Bridget  Tunnard. 
This  is  only  for  his  old  books.  The  royalty  etc.  on  this  new  book  or  any  other 
will  be  paid  directly  to  PM.  This  will  be  simpler  from  the  point  of  view  of 
income  tax  etc.3 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
N.K.  Seshan 


1 .  Letter  by  the  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  in  London. 

2  John  Lane  The  Bodley  Head  Ltd,  publishers  of  the  Autobiography. 

3.  See  SWJN/SS/69  and  70/  items  in  sections  Miscellaneous  on  this  subject. 
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351.  To  E.A.  Cowell:  My  Needs  are  limited4 


August  28,  1961 

My  dear  Mrs  Cowell, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  22nd  August  and  for  the  orchids  and  the 
various  travel  articles  that  you  have  sent.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  them.  There 
is  no  question  of  my  being  displeased  at  a  sign  of  friendship  and  affection.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  my  needs  are  relatively  limited  and  I  am  not  anxious  to  add 
to  them.  I  am,  therefore,  not  sending  you  my  size  for  various  things  that  you 
have  asked  for. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


352.  To  Anthony  Wedgwood  Benn:  Welcome  to  Delhi5 

September  13,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Wedgwood  Benn, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  11th  September.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you 
will  be  coming  to  Delhi  next  month  for  a  Conference  on  Portuguese  Colonialism. 
I  shall  certainly  be  here  then  and  I  hope  to  meet  you. 

As  for  a  filmed  interview,  I  shall  try  to  find  some  time  for  it.  Those  days 
will  be  rather  occupied  because  many  persons  will  be  coming  from  abroad  and 
I  shall  be  meeting  them.  However,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  find  the  time,  I  shall 
do  so. 

I  shall  be  in  Delhi  up  to  October  23rd.  On  the  24th  morning  I  am  going  to 
Bombay. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


4. 

5. 


Letter;  address:  81  The  Esplanade,  Cronulla,  N.S.W.,  Australia. 

Letter  to  the  British  Labour  Party  politician;  address:  12  Holland  Park  Avenue,  London, 


W  11. 
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353.  For  the  Bank  of  India:  Royalty  Payment  Received6 


September  13,  1961 


Dear  Sir, 

The  Prime  Minister  has  received  your  letter  No.  FE:  REM:  9/76 1  dated  2 1 .8. 1 96 1 
sending  him  a  cheque  for  Rs  1222/95  in  payment  of  royalty  from  Messrs 
Heinbonsha  Limited,  Publishers,  Tokyo,  for  the  Japanese  edition  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Autobiography.  He  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  the  cheque  and 
the  letter  with  thanks. 


Yours  faithfully, 
N.K.  Seshan 


354.  To  Rita  Dar:  Your  Mother  Must  Rest7 


September  14,  1961 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  September  11.  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with 
your  honourable  mother.  I  had  hoped  that  at  her  age  she  had  developed  enough 
wisdom  to  look  after  herself  properly.  Evidently  she  has  not.  And  now,  as  soon 
as  she  comes  back  here,  she  wants  to  get  busy  setting  up  a  house  or  a  flat  in 
Bombay. 

What  is  the  wisdom  in  all  this  I  do  not  understand.  What  she  should  do  on 
coming  back  is  to  come  to  Delhi  and  just  rest  here  and  be  looked  after,  without 
fussing  about  too  much.  Later  she  can  decide  what  else  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  when  mummy  will  be  coming  here.  I  am,  therefore,  not 
writing  to  her.  I  received  her  letter  too  yesterday.  If  she  is  still  in  Cairo,  tell  her 
not  to  be  misled  by  anyone  into  believing  that  I  am  not  well.  Her  sources  of 
information  appear  to  be  tainted.  I  am  keeping  quite  fit. 

Love  to  Avtar8  and  you  and  the  children. 


6.  Letter  from  the  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  the  Sub  Agent,  The  Bank  of  India  Ltd., 
H  Block,  Connaught  Circus,  New  Delhi- 1. 

7.  Letter  to  niece  (Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandifs  daughter);  address:  c/o  The  Embassy  of  India, 
Cairo.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 

8.  Avtar  Krishan  Dar,  husband  of  Rita  Dar;  he  was  Counsellor  in  the  Indian  Embassy,  Cairo. 
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355.  To  Garland  Cannon:  Book  on  William  Jones9 


September  18,  1961 


Dear  Dr  Cannon, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  9th.  I  am  much  interested  to  learn  of 
the  work  you  have  done  about  Sir  William  Jones.  I  am  glad  your  book  is  being 
published  here.10 1  fear,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  find  the 
time  to  write  an  introduction.  In  order  to  do  that,  I  must  at  least  read  the  book 
and  I  see  no  possibility  of  my  having  the  time  to  do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
I  hope,  however,  to  read  it  later. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


356.  To  H.K.  Sherwani:  No  Time  to  read  your  Book11 


September  19,  1961 


My  dear  Haroon, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  September  and  the  book  you  have 
sent.12  Thank  you  for  the  book.  It  looks  interesting,  but  I  can  find  little  time  to 
read  books  at  leisure. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


9.  Letter  to  an  American  linguist  and  educator  and  Director  of  the  English  Language 
Programme,  Columbia  University  Team,  American  Embassy,  Kabul,  1960-1962. 

10.  Oriental  Jones.  A  Biography  of  Sir  William  Jones  (1 746-1 794)  (Bombay:  Asia  Publishing 
House,  1964). 

11.  Letter  to  a  historian,  scholar  and  author,  and  MLC;  address:  Mustafa  Manzil, 
Himayatnagar,  Hyderabad.  NMML,  H.K.  Sherwani  Papers. 

12.  Book  not  identified. 
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357.  To  Nayantara  Sahgal:  Plan  Meeting  with 
Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit13 


September  19,  1961 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  September  18.  I  am  glad  you  wrote  to  me  and 
explained  the  situation.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  helpful  for  us  to  decide  what 
Mummy  will  do  when  she  comes  back  to  India.  She  will  decide  for  herself. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  her  to  come  to  Delhi  before  long.  That  does  not 
mean  her  rushing  up  here.  But  there  are  a  number  of  matters  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss  with  her.  All  this  depends  upon  her  health  and  wishes. 

I  shall  be  coming  to  Bombay  for  a  day  on  the  24th  of  next  month  and  then, 
early  in  November,  I  shall  be  going  with  Indu  to  the  United  States. 


358.  To  Nayantara  Sahgal:  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit’s 
Programme14 


September  20,  1961 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Mummy15  dated  18th  September.  She  says  in  this 
that  she  has  decided  to  leave  next  Monday  or  Tuesday  for  Bombay.  This  means 
that  she  might  reach  Bombay  about  the  27th  September  or  so.  She  wants  to 
have  herself  thoroughly  examined,  X-rayed,  etc,  and  asks  me  whether  this 
should  be  done  in  Bombay  or  in  Delhi. 

I  have  written  to  her  that  she  should  stay  in  Bombay  and  have  these 
examinations  done  there.  Anyhow  I  shall  be  away  for  a  number  of  days  at  the 
beginning  of  October.  I  am  going  to  the  Congress  meetings  in  Madurai  and 
then  touring  in  Madras  State  for  a  few  days.  I  expect  to  return  here  on  the  9th 
October  afternoon.  Therefore,  there  is  no  particular  point  in  her  coming  here 
before  the  9th.  If  she  is  well  enough  and  feels  like  it,  she  can  come  about  the 
9th  or  10th.  But  there  is  no  hurry  to  decide. 


13.  Letter  to  niece;  address:  “Dil  Pazir”,  Warden  Road,  Bombay.  Salutation  and  signature  not 
available. 

1 4.  Letter  to  neice;  address:  “Dil  Pazir”,  Warden  Road,  Bombay.  Salutation  and  signature  not 
available. 

15.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit. 
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359.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Travel  Plans16 

September  20,  1 96 1 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  September.  In  this  you  say  that  you 
intend  leaving  Cairo  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  That  presumably  means  that  you 
will  reach  Bombay  on  the  26th  or  27th  September.  I  think  that  you  should  stay 
in  Bombay  for  your  full  examination  and  cheek-up,  X-ray,  etc.  After  that  you 
can  come  here. 

We  are  having  what  is  called  a  National  Integration  Conference  which  I 
have  convened  on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  of  September  here  in  Delhi.  All  the 
Chief  Ministers  and  many  other  people  will  be  coming  here  then.  On  the  3rd 
morning  I  am  going  to  Madurai  in  the  South  for  the  Working  Committee  and 
the  A.I.C.C.  meetings.  After  these  meetings  are  over,  I  go  on  a  brief  tour  of  the 
South,  returning  to  Delhi  on  the  9th  afternoon.  I  expect  to  remain  in  Delhi  for 
four  or  five  days  and  then  to  go  out  again  for  some  functions  in  Ranchi, 
Chittaranjan,  etc.  I  shall  be  going  to  Bombay  for  a  day  on  the  24th  October. 

I  think  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  have  your  full  examination  at  some  leisure 
in  Bombay.  After  that,  if  you  are  well  enough  and  feel  like  it,  you  can  come  to 
Delhi  on  or  about  the  9th.  But  there  is  no  need  to  fix  any  precise  date.  This 
must  depend  on  how  you  feel  at  the  time. 

I  quite  understand  about  your  flat  in  Bombay.  I  was  not  very  serious  in 
what  I  wrote  to  Rita.17 


360.  To  Paul  Gore-Booth:  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit’s 
Health18 


September  21,  1961 


My  dear  High  Commissioner, 

Thank  you  for  your  note  of  the  2 1  st  September  about  Mrs  Pandit.  I  am  keeping 
in  touch  with  her,  and  probably  she  will  be  returning  to  India  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  been  rather  ill  in  Greece  and  later  in  Cairo. 
Because  of  acute  pains  due  to  some  form  of  sciatica,  she  was  bedridden  for  a 
long  time.  She  can  now  get  up  and  go  about  a  little. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

1 6.  Letter  to  sister,  address:  Embassy  of  India.  Cairo.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 

1 7.  Rita  Dar.  See  item  3  54. 

18.  Letter  to  the  British  High  Commissioner. 
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361.  Danish  Translations  of  Nehru’s  Works19 

[Note,  22  September  1961,  from  N.K.  Seshan20  to  Nehru,  begins] 

Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter — Danish  translations 

Letter  placed  below  from  “Gyldendal”,  Danish  publishers.  This  firm  was 
introduced  to  PM  by  Shri  Ajoy  Mahalanobish.  They  have  raised  the  following 
points: 

1.  They  contemplate  publishing  the  book  in  the  spring  of  1962.  They 
would  like  PM  to  write  a  short  preface. 

2.  They  have  suggested  a  royalty  of  5%,  ll/z%  and  10%  on  the  first, 
second  and  subsequent  editions. 

Normally,  we  receive  a  royalty  of  15%  on  sales  on  the  foreign  translations 
of  PM’s  books,  such  as,  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  Polish.  For  the  Serbo-Croat 
translation  of  Letters ,  we  are  receiving  15%.  We  however  understand  from 
Asia  Publishing  House  that  a  royalty  of  10%  is  charged  on  translations. 

If  any  reduced  royalty  is  agreed  to  in  this  case,  Gyldendal  may  quote  this 
as  a  precedent  for  fixing  royalty  on  the  translations  of  Glimpses,  Autobiography 
etc  which  they  are  going  to  bring  out. 

PM  may  therefore  insist  on  a  flat  rate  of  10%  on  sales. 

They  have  asked  for  copyright  permission.  We  will  tell  them  that  the 
copyright  will  vest  with  the  author  and  they  will  have  exclusive  rights  for 
publishing  Scandinavian  editions. 


N.K.  Seshan 

[Note,  22  September  1961,  from  N.K.  Seshan  to  Nehru,  ends] 

[Note,  22  September  1961,  from  Nehru  to  N.K.  Seshan,  begins] 

I  have  always  looked  upon  my  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter  as 
something  on  which  I  seldom  charge  royalties.  In  India  I  have  given  it  free  to 
various  Governments  and  institutions.  Therefore,  I  am  not  inclined  to  insist  on 
a  flat  rate  of  ten  per  cent  royalty  on  this  small  book  from  the  Scandinavian 
publishers.  The  normal  royalty  on  translations  has  always  been  ten  per  cent  on 
books  sold. 


19.  Notings,  22  September  1961.  NMML,  JNMF  Master  File. 

20.  Assistant  Private  Secretary. 
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2.  Iam  anxious  for  this  little  book  to  be  introduced  in  the  Scandinavian 
world. 

3.  You  may,  therefore,  write  as  follows  to  “Gyldendal”: 

“Dear  Sirs, 

Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  received  your  letter  of  September 
15,  1961.  I  am  replying  to  this  letter  under  his  instructions. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  be  happy  to  have  his  books  published  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages  by  your  firm. 

For  the  present,  your  proposal  is  to  publish  his  small  book  Letters 
from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter .  You  ask  for  copyright  permission  for  the 
Scandinavian  languages.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  this  means.  The  copyright 
vests  and  will  continue  to  vest  in  the  author,  but  you  will  be  given  exclusive 
rights  for  publishing  translations  of  this  book  in  the  Scandinavian  languages. 
I  take  it  that  this  is  tantamount  to  what  you  have  suggested. 

As  for  the  royalty  suggested,  the  Prime  Minister  has  received  a  flat 
rate  of  10  per  cent  royalty  on  the  translations  of  his  books.  This  has  been 
a  fixed  rate  for  many  translations  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

As,  however,  you  intend  this  little  book  to  be  used  in  schools,  the 
Prime  Minister  is  prepared  to  accept,  for  this  particular  book,  the  rates  that 
you  have  suggested,  namely  5  per  cent  on  the  first  5,000  copies,  IVi  per 
cent  on  the  next  5,000  copies  and  10  per  cent  on  the  following  copies. 

Thus  the  Prime  Minister  accepts  your  proposal  in  regard  to  the 
publication  of  the  translations  of  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter ,  but 
he  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  these  terms  of  royalty  should  apply  to 
this  small  book  only  and  not  to  his  larger  books,  in  case  you  publish  them. 
Payment  can  be  made  in  sterling. 


Yours  faithfully,” 
J.  Nehru 

[Note,  22  September  1961,  from  Nehru  to  N.K.  Seshan,  ends] 
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362.  Evidence  before  Madras  High  Court  on  Books 
Published21 

IN  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE  AT  MADRAS. 

Ordinary  Original  Civil  Jurisdiction. 

C.S.  No.  60  of  1959 

Books  (India)  Private  Limited.  Plaintiff. 

-vs- 

Srimagal  &  Company  and  another.  Defendants. 

Evidence  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  taken  on  Commission  this  22nd  day  of 
September  1961  at  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office  at  New  Delhi  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  Master  of  the  High  Court  dated  28th  August  1 96 1  made  in  Application 
No.  1134  of  1961  in  the  above  suit. 

Mr.  K.P.  Adiga  of  Messrs.  Adiga  &  Vasan,  and  Mr.  K.  Keshav  Nath  Davey, 
Advocates  for  the  Plaintiff,  and  Mr.  M.A.  Ghatala,  Advocate  for  the  1st 
defendant,  are  present. 

Proceedings  commenced  at  10  A.M. 

P.W.I.  Sri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  solemnly  affirmed: 

Examined  in  Chief  by  Mr  M.P.  Adiga  for  the  plaintiff. 

(Exhibits  P-1  to  P-36  and  P-3  6- A  to  P-36-J  and  D1  and  d2  are  marked  by 
consent). 

The  publications  of  mine  are  three  principal  books,  Glimpses  of  World 
History ,  Autobiography  and  Discovery  of  India — all  in  English.  I  have  given 
permission  for  the  translation  of  these  three  books  in  Tamil  to  the  plaintiff.  My 
Autobiography  was  published  in  1936.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date.  The 
Tamil  translation  of  the  Autobiography  was  published  for  the  first  time,  within 
a  year  or  two  of  the  publication  of  my  English  book.  One  Mr  Ganesan  published 
it.  I  gave  permission  to  Mr  Ganesan  under  certain  conditions,  viz.,  that  it  should 
be  a  good  translation  and  should  be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  and  payment 
of  a  royalty  of  ten  percent  should  be  made  on  the  books  sold.  This  was  for  the 
first  edition.  The  book  was,  I  believe,  published  and  fairly  sold,  and  widely 
sold  not  only  in  India  but  also  in  Malaya  and  may  be,  in  other  places  abroad. 
Mr.  Ganesan  did  not  send  any  royalty  to  me.  In  fact,  he  treated  me  in  very 
casual  way.  I  wrote  to  him  more  than  once  expressing  my  disapproval  of  his 
behaviour.  Once  I  think  he  sent  me  RslOO/-  (One  hundred).  Because  of  his 


21.  22  September  1961.  NMML,  JNMF  Master  File. 
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bahaviour,  I  wrote  to  him  later  telling  him  not  to  proceed  with  the  publication 
or  sale  of  the  Tamil  translation  of  my  book. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  the  permission  for  the  translation  and  publication  by 
the  plaintiff  was  sought  at  the  Avadi  Session  of  the  Congress.  It  was  given  then 
orally  and  sometime  later  in  writing  also.  I  see  Exhibit  P-28-A  (at  page  35  of 
the  Plaintiff’s  bundle).  It  is  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  at  page  35  that  the 
permission  was  given  in  1957.  This  must  be  a  mistake  as  the  permission  was  in 
fact  given  in  1955  at  the  Avadi  session  of  the  Congress.  I  see  Exhibits  P-11  and 
P-12  (at  page  1 1  and  12).  In  para  2,  the  plaintiff  refers  to  the  permission  given. 
I  also  see  exhibits  P-13  and  P-15.  Exhibit  P-15  was  written  under  my  direction. 
The  “other  two  Books”  referred  to  in  the  letter  are  Glimpses  of  World  History 
and  Autobiography.  I  see  Exhibit  P-3 6- A.  I  remember  getting  a  royalty  from 
the  first  defendant.  I  believe  the  figure  is  correct.  This  letter  was,  I  find, 
acknowledged  by  my  Assistant  Private  Secretary  in  the  normal  routine  way 
(Exhibit  P-36-B).  I  see  P.36C.  It  was  sent  under  my  instructions  by  my  Assistant 
Private  Secretary.  The  letters  P.36-E,  P-36H  and  P-36-J  were  also  sent  to  the 
first  defendant  under  my  instructions.  I  have  not  granted  permission  to  any 
person  other  than  the  plaintiff  for  the  translation  in  Tamil  and  publication  of  the 
Tamil  translation.  Such  permission  is  granted  only  to  one  person  at  a  time. 

Cross-Exmined  By  Mr  M.A.  Ghatala  For  The  First  Defendant. 

I  see  D-l  the  telegram  sent  to  Mr  S.  Ganesan.  It  is  dated  20th  May  1936.  It 
must  have  been  sent  by  me.  I  see  Exhibit  D-2.  It  is  my  letter  confirming  the 
telegram.  This  was  evidently  written  by  me  to  Mr  Ganesan.  I  cannot  remember 
what  further  I  wrote  to  him.  Subsequently  many  of  my  papers  were  destroyed 
during  the  (political)  movements,  when  I  was  in  prison,  and  the  police  took 
possession  of  my  papers.  The  terms  broadly  were,  good  translation,  early 
publication  and  ten  percent  royalty.  Normally  permission  was  given  for  the 
first  edition  to  begin  with,  so  that  if  necessary  the  matter  may  be  reconsidered 
later,  in  the  light  of  how  the  first  edition  went.  I  chose  Mr  S.  Ganesan  without 
knowing  much  about  him,  because  he  had  published  some  of  Gandhiji’s  books. 
Subsequently  when  he  behaved  in  a  manner  which  I  thought  was  undesirable, 
I  wrote  to  him,  probably  more  than  once,  and  ultimately  I  asked  him  not  to 
publish  or  sell  any  of  my  books.  I  see  Exhibit  P-36D  at  page  49,  and  P-36F  at 
page  52  and  P-36G  at  page  53  and  P-361  at  page  56.  I  suppose  these  letters 
must  have  been  received  be  me.  These  have  been  answered.  I  receive  royalties 
from  India  and  several  foreign  counties.  These  are  acknowledged  by  my 
Secretary  in  the  normal  course.  I  remember  this  particular  sum  that  was  sent 
to  me,  because  my  mind  was  refreshed  by  this  controversy.  I  see  P-36C.  I 
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can't  remember  these  letters.  This  letter  makes  it  clear  that  I  do  not  accept  the 
position  but  forward  by  the  first  defendant.  In. this  letter,  1  try  to  stop  the  first 
defendant  from  proceeding  with  the  publication.  I  see  that  the  letter  says  that  I 
would  not  approve  of  any  further  edition  of  the  book  being  published.  I  was 
thinking  of  stopping  for  the  future  any  publication.  That  was  the  urgent  matter 
before  me  then.  There  is  no  question  of  my  approving  or  disapproving.  I  did 
not  at  that  time  know  the  background  of  the  publication,  so  I  wanted  to  stop  it 
and  find  out.  Right  from  the  beginning,  I  challenged  the  right  of  Mr  Ganesan  to 
transfer  any  rights. . .  Partly  because,  ab  initio  they  were  not  transferable  without 
my  permission  and  secondly  because  I  had  cancelled  those  rights  in  so  far  as 
Mr  Ganesan  was  concerned.  I  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  this  tangle.  It  was 
quite  a  minor  aspect  of  my  work.  Therefore  I  offered  to  return  to  the  first 
defendant  the  800/-  rupees  Royalty  that  had  been  sent  to  me.  I  found  that 
something  had  happened  which  was  irregular.  I  did  not  want  the  first  defendant 
to  suffer  and  I  offered  to  return  the  royalty  paid  to  me,  as  I  felt  I  was  wrong  in 
receiving  it,  though  unknowingly. 

No  Re-examination. 


J.  Nehru 
22.9.1961 

Read  over  to  the  witness  in  the  presence  of  the  Advocates  for  the  Plaintiff  and 
the  Advocates  for  the  first  defendant,  and  signed  by  the  witness  before  me. 

K.  Krishnaswami. 
22-9-1961 
Commissioner. 

Evidence  concluded  at  11  A.M. 

K.  Krishnaswami. 
22-9-1961 
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363.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Take  Care  of  your  Health22 

Your  telegram  455,  October  1.  You  should  certainly  go  back  to  hospital  and 
have  yourself  properly  treated. 

2.  As  for  Bhandari23  I  think  he  should  stay  on  with  you  and  return  to 
India  with  you  when  you  may  come  back  later  in  the  month. 

3.  Iam  leaving  for  Madurai  for  All  India  Congress  Committee  meeting 
returning  9th  morning. 


364.  To  Kusum  Nair:  Reading  your  Book24 


October  10,  1961 

Dear  Kusum, 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  October.  I  am,  in  fact,  reading  your  book,25  though  I 
must  confess  that  my  progress  has  been  slow.  That  is  not  because  I  find  the 
book  heavy  reading,  which  it  is  not,  but  simply  because  of  the  pressure  on  me. 
I  propose  to  continue  to  read  it. 

I  am  also  keeping  the  report  of  the  talk  you  delivered  and  shall  read  it 
sometime  or  other. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


22.  Telegram,  2  October  1 96 1 ,  to  the  Defence  Minister.  Krishna  Menon  underwent  an  operation 
in  New  York  on  7  October,  see  item  38. 

23.  P.C.  Bhandari,  physician. 

24.  Letter  to  a  journalist  and  author;  address:  1 15-A  Jorbagh  Nursery,  New  Delhi. 

25.  Probably  the  reference  is  to  Blossoms  in  the  Dust.  The  Human  Factor  in  Indian 
Development  (London:  Gerald  Duckworth  &  Co.,  1961),  with  a  Foreword  by  Gunnar 
Myrdal. 
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365.  To  Krishna  Hutheesing:  Death  of  Raja 
Hutheesing’s  Mother26 


October  11,  1961 

On  my  return  to  Delhi  from  South  India  two  or  three  days  ago,  I  received  your 
letter.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  trace  it  just  at  present  as  there  are  large  numbers 
of  papers  with  me  which  I  have  to  deal  with. 

But  I  remember  what  you  wrote.  You  were  apparently  rather  distressed  at 
my  sending  a  message  of  condolence  to  Raja’s  brother  and  not  to  Raja. 

When  I  was  going  to  Belgrade  Sri  Prakasaji27  handed  to  me  your  brief  note 
telling  me  about  your  mother-in-law’s  death.  I  was  grieved  at  this  news.  On 
arrival  at  Belgrade  I  was  so  very  heavily  occupied  there  as  well  as,  later,  in 
Moscow  that  I  forgot  about  sending  any  message.  On  return  to  Delhi  from 
Moscow,  Indu  reminded  me  of  this.28  Thereafter  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Raja’s 
brother.  This  was  obviously  rather  a  formal  message  and  I  thought  I  should 
send  it  to  the  elder  brother.  I  felt  I  could  not  send  just  a  formal  message  to  Raja 
or  to  you,  after  such  a  long  period  especially.  I  do  not  know  much  about  Raja’s 
family  affairs,  except  vaguely  that  there  was  some  kidney  trouble.  The  brothers 
were  not  getting  on  well. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  felt  it  in  this  way.  Between  you,  Raja  and 
myself  formal  messages  are  rather  out  of  place.  I  know  that  both  Raja  and  you 
must  have  been  deeply  grieved  at  the  death  of  your  mother-in-law.  I  hope  you 
will  convey  my  deep  sympathy  to  Raja. 


26.  Letter  to  sister;  address:  Anand  Bhuvan,  Carmichael  Road,  Bombay  26.  Salutation  and 
signature  not  available. 

Krishna  was  married  to  Gunottam  P.  (Raja)  Hutheesing. 

27.  The  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 

28.  Indira  Gandhi  had  written  to  Nehru  on  6  September,  the  day  Nehru  left  Belgrade  for 
Moscow:  “Chhoti  Puphi  [Krishna  Hutheesing]  is  worried  because  you  have  not  sent  a 
message  of  condolence  after  her  mother-in-law’s  death.  I  only  heard  today  &  telegraphed 
immediately.”  Sonia  Gandhi  (ed.).  Two  Alone,  Two  Together:  Letters  between  Indira 
Gandhi  and  Jaw  aharlal  Nehru  1940-1964  (London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1992),  p.  671. 
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366.  To  Bertrand  Russell:  London  Meeting29 


October  12,  1961 

My  dear  Lord  Russell, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  30th  September.30  I  am  going  to  the  United 
States  early  next  month  and  shall  be  passing  through  London  on  my  way  there. 
I  expect  to  spend  the  4th  of  November  in  London.  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you 
some  time  in  the  afternoon  on  that  day  if  that  is  convenient  to  you.  I  am  asking 
our  Deputy  High  Commissioner,  T.N.  Kaul,  to  get  in  touch  with  you.31 
With  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


29.  Letter;  address:  Plas  Penrhyn,  Penrhyndeudraeth,  Merioneth. 

30.  See  appendix  39. 

3 1 .  Bertrand  Russell  replied  on  1 8  October  as  follows:  “Dear  Mr  Nehru,  My  best  thanks  for 
your  letter  of  October  12. 1  look  forward  to  meeting  you  on  November  4  and,  meanwhile, 
to  hearing  from  the  High  Commissioner  as  to  the  time.  Yours  sincerely,  Bertrand  Russell.” 
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1.  From  M.K.  Veliodi:  Merani  too  Junior  for  ILO  Governing 
Body  Chairman1 

[Refer  to  item  197] 


Embassy  of  India 
Beme 
March  9,  1961 

Dear  Prime  Minister, 

As  you  know,  India  is,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  for  a  long  time,  almost  since  its  inception. 
The  Chairmanship]  of  this  Body  is  usually  held  by  a  very  senior  and 
distinguished  person.  Off-hand,  I  can  remember  the  late  Sir  Atul  Chatterji,  and 
much  later  Mr  Samaldhari  Lai,  who  used  to  be  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  in  India,  and  later  Assistant  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
Indians  who  have  occupied  this  post.  Mr  Ramadier,  a  former  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  was  Chairman  of  this  Body.  Merydn  Evans,  Secretary  in  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  in  Whitehall,  was  similarly  Chairman  of  this  Body.  A  few  days  ago, 
I  heard  quite  by  accident  that  we  had  sponsored  the  candidature  of  Mr  S.T. 
Merani  for  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Governing  Body  in  1961-62.  Mr  Merani  is 
a  Labour  attache  employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  working  in  the 
office  of  our  Consul  General  in  Geneva.  He  has  been  representing  us  at  various 
committees  of  the  I.L.O.,  and  has  also  been  attending  meetings  of  the  Governing 
Body.  Mr  Merani  will  perhaps  be  considered  in  the  Government  of  India  as 
senior  enough  for  holding  the  post  of  a  Joint  Secretary,  no  more.  I  was  curious 
to  know  more  about  this,  and,  therefore,  interviewed  Mr  Morse,2  the  Director- 
General  of  the  I.L.O.  He  confirmed  the  report  that  I  had  heard,  namely,  that  we 
were  sponsoring  Merani’s  candidature.  I  asked  Morse  what  he  thought  of  this 
proposal.  Speaking  in  confidence  he  said  that,  while  he  considered  Merani  was 
a  good  worker,  he  had  not  the  stature,  the  experience,  or  the  standing  that  one 
always  associated  with  a  person  occupying  the  post  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  I.L.O.  To  me,  it  appears  that  the  proposal  is  as 
inappropriate  as  if  you  were  to  nominate  a  Joint  Secretary  as  Leader  of  our 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Assembly. 


1.  Letter  from  the  Ambassador  to  Switzerland.  PMO,  File  No.  26(8)/57-64-PMS,  Sr  No. 
29-A.  Extract. 

2.  David  A.  Morse. 
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[•••] 

With  respectful  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
M.K.  Vellodi 


2.  From  Eric  Williams:  Expanding  Ties  with  India3 

[Refer  to  item  340] 


“Whitehall” 
Trinidad,  West  Indies 
5  August,  1961 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  to  express,  on  Mr  Constantine’s4 
behalf  as  well  as  on  mine,  our  sincere  appreciation  of  what  was  done  at  all 
levels  of  your  Government  to  make  our  recent  Mission  to  India  a  success.5  I 
have  already  taken  up  with  your  Commissioner  here  in  Port  of  Spain6  the 
implementation  of  our  agreement  in  respect  of  the  visit  of  a  team  of  experts 
from  your  Planning  Commission  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago  in  the  course  of  this 
month  to  advise  us  on  certain  difficult  problems  which  your  own  greater 
experience  will  already  have  taught  you  are  no  doubt  inevitable  in  the  course  of 
any  first  five-year  plan.  And  I  shall  take  up  in  due  course  with  him  the  question 
of  the  implementation  of  the  agreement  to  endow  a  Chair  of  Indian  Culture  and 
Civilisation7  at  our  new  College,  for  which  the  United  States  Government  has 
already  announced  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  which  we  hope  will  get  under 
construction  within  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

As  far  as  the  European  Common  Market  and  Britain’s  proposed  entry  into 
it  are  concerned,  both  your  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  your  High  Commission 
in  London  were  of  very  great  help  to  us,  and  as  the  situation  develops  in  the 
next  few  months  it  will  be  of  very  great  value  to  us  that  your  present 
Commissioner  has  the  advantage  of  great  personal  experience  of  the  problem 
and  of  personal  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  six  countries 


3.  Letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Port  of  Spain.  MEA,  File  No. 
14-21/61-UKAF,  p.  83/corr. 

4.  Learie  Constantine,  Minister  in  Trinidad  and  a  former  West  Indian  cricketer. 

5.  25  to  30  June  1961. 

6.  K.C.  Nair. 

7.  At  the  University  of  Trinidad.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  400;  appendix  23. 
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involved. 

It  has  been  announced  here  that  a  firm  date  has  been  fixed  for  your  visit  to 
President  Kennedy.  I  merely  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  reminding  you  of 
your  promise  to  consider  the  possibility  of  extending  your  absence  from  India 
by  a  further  two  or  three  days  to  allow  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  Trinidad.  I  can  only 
assure  you  once  more  that  the  entire  population  would  welcome  such  an  honour, 
and  as  soon  as  I  know  that  such  a  visit  can  be  fitted  in  to  your  plans,  the 
necessary  arrangements  will  be  made  for  transmitting  a  formal  invitation  to 
your  Commissioner  here  in  Port  of  Spain. 

I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  wish  you  continued 
good  health  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  cope  effectively  with  the  tribulations  that 
are  increasing  all  over  the  world. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Eric  Williams 
Premier 


3.  From  Ruth  S.  Gaevernitz:  Gift  of  the  Rajatarangini 8 

[Refer  to  items  241-242] 

My  friend  Betty  Heimann,  the  well  known  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indian 
Philosophy,  passed  away  in  May.  She  left  me  her  Will  stating  that  all  her  Sanskrit 
texts  and  books  on  Indian  Philosophy  should  be  donated  to  the  Bhandarkar 
Institute,9  Poona,  to  the  hands  of  Dr  Dandekar.  India  House,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr  M.L.  Oberoy,  Education  Secretary  of  the  Deputy  High 
Commissioner,  and  of  Mr  Muni  Lai,  the  Public  Relations  Officer,  has  already 
stored  these  books  for  Poona. 

Amongst  her  books  I  found  an  interesting  historical  work,  “The  History  of 
the  Kings  of  Kashmir” — Radjatarangini — in  Sanskrit,  with  a  French 
Commentary  and  Translation,  in  three  volumes,  published  in  Paris  in  1835. 

I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  her  own  idea,  just  as  it  is  mine,  to  offer  this 
work  to  you  personally,  if  it  should  prove  of  interest  to  you,  and  if  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  accept  it. 

India  House  is  going  to  send  it  to  your  Private  Secretary  for  you  to  see  it. 


8.  Letter,  17  August  1961,  from  a  historian  and  Betty  Heimann’s  executor  1898-1993; 
address:  8  Regents  Square,  London,  W.C.  1.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 

9.  The  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute. 
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Hoping  that  this  token  of  our  deep-felt  esteem  for  you  and  your  work 
through  all  these  years  might  please  you, 

With  the  sincerest  wishes  of  Professor  Heimann's  friends  and  family  and 
myself. 


4.  From  C.  Rajagopalachari:  Tara  Singh’s  Fast  and 
Linguistic  States10 

[Refer  to  item  117] 

Personal  &  Confidential 

19th  August  1961 

I  am  treading  on  forbidden  ground. 

I  wish  however  to  make  a  suggestion  about  Tara  Singh’s  fast  and  you  and 
I  may  differ  very  much  over  that  matter,  but  we  both  desire  that  the  fast  should 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed  further. 

The  national  integration  that  you  have  been  contemplating  must  necessarily 
include  a  rethinking  about  the  linguistic  distribution  of  States.  As  far  as  I  can 
see  considerable  thought  has  to  be  bestowed  on  whether  any  scheme  can  be 
devised  to  reduce  isolation  of  the  linguistic  States  throughout  India.  Some  time 
or  other  this  has  to  be  gone  into.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  now  to  issue  a 
statement  of  policy  on  that  subject  it  may  help  to  strengthen  the  demand  that 
Tara  Singh  should  stop  his  fast  as  the  whole  matter  is  being  considered  from 
an  all  India  point  of  view. 

Kindly  give  your  thought  to  this  suggestion  and  see  if  you  can  do  anything 
in  this  direction. 


10.  Letter  from  the  leader  of  the  Swatantra  Party.  NMML,  C.  Rajagopalachari  Papers 
(IV  Instalment),  Subject  File  No.  82.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 
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5.  From  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Economists  for  Planning11 

[Refer  to  item  212] 


August  20,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlal  ji, 

After  my  last  discussion  with  you  regarding  the  proposal  for  bringing  over 
Indian  economists,  whom  Professor  Rosenstein-Rodan  had  made,  I  wrote  to 
him  on  July  19  explaining  the  lines  along  which  we  would  like  to  proceed.12  In 
reply,  he  sent  a  memorandum  setting  out  certain  suggestions  for  the  creation 
and  operation  of  an  Indian  Centre  for  Studies  in  Development  and  Planning. 
We  have  considered  these  suggestions  and  I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussion  with  Professor  Mahalanobis.  I  propose  to  write  to  Professor  Rodan 
in  terms  of  the  enclosed  draft  letter.  I  am  also  sending  for  your  information 
copies  of  my  letter  of  July  19  and  Professor  Rodan’s  letter  of  July  28. 

Briefly  put,  the  arrangements  I  have  in  mind  will  combine  the  setting  up  a 
group  of  economists,  working  independently  but  in  close  contact  with  the 
Commission,  with  groups  working  in  academic  institutions  on  the  lines  suggested 
in  Professor  Rosenstein-Rodan’s  letter  and  also  suggested  in  Krishna  Menon’s 
note  to  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
G.L.  Nanda 


6.  From  Sham  Nath:  Resettling  People  from  Old  Delhi13 

[Refer  to  item  264] 

I  am  venturing  to  encroach  upon  your  valuable  time  with  a  matter  which  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  old  city  of  Delhi  which  has  always  received  your 
favourable  attention  in  spite  of  your  multifarious  engagements  and  national 
responsibilities. 

2.  As  you  are  aware,  the  old  city  of  Delhi  is  so  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
that  there  is  practically  no  room  for  expansion.  The  city  however  continues  to 


1 1 .  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  Employment  and  Planning  and  Deputy  Chairman 
of  Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  17(462)/61-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  10-A. 

1 2.  See  Nehru’s  letters  to  Nanda,  SWJN/SS/69/items  266;  275-276;  and  V.K.  Krishna  Menon’s 
note,  appendix  7. 

13.  Letter,  20  August  1961,  from  the  Mayor  of  Delhi.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 
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attract  people  in  larger  and  larger  numbers  because  of  the  facilities  that  exist 
within  its  limits  for  trade,  professions,  and  other  employment.  People  are  very 
naturally  extremely  reluctant  also  to  move  away  to  any  appreciable  distance 
from  the  city  nor  can  those  with  meagre  means,  who  form  by  far  the  majority 
of  the  city  dwellers,  be  justifiably  expected  to  move  far  away  from  the  city 
with  which  their  economic  life  is  so  vitally  tied  up.  These  factors  have  been 
responsible  for  causing  the  present  serious  conditions  of  slums  and  over¬ 
congestion  throughout  the  walled  city.  Any  scheme  to  improve  these  conditions, 
which  would  necessarily  entail  the  uprooting  of  a  large  population  from  their 
existing  location,  would  fail  totally  or  succeed  only  very  partially,  if  it  involves 
resettlement  of  the  displaced  population  far  off  from  the  walled  city.  The  only 
reasonable  and  practical  solution  of  this  problem  is,  therefore,  to  find  suitable 
areas,  as  close  to  the  walled  city  as  possible,  for  their  rehabilitation. 
Unfortunately,  however,  almost  all  the  areas  around  the  walled  city  have  also 
developed  so  intensively  that  the  alternatives  before  us  are  very  limited.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  I  am  seeking  your  kind  intervention  in  the  matter  of  our 
suggestion  to  utilise  the  Minto  Road  area,  just  outside  Delhi  Gate  and  Ajmeri 
Gate,  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  expansion  of  the  walled  city. 

3 .  This  matter  was  taken  up  by  me  with  the  Town  Planning  Organization 
and  the  Delhi  Development  Authority,  but  from  the  Agenda  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  utilization  of  Government  land,  it  appears  that  so  far  as 
Minto  Road  area  is  concerned,  out  of  a  gross  area  of  475  acres,  an  area  of  183 
acres  is  being  proposed  for  housing  of  Government  employees.  My  information 
is  that,  originally,  in  the  plan  of  New  Delhi,  this  area  was  kept  as  a  buffer  zone 
and  was  to  be  utilized  for  the  expansion  of  the  old  city.  Although  subsequent 
events  disturbed  this  purpose,  now  that  the  single  storeyed  residential  units  for 
Government  employees  are  sought  to  be  demolished  and  the  area  redeveloped, 
serious  consideration  of  the  original  proposal  to  earmark  this  area  for  expansion 
of  the  old  city  would  appear  to  be  called  for.  Unless  this  area  is  exclusively  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  our  plans  for  solving  the  twin  problems  of  slum  conditions 
and  extreme  congestion  in  the  walled  city  will  be  seriously  handicapped  if  not 
totally  defeated.  I  may  mention  for  your  information  that  the  success  of  one  of 
the  schemes,  viz.  the  Delhi  -  Ajmeri  Gate  scheme,  which  we  have  just  taken 
over  from  the  Delhi  Development  Authority,  will  depend  entirely  on  availability 
of  sufficient  land  in  Minto  Road  area  both  for  rehabilitation  of  the  surplus 
population  as  well  as  temporary  accommodation  of  other  population  required 
to  be  moved  out  during  the  period  of  redevelopment.  The  scheme,  which  has 
evaded  solution  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  will  otherwise  be  totally 
unworkable.  This  will  also  be  the  position  in  respect  of  all  other  schemes  of 
redevelopment  of  areas  in  the  walled  city  we  may  take  up  in  future. 
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4.  Incidentally  I  may  venture  to  mention  here  that  I  took  up  this  matter 
with  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply14  and  urged  on  him  that  as 
regards  residential  accommodation  required  for  the  Government  servants,  it 
could  be  provided  in  some  other  area  because  location  of  their  quarters  there, 
say  in  the  south  of  Delhi  where  Government  of  India  is  already  developing 
large  areas  for  the  purpose,  would  not  cause  to  them  so  much  inconvenience 
as  it  would  to  the  surplus  population  from  the  walled  city.  But  to  my  regret,  the 
former  Minister  for  Works  did  not  agree  with  me.  Then  I  raised  this  matter  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Home  Minister’s  Advisory  Committee.  All  the  non-official 
members  supported  my  point  of  view.  Respected  Pant  Ji13  consequently  agreed 
to  take  up  the  matter  with  Shri  Reddy  who  was  then  Works  Minister. 
Unfortunately  soon  after  this  Pant  Ji  died. 

5 .  I  would,  therefore,  appeal  to  you  kindly  to  consider  this  serious  matter 
and  be  good  enough  to  issue  necessary  directions  so  that  a  decision  may  not 
come  to  be  taken  about  the  Minto  Road  area,  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
sealing  the  fate  of  the  walled  city. 


7.  From  Fateh  Singh:  Punjabi  Suba  and  Tara  Singh’s 
Fast16 

[Refer  to  item  120] 

Telegraphic  Address:  “AKALIDAL” 

Telephone  No.  2909 

OFFICE  OF  SHIROMANI  A  KALI  DAL,  SRI  AMRITSAR 

Dated  21.8.1961 

My  dear  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Ji, 

Respectful  Gurufateh.  I  have  received  your  loving  letter  dated  the  1 9th  August 
1 96 1 .  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  you  that  you  have  made  it  convenient  to  send 
me  so  prompt  a  reply  in  spite  of  your  very  heavy  preoccupations. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  doors  for  negotiations  should  always  be  kept 
open  and  that  efforts  should  be  continued  to  understand  each  other’s  mind. 

I  have  already  written  to  you  in  my  last  letter  that  on  our  part  also  the 
doors  of  negotiations  are  always  open.  We  have  always  been  prepared  to  negotiate 
on  all  matters  in  a  friendly  manner,  so  are  we  now  and  shall  be  in  future. 

14.  K.C.  Reddy,  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply,  April  1957  to  April  1961. 

15.  G.B.  Pant,  former  Home  Minister;  died  in  March  1961. 

16.  Letter  from  Acting  President,  Shiromani  Akali  Dal.  MHA,  File  No.  33/1 8/6  l-SR(R), 
pp.  43-44. 
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I  have  felt  from  your  letter  that  at  present  you  have  even  greater  and 
heavier  engagements.  We  are  grateful  to  you  that  in  spite  of  this  you  are  ready 
to  find  time  to  have  talks  with  us;  we  also  feel  that  your  valuable  and  national 
time  (time  solely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Nation)  should  be  taken  up  only  if 
it  helps  in  finding  out  a  proper  and  correct  solution  to  the  current  problem  of 
the  Punjab. 

I  regret  to  say  that  you  have  not,  perhaps,  properly  followed  the  intention 
of  our  letter.  Our  intention  was  that  we  are  always  prepared  to  have  talks  about 
the  Punjabi  Suba,  but  we  conclude  from  your  letter  that  you  are  prepared  to 
have  deliberations  with  us  on  all  matters  excepting  the  Punjabi  Suba. 

But  we  wonder  what  other  issue  is  there  to  consider  except  the  Punjabi 
Suba,  for  which  we  might  bother  you  and  waste  your  precious  time. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  sending  us  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  Chief  Ministers’  Conference.  It,  however,  does  not  resolve  our  problem. 
The  intention  of  that  (resolution)  accordingly  to  us  is  that  now  that  the  country 
has  been  reorganised  on  a  unilingual  basis,  if  some  States  still  contain  minority 
language  areas  (areas  where  the  language  of  a  minority  is  predominant)  then 
the  remedy  as  aforesaid  may  be  applied;  but  after  forming  States  on  the  basis 
of  all  other  languages,  the  Punjabi  language  State  has  not  been  formed.  After 
conceding  this  demand  of  ours,  the  said  Plan  (suggestion)  could  be  applied, 
according  to  requirements,  in  our  State  also,  as  in  the  other  States. 

You  would  recollect  that  the  Punjab  has  already  been  officially  divided  into 
the  Punjabi  and  Hindi  Regions. 

But  if  any  Hindi  speaking  areas  has  been  included  in  this  region  it  can  be 
excluded  and  if  any  Punjabi  speaking  area  has  been  left  out  it  can  be  included  in 
this. 

Ours  is  a  simple  and  straightforward  demand  which,  keeping  in  view  the 
delicacy  of  the  situation,  you  may  concede  and  thus  make  it  convenient  to 
resolve  the  critical  situation  in  the  State. 

You  have  also  mentioned  about  the  state  of  health  of  Panthratan  Master 
Tara  Singh  Ji.  I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  according  to  the  report  of  Dr. 
Col.  Amir  Chand  his  condition  is  causing  anxiety  He  has  lost  13  pounds  in 
weight  in  a  period  of  6  days,  and  any  time  his  condition  can  get  out  of  control. 

In  order  to  have  deliberations  (based)  on  the  view  points  mentioned  above 
I  believe  you  would  kindly  fix  up  suitable  time  and  inform  us  urgently. 

Your  great  well  wisher, 
Fateh  Singh  “Ganganagar” 
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8.  From  Fateh  Singh:  Ready  to  Come  to  Delhi17 

[Refer  to  item  120] 

Shri  Surinder  Singh,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Amritsar,  rang  up  at  0130  hours, 
23rd  August,  1961  at  my  house  and  dictated  the  letter  from  Sant  Fateh  Singh  to 
the  Prime  Minister. 

The  D.C.  said  that  the  letter  was  in  Punjabi  but  he  had  translated  it  himself 
and  dictated  the  letter  in  English,  as  follows: 

“My  dear  Prime  Minister  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehruji, 

I  respectfully  greet  you.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  message  sent  by  you 
through  the  Deputy  Commissioner.18  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  deep 
concern  with  which  you  have  tried  to  consider  this  matter. 

Respected  Sir,  we  are  firm  on  our  demand  for  Punjabi  Suba.  You  have 
also  once  again  reiterated  your  previous  stand  in  the  matter. 

Beloved  Sir,  we  want  to  talk  on  this  subject,  if  you  are  prepared  to 
reconsider  your  decision  on  this  matter.  Then  alone  can  the  talk  lead  to  any 
useful  result.  This  time  you  should  show  large-heartedness  and  talk  only 
on  the  Punjabi  Suba.  This  demand  of  ours  should  be  accepted  with  a  large 
heart,  then  alone  the  problem  can  be  solved.  The  greatness  of  a  big  man 
lies  only  if  he  shows  some  accommodation. 

So  far  as  the  decision  at  the  Chief  Ministers’  meeting  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  have  any  relevancy  with  our  demand.  Such  decision  will  apply  to 
the  Punjabi  Suba  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  States. 

The  present  situation  is  that  if  I  try  to  come  to  you  I  shall  be  arrested 
as  soon  as  I  come  out  of  the  Gurdwara  and  if  due  to  your  letter  I  am  able 
to  reach  Delhi,  I  shall  be  arrested  on  my  way  back.  Even  if  I  am  not 
arrested  under  your  instructions,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  talk  frankly  and 
freely  in  the  present  atmosphere.  It  would  be  better  that  before  we  begin 
our  talks,  you  pave  the  way  with  goodwill.  Civil  liberties  should  be  restored. 
On  one  side  arrests  are  continuing  and  false  cases  are  being  concocted. 
There  is  terror  in  the  State  of  Punjab.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know  that 
even  all  our  Working  Committee  members  are  not  with  us.  Some  of  the 
members  who  had  been  released  on  bail  have  been  re-arrested. 

The  health  of  Masterji  has  now  reached  a  critical  stage  and  he  may  be 
beyond  our  care  at  any  time.  We  would  request  you  to  act  like  a  brave  man 
and  like  a  real  statesman.  You  may  kindly  agree  to  the  just  and  legal  demand 
of  Punjabi  Suba  with  a  courageous  heart  and  can  prove  your  large- 

17.  Note  from  the  Assistant  Private  Secretary,  23  August  1961.  MHA,  File  No.  33/18/61- 
SR(R),  p.  46. 

18.  See  item  120. 
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heartedness. 

If  I  get  reply  to  this  communication  in  time,  I  shall  come  to  you  on  the 
23rd  August  at  7  p.m. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Fateh  Singh  Ganganagar” 

N.K.  Seshan 


9.  From  Fateh  Singh:  Coming  to  Delhi  for  Talks19 

[Refer  to  item  123] 

Shri  Surender  Singh,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Amritsar,  rang  me  up  at  3.20  p.m. 
and  conveyed  the  following  message  from  Sant  Fateh  Singh  to  the  Prime 
Minister: 

“My  dear  Panditji, 

I  have  just  received  your  message  dated  August  23rd,  1961  through  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Amritsar. 

Your  last  message  gave  me  the  impression  that  you  hold  a  rigid  view 
on  the  question  of  Punjabi  Suba  and  as  such  I  have  requested  you  to 
change  your  position  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  with  an  open  mind,  for, 
then  alone  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  through  a  meeting. 

I  now  consider  that  you  are  open  to  conviction  and  can  have  a  further 
talk.  As  such  we  are  coming  to  meet  you  at  6.30  p.m.  on  the  25th  August, 
at  your  residence  as  suggested  in  your  earlier  message.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  am  anxious  to  meet  you  at  the  earliest,  but  it  being  a  physical  impossibility 
to  reach  today  and  as  you  are  busy  tomorrow,  it  cannot  be  arranged  earlier 
than  that.  I  am,  however,  reaching  Delhi  on  the  24th  morning  and  I  am 
staying  at  Gurdwara  Rakabganj,  New  Delhi.20 

As  regards  negation  of  civil  liberties,  I  must  frankly  say  that  the  situation 
as  visualised  in  your  message  is  not  at  all  correct.  It  is  a  tale  concocted  by 
interested  persons  who  wish  to  keep  you  in  the  dark  about  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Punjab  and  thus  justify  their  unheard  of  repression  let  loose  in 
our  State.  In  this  context  I  may  request  that,  with  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  civil  liberties,  an  atmosphere  of  goodwill  would  generate  itself,  which  is 

19.  Note,  23  August  1961,  not  clear  by  whom,  but  probably  by  N.K.  Seshan,  the  Assistant 
Private  Secretary,  as  in  appendix  8. 

20.  Fateh  Singh  was  provided  an  IAF  Dakota  to  come  to  Delhi.  The  Hindu ,  24  August  1961, 

p.  1. 
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so  very  necessary  for  the  success  of  such  talks.  I  leave  this  matter  to 


you. 


21 


With  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Fateh  Singh  Sant” 

10.  From  Duncan  Sandys:  Access  to  Berlin22 

[Refer  to  item  272] 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  31st  July  about  Berlin,  there  has,  as  you  know, 
been  a  serious  increase  in  tension  caused  by  the  series  of  East  German  actions 
sealing  off  the  boundary  between  East  and  West  Berlin  and  by  the  Russian  note 
of  the  23rd  August,  which  calls  in  question  the  use  by  the  Western  Powers  of 
the  air  corridors  to  West  Berlin. 

In  view  of  this  it  may  be  convenient  to  you  if  I  set  out  the  legal  position  as 
we  see  it. 

The  East  German  action  is  in  itself  a  clear  violation  of  the  position  of 
Greater  Berlin  as  a  special  area  under  Four-Power  authority.  Greater  Berlin  is 
not  a  part  of  the  territory  of  either  East  or  West  Germany.  The  East  German 
regime  has  no  competence  legally  within  this  area,  and  has  certainly  no  right  by 
its  own  decree  to  impose  a  division  of  the  area.  Freedom  of  movement  within 
the  city  of  Greater  Berlin  had  been  clearly  recognised  by  the  four  Powers  as 
their  own  responsibility  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  occupation. 

No  doubt  the  East  Germans  were  gravely  disturbed  by  the  large  numbers 
of  people  crossing  the  boundary  into  West  Berlin  because  they  disliked  conditions 
of  life  in  East  Germany. 

Our  legal  position  is  that,  as  a  result  of  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Nazi 
Germany,  the  four  Powers  jointly  and  severally  acquired  the  right  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  Germany.  This  remains  the  source  of  all  our  rights  there. 

Subsequently,  various  agreements  were  reached  between  the  four  Powers 
defining  the  areas  to  be  occupied  by  each.  Each  Power  was  allotted  a  zone  to 
be  administered  by  it,  Berlin  was  however  not  included  in  any  of  the  four 
zones.  It  was  to  be  administered  by  the  Four  Power  “Kommandatura.”  There 
has  never  been  any  agreement  to  modify  the  status  of  Berlin  as  a  separate  area 
under  Four-Power  control.  In  particular  the  three  Western  Powers  have  never 
agreed  that  Berlin  formed  part  of  the  East  German  Soviet  Zone. 

The  air  corridors  for  West  Berlin  were  established  in  1945  by  a  decision  of 

2 1 .  Talks  between  Nehru  and  Fateh  Singh  were  held,  23-25  August  1961.  See  items  1 24- 1 26. 

22.  Letter,  26  August  1961,  from  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  UK. 
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the  Four-Power  allied  Control  Council  without  any  restriction  as  to  their  use. 
Throughout  the  16  years  since  then  these  air  corridors  have  been  freely  used 
for  whatever  purpose  the  Western  Powers  thought  fit  in  order  to  maintain  their 
forces  and  to  assure  access  to  and  from  the  West  for  the  civilian  population. 

The  four  Powers  agreed  on  certain  procedures  to  ensure  air  safety  within 
the  corridors.  But  this  did  not  affect  in  any  way  the  right  of  the  Western  Powers 
to  fly  aircraft  along  these  routes  and  to  use  them  for  whatever  purpose  they 
desired. 

When  the  Berlin  blockade  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1949  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  three  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  provided  that 
the  communications  which  had  existed  before  the  blockade  were  to  be  resumed 
and  all  four  Powers  pledged  themselves  to  ensure  the  “normal  functioning”  of 
these  communications. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  understand  that  we  and  the  two  other  Western 
occupying  Powers  cannot  possibly  accept  any  Russian  claim  to  restrict  our 
use  of  the  air  corridors.  We  put  the  Russians  on  notice  of  this  fact  last  October 
when,  in  an  official  note,  we  warned  them  that  any  attempt,  from  whatever 
quarter,  to  introduce  any  restriction  would  create  a  dangerous  situation  for  the 
consequences  of  which  the  Soviet  Government  would  be  held  fully  responsible. 

There  is  of  course  no  truth  in  the  Russian  allegation  that  our  purpose  in 
allowing  West  Germans  to  travel  along  the  corridors  has  been  in  order  that  they 
should  carry  out  subversive  and  provocative  activities.  The  root  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Russians  appear  to  be  determined  to  exert  increasing  pressure  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  placing  the  2 Vi  million  inhabitants  of  West  Berlin  at  the 
mercy  of  the  East  German  regime. 

We  and  the  other  Western  powers  have  throughout  been  most  anxious  to 
secure  a  lowering  of  the  tension  so  that  negotiations  could  take  place  without 
intimidation. 

In  order  not  to  add  to  the  tension,  Western  measures  have  been  confined 
to  the  minimum  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  who 
are  naturally  alarmed,  that  we  stand  firm  in  our  resolve  to  protect  their  freedom. 

Whilst  we  must  fulfil  our  honourable  obligations  to  the  people  of  West 
Berlin,  we  have  always  taken  the  view  that  the  differences  which  have  arisen 
should  be  capable  of  being  settled  by  negotiation.  The  question  how  and  when 
to  bring  about  such  negotiations  with  the  Russians  is  at  present  being  urgently 
considered  by  the  Governments  of  Britain,  U.S.A.,  France  and  West  Germany 
following  the  recent  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris. 

We  should  be  most  grateful  for  your  thoughts  on  these  very  grave  issues.23 

23.  In  this  context  see  also  Nehru's  account  of  his  talk  with  J.K.  Galbraith,  item  271,  his 

instructions  to  M.J.  Desai,  item  325,  and  the  background  to  them  in  items  269-270. 
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11.  From  P.  Subbarayan:  Loan  to  Oberoi  Hotels24 

[Refer  to  item  216] 


29th  August  1961 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  connection  with  a  loan  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation  to  Messrs.  East  India  Hotel  Company  (Oberoi  Group). 
This  is  a  matter  about  which  my  colleague,  Shri  Raj  Bahadur,25  wrote  to  you 
two  letters  on  the  18th  June,  1960  and  30th  June,  1960,  respectively.  In  your 
reply  of  the  1st  July,  1960  (No.  1304-PMH/60)  you  had  desired  that  this  matter 
should  be  considered  on  merits  and  we  should  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  Cabinet  as  we  think  are  right  in  the  circumstances.  At  that  time,  Messrs. 
East  India  Hotels  were  negotiating  a  loan  from  Messrs.  Chase  Investment 
Corporation  of  New  York.  However,  this  loan  did  not  materialise  because  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Chase  Investment  Corporation  for  giving  the  loan  to 
this  Indian  company  were  such  as  could  not  be  accepted  on  policy  grounds  by 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  (Department  of  Economic  Affairs).  Since  Messrs. 
East  India  Hotels  could  not  obtain  better  terms  from  the  Chase  Investment 
Corporation,  that  case  was  closed  last  year. 

Early  this  year,  however,  East  India  Hotels  were  able  to  negotiate  a  scheme 
of  collaboration  with  an  American  hotel  group,  called,  Inter-Continental  Hotels 
Corporation.  This  group  runs  hotels  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  as 
such,  it  was  felt  that  their  association  would  be  advantageous.  On  the  basis  of 
this  new  scheme,  which  had  the  approval,  in  principle,  of  the  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs,  Messrs.  East  India  Hotels  made  a  fresh  application  to  the 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation  for  a  loan  of  Rs  95.4  lakhs  for  a  group  of  three 
hotels,  one  already  under  construction  in  New  Delhi  and  the  other  two  to  be 
constructed  at  a  later  stage  in  Bombay  and  Agra.  The  Industrial  Finance 
Corporation  have  approved  the  scheme  and  have  sanctioned  this  loan  in  two 
parts,  the  first  half,  Rs  47.62  lakhs,  to  be  given  for  the  completion  of  the  New 
Delhi  hotel,  and  the  other  half  to  be  given  after  reviewing  the  position  again 
sometime  after  the  New  Delhi  hotel  starts  operation.  In  addition,  the  IFC  will, 
of  course,  give  a  guarantee  to  the  Ex-Imp  Bank,  Washington,  for  a  loan  to  be 
taken  from  them  by  the  Company.  According  to  the  old  rules,  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation  was  entitled  to  ask  the  Government  to  give  a  guarantee  if 


24.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Communications.  PMO,  File  No.  37/98/60- 
70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  10-A. 

25.  Minister  of  State  for  Transport  and  Communications. 
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the  quantum  of  loan  was  more  than  Rs  1  crore.  The  rules  governing  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation  have  since  been  changed  and  there  is  now  no  need  for  a 
Government  guarantee  even  if  the  loan  exceeds  Rs  1  crore.  In  this  case,  the 
loan  is  less  than  Rs  1  crore  and  in  any  case,  the  Government  is  not  giving 
guarantee.  Hence,  under  the  rules,  no  reference  to  the  Cabinet  seems  to  be 
called  for. 

The  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  have,  however,  asked  from  the 
Government  clearance  to  the  scheme  as  a  whole  including  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  foreign  collaboration  is  being  made.  While  the  question  of 
foreign  collaboration  and  the  details  of  the  scheme  are  being  examined  by  relevant 
Ministries,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  have  asked  the  Department  of  Transport  to 
indicate  whether  in  view  of  the  correspondence  exchanged  between  Shri  Raj 
Bahadur  and  yourself  a  reference  to  the  Cabinet  is  going  to  be  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Communications.  As  I  have  explained  above  no 
reference  to  the  Cabinet  is  called  for,  but,  since  the  matter  has  come  to  your 
notice,  I  thought  it  proper  that  I  should  again  bring  to  your  notice  the  latest 
position  of  this  case  before  I  authorise  the  Department  of  Transport  to  give  the 
clearance  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

I  understand  that  this  hotel  will  be  ready  in  about  fifteen  months  from  the 
time  the  various  loans  are  given  to  the  Company.  As  you  are  probably  aware, 
the  hotel  position  is  already  somewhat  desperate  and  a  large  number  of  tourists 
are  being  turned  away  for  lack  of  hotel  accommodation  in  Delhi.  I  shall,  therefore, 
be  very  grateful  to  have  your  guidance  in  this  matter,  so  that  the  final  decision 
can  be  reached  by  the  appropriate  Ministries  at  an  early  date. 

With  affectionate  regards, 


Yours 
P.  Subbarayan 

12.  From  Morarji  Desai:  Panjabrao  Deshmukh’s  Conflict 
of  Interest26 

[Refer  to  item  183] 


29th  August  1961 


My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

The  World  Agricultural  Fair  in  1959-60  was  held  by  the  Bharat  Krishak  Samaj, 
of  which  Dr  Panjabrao  Deshmukh,  Union  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  the 
President.  Presumably,  because  of  his  official  position,  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  Samaj  would  get  the  use  of  the  Exhibition  ground  and  the 


26.  Letter  from  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  3 1/94-/59-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  42-A. 
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buildings  in  Mathura  Road,  New  Delhi,  were  not  settled  at  the  outset.  The 
omission  to  do  so  has  resulted  in  a  rather  ugly  situation.  According  to  the 
W.H.&S.  Ministry,  the  claims  of  Government  on  the  Samaj  come  to  about  Rs 
35  lakhs,  which  includes  about  Rs  28  lakhs  of  rent  for  covered  space.  Dr 
Deshmukh  has  been  contesting  this  claim  and  holding  that  a  sum  of  Rs  3.3 
lakhs  already  paid  by  the  Samaj  would  be  sufficient.  This  matter  has  been  fully 
gone  into  by  the  W.H.&.S.  Ministry.  I  am  informed  that  even  if  concessions 
are  shown,  the  claim  can  be  reduced,  at  best,  to  about  Rs  29  lakhs,  if  precedents 
were  not  to  be  set  up  which  would  preclude  Government  from  recovering 
proper  rent  for  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  future.  No  amicable  agreement  has 
been  possible;  at  the  latest  meeting  between  Dr  Panjabrao  Deshmukh  and  the 
Minister  of  W.H.&S.,27  the  former  initially  agreed  to  accept  the  sole  arbitration 
of  Vishnu  Sahay,28  but  later  resiled  from  the  agreement. 

2.  The  main  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not,  however,  about  the  settlement 
of  the  rent;  I  have  mentioned  the  history  of  the  case  mainly  as  background 
information.  The  Samaj  has  behaved  in  a  most  unbussinesslike  way  and  has 
given  little  cooperation.  The  auditing  of  the  accounts  was  itself  a  job  and  the 
audit  report  received  seems  to  indicate  that  the  accounts  as  presented  do  not 
reveal  the  correct  financial  position  of  the  Fair.  The  report  clearly  suggests  that 
not  all  the  receipts  have  been  accounted  for.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  either  the 
profit  made  [sic]  made  by  the  Samaj  on  this  exhibition  and  even  what  the  cash 
balance  is,  is  not  clear.  The  most  disquieting  feature  is  that  cash  donations  of 
about  Rs  10  lakhs  have  been  promised  amongst  others,  for  a  “Freedom  from 
Hunger  Campaign”  (about  Rs  6  lakhs),  not  the  National  Campaign  being  run  by 
the  Ministry  of  Food  &  Agriculture,  under  the  aegis  of  the  F.A.O.,  but  some 
non-official  campaign  organised  by  the  Samaj  itself.  A  sum  of  Rs  4  lakhs  has 
been  provided  for  a  World  Agriculture  Fair  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  These 
donations  have  been  shown  in  the  accounts,  but  since  these  objects  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Samaj  authorities  themselves,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
they  have  been  disbursed  to  any  independently  constituted  bodies. 

3 .  It  seems  from  this  report  that  the  Government  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  be  paid  even  the  amount,  which  Vishnu  Sahay  may  determine  as  an  arbitrator, 
should  that  proposal  be  ultimately  accepted.  Some  write-off  seems  inescapable, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  a  large  figure.  This  might  cause  a  major  scandal, 
apart  from  the  stir,  which  the  publication  of  the  audit  report  itself  will  cause.  It 
is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  President  of  such  a  Samaj  happens  to  be  a  Central 


27.  B.  Gopala  Reddi. 

28.  The  Cabinet  Secretary. 
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Minister.  The  position  is  somewhat  awkward.  That  is  why  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  speak  to  Dr  Panjabrao  Deshmukh  and  at  least  ensure  that  whatever  money 
they  have,  is  held  to  meet  the  claims  of  Government  and  not  be  spent  for  any 
other  purpose. 

4.  It  seems  to  me  that  Ministers  should  be  discouraged  from  association 
with — not  to  mention  leadership  of — purely  non-official  organisations  having 
large  financial  dealings  with  Government.  Only  you  can  do  so. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Morarji  Desai 


13.  From  Balvantray  G.  Mehta:  A  Role  for  the  Indian 
Council  for  Africa29 

[Refer  to  item  329] 


Indian  Council  for  Africa 


1-W  5,  B  Block, 
Curzon  Road  Barracks, 
New  Delhi 
29th  August  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlaljee, 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  activities  of  the  Indian  Council  for  Africa, 
which  was  formed  in  1959.  During  these  two  years,  our  Council  has  extended 
its  activities  in  several  important  directions. 

In  the  political  sphere,  our  representatives  have  attended  the  second  All- 
African  Peoples’  Conference  in  Tunis  in  1960  and  the  third  All-African  Peoples’ 
Conference  held  in  Cairo  the  same  year.  In  these  two  conferences,  they  met 
political  leaders  of  all  African  countries  and  territories  and  established  close 
and  useful  contacts  with  them.  We  also  invited  a  delegation  of  South  African 
leaders  to  India.  The  members  of  this  delegation  met  some  of  our  Indian  leaders 
here.  They  also  visited  important  places  in  India  and  addressed  several  public 
functions. 


29.  Letter  from  the  President  of  the  Indian  Council  for  Africa.  MEA,  File  No.  CUL-20/59- 
AFR-II,  pp.  54-57/corr. 
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I  went  on  a  tour  in  East  Africa  with  Shri  Nathwani30  in  May  1961.  Now  we 
have  sent  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  and  Shri  Dinesh  Singh,31  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  to  visit  the  East  African  countries. 

Our  Council  held  a  seminar  in  February  this  year  on  the  problems  of  Emergent 
Africa,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  inaugurate  and  which,  needless  to  say, 
was  a  great  success.32  We  are  now  having  another  seminar  in  the  last  week  of 
October  on  the  Portuguese  colonies.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  have  very 
kindly  agreed  to  inaugurate  this  seminar  as  well.  We  have  invited  political  leaders 
from  Portuguese  Africa — Angola,  Mozambique  and  Portuguese  Guinea — to 
take  part  in  the  seminar. 

In  the  field  of  education,  we  are  offering  scholarships  to  African  students 
for  technical  and  vocational  training  in  India.  Our  scholarship  scheme  is  quite 
independent  of  the  scholarships  offered  by  Government  of  India.  Although  our 
scholarship  scheme  is  rather  limited  at  present,  we  hope  to  expand  it  in  due 
course,  as  our  finances  improve.  We  are  also  considering  proposals  from  several 
African  countries  for  sending  qualified  instructors  from  India  to  train  students 
in  their  institutions,  where  they  are  short  of  staff. 

We  have  also  started  a  quarterly  magazine,  the  Africa  Quarterly ,  which 
deals  with  different  aspects  of  the  African  continent,  including  cultural,  social 
and  political  questions  related  to  various  countries  inside  the  continent.  Our 
magazine  also  gives  an  account  of  our  development  projects,  which  might  be 
of  interest  to  the  new  African  countries  regarding  their  own  projects  of  the 
same  type. 

Exchange  of  delegations,  grant  of  scholarships,  publication  of  literature 
and  other  similar  activities  form  the  cultural  side  of  our  task.  Depending  on 
funds,  we  might  also,  after  some  time,  sponsor  visits  of  cultural  troupes. 

Our  activities  have  already  shown  fruitful  and  encouraging  results  and  I 
am  confident  that,  with  a  little  more  effort,  we  can  become  much  more  effective 
in  our  work.  Rapid  developments  are  taking  place  everywhere  in  Africa.  A 
concerted  effort  is,  therefore,  needed  to  keep  ourselves  in  closest  touch  with 
the  African  peoples  and  their  current  problems.  Until  now,  we  have  functioned 
entirely  on  our  own,  sometimes  receiving  a  little  help  from  Government  or  the 
ICCR  for  specific  tasks.  This  was  just  what  we  needed  till  now  to  carry  out 
the  limited  tasks  we  were  engaged  on. 

We  have  now  succeeded  in  creating  considerable  public  interest  in  our 
activities  and  raising  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the  organization.  But  now,  in 

30.  N.P.  Nathwani,  Congress  MP,  Lok  Sabha. 

3 1 .  Congress  MP,  Lok  Sabha,  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Council  for  Africa. 

32.  See  S WJN/SS/67/item  217. 
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order  to  be  able  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  work  in  Africa,  I  think  it  would  be 
very  useful  if  we  could  link  our  activities  with  those  of  the  Government  or  of 
such  agencies  as  function  in  Africa  on  behalf  of  Government.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  our  funds  are  limited,  this  kind  of  co-ordination  will  prove  most  valuable 
to  us. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Council  is  now  in  a  position  to  assume  responsibilities 
for  carrying  out  different  tasks  and  functions  even  on  behalf  of  Government,  if 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  these  circumstances,  I  should  like  to  seek 
your  advice  and  guidance  to  direct  the  future  activities  of  the  Council. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  encouragement  and  help  you  have  given 
me  in  the  past  in  conducting  the  activities  of  the  Council  and  I  hope  that  in 
future  too  I  shall  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 


Yours  sincerely, 
Balvantray  G.  Mehta 


14.  From  Panjabrao  Deshmukh:  No  Malfeasance  on 
My  Part33 

[Refer  to  item  184] 

BHARAT  KRISHAK  SAMAJ  FARMERS  FORUM,  INDIA 

1  -A  Nizamuddin  West 
Mathura  Road, 
New  Delhi  13 
30th  August  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

This  is  with  reference  to  your  confidential  letter  No.  1823/PMH/61  dated  the 
29th  August  1961. 

We  have  not  resiled  from  acceptance  of  arbitration  of  Shri  Vishnu  Sahay.34 
I  have  been  trying  to  see  if  I  and  the  Minister  for  Works,  Housing  &  Supply, 
Dr  B.  Gopala  Reddy  with  whom  I  am  in  constant  touch  would  not  be  able  to 
settle  the  matter  without  a  reference  to  Shri  Vishnu  Sahay.  This  has  been  held 
up  because  certain  accounts  for  the  money  advanced  by  the  World  Agriculture 

33.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  State  for  Agriculture  and  President  of  the  Bharat  Krishak 
Samaj.  PMO,  File  No.  31/94-/59-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  42-A. 

34.  The  Cabinet  Secretary. 
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Fair  to  the  Central  P.W.D.  have  not  been  rendered.  I  will  request  you  not  to  feel 
any  concern  in  the  matter  nor  is  there  any  cause  for  thinking  that  we  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  whatever  is  found  reasonably  due  from  us.  In  the  matter 
of  accounts  also  we  have  answered  all  the  queries  and  to  our  knowledge  there 
is  no  question  or  information  asked  which  we  have  not  supplied.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  that  we  are  seeking  to  hide  from  anybody.  When  the  accounts  are 
completed,  we  have  also  undertaken  to  supply  duly  audited  accounts,  which 
would  be  placed  before  the  Parliament  by  the  Minister  of  Food  &  Agriculture.35 
Excepting  the  settlement  of  rent  for  the  land  and  structures  utilised  by  the 
World  Agriculture  Fair,  there  are  hardly  any  financial  dealings  between  the 
Government  and  the  Bharat  Krishak  Samaj.36 

With  respectful  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Panjabrao  Deshmukh 


15.  From  Harold  Macmillan:  The  Berlin  Problem37 

[Refer  to  item  281] 


September  5,  1961 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  was  very  interested  to  read  your  speech  in  Belgrade  and  also  the  account  of 
what  you  said  earlier  on  in  Delhi  about  Berlin.  This  problem  is  of  course  causing 
us  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  the  situation  is  unfortunately  tense  and  uncertain. 
As  you  are  now  going  on  to  Moscow  you  will  no  doubt  be  having  some  talk 
with  Mr  Khrushchev  about  Berlin  and  I  thought  it  might  be  a  help  if  I  set  out 
shortly  my  thoughts  on  one  aspect  of  this  matter. 

As  you  have  rightly  perceived  the  touchstone  in  all  this  is  the  right  of  the 
Allies  to  be  in  Berlin  and  the  position  about  access.  You  expressed  our  feelings 
almost  exactly  when  you  said:  “One  thing  should  be  accepted  without  reservation 
and  that  is  the  access  to  West  Berlin  from  West  Germany  should  be  full  and 
should  continue  as  heretofore,  because  here  is  a  city,  although  half  a  city,  still 
it  is  a  city  of  two  and  a  half  million  people — West  Berlin.  They  have  these 
contacts  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  those  contacts  and  access  being 

35.  S.K.  Patil. 

36.  See  appendix  12. 

37.  Letter  from  the  British  Prime  Minister.  MEA,  File  No.  7(64)-Eur/61,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  72-74/ 
corr. 
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interfered  with  without  the  gravest  consequences.  Therefore  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  be  agreed  and  guaranteed  that  those  contacts  with  West  Berlin  and 
East  and  West  Germany  should  continue  and  even  if  other  changes  occur  that 
thing  will  remain.”38  Although  Mr  Khrushchev  has  claimed  that  his  proposals 
would  not  bring  disadvantages  to  one  side  or  another,  what  he  has  said  about 
the  future  of  West  Berlin  and  particularly  about  access  has  not  been  at  all 
reassuring  in  this  regard.  On  the  contrary,  it  looks  as  if  he  wants  to  hand 
control  of  access  over  to  the  East  German  Regime  and  I  do  not  see  how  such 
an  arrangement  could  be  compatible  with  the  theory  of  a  Free  City. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr  Khrushchev  will  really  be  prepared  at  this  stage 
to  go  beyond  his  public  statements  which,  as  I  say,  leave  me  feeling  very 
depressed  about  the  prospect  of  a  negotiation.  But  if  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  probing  his  position  about  access,  it  might  be  very  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

In  any  case  I  should  be  most  grateful  for  some  personal  assessment  in  the 
light  of  your  talks  in  Moscow  of  the  way  Mr  Khrushchev’s  mind  is  moving.  I 
quite  realise  that  you  may  want  to  go  straight  back  to  Delhi  after  Moscow,  in 
which  case  perhaps  you  could  send  me  a  letter.39  Alternatively,  we  should  of 
course  be  delighted  to  see  you  in  London,  if  you  could  come  here  after  Moscow 
or  perhaps  on  your  way  to  the  United  Nations,  if  you  are  going  over  to  New 
York  for  the  Assembly. 


Yours  very  sincerely, 
H.W.  Macmillan 


16.  From  A.B.  Grutzner:  Quantitative  Disarmament40 

[Refer  to  item  319] 


5th  September  1961 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  an  ordinary  citizen  of  Australia,  but  I  have  an  idea  regarding  Disarmament 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  from  my  meagre  reading  on  International  Affairs, 
has  not  previously  been  put  forward. 

38.  Item  2. 

39.  The  letter  was  sent.  See  item  28 1 . 

40.  Letter;  address;  1 4  Kinane  Street,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  M.A.,  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Anand  Bhawan,  Allahabad, 
India.  MEA,  File  No:  5(5)-UN-II/61,  pp.  200-203/c. 
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My  plan  is  briefly  set  out  hereunder.  It  no  doubt  would  require  various 
refinements,  but,  basically,  it  appears  to  have  the  elements  which  could  be 
acceptable  to  all  National  Leaders.  This  assumption  depends,  of  course,  on 
there  being  a  genuine  desire  for  Disarmament  by  everyone  provided  that 
respective  National  interests  are  not  unequally  impaired. 

My  proposal  is: 

1 .  Each  Nation  to  agree  to  a  very  gradual  Disarmament  programme  over 
a  very  lengthy  period  of  say  50  years.  The  basis  of  this  disarmament  shall  be 
that  each  Nation  shall  nominate  each  year  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  territory  under 
its  control  as  a  demilitarized  zone  in  which  there  shall  be  no  armaments  of  any 
kind,  either  defensive  or  offensive.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  portion  of  its  territory 
picked  each  year,  is  of  that  Nation’s  own  choosing,  it  will  be  very  many  years 
before  any  Nation  need  reduce  the  amount  of  armaments  it  has.  It  need  not 
therefore  reduce  its  defensive  strength  or  materially  affect  its  arms  programme 
for  a  very  long  period.  On  the  other  hand,  a  growing  amount  of  the  earth’s 
surface  in  countries  all  over  the  world  will  be  demilitarized.  The  main  advantage 
of  my  proposal  is  that  it  gives  time  for  the  main  obstacles  to  present 
Disarmament  proposals,  namely  fear  and  mistrust,  to  lessen  in  the  light  of  a 
very  gradual  extension  of  peaceful  areas.  If  the  agreement  is  carried  out  each 
year,  there  will  develop  a  growing  feeling  of  confidence  among  the  Nations. 
The  present  fear  and  mistrust  will  be  gradually  broken  down  if  each  Nation 
sees  that  the  other  Powers,  like  themselves,  are  gradually  extending  demilitarized 
areas  in  a  fair  and  just  proportion  according  to  the  size  of  the  country. 

2.  The  second  essential  part  of  the  plan  is  to  ensure  that  every  Nation  can 
satisfy  itself  that  the  agreement  is  being  observed  by  the  other  Nations.  This 
could  be  achieved  either  by  the  United  Nations  appointing  inspection  teams 
which  could  enter  and  examine  the  demilitarized  zones,  or,  preferably  by  any 
person  in  the  world  being  at  liberty  at  all  times  to  visit  any  demilitarized  area  for 
a  limited  period  of  say  three  weeks  and  to  inspect  it  without  restriction.  After 
that  time,  they  could  be  compelled  either  to  comply  with  any  restrictions  normally 
placed  on  entry  into  the  country  or  else  leave  the  country.  (Normal  Health 
Regulations  of  course  would  still  have  to  be  maintained.) 

The  objections  to  inspection  teams  which  in  all  present  Disarmament 
proposals  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  can  be  used  for  spying  and  disclosure  of 
military  strength,  do  not  apply  because  the  areas  to  be  inspected  have  no  weapons 
or  military  significance. 

3.  Air  space  above  demilitarized  zones  should  also  be  kept  free  of  any 
armed  aircraft,  missiles,  etc. 

4.  Regarding  Naval  power,  each  Nation  could  nominate  any  fiftieth  part 
of  the  Oceans  of  the  World  into  which  it  would  agree  not  to  send  any  armed 
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Naval  vessel,  submarine,  missile  or  the  like. 

It  is  realised  that  policing  of  air  and  sea  may  be  difficult,  but  just  as  aircraft 
and  naval  vessels  do  not  violate  foreign  boundaries  (as  a  rule!)  at  present,  there 
seems  no  basic  reason  why  there  should  not  be  other  areas  where  armed  craft 
agree  not  to  trespass.  Again  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  aside  certain  free  sea 
and  air  corridors  such  as  to  Berlin.  These  are  details  not  vital  to  the  overall 
plan. 

5.  Any  existing  or  new  Disarmament  Plans  or  Negotiations  can  still 
proceed,  as  my  proposal  would  not  interfere  with  them  but  would  be 
supplementary  to  them. 

6.  It  would  be  desirable  for  all  Nations  of  the  World  to  agree  to  the  plan. 
However,  provided  the  major  Nations  of  both  the  West  and  the  Communist 
World  agree  to  try  it  out,  the  agreement  could  be  drawn  so  that  other  Nations 
could  join  the  plan  at  any  time  during  its  currency.  Thus  if  it  were  a  fifty  year 
plan,  and  say  Cuba  did  not  decide  to  join  until  six  years  later,  then  it  could  do  so 
by  agreeing  to  one  forty-fourth  part  of  its  territory  being  demilitarized  each 
year  so  that  final  Disarmament  would  be  achieved  at  a  uniform  date.  That  date 
could  be  like  a  great  shining  star  to  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  could  turn 
their  eyes  in  hope.  If  the  plan  operated  successfully  for  say  ten  years,  there 
would  be  strong  world  opinion  building  up  to  make  it  continue  so  that  the  fifth 
of  the  World’s  surface  already  free  of  arms  would  be  expanded  still  further 
each  year  into  the  period  when  some  real  disarmament  might  start  to  become 
necessary.  After  so  long  a  period,  any  Nation  would  be  reluctant  to  be  the  first 
to  break  the  Pact.  World  opinion  would  also  be  very  strong  to  compel  any 
minor  outstanding  Nations  to  join  the  scheme. 

7.  If  it  is  considered  that  small  countries  like  United  Kingdom  would  be 
at  too  much  of  a  disadvantage  towards  the  end  of  the  scheme,  (even  though 
the  size  of  the  territory  demilitarized  each  year  would  be  proportionately  much 
smaller),  the  following  variation  of  the  plan  might  be  more  acceptable: 

(a)  The  fifty  year  plan  could  be  divided  into  two  periods  of  say  forty 
years  and  ten  years  respectively.  Each  country  would  set  aside  equal 
areas  totalling  say  30,000  square  miles  (or  some  other  agreed  upon 
space),  which  would  be  demilitarized  at  the  rate  of  say  3,000  square 
miles  each  of  the  last  10  years  of  the  plan.  Each  country  would  then 
have  exactly  equal  areas  to  demilitarize  over  the  last  vital  period.  The 
balance  of  the  area  of  each  country  could  previously  have  been 
demilitarized  at  the  rate  of  one  fortieth  per  annum  over  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  plan. 

(b)  If  the  above  variation  of  the  plan  should  be  unacceptable  to  the  major 
powers  because  it  would  eventually  cut  them  down  too  much  to  the 
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level  of  all  the  smaller  powers,  it  might  be  possible  to  divide  countries 
into  A,  B,  &  C  class  with  a  different  final  area  for  each  class. 

The  first  years  should  be  easy  years  because  no  real  disarmament  need 
take  place,  but  at  the  same  time,  each  new  territorial  gain  would  strengthen 
world  support. 

The  plan  might  greatly  assist  the  Reunification  of  Germany  and  signing  the 
agreement  might  be  made  a  prerequisite  and  token  of  good  faith  for  China  to  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  understood  that  some  Treaty  agreeing  to  no  armaments  in  Antarctica  has 
been  approved.  The  extension  of  such  areas  cannot  but  be  desirable  at  the 
same  time  as  any  other  proposals  for  Disarmament  are  being  put  forward. 
Three  aspects  of  the  plan  to  be  remembered  are: 

1 .  Other  disannament  plans  such  as  limitation  of  weapons  etc.  can  proceed 
at  the  same  time.  This  could  happen  too  in  the  much  more  favourable  climate 
of  watching  the  opposition  steadily  demilitarizing  large  areas. 

2.  The  ordinary  man  in  the  street  is  likely  to  feel  that  some  progress  is 
being  made  instead  of  complete  frustration  as  at  present.  As  the  peaceful  areas 
grow  each  year  all  over  the  world,  I  believe  that  the  common  man  is  likely  to 
become  a  stronger  and  stronger  force  in  seeing  that  the  plan  is  not  broken  by 
his  own  government.  Past  revolutions  have  usually  come  from  the  ordinary 
people. 

3.  After  25  or  30  years,  government  power  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  new 
generation  brought  up  with  the  idea  of  continued  progress  towards  ultimate 
disarmament.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  there  will  be  an  almost  universal 
desire  to  see  the  plan  completed. 

With  Best  Wishes  to  all  who  are  working  for  the  Peace  of  the  World  and  in 
hope  that  my  proposal  at  least  warrants  further  thought  and  consideration,41 

Yours  sincerely, 
A.B.  Grutzner 


41.  Grutzner  sent  identical  letters  to  the  following:  the  British  Prime  Minister.  Harold 
Macmillan;  the  US  President  John  F.  Kennedy;  the  Chainnan  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  USSR,  N.S.  Khrushchev;  the  French  President,  Charles  de  Gaulle;  the  German 
Chancellor,  Konrad  Adenauer;  the  UN  Secretary-General,  Dag  Hammarskjold;  and  the 
Australian  Prime  Minister,  R.G.  Menzies. 
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17.  From  Judith  Hart:  Request  a  Meeting42 

[Refer  to  item  296] 


Hovel  Sovietskaya,  (Room  412) 

Moscow 
6  September  1961 

Dear  Mr  Nehru, 

May  I  offer  you  my  warmest  greetings  and  good  wishes? 

Like  you,  I  am  visiting  Moscow  this  week.  I  am  a  Labour  Member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  am  on  the  National  Council  of  the  Campaign  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament,  and  am  associated  with  the  movement  for  neutralism 
for  Britain.  I  am  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Tilak  Trust  set  up  in  London  last  year, 
and  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Mrs  Pandit  (when  she  was  kind  enough  to 
unveil  the  plaque  commemorating  the  house  in  which  Tilak43  lived  in  London) 
recently — as  you  will  know,  we  are  at  present  furnishing  the  house  as  a  hostel 
for  Indian  students. 

I  wonder  if,  during  your  very  busy  stay  in  Moscow,  you  might  be  free 
enough  for  a  short  time  to  allow  me  the  very  great  joy  of  meeting  you,  and 
asking  you  some  questions  about  your  view  of  the  role  neutral  countries  can 
play — not  only  in  the  present  critical  situation,  but  in  world  affairs  in  general? 

I  am  engaged  at  present  in  writing  a  new  pamphlet  on  neutralism,  so  you 
will  understand  how  much  I  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  meeting  you. 
With  very  best  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Judith  Hart 


42.  Letter  from  a  British  Labour  MP  in  Moscow.  PMO,  File  No.  8/1 94/6 1-PMP,  SI.  No.  4- 
A. 

43 .  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 
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18.  For  the  Lok  Sabha:  Assamese  Language44 

[Refer  to  item  99] 


Note  for  Supplementaries 

On  Lok  Sabha  Starred  Question  No.  1334  for  8.9.61 

The  Secretary,  Jorhat  Jila  Rajyabhasha  Karma  Parishad45  wrote  to  the  Prime 
Minister  opposing  the  Shastri  Formula  on  the  Assam  language  issue  and  sought 
clarification  on  certain  points  relating  to  the  position  of  the  Assamese  language 
in  Cachar  District.  As  directed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  following  reply  was 
sent  on  July  22,  1961  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Parishad. 

“There  can  be  no  question  of  the  State  language  being  prohibited  or 
disallowed  in  any  part  of  the  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Prime  Minister’s 
view  is  that  none  of  the  languages  of  India  can  be  prohibited  in  any  part  of 
India;  much  less  the  State  language.  When  it  is  stated  that  Bengali  will  be  used 
in  Cachar,  it  means  that  it  will  be  the  main  language  for  administrative  and 
educational  purposes,  but  Assamese  cannot  be  excluded.  If  there  happen  to  be 
enough  people  in  any  part  of  Assam  State  who  speak  any  other  Indian  language 
such  as  Gujarati  or  Tamil,  they  have  a  right  to  be  helped  educationally  in  that 
language.” 

2.  The  Secretary,  Jorhat  Jila  Rajyabhasha  Karma  Parishad,  sent  another 
letter  expressing  their  apprehensions  that  with  the  implementation  of  the  Shastri 
Formula  no  scope  will  be  left  for  the  use  of  the  State’s  official  language,  (i.e., 
Assamese)  in  Cachar  District  and  in  communications  between  the  State 
Headquarters  and  Cachar  and  the  Autonomous  Hill  Districts  of  Assam.  He, 
therefore,  requested  the  Prime  Minister  to  agree  to  their  suggestion  to  make  a 
provision  in  the  Assam  Official  Language  Act  to  the  effect  that  the  Assamese 
language  cannot  be  excluded  both  for  administrative  and  other  official  purposes 
in  Cachar  and  in  communications  between  the  Secretariat  as  well  as  Heads  of 
Departments  of  Assam  and  the  District  Headquarters.  Under  the  Prime  Minister’s 
instructions  the  Secretary  of  the  Parishad  has  been  informed  as  per  the  reply  to 
Part  (a)  of  the  question.  He  has  also  been  told  that  the  Prime  Minster  thinks 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  amendment  of  the  Assam  Official  Language 
Act. 


44.  Note,  8  September  1961;  signature  and  addressee  not  available  in  NMML  copy.  MHA, 
File  No.  4/2/6 1-SR(R)-A,  pp.  85-86. 

45.  B.C.  Barpuzari. 
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A  copy  of  the  statement  issued  after  the  last  Chief  Minister’s  Conference40 
is  attached  for  reference. 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Parishad  for  permission  to 
publish  their  correspondence  with  this  Secretariat  on  the  language  issue,  he 
has  been  informed  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  no  objection  to  their  doing  so,  if 
they  so  wish.  It  is  understood  that  the  correspondence,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it, 
was  published  in  the  Janambhumi  on  August  31,  1961. 


19.  From  R.N.  Goenka  to  Mahavir  Tyagi:  Support  from 
Goenka  Media  Empire47 

[Refer  to  item  208  and  appendix  23] 


“Pankajam  Gardens”, 
137,  Ramnad  Road, 
Madurai 
9th  September  1961 

My  dear  Tyagi, 

Your  two  letters.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  respond  to  them  earlier.  You  have  given 
me  enough  food  for  thought.  How  I  wish  there  were  more  Tyagis. 

You  have  been  rather  uncharitable  to  me  in  your  first  letter.  You  seem  to 
doubt  my  bona  fide.  You  may  have  some  justification  for  it  but  let  me  tell  you 
that,  for  a  change,  you  are  damn  wrong! 

I  have  repeatedly  told  you  that  I  am  as  unhappy  as  anybody  else  is.  What 
makes  people  like  you  and  me  sad  is  the  great  deterioration  in  the  standards  of 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Congressmen  from  whom  people  expected 
to  set  an  example.  This  is  particularly  so  in  case  of  the  Ministers,  both  at  the 
Centre  and  in  many  States,  where  very  often  even  the  principle  of  Cabinet 
responsibility  seems  to  be  forgotten  or  ignored  altogether.  You  and  I  know  so 
well,  how  Ministers  talk  about  their  colleagues  and  in  some  cases  also  try  to 
sabotage  each  other.  While  all  this  has  reached  the  stage  of  deep-seated  cancer 
in  the  body  of  the  Congress,  the  great  tragedy  for  people  like  you  and  me  is  that 
we  were  part  of  it  and  fought  for  it  in  a  spirit  of  high  patriotism  and  endeavour. 
The  greater  tragedy  lies,  as  you  will  appreciate,  in  the  fact  that  even  now  there 
is  no  better  and  more  effective  Party  as  an  alternative  to  the  Congress.  Congress 
has  to  restore  a  tinge  of  the  old  idealism,  or  the  country  itself  will  be  in  great 

46.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  63. 

47.  Letter  from  the  proprietor  of  The  Indian  Express  (Madurai)  Private  Limited;  address:  1 6, 
Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  Road,  New  Delhi.  NMML,  Mahavir  Tyagi  Papers. 
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danger.  Having  regard  to  my  past  affiliations  and  love  for  the  Congress,  I  feel 
altogether  frustrated  and  unhappy,  and  certainly  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  put 
our  own  house  (Congress)  on  fire.  Hence,  my  constant  anxiety  and  expectations 
from  friends  like  you  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  impasse. 

I  had  started  my  newspaper  in  Madras  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  paper 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Congress.  We  did  everything  possible  in  this 
direction  and  in  the  process  paid  quite  heavily  for  it.  How  could  I  now  be 
against  the  very  organisation  for  which  the  papers  were  started?  With  what 
face  can  I  forswear  today  all  that  I  have  stood  for  during  the  last  40  years  and 
for  what?  The  same  blood  runs  through  my  veins  as  in  yours. 

You  are  fully  justified  in  drawing  my  attention  to  the  criticism  levelled 
against  Jawaharlalji  in  my  papers.  You  know  it  full  well  that  I  am  not  against 
him.  May  I  remind  you  of  several  occasions,  particularly  when  Sardar48  was 
alive,  on  which  we  fought  for  him  sometimes  with  our  backs  to  the  wall.  His 
criticism  in  my  own  papers  read  very  unpleasant  indeed.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Working  Journalists  Act  has  made  the  position  of  persons  like  me  rather 
difficult.  Even  this  difficulty  can  be  surmounted  if  the  Government  were  not  to 
swear  by  the  editors  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  find  a  way 
out. 

With  a  view  to  emphasise  Congress  policies,  I  would  again  repeat  that  I 
shall  be  too  pleased  to  associate  you  or  any  other  person  with  the  policies  of 
the  papers.  He  will  not  only  act  as  a  censor  but  should  be  fully  equipped  to 
inspire  and  give  timely  hints  for  suitable  publicity.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  your 
object  to  make  any  paper  advocate  or  support  whatever  the  Government  or  the 
Congress  says  from  time  to  time.  Such  a  course,  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  not 
good  either  for  the  paper  or  the  Congress  or  Government  specially  because  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  no  other  effective  political  opposition  in  the  country 
working  through  the  Legislatures.  What  is  needed  is  a  discriminatory  support 
for  the  Government  and  the  Congress  so  that  problems  of  public  interest  may 
be  discussed  in  a  constructive  way  and  integrity  of  the  Union  and  unity  of  the 
people  may  be  fully  emphasised. 

If  men  like  me  are  given  information  in  time  with  appropriate  guidance,  I 
am  confident  that  we  shall  fully  utilise  our  papers  for  the  larger  national  good. 
Ordinarily,  guidance  ought  to  come  from  the  Information  Ministry,  but  since  it 
practically  does  not  function,  one  has  necessarily  got  to  fall  upon  others  more 
competent  to  take  decisions.  For  this  purpose,  I  need  a  suitable  medium. 

You  wanted  a  “guarantee”  from  me;  let  me  tell  you  for  the  Nth  time  that  if 
reasonable  conditions  exist,  the  whole  of  my  machinery,  with  a  circulation  of 

48.  Vallabhbhai  Patel. 
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over  500,000  copies  a  day  all  over  India,  is  at  your  disposal.  Please  apply  your 
mind  to  what  I  say  and  I  am  at  your  command.  But  do  not  forget  that  for  the 
achievement  of  our  objective  quite  a  few  heads  have  to  get  together. 
Singlehandedly  and  in  an  isolated  manner,  little  is  possible  for  me  to  do. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
R.N.  Goenka 

P.S:  I  shall  be  in  Delhi  next  week,  when  we  will  discuss  further  details. 


20.  From  Jayaprakash  Narayan:  Recommending 
Punjabi  Suba49 

[Refer  to  item  142] 


New  Delhi 
Sept.  11,  1961 

I  hate  to  inflict  this  letter  upon  you  immediately  after  your  return  from  a  strenuous 
tour.  I  am  writing  in  connexion  with  the  Punjabi  Suba  agitation.  As  you  perhaps 
know  I  am  not  a  particular  admirer  of  that  idea,  but  have  always  taken  the  view 
that  it  would  not  be  such  a  disaster  as  it  is  made  out  to  be.  In  fact,  if  the  Punjabi 
speaking  Hindus  had  joined  the  Sikhs  in  making  the  demand,  it  would  have 
been  irresistible.  I  might  say  here  parenthetically  that  no  one  is  sure  what 
percentage  of  Hindu  opinion  in  the  present  Punjab  would  be  opposed  to  the 
Suba.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Hariana  Prant  would  be  quite  happy  to  unite 
with  Delhi  and  some  districts  of  U.P.  to  form  a  separate  state  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  not  be  a  bad  thing — U.P.  is  unmanageably  large.  But  that  is  only 
by  the  way.  Of  the  Punjabi-speaking  Hindus,  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Jats  in 
the  rural  areas  are  so  vehemently  opposed  as  the  Arya  Samaji  Lalas  of  the 
towns.  However,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

The  partition  of  the  present  State  might  be  undesirable  from  some  points 
of  view,  but  I  feel  absolutely  convinced,  despite  all  that  has  been  said  against  it, 
that  if  Master  Tara  Singh  dies  and  is  followed  by  Sant  Fateh  Singh,  the  disaster 
would  be  immeasurable.  We  are  faced  here  with  a  choice  between  two  evils, 
and  I  for  one  would  choose  the  lesser  one,  i.e.,  the  Punjabi  Suba.  Hindu  society 


49.  Letter  from  the  Sarvodaya  leader.  NMML,  J.J.  Singh  Papers,  I-II  Part,  Subject  File  No. 
90,  pp.  83-85.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 
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nurses  in  its  heart  suicidal,  disruptive,  disintegrating  forces.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  best  of  Hindu  thought  is  more  catholic  than  anything  known  in  the  world, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  worst  of  it  is  more  bigoted  and  narrow  than  perhaps  any 
other  human  phenomenon  except  perhaps  Zionism.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  darker 
side  of  Hinduism  that  seems  to  be  on  the  ascendant  at  present.  Sikhs  are  no 
more  different  from  Hindus  than  the  Arya  Samajis  are,  and  even  now  there  are 
large  numbers  of  families  in  which,  as  you  know,  there  are  both  Sikh  and 
Hindu  members.  I  have  always  regarded  Sikhism  as  one  of  the  reform  branches 
of  Hinduism.  The  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Masterji  and  perhaps  of  Santji  would, 
I  think,  divide  the  two  communities  as  nothing  else  has  done  before;  and  this  to 
my  mind  would  be  a  far  greater  loss  for  India,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  integration,  than  anything  else  that  I  can  think  of. 

I  have  been  disagreeably  surprised  to  find  in  talking  to  Hindus  that  they 
have  a  deep  seated  suspicion  about  the  national  loyalty  of  the  Sikh  community. 
For  that  matter,  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  other  sections  of  Hindu  community 
could  be  said  to  be  absolutely  above  suspicion  in  this  regard.  You  have  the 
DMK  in  Madras  openly  preaching  separation  from  India.  Sir  C.P.  Ramaswamy 
Aiyer  had  tried  to  negotiate  with  the  British  and  Mr  Jinnah  a  separate  and 
sovereign  Travancore  State.  If  the  transfer  of  power  had  occurred  under 
Conservative  aegis,  I  am  sure,  they  would  have  tried  to  cut  up  India  into  not 
only  three  but  300  states,  and  our  Hindu  rajas,  not  to  speak  of  the  Muslim 
princes,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  play  the  game.  I  know  that  when  the 
Samyukta  Maharashtra  movement  was  at  its  highest  and  you  all  were  unyielding, 
there  were  Maharashtrian  leaders  who  had  begun  to  mutter  about  separation 
from  India.  Therefore,  I  think  the  Hindus  should  have  more  humility  when 
they  speak  of  Sikh  “disloyalty”.  Loyalty  to  a  nation  is  a  rather  slow  process  and 
we  in  this  country  have  to  go  far  before  we  become  a  solid  united  nation. 

Therefore  I  plead  with  you  to  bring  a  more  flexible  attitude  of  mind  to  the 
question  than  you  have  shown  hitherto.  I  find  that  there  is  a  new  proposal 
about  a  Commission  to  be  appointed,  upon  which  Masterji  would  be  ready  to 
give  up  his  fast.  This  opens  up  a  new  avenue  of  approach  and  I  hope  that  in 
exploring  this  avenue  there  would  not  be  the  same  rigidity  as  has  been  shown 
on  both  sides  up  till  now.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  own 
impression  from  the  time  I  met  Masterji  in  the  Dharamsala  jail  has  been  that 
when  he  talks  of  discrimination  against  the  Sikhs,  he  really  means  that  they  are 
not  accepted  as  loyal  citizens  on  which  ground  alone  their  demand  for  Punjabi 
Suba  is  rejected.  Talking  to  me  he  never  tried  to  make  the  point  about 
discrimination  in  the  Services,  etc.  Therefore,  if  they  insist  on  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission  including  the  reference  to  discrimination  or 
unfairness  in  this  sense  it  is  understandable. 
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I  am  leaving  this  evening  for  London  for  that  non-official  Disarmament 
Conference  of  Canon  Collins50  and  others.  I  shall  return  on  the  22nd  and  be 
here  in  Delhi  on  the  28th.  On  my  return  journey  I  wish  to  spend  a  day  at 
Belgrade,  among  other  things  to  meet  my  old  friend  Djilas.51 1  have  also  to  meet 
with  the  Socialist  Alliance  people  to  discuss  certain  measures  of  collaboration 
between  them  and  the  All  India  Panchayat  Parishad  in  the  matter  of  political 
and  economic  decentralisation. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jayaprakash  Narayan 


21.  Tara  Singh’s  Interview  to  Morning  News  of  Karachi52 

[Refer  to  item  141] 


Minorities  in  India 
Reported  Statement  of  Tara  Singh 

Karachi,  Sept.  13.  The  Morning  News  of  Karachi  to-day  published  an  interview 
which  the  paper’s  correspondent  said  he  had  with  Master  Tara  Singh. 

Master  Tara  Singh  was  quoted  as  having  said,  “If  I  live  I  shall  devote  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  the  cause  of  the  minorities  of  India.  If  I  die,  the  cause  of  the 
minorities  will  come  up  before  the  world.” 

Master  Tara  Singh  added.  “Other  minorities  have  been  crushed.  Only  the 
Sikhs  remain,  Muslims  and  Christians  are  nowhere.” 

The  paper  reported  that  Master  Tara  Singh  complained  that  Sikhs  in  Punjab 
“are  denied  civil  rights.  They  cannot  hold  a  public  meeting.  They  cannot  arouse 
public  feeling  or  sympathy  for  a  Punjabi  Suba.” 

“I  have  no  faith  in  Nehru”,  said  Master  Tara  Singh  bitterly  according  to  the 
correspondent.  “Nehru  professes  to  believe  in  Panch  Sheela,  but  actually  he 
only  believes  in  one  Sheela  and  that  is  himself,”  The  Akali  leader  added. 


50.  John  L.  Collins,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  active  in  the  Campaign  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament,  and  the  Anti  Apartheid  Movement. 

5 1 .  Milovan  Djilas,  a  former  Yugoslav  Communist  and  a  close  lieutenant  to  Tito,  later  became 
a  critic  of  communism;  was  expelled  in  1954  from  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party  and 
from  his  Government  posts. 

52.  Report  of  interview  to  a  Pakistani  journalist.  The  Hindu ,  14  September  1961,  p.  7.  Exact 
date  of  interview  not  known;  not  later  than  12  September  1961. 
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“Master  Tara  Singh  reiterated  that  he  was  prepared  to  abide  by  arbitration 
of  any  Englishman  who  had  a  background  of  India.” 

The  correspondent  in  this  connection  reported,  “Master  Tara  Singh,  it 
should  be  made  clear  here,  made  this  statement  voluntarily,  No  question  was 
asked  about  arbitration.  Indeed  I  did  not  ask  him  more  than  a  couple  of  questions. 
He  (Tara  Singh)  just  rambled.” 

The  report  said  “Master  Tara  Singh  next  told  me  that  he  had  received  a 
cable  from  Major-General  Corbett  sent  from  London  expressing  full  sympathy 
with  the  Akali  cause.  The  cable  said  many  British  ex-servicemen  and  servicemen 
feel  for  the  Sikhs  who  “fought  with  us  and  died  with  us.”53 

The  report  added  that  the  Akali  leader  said:  “In  Madhya  Pradesh,  Christians 
cannot  preach  in  their  churches  on  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Arya  Samaj.” 

The  Government  does  not  want  the  Muslim  League  to  be  revived  as  a 
political  body.  Yet  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  Jan  Sangh  and  the  Hindu 
Mahasabha.  The  minorities  cannot  organise.” 

“The  Government,”  he  added,  “wants  to  demoralise  the  Sikhs  but  it  cannot 
cow  down  the  Sikhs.”  -  PTI. 


22.  From  Teja  Singh  and  Ujjal  Singh:  Proposals  on 
Punjabi54 

[Refer  to  item  138] 

It  is  really  very  unfortunate  that  notwithstanding  the  serious  and  earnest  efforts 
made  by  a  number  of  persons  and  groups  to  solve  the  Punjabi  Suba  tangle  and 
to  bring  about  the  conditions  which  might  induce  Master  Tara  Singh  to  break 
his  fast  unto  death,  the  situation  remains  as  it  was  at  the  time  Masterji  undertook 
the  fast.  There  is  consensus  of  opinion  about  the  imperative  necessity  of  saving 
Masterji’s  life  and  placing  the  relations  between  Hindus  and  Sikhs  on  such  a 

53.  Telegraphic  reply  sent  by  Tara  Singh  from  Amritsar  to  Major  General  (Retired)  Thomas 
Corbett,  Barcombe,  UK,  on  3 1  August: 

“Most  grateful  for  your  sympathy  stop  So  you  have  not  forgotten  old  comrade  stop  As 
senior  partner  of  Commonwealth  you  can  still  put  pressure  on  government  to  elicit 
justice  for  Sikh  minority  being  discriminated  again  in  application  of  national  principle  for 
formation  of  Punjabi  speaking  state  stop  Timely  action  will  save  minorities  from 
demoralization.  Master  Tarasingh.”  NAI,  MHA,  File  No.  40/7/61  -  Poll  I,  p.  38 

54.  Joint  letter  from  a  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  PEPSU  High  Court  (see  The  Times  of India 
Directory  and  Year  Book  1955-56,  p.  1083)  and  a  former  Finance  Minister  of  Punjab 
respectively.  Salutation  not  available.  No  date  in  the  JN  Collection  copy;  not  later  than 
12  September  1961. 
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firm  footing  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  their  getting  strained  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  On  this  not  only  depends  the  future  of  the  Punjab  State 
but  of  the  whole  country. 

Personally  speaking,  we  would  welcome  any  solution  accepted  by  Master 
Tara  Singh  and  the  Government  and  our  belief  is  that  quite  a  number  of  solutions 
suggested  recently  are  capable  of  being  so  modified  as  to  satisfy  all  parties 
concerned.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  if  a  scheme  is  evolved  on  the  lines  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  speech  recently  made  in  the  Parliament  that  would  have  the 
best  chance  of  meeting,  on  one  hand,  the  demand  of  Master  Tara  Singh,  if  not 
to  the  letter  at  least  in  essence  and,  on  the  other,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
affirmed  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  there  can  be  no 
further  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  important  point  stressed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  his  speech  is  that  the  dominant  language  of  the  entire  Punjab  State  has  been 
and  is  Punjabi,  though  in  certain  parts  of  it  Hindi  is  the  mother  tongue.  The 
Prime  Minister  also  affirmed  that  the  Government  had  already  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  promotion  and  development  of  Punjabi  language  but  it  would  be  prepared 
to  take  further  steps  also  in  the  same  direction  if  they  are  found  necessary.  In 
our  humble  opinion,  the  statement  that  the  Punjabi  language  is  the  dominant 
language  of  the  whole  State  is  correct.  It  is  also  correct  that  Hindi  is  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  residents  of  certain  areas.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say 
that  a  mere  declaration  by  the  Government  embodying  above  facts  is  not 
sufficient  nor  will  it  solve  the  difficulties  that  the  protagonists  of  Punjabi 
experience  even  in  actual  practice  in  the  so  called  Punjabi  region  demarcated 
by  the  Government.  Accordingly  we  suggest  that  the  Government  should  make 
an  announcement  pledging  them  to  the  following  points  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement: 

1 .  Punjabi  will  be  the  medium  of  instruction  for  Primary  and  Secondary 
education  in  the  Punjabi  speaking  area  as  demarcated  by  the  Punjab  Government. 
No  option  will  be  given  to  parents.  Hindi  will  be  taught  as  additional  subject 
from  the  4th  primary  stage  and  English  started  from  the  6th  class.  In  the 
Secondary  stage  of  education,  therefore,  Punjabi,  Hindi  and  English  will  be 
learnt  by  all.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Ministers’ 
Conference. 

2.  Hindi  will  be  the  medium  of  instruction  for  primary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  Hindi  speaking  area  as  demarcated  by  the  Punjab  Government. 
No  option  will  be  given  to  parents.  Punjabi  will  be  taught  as  an  additional  subject 
from  the  4th  primary  class  and  English  from  the  6th  class.  In  the  secondary 
class,  therefore,  Hindi,  Punjabi  and  English  will  be  learnt  by  all  the  students. 
This  also  is  not  only  in  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Ministers’ 
Conference  but  is  essential  for  the  emotional  integration  of  the  people  of  the 
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Punjab  State. 

3.  Punjabi  will  be  the  official  language  of  the  State.  The  official  work  at 
district  and  below  State  level  will  be  done  in  Punjabi  in  the  Punjabi  speaking 
area  and  in  Hindi  in  the  Hindi  speaking  area.  Similarly  in  courts  the  language 
will  be  Punjabi  in  the  Punjabi  speaking  area  and  Hindi  in  the  Hindi  speaking 
area.  Petitions  may,  however,  be  addressed  in  either  language. 

4.  In  the  correspondence  between  district  and  the  State  Headquarters 
Hindi  will  be  used  for  Hindi  speaking  districts  and  Punjabi  will  be  used  for 
Punjabi  speaking  districts.  Representations  may  be  received  in  either  language 
or  replies  given  in  the  same  language. 

5.  All  important  notices  and  Government  communiques  meant  for  the 
people  of  the  entire  State  should  be  published  both  in  Hindi  and  Punjabi. 

6.  If  the  Government  agrees  to  our  suggestions  and  makes  an 
announcement  on  the  above  lines,  this  would  be  tantamount  to  treating  the  entire 
Punjab  as  a  Punjabi  speaking  State  and  at  the  same  time  will  recognise  the  right 
of  the  Hindi  speaking  people  to  use  their  language  for  educational,  administrative 
and  official  purposes.  This  will  also  ensure  that  Hindi  will  enjoy  in  the  Punjab 
the  status  and  privileges  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  the  Rashtriya  Bhasha  of  India 
and  which  it  will  enjoy  in  all  other  States  according  to  the  Constitution.  Such 
an  announcement,  we  feel  confident,  is  bound  to  satisfy  a  large  number  of 
Punjabees  whose  sympathies  with  the  Punjabi  Suba  movement  are  based  on 
language  only.  We  also  feel  that  on  the  strength  of  such  an  announcement  an 
appeal  made  to  Master  Tara  Singh  to  break  his  fast  cannot  go  unheeded. 

Teja  Singh,  Retired  Chief  Justice 
Ujjal  Singh,  Ex  Finance  Minister,  Punjab 


23.  From  Mahavir  Tyagi:  Goenka’s  Support55 

[Refer  to  item  208] 


September  13,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  am  enclosing  herein  the  letter  from  Goenka  about  which  I  had  a  casual  talk 
with  you  yesterday.56 1  have  not  yet  referred  the  matter  to  the  Congress  President, 
for,  in  the  first  place  the  plan  will  lose  all  its  charm  and  future  effect  if  it  is 

55.  Letter  from  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress.  PMO,  File  No.  43(154)/60-65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  13- 
A. 

56.  Appendix  19. 
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widely  known  that  there  have  been  any  negotiations  about  it;  secondly,  I  have 
not  yet  obtained  Goenka’s  consent  to  proceed  any  further.  I  am  also  keeping 
you  out  of  picture  altogether.  But  if  you  allow  me  to  give  Goenka  your  blessings, 
I  am  sure  it  would  go  as  a  great  achievement  for  the  cause  of  the  organisation 
&  the  country.  Today  we  are  nowhere.  Do  please  keep  it  to  yourself  and  give 
me  your  guidance  &  advice  as  to  how  should  I  proceed  further.  I  am  meeting 
Goenka  tomorrow  evening  at  dinner,  when  I  intend  to  inform  him  that  I  have 
shown  his  letter  to  you.  We  should  have  taken  this  action  much  earlier.  Don’t 
I  deserve  to  have  a  fountain  pen  from  you  for  this  achievement? 

With  kind  regards. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Mahavir  Tyagi 


24.  From  Manubhai  Shah:  Small  Car  Project57 

[Refer  to  item  217] 


September  14,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  note  for  the  Cabinet  for  your  kind 
perusal  and  consideration.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  a  little  late  in  submitting 
this  note,  but  as  various  channels  of  consideration,  namely,  the  Committee  of 
Secretaries,  Inter-Ministerial  discussions  and  Planning  Commission  naturally 
took  a  long  time  on  the  consideration  of  this  Project  and  its  various  aspects, 
the  delay  has  been  more  than  normal.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  that. 

The  need  for  the  low  cost  car  in  India  has  been  universally  accepted  except 
by  very  few  persons  belonging  to  the  vested  interest  class  i.e.  car  manufacturers 
themselves  and  by  some  economists.  But  even  here,  this  is  more  due  to  various 
issues  being  fogged  and  their  not  having  all  data  and  facts  before  them,  with 
the  result  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  place  of  such 
a  project  in  our  economy  even  while  they  have  whole-heartedly  endorsed  the 
need  for  such  a  vehicle.  Many  friends  have  not  got  the  information  of  the 
comparatively  small  amounts  of  rupee  finance  and  foreign  exchange  involved 
in  this  low-cost  car  project  as  compared  to  the  large  rupee  and  foreign  exchange 
expenses  involved  in  the  existing  automobile  industry  in  the  country  and  its 


57.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  17(407)/60-67-PMS,  Sr.  No.  42-A. 
Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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expansion.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  “Low-Cost  Car  Committee”  under 
Shri  Pande’s58  able  Chairmanship  that  all  the  minutest  details  have  been  so 
exhaustively  worked  out  and  very  helpful  and  beneficial  terms  have  been 
obtained. 

You  have  kindly  rightly  mentioned  in  your  last  letter  No.  1384-PMH/6I 
dated  3rd  July  '  [  1 9]61  addressed  to  me59  in  response  to  my  letter  No.  893-MI/ 
61  dated  26th  June  " [  1 9]61,  that  “taking  every  factor  into  consideration  we 
have  to  go  ahead  with  the  small  car  project.” 

It  is  clear  from  the  thorough  examination  and  investigation  by  the  Low 
Cost  Car  Committee,  as  brought  out  in  their  report,  that  a  carefully  selected  car 
can  be  produced  at  a  very  much  lower  price  than  our  existing  prices  of  the 
cars.  At  optimum  production  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  the  car  with  a  price 
ranging  from  Rs  6,000  to  Rs  7,000  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

As  pointed  out  in  para  17  of  the  Cabinet  Note  very  small  amounts  of 
investment  are  needed,  namely,  Rs  5  crores.  The  project  as  a  whole  will  be  of 
a  completely  self-financing  character.  Within  ten  years  it  will  earn  reserves  and 
net  profits  amounting  to  Rs  35  crores  which  will  enable  the  car  corporation  to 
fully  repay  the  rupee  loan  of  Rs  5  crores,  the  foreign  exchange  credit  of  Rs  7 
crores  required  for  the  imported  plant  and  machinery  and  it  will  also  finance 
the  rupee  and  foreign  exchange  expenditure  on  expansion  of  the  project  within 
this  period  from  20,000  cars  per  year  to  50,000  cars  per  annum,  besides  meeting 
the  cost  of  replacement  of  machinery  and  machine  tools  during  the  period, 
which  in  such  a  plant  is  of  a  substantial  order.  Over  and  above  this,  the  Car 
Corporation  will  contribute  an  amount  of  nearly  Rs  2.5  crores  as  net  dividends 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  addition  to  the  various  taxes  like  excise  duty, 
import  duties,  income-tax,  corporation  tax,  sales  tax,  as  well  as  various  other 
taxes  to  the  Central  Government  and  the  State  Governments.  Thus  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  Project,  instead  of  being  any  financial  burden  on  the  country,  will 
bring  a  big  source  of  income  and  revenue. 

There  is  no  outgoing  of  foreign  exchange  involved.  Even  with  a  very  early 
start  of  production,  we  will  need  a  total  amount  of  only  Rs  1.57  crores  for  the 
imported  components  for  the  entire  production  of  these  cars  to  make  them 
fully  indigenous.  Even  this  small  amount  is  to  be  repaid  under  the  agreement  by 
barter  sales  of  goods  to  France  which  are  not  at  present  purchased  by  France 
from  us.  The  long  term  credit  offered  by  the  State-owned  firm  Regie  Renault 
is  based  on  a  period  of  grace  for  five  years  i.e.  no  repayment  in  the  first  five 


58.  G.  Pande,  former  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Board. 

59.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  238. 
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years  and  payments  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments  thereafter  against  the  French 
firm’s  guarantee  to  buy  11%  of  the  annual  production  of  our  Indian  Car 
Corporation  for  ten  years.  It  will  mean  an  average  export  of  3,000  to  4,000 
cars  and  or  components  per  year  rising  to  6,000  to  7,000  cars  per  year.  This 
will  enable  us  to  earn  Rs  19  to  20  crores  of  foreign  exchange  during  the  10 
years.  This  is  the  minimum  guarantee  and  therefore  there  is  no  question  of 
doubt  regarding  the  exportability  and  exports  of  these  cars.  As  the  Prime  Minister 
knows,  Regie  Renault  of  France  has  a  worldwide  market  next  only  to  the 
German  Volks- Wagon.  Currently  Renault  has  world  market  to  the  extent  of  2 
to  3  lakhs  of  “Dauphine”  cars  per  year  and  they  are  now  expanding  their 
production  to  half  a  million  Dauphines  per  year  with  a  view  to  make  a  greater 
bid  for  their  exports  in  world  markets.  All  these  details  have  been  given  in  the 
Note  for  the  Cabinet. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  about  Nissan’s  Bluebird  (Japanese)  being 
a  better  car.  The  Low  Cost  Car  Committee  has  thoroughly  examined  this  aspect 
also  and  the  Committee  has  found  that  apart  from  being  technically  inferior  and 
costlier  car  to  produce,  Nissan  as  such  has  no  experience  or  world  market  for 
exports.  Nissan’s  Bluebird  or  any  car  of  theirs  is  only  two  years  old.  Again  the 
Japanese  have  offered  no  long  term  credit  and  it  will  have  to  come  from  the  Aid 
India  Club  (from  Japan)  while  the  French  have  given  us  in  writing  that  their 
credit  for  this  project  will  be  outside  the  Aid  India  Club  French  assistance.  Also 
the  French  have  given  assurance  for  the  exports  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
the  Cabinet  Note. 

There  is  another  suggestion  that  whichever  low  cost  car  is  selected,  it 
should  be  manufactured  in  a  subsidiary  corporation  under  the  Defence  Ministry 
and  Defence  production  establishments  and  maintenance  depots  or  as  one  of 
the  Defence  Ministry’s  corporations.  All  technical  opinions  and  our  own 
experience  in  our  country  and  experience  of  the  world  has  shown  that  mass 
production  of  cars  or  automobile  vehicles  has  got  to  be  organised  and  planned 
as  a  custom  built  organisation  with  flow  lines  suited  to  mass  production.  Any 
machinery  which  is  geared,  planned  and  suited  for  one  model  of  a  car  or 
vehicle  or  any  engineering  production  of  this  nature,  would  not  suit  or  be 
useful  for  other  model  or  models.  Undoubtedly,  parts  and  components  could 
be  and  should  be  manufactured  by  different  public  sector  factories  and  Defence 
organisations  and  establishments,  if  these  factories  and  shops  have  surplus  of 
machines  and  plant  capacity  of  which  use  can  be  made  on  commercial  lines. 
Equipment  in  maintenance  depots  not  being  normally  such  as  to  ensure 
continuous,  quality  and  mass  production  will  not  be  able  to  assist  except  in  a 
very  limited  way  unless  again  extensive  and  costly  equipment  is  added  to  these 
depots.  In  any  case,  the  maintenance  depots  could  not  be  utilised  beyond  a 
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point  for  such  a  commercial  consumer  quality  engineering  item  as  the  low  cost 
car  without  disturbing  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  various  equipments  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  other  Wings  of  the  Defence  Ministry.  To  whatever 
extent  these  maintenance  depots  could  supply  the  parts  and  components  and 
ancillary  items  we  will  try  to  utilise  their  surplus  production  capacity,  if  any. 
Even  here  the  Car  Corporation  can  buy  all  these  parts,  components  and  even 
pressed  body  panels  only  on  the  condition  that  they  are  of  high  quality  as  well 
as  competitive  in  price. 

Therefore,  such  a  car  production  cannot  be  linked  with  either  ordnance 
production  or  tank  or  vehicle  or  aircraft  production  etc.  and  much  less  with 
maintenance  depots.  The  low  cost  car  production  has  got  to  be  organised 
through  mass  production  in  a  “Custom-built”  plant.  Even  such  an  autonomous 
separate  corporation  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  manufacture  all  types  of  cars 
and  vehicles  excepting  the  planned  model  or  its  near  about  prototype  model  for 
which  the  machinery  and  equipment  in  the  planned  manner  have  been  established 
in  the  different  shops  of  the  car  project.  We  are  confident  that  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  &  Industry  can  organise  public  sector  production  on  this  basis  of 
economy  and  quality  production  at  continuously  lowering  costs.  The  Ministry 
of  Commerce  &  Industry  has  wide  experience  of  organisational  skill  suited  to 
these  types  of  productions,  namely,  low  cost  car  engineering  manufactures  in 
the  public  sector. 

We  are  also  going  to  organise  production  of  ancillaries  and  components 
for  this  low  cost  car.  There  will  be  ancillaries  and  components  and  parts  of 
such  a  car  running  to  some  3000  to  4000  items  of  which  several  could  be 
produced  by  the  Defence  Organisations  and  Defence  Establishments  provided 
they  maintain  the  standard  quality  and  reasonable  commercial  prices  as  may  be 
competitively  offered  by  other  private  engineering  manufacturers.  There  will 
be  numerous  (hundreds)  of  private  small  scale  units  producing  these  items. 
Therefore,  in  the  Cabinet  Note  we  have  made  it  amply  clear  that  the  French 
collaborators  and  our  experts  will  carry  out  a  careful  and  detailed  survey  of  the 
existing  capacities  both  in  the  private  and  public  sector  engineering  industry  of 
the  country  and  the  capacities  of  the  Defence  establishments  which  they  can 
offer  to  the  Car  Corporation  would  be  fully  utilised  to  produce  as  many  items 
as  Defence  Establishments  and  others  can  undertake  for  such  a  car. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  letter  has  been  unduly  long  and  the  Note  for  the  Cabinet 
has  also  been  long  because  we  had  to  explain  and  clarify  different  viewpoints. 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  for  your  kind  perusal  a  small  note  (flag  “B”)  giving 
comparison  between  Nissan’s  Bluebird  (Japanese)  and  Dauphine’  (French)  cars. 
Also  another  small  note  (at  Flag  “C”)  is  enclosed  giving  some  salient  points 
regarding  the  low  cost  car  manufacture  and  its  “why  and  how.” 
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I  know  that  you  are  extremely  busy  these  days  with  very  vital  important 
national  and  international  problems.  I  am  sorry  to  overburden  you  with  this.  I 
would  feel  extremely  grateful  if  you  can  kindly  go  through  these  papers  at  your 
leisure.  If  necessary  I  would  come  over  at  your  convenience  and  clarify  further 
points.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  emphasise  that  we  are  one  with  the  Defence 
Ministry  and  we  do  not  find  any  difference  of  opinion  in  making  full  use  of  all 
existing  and  future  capacities  in  Defence  factories,  and  the  maintenance  depots 
of  the  Defence  Ministry  and  in  our  numerous  public  sector  factories  and  in  our 
large  number  of  private  sector  engineering  and  other  factories.  We  will  take  all 
steps  to  economise  capital  investment  and  running  costs  as  much  as  we  can 
for  this  low  cost  car  project  with  the  help  and  active  cooperation  and  association 
of  all  concerned. 

Thanking  you  and  with  kindest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Manubhai  Shah 


25.  From  Hironmoy  Sanyal:  P.N.  Tagore’s  Misbehaviour60 

[Refer  to  item  193] 


135  Ballygunge 
Circular  Road 
Calcutta 

The  14th  September  1961 

Dear  Sir, 

I  enclose  a  short  sketch  of  Shri  RN.  Tagore.  He  is  a  friend  of  Shri  Humayun 
Kabir.61  He  mostly  stays  with  him  when  he  comes  to  Calcutta. 

Shri  P.N.  Tagore  was  Shri  Kabir’s  nominee  for  the  Central  Government  on 
the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  for  some  years.  He  misbehaved  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  on  the  3rd  August  1954  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed. 

1)  Due  to  his  conduct  in  the  meeting  of  3rd  August  1954,  Shri  Tagore 
has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  Trustees,  and  Government  be  duly 
informed  of  this  position. 


60.  Letter  from  Hironmoy  Sanyal;  NMML,  Humayun  Kabir  Papers,  File  No.  13/1960-61, 
Auto. 

6 1 .  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
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2)  The  Trustees  may  consider  the  necessity  for  taking  such  further  action 
in  the  matter  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  presence  of  Shri  Tagore,  as  he  refused 
to  leave  the  room  during  discussion.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  he  was 
not  always  in  a  sober  state  when  he  attended  the  Trustees  meeting  in  the  evening. 

A  letter  signed  by  all  the  Trustees  was  sent  to  late  Maulana  Azad62  requesting 
him  to  withdraw  Shri  Tagore’s  name  as  the  Government  nominee  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  It  seems  that  this  letter  was  suppressed  by  Shri  Kabir,63  as  no 
answer  was  received  from  Maulana  Sahib  for  a  long  time.  The  Trustees  had 
then  to  resort  to  sending  the  letter  through  Shri  Krishna  Kripalani,  the  private 
secretary  to  Maulana  Sahib.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  said  letter,  Maulana 
Sahib  sent  Shri  L.R.  Sethi  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  to  Calcutta  to  make  a 
confidential  enquiry  of  the  whole  matter.  After  full  enquiry  Shri  Sethi  must 
have  been  convinced  of  the  charges,  as  soon  after  Shri  Tagore  was  made  to 
resign  from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Shri  Sethi  is  Cultural  Attache  to  our  Embassy 
in  Washington.  Necessary  enquiry  may  be  made  both  from  Shri  L.R.  Sethi  and 
Shri  Kripalani  on  the  matter.  I  give  below  some  of  the  details. 

In  1 953  Shri  Tagore  had  the  office  room  of  the  Trustees  opened  one  evening 
after  the  office  was  closed  and  took  away  the  typewriter  as  well  as  the  key  of 
the  office  room  with  him.  Next  morning  as  the  Trustees  office  could  not  be 
opened,  the  matter  was  reported  by  the  caretaker  of  the  Indian  Museum  to  the 
Resident  Trustee,  namely,  Dr  S.L.  Hora.  Dr  Hora  reported  the  matter  to  the 
Trustees.  When  Shri  Tagore  was  contacted,  he  had  to  confess  to  having  taken 
away  the  key.  The  key  was,  however,  lost.  Tagore  had  a  new  key  made  without 
the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Trustees.  Immediately  after  the  incident, 
Shri  Tagore  also  filed  a  suit  against  Dr  Hora  for  a  lac  of  rupees  for  defamation. 
The  loss  of  key  was  reported  by  Dr  Hora  to  the  Trustees. 

In  1 954  he  unlawfully  detained  a  lady  student  of  the  Government  Art  College 
as  well  as  an  Art  College  model  in  a  room  in  the  Indian  Museum.  The  matter 
was  reported  to  the  Trustees,  and  as  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  explanation, 
the  resolutions  as  mentioned  above,  were  passed. 

Shri  Kabir  has  nominated  him  this  year  on  the  General  Council  of  the  Lalit 
Kala  Akademi,  New  Delhi.  You  being  the  Prime  Minister,  we  come  to  you  for 
justice.  Is  Shri  Tagore  the  right  man  to  be  a  Government  nominee? 

Yours  faithfully, 
Hironmoy  Sanyal 


62.  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  former  Education  Minister. 

63.  Humayun  Kabir  was  Education  Secretary  at  the  time. 
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26.  Appeal  by  the  All-India  Malaviyaji  Centenary 
Celebration  Committee64 

[Refer  to  item  95] 

On  the  25th  of  December  next  falls  the  centenary  of  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya,  one  of  the  makers  of  modem  India.  Bom  on  that  date  in  1861,  he 
passed  away  in  1946,  after  dedicating  sixty  years  to  the  service  of  our  people 
in  varied  fields. 

The  period  of  Malaviyaji’s  youth  synchronised  with  the  awakening  of  the 
nation  that  followed  the  revolt  of  1857.  He  was  thus  moulded  when  young  to 
fulfil  the  mission  of  his  life,  and  as  he  grew  up,  he  devoted  all  his  energies,  up 
to  the  dying  day,  to  the  political,  educational  and  cultural  regeneration  of  the 
country. 

Malaviyaji  was  intimately  associated  with  the  movement  for  national  freedom 
from  the  very  early  days  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  On  four  occasions — 
in  1909,  1918,  1932  and  1933 — he  shouldered  the  responsibility  of  the 
Presidentship  of  the  Congress.  His  fearless  participation  in  the  struggle  for 
India’s  freedom,  and  his  readiness  even  to  suffer  incarceration  for  the  cause, 
were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  his  countrymen. 

Malaviyaji’s  was  a  personality,  rich  in  the  spiritual  traditions  which  India 
has  inherited  from  her  past,  and  throughout  life  he  laboured  to  re-vitalize  the 
nation  to  live  up  to  those  high  traditions. 

In  the  field  of  education,  Malaviyaji  stood  for  a  synthesis  of  the  scientific 
approach  of  modern  civilization  and  the  spiritual  outlook  of  India’s  ancient 
culture.  The  project  of  the  Banaras  University,  which  he  planned  and  executed 
with  a  crusader’s  zeal,  became  a  collective  expression  of  the  urge  towards  a 
new  life  adapted  to  modern  times  and  yet  drawing  its  inspiration  from  all  that 
was  best  in  India’s  past. 

Malaviyaji  was  a  distinguished  and  greatly  respected  representative  of  the 
people  in  the  legislative  field.  Both  in  the  Provincial  and  the  Central  Legislatures, 
he  strove  with  his  gentle  but  firm  voice  to  uphold  India’s  honour  and  to  persuade 
the  government  of  the  day  to  right  the  wrongs  done  to  the  people. 

A  great  believer  in  the  vital  need  of  strengthening  the  forces  of  national 
unity,  Malaviyaji  shared  the  sponsorship  of  the  movement  for  the  development 
of  the  Hindi  language,  so  that  it  could  be  accepted  as  a  medium  of  intercourse 
among  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  movement  for  India’s  freedom  who  worked 
and  suffered  for  it,  as  a  great  pioneer  in  the  field  of  reoriented  education  in  the 

64.  Enclosed  with  Nehru's  letter,  15  September  1961,  to  N.H.  Bhagwati,  item  95. 
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country,  as  one  of  the  inspirers  of  the  effort  to  deepen  the  bonds  of  national 
unity  by  the  use  of  a  common  medium  of  inter-communication,  and  as  one 
who  was  deeply  respected  by  the  millions  for  his  high  personal  character, 
Malaviyaji  has  left  us  a  memory  which  deserves  to  be  cherished  by  the  people 
of  India.  For,  a  nation  lives  and  flourishes  under  the  inspiration  of  the  memory 
of  all  those  who  have  worked  for  its  greatness. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to  celebrate  Malaviyaji’s  birth  centenary  in 
the  last  week  of  December  1 96 1  and  to  raise  funds  for  a  suitable  memorial  to 
him.  An  All-India  Committee  to  organise  the  celebrations  has  been  formed  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and  we  hope  that  local  Celebration 
Committees,  affiliated  to  the  above  Central  Committee,  will  soon  be  formed  all 
over  the  country. 

We  appeal  to  the  people  of  India  to  make  liberal  contributions  to  the  All- 
India  Malaviyaji  Celebration  Committee,  to  enable  a  worthy  memorial  being 
raised  to  him.  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to: 

Shri  N.H.  Bhagwati, 

Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Banaras  Hindu  University, 

and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 

All  India  Malaviyaji  Celebration  Committee, 

University,  Varanasi  5. 


27.  Indira  Gandhi  on  East  Africa65 

[Refer  to  item  336] 

[Dinesh  Singh’s  report,  undated,  but  placed  after  Indira  Gandhi’s  report  in  the 
MEA  file;  however,  this  seems  to  be  only  an  extract  from  it.  MEA,  File  No: 
VPD- 1 3/6 1  -AFR-II,  pp.  127-128/c.] 

The  party  consisting  of  Mrs  Indira  Gandhi,  Mr  Dinesh  Singh66  and  Mr  Y.R. 
Kapoor67  left  Delhi  on  the  21st  August  and  arrived  in  Nairobi  the  next  evening. 
We  spent  12  days  in  East  Africa  and  visited  all  the  four  territories  of  Kenya, 
Uganda,  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika.  The  main  towns  we  visited  were  Nairobi, 


65.  Tour  Report  of  15  September  1961 .  Tour  22  August  -  4  September  1961,  sponsored  by 
the  Indian  Council  for  Africa.  MEA,  File  No.  VPD- 13/61  -  AFR-II,  pp.  121-126/c. 

66.  Fok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Uttar  Pradesh,  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Council  for  Africa. 

67.  Indira  Gandhi’s  Secretary. 
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Kampala,  Jinja,  Mombasa,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam.  The  Commissioner 
for  India,  Mr  I.J.  Bahadur  Singh,68  was  with  us  all  the  time  during  our  tour.  We 
left  Nairobi  on  the  4th  September  and  returned  to  Delhi  on  the  next  day. 

The  programme  of  our  tour  was  fixed  by  the  Indian  Commission  in  Nairobi. 
Some  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  our  time  had  been  devoted  to 
the  Asian  organisations  while  we  had  very  little  opportunity  to  meet  the  African 
people  as  such.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  public  functions  to  which  we  were 
invited  ought  to  have  been  organized  by  joint  multi-racial  committees  instead  of 
the  Asian  organisations  alone. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  programme  was  rather  crammed,  owing  to 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  us  to  meet  the  common  people  especially  the 
Africans.  To  some  extent  it  was  inevitable.  There  were  so  many  people  anxious 
to  see  Mrs  Gandhi  that  we  could  not  possibly  devote  much  time  to  meeting 
people  individually.  For  this  reason  it  was  also  not  possible  to  travel  about  in  a 
leisurely  manner.  At  any  rate  we  were  able  to  meet  important  leaders  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  individually.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  understand 
the  problems  of  various  countries  of  this  region.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  if  some  of  the  public  functions  were  organized  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  both  the  Asians  and  the  Africans.  In  that  case  there  would  have  been  a  good 
opportunity  for  people  of  both  the  racial  groups  to  work  together.  We  were, 
however,  given  to  understand  that  this  was  not  possible.  In  these  circumstances 
we  insisted  that  the  Asian  organizations  should  also  invite  the  Africans  and  give 
their  leaders  an  opportunity  to  speak.  This  condition  proved  to  be  most  useful, 
because  it  made  it  possible  for  Africans  belonging  to  different  political  parties 
to  speak  from  a  common  platform. 

Mrs  Gandhi’s  visit  to  East  Africa  was  most  successful.  First  of  all  the 
timing  of  the  visit  could  not  have  been  better,  for  it  coincided  with  the  release 
of  Jomo  Kenny atta  and  took  place  at  a  moment  when  all  the  territories  were 
about  to  gain  their  independence.  The  visit  has  also  helped  greatly  in  fostering 
bonds  of  friendship  between  the  people  of  the  two  racial  origins  living  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  visit  will  go  down  as  a  historic  event  of 
great  importance  in  the  future  development  of  these  countries. 

Mrs  Gandhi  received  tremendous  welcome  wherever  she  went.  She  was 
welcomed  not  only  by  the  people  of  Indian  origin  but  also  by  the  Africans.  She 
was  received  by  the  leaders  of  all  political  parties  including  the  Chief  Ministers 
and  their  cabinet  colleagues  whenever  she  visited  the  capital  towns. 

[End  of  extract  from  Dinesh  Singh’s  report] 
68.  Commissioner  of  India  to  British  East  Africa,  1958-1961. 
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[Indira  Gandhi’s  report  begins] 

I  enclose  Shri  Dinesh  Singh’s  report  of  our  tour  of  East  Africa.  It  is  a  good 
report  and  fairly  comprehensive  since  it  includes  the  gist  of  my  conversations 
too.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  he  has  said,  but  I  should  like  to  make  certain 
general  remarks  and  emphasize  certain  points. 

Our  visit  to  Africa  took  place  at  an  exciting  time.  The  countries  of  Africa 
are  on  the  threshold  of  great  changes.  The  people  have  vitality  and  the  urge  to 
forge  ahead  to  material  prosperity.  They  are  not  burdened  by  a  past,  and 
progress,  to  the  townspeople,  is  synonymous  with  westernization  in  dress, 
language  and  customs.  The  area  is  large  but  the  population  small  and  scattered. 

The  air  was  fraught  with  excitement  and  expectation  and  also  with  tensions 
and  apprehensions.  Only  in  Kenyatta  did  I  sense  the  passion  and  dedication 
such  as  we  had  known  in  our  own  struggle.  For  the  rest  (in  Kenya)  there  was 
already  a  manoeuvering  for  position,  a  tendency  to  exploit  Kenyatta  for  personal 
ends.  In  the  KANU69  party  there  was  tension  between  Mr  Gichuru,79  the  Vice 
President,  and  Mr  Mboya,71  the  Secretary.  Some  newspapers  in  India  have 
tried  to  make  this  out  as  an  East- West  controversy — that  is,  Mboya  is  said  to 
be  pro-American.  Others  have  hinted  that  he  has  leftist  leanings.  But,  at  least 
for  the  present,  ideology  hardly  comes  into  the  picture.  It  may  do  so  later.  Both 
are  worried  about  the  positions  that  may  be  expected  by  the  older  leaders  now 
coming  out  of  prison  or  restriction.  The  Western  nations  are  going  all  out  to 
help  these  emergent  countries,  hoping  thereby  to  extend  their  spheres  of 
influence,  and  will  certainly  make  an  effort  to  support  and  promote  certain 
personalities.  I  am  told  that  one  or  more  members  of  the  Indian  Communist 
Party  are  active  in  Mombasa,  doing  propaganda  against  the  capitalists — in  effect, 
this  means  creating  an  anti-Indian  feeling.  No  influence  of  the  Communist  Bloc 
was  discernible;  perhaps  it  was  just  more  subtle  than  the  others. 

India  has  a  stake  in  these  countries,  not  only  because  of  the  large  population 
of  Indian  origin,  but  also  because  of  the  increasingly  significant  role  of  Africa 
in  international  affairs.  At  the  moment  there  is  goodwill  for  India.  Apa  Pant  did 
a  good  job  when  he  laid  the  foundations  by  encouraging  joint  gatherings  and  he 
was  warmly  remembered  by  Kenyatta  and  others.72  Bahadur  Singh  has  been 
popular  in  quite  a  different  way.  But  the  coming  two  or  three  years  will  really 


69.  Kenya  African  National  Union. 

70.  James  Gichuru. 

71.  Tom  Mboya. 

72.  Apa  Pant  was  Commissioner  of  India  to  British  East  Africa,  1 948- 1 954. 
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decide  the  future  of  these  areas  and  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  maintain 
and  increase  this  goodwill.  The  Africans  are  extremely  touchy  people — easily 
annoyed  and  excited.  Hence  our  representative  must  be  devoid  of  racial  prejudice, 
and  have  the  ability  of  mixing  socially  with  Europeans  and  Africans  alike  and, 
even  more  important,  he  must  have  political  experience  and  insight.  Why  could 
not  all  persons  being  sent  out  to  Africa  take  a  course  of  African  Studies?  These 
areas  are  certainly  more  important  to  us  than  most  countries  in  Europe.  Other 
countries  are  going  to  send  top  people  out  to  these  countries  and  if  we  want  to 
keep  in  the  picture  we  must  try  to  follow  suit.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have 
a  full-fledged  and  first  class  ambassador  in  Dar-es-Salaam  once  Tanganyika 
attains  independence?  It  is  also  important  to  have  a  constant  exchange-of- 
visits  programme.  For  example,  a  visit  by  Shri  S.K.  Dey,73  accompanied  by  an 
expert  from  his  Ministry  would  be  helpful  to  Tanganyika  especially.  There  is 
also  interest  in  small-scale  and  cottage  industries. 

Shri  Dinesh  Singh  has  mentioned  Mr  Kenneth  Kaunda’s  case.74  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  this  point.  Mr  Kaunda  is  the  only  African  leader  who  is  trying, 
in  spite  of  difficulties  and  provocations,  to  follow  the  path  of  non-violence.  He 
naturally  looks  to  India  for  help.  I  enclose  the  memorandum  which  was  given 
me  by  the  N.I.P.75  representative,  Mr  Makasa.  Mr  Kaunda’s  deputy,  Mr 
Kapwapwe,76  felt  that  there  might  be  a  serious  outbreak  of  violence  if  the 
present  situation  continued  or  if  Mr  Kaunda  (the  only  moderating  influence) 
were  arrested. 

The  European  and  Asian  communities  are  apprehensive  about  their  future. 
Many  Europeans,  who  apart  from  Government  employees,  are  mostly  farmers, 
are  frankly  trying  to  pull  up  their  roots  and  to  migrate  to  Australia  or  Canada. 
The  British  Governors  are  a  tough  lot  and  will  try  to  get  the  best  conditions  for 
Europeans  but  will  not,  I  feel,  help  the  Indians  in  any  way. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Asian  origin  have  been  bom  there  and  genuinely 
regard  this  area  as  their  country,  taking  great  pride  in  the  natural  beauty,  and 
other  aspects  of  life  there.  There  is  a  feeling  amongst  the  community  that  they 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  first  steps  in  modernising  these  areas. 
They  were  responsible  for  the  first  trading  posts,  schools,  hospitals,  roads, 
etc.  There  must  have  been  exploitation  of  the  ignorance  and  the  inability  of  the 


73.  Minister  for  Panchayati  Raj  and  Cooperation. 

74.  Kenneth  Kaunda  was  chairman  of  the  United  National  Independence  Party  in  Northern 
Rhodesia. 

75.  [United]  National  Independence  Party. 

76.  Simon  Kapwapwe. 
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African  to  count  or  write.  A  few  are  estate  or  mill  owners.  The  richer  of  these 
have  capital  and  industrial  interests  in  other  countries  also  and  can  therefore 
make  a  new  life  for  themselves  elsewhere  should  they  be  forced  to  leave  East 
Africa. 

The  second  group  consists  of  those  who  are  comfortably  off  but  do  not 
have  resources  to  start  a  new  life  abroad.  The  third  and  largest  group  is  of 
those  who  are  running  small  shops  in  the  rural  areas.  Sometimes  there  is  just 
the  one  Indian  family  in  an  African  village.  These  people  emphasize  that  if  they 
were  really  unpopular  with  the  Africans  they  could  not  have  stayed  there  for  so 
long,  as  they  are  naturally  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  population,  without  any 
links  with  the  town.  They  emphasize  that  no  harm  has  come  to  them  throughout 
these  years — even  during  the  trade  boycott  in  Uganda. 

There  is  certainly  jealousy  amongst  both  educated  and  other  Africans  of 
the  rich  Indians  who  are  apt  to  flaunt  their  wealth  and  move  about  in  large  cars. 
Anti-Asian  feeling  is  inflamed  by  politicians,  especially  those  who  are  in 
opposition  to  existing  governments,  as  they  have  nd  other  ideas  to  put  before 
the  public. 

It  is  true  that  apart  from  some  exceptions  the  Asian  community  has  kept  to 
itself,  sending  their  children  to  Asian  schools  where  the  medium  of  instruction 
is  Gujerati.  They  have  an  attitude  of  condescension  towards  the  Africans.  All 
these  years  they  have  resented  P.M.’s  advice.  Now  they  realize  that  at  least 
some  show  of  friendship  must  be  made,  so  they  hob-nob  with  the  African 
political  leaders  but  not  with  the  ordinary  folk  and  have  been  heard  to  make 
rude  remarks  within  the  hearing  of  the  Africans.  i 

The  community  had  also  asked  for  special  privileges  and  reservation  of 
seats.  Fortunately  the  folly  of  this  move  is  now  apparent  to  them  and  they 
realize  that  they  can  only  stay  on  in  East  Africa  if  they  are  willing  to  forego  all 
special  privileges  and  be  treated  on  a  par  with  the  African  citizen.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  will  mean  a  very  difficult  period  of  adjustment  and  curtailment 
of  the  special  position  which  they  have  up  till  now  enjoyed. 

There  is  also  the  danger  of  their  being  left  behind  educationally.  I  was  told 
that  in  Tanganyika,  for  instance,  so  far  every  Asian  child  has  had  a  seat  in 
school  but  with  the  new  integration  rules,  40%  of  the  children  will  have  to 
leave  school  after  standard  VIII  Territorial  Examination.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  any  other  kind  of  training  either.  Africans  are  becoming  very  quickly 
westernized.  Those  who  speak  English  speak  it  much  better  than  the  Indians. 
There  are  few  colleges  in  East  Africa  but  existing  ones  are  of  a  high  standard — 
the  professors  all  experienced  ones  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  far  as  I 
know,  these  institutions  are  all  multi-racial  but  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
Asians  can  find  places.  The  Asian  community  will  therefore  look  increasingly 
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towards  India  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

My  meetings  provided  the  opportunity  to  the  African  leaders  to  publicly 
reassure  the  Asian  community  and  to  assuage  their  fears  to  some  extent.  But 
we  must  not  underestimate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  Asians  are  indeed 
in  a  tight  spot.  There  is  smouldering  resentment  against  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  African  politicians  will  stand  by  their  statements  or  whether 
they  will  be  swept  along  by  political  and  economic  trends  over  which  they 
have  little  control  and  by  any  emotion  which  may  move  the  tribal  people.  The 
African  will  tolerate  Asian  interests  only  so  far  as  they  serve  his  own  purpose. 
The  attitude  of  the  Asians  will  make  little  difference.  The  policy  of  Africanization 
is  already  affecting  Asian  civil  servants,  artisans  and  traders. 

The  Asian  traders  are  hard  hit  by  some  of  our  import  regulations,  especially 
the  cashew  nut  exporters  from  Tanganyika  and  the  clove  exporters  from 
Zanzibar.  I  realize  that  these  rules  are  necessary  because  of  our  critical  foreign 
exchange  position  but  perhaps  some  way  out  can  be  found. 

A  special  case  is  that  of  the  Asian  Civil  Servants  who  were  recruited  in 
India  by  the  British  Government.  Their  demand  is  to  be  treated  on  a  par  with 
the  British  Civil  Servants  and,  I  was  told,  that  their  case  received  favourable 
consideration  from  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  U.N.,  but  is  being  ignored 
by  the  U.K.  Government.  They  request  help  in  this  matter  from  the  Government 
of  India.  Their  note  is  also  enclosed. 

Shri  Dinesh  Singh  has  made  some  suggestions  regarding  the  future  of  the 
Indian  Council  for  Africa.  When  the  Council  was  formed,  no  one  seemed  to 
have  any  clear  idea  as  to  its  purpose  and  so  the  membership  is  rather  haphazard. 
If  the  Council  is  to  do  any  useful  work  the  whole  situation  will  now  have  to  be 
reviewed:  the  membership  and  the  staff,  suitable  office  accommodation,  the 
expansion  of  present  programmes  as  well  as  new  programmes  for  the  future 
and  the  financial  implications  of  all  this. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  granting  of  scholarships  for  specific 
vocational  or  administrative  training  to  Africans.  More  imaginative  and 
sympathetic  attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  problems  of  students  from 
Africa,  as  they  are  the  young  people  who  will  return  to  important  positions  in 
their  countries.  Perhaps  the  Council  could  take  over  this  work.  The  Council 
can  only  do  this  and  also  launch  the  above  mentioned  programmes  when  it  is 
given  a  definite  status  and  provision  is  made  for  an  adequate  financial  grant. 

Indira  Gandhi 

New  Delhi, 

September  15,  1961. 
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28.  From  Haile  Sellassie  I:  After  Belgrade77 

[Refer  to  item  287] 


Guennete  Leul  Palace 
Addis  Ababa 
16th  September,  1961 

Our  Good  Friend, 

After  Our  return  from  the  Conference  of  Belgrade  we  are  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
extensive  talk  you  had  with  Mr  Khrushchev  in  Moscow.  We  trust  that  Your 
Excellency  has  mentioned  to  him  the  various  points  which  we  privately  discussed 
in  Belgrade. 

Unless  it  is  respected  by  all,  be  it  the  reduction  of  armaments  or  the  banning 
of  nuclear  tests,  it  will  leave  one  government  at  the  mercy  of  the  other. 

Just  as,  after  many  centuries,  individuals  have  been  able  to  settle  their 
disputes  legally  and  justly,  it  is  Our  sincere  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  settle  their  differences  by  the  same  means.  We  will 
never  hesitate  from  trying  by  all  means  possible  to  hasten  that  day. 

By  Our  recent  meeting  Our  reliance  on  Your  Excellency’s  long  experience 
has  received  great  uplift  and  moral  satisfaction.  But  the  Conference  has  been 
only  a  start  to  our  exchange  of  ideas  and  it  is  our  wish,  pending  Divine 
Providence,  to  meet  and  talk  with  Your  Excellency  either  in  Ethiopia  or  elsewhere. 
Until  then  we  would  like  to  assure  Your  Excellency  that  the  delegates  of  Our 
Government,  either  at  the  United  Nations  or  at  any  other  place,  will  do  their 
best  to  further  strengthen  the  friendship  existing  between  Our  two  countries. 
Your  good  friend 


Haile  Sellassie  I,  Emperor 


77.  Letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  MEA,  File  No:  U-II/1 1(4)/61,  Vol.  I,  pp.  213- 
214/c. 
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29.  From  U  Nu:  Visits  to  India  and  China78 

[Refer  to  286] 


September  18,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

Now  that  you  are  safely  back  from  your  visits  to  Belgrade  and  Moscow,  I  feel 
I  must  write  to  let  you  know  how  very  much  I  appreciated  your  contribution 
to  the  Belgrade  Conference.  Such  successes  as  attended  that  Conference  were 
due,  to  a  very  great  measure,  to  your  untiring  efforts,  and  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  recognized  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  does  not,  in  the  least,  detract  from 
your  achievement.  Time,  I  am  confident,  will  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
appraisal. 

Permit  me  also  to  offer  you  my  most  humble  and  sincere  congratulations 
on  the  manner  in  which  you  managed  to  keep  your  temper  under  such  complete 
control,  sometimes  under  most  trying  circumstances. 

I  trust  that  your  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  we  all  followed  with  great 
interest,  proved  successful.  In  any  event,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  exert  a  salutary  effect  on  the  troubled  world  situation. 

As  you  already  know,  I  had  planned  to  pay  a  visit  to  India  in  late  November 
of  this  year.  Unfortunately  I  find  that  this  clashes  with  important  engagements 
which  I  have  in  Rangoon,  and  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  alter  my  schedule. 
I  now  propose  to  arrive  in  New  Delhi  on  December  second,  to  go  to  Benares 
the  next  day,  and  to  deliver  my  lectures  there  on  December  third  and  fourth. 
Thereafter,  I  would  like  to  visit  Bodh  Gaya  and  Rajhgiri  [sic]  and  return  to 
Rangoon  on  December  ninth.  I  should  be  greatly  honoured  and  flattered  if  you 
could  preside  at  my  lectures  at  Benares  University  on  December  third  and 
fourth.  If  these  two  dates  happen  not  to  suit  you,  I  would  request  you  to 
choose  any  two  consecutive  dates  within  the  period  of  my  visit  and  I  should  be 
happy  to  adjust  my  programme. 

I  would  also  like  to  inform  you  that  I  propose  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  Peking 
in  the  second  week  of  October  of  this  year  to  sign  the  Protocol  to  our  Boundary 
Agreement.  We  had  previously  planned  to  send  our  Foreign  Minister79  but  I 
agreed  to  go  personally  on  the  Chinese  suggesting  that  it  would  be  fitting  that  I 
should  conclude  this  final  act  since  I  had  initiated  the  boundary  negotiations. 


78.  Letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  of  Burma. 

79.  Sao  Hkun  Hkio,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Burma. 
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I  do  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  take  a  little  rest  and  relaxation  after  your 
arduous  labours,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

With  my  very  warm  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
MaungNu 


30.  From  Biju  Patnaik:  Irregular  Foreign  Exchange 
Expenditures80 

[Refer  to  item  199] 


Bhubaneswar 
September  19,  1961 

Respected  Panditji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  No.  1855-PMH/61  dated  the  14th  September  1961. 81 
Surendranath  Dwivedy’s  letter  makes  delightful  reading.  He,  as  usual,  has 
presumed  everything  except  as  he  says  in  the  2nd  para  of  his  letter  “the  only 
thing  that  could  not  be  ascertained  was  about  the  amount  of  money  and  the 
banks  in  which  the  money  is  deposited.” 

Regarding  the  matter  that  the  Finance  Minister  mentioned  to  you  I  am 
enclosing  copies  of  all  correspondence  on  the  subject.  Two  points  have  been 
raised,  (a)  regarding  payment  of  £1273  Sterling  by  my  friend  in  London  Mr 
Gregory  Marcar  to  one  Mr  Armstrong,  a  London  Trainer  of  horses  on  behalf 
of  the  Maharaja  of  Parlakimedi,  Ex-Chief  Minister  of  Orissa  and  keen  race 
horse  owner  of  India:  (b)  regarding  the  rate  for  import  of  strips  by  Kalinga 
Tubes  Ltd.  Neither  of  these  two  has  any  basis  or  intention  to  contravene  the 
Foreign  Exchange  Regulations. 

I  am  still  awaiting  the  formal  letter  and  receipt  from  Alexander  Marcar  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  London,  as  indicated  in  the  letter  of  Mr  Marcar  dated  the  23rd  August 
1961. 


80.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa.  NMML.  AICC  Papers  (II  Instalment),  File 
No.  4312,  pt.  III. 

81.  Item  190. 
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I  trust  you  will  find  this  in  order. 
With  kindest  regards.82 


Yours  sincerely 
B.  Patnaik 

P.S.  Why  not  ask  Surendranath  Dwivedi  to  look  into  the  whole  thing  himself.  It 
may  be  an  interesting  experience  for  him. 


31.  From  Ram  Charan  Agarwal:  Visit  of  Israeli  Mayors83 

[Refer  to  item  345] 


Deputy  Mayor 
Town  Hall, 
Delhi 

September  20,  1961 

Respected  Panditji, 

On  August  22,  Shri  Ram  Sarup  of  123,  South  Avenue,  New  Delhi,  who  runs  a 
concern  for  trade  between  India  and  Israel,  wrote  to  Sham  Nathji84  that  his 
friends  Mr  Mordechai  Namir  with  his  wife  and  Mr  Seif-ed-Din-er-Zuabi,  who 
are  the  Mayors  of  Tel  Aviv  and  Nazarath,  Israel  respectively,  will  be  visiting 
Delhi  en  route  to  South  East  Asia  sometime  in  the  last  week  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October,  1961.  Shri  Sarup  suggested  that  Sham  Nathji  might 
spare  sometime  during  their  stay  in  Delhi  to  meet  them  and  introduce  them  to 
his  friends  in  the  Delhi  Corporation.  In  reply,  Sham  Nathji  wrote  that  he  was 
sorry  he  would  not  be  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  expected  visit  of  the  Mayors  of 
Tel  Aviv  and  Nazarath  but  that  he  was  requesting  the  Dy  Mayor  to  invite  these 
Mayors  to  tea  during  the  course  of  their  visit  to  Delhi.  Sham  Nathji  also  suggested 
that  Shri  Swarup  might  inform  the  Municipal  Secretary  or  the  Deputy  Mayor 
about  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mayors  in  Delhi  as  soon  as  something 
definite  was  known.  We  have  not  received  any  intimation  from  Shri  Swarup  in 
this  connection  since. 


82.  Biju  Patnaik’s  correspondence  on  this  matter  with  Alexander  Marcar  and  Co.  Ltd.,  London, 
and  with  Morarji  Desai,  the  Finance  Minister,  not  reproduced  here,  is  available  in  NMML, 
AICC  Papers  (II  Instalment),  File  No.  4312,  pt  III. 

83.  Letter  from  the  Deputy  Mayor  of  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No.  7(152)/58-65-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr. 
No.  61 -A. 

84.  Sham  Nath,  Mayor  of  Delhi. 
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Yesterday  Mr  Abbas  Seif  El-Nasr,  Counsellor  of  the  U.A.R.  Embassy  called 
on  me  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  visit  of  these  two  Mayors  from 
Israel.  He  wanted  to  know  in  particular  whether  the  Reception  of  these  Mayors 
in  the  Corporation  would  be  a  public  or  a  private  function.  I  gathered  the 
impression  during  his  talk  with  me  that  he  was  none  too  happy  over  our  having 
agreed  to  receive  these  two  Mayors.  It  was  then  that  it  struck  me  that  he  had 
the  background  of  the  political  relations  between  Israel  and  U.A.R.  in  mind.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  reconsider  the  entire  question  in  the  light  of  his  conversation 
with  me  and  let  him  know  our  decision  after  about  a  week. 

Since  this  question  has  assumed  a  political  complexion,  I  am  writing  to 
seek  your  guidance  in  the  matter.  I  need  hardly  state  that  I  would  be  guided 
entirely  by  your  advice  as  to  what  would  be  most  appropriate  for  us  to  do 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

With  respectful  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Ram  Charan  Agarwal 


32.  From  Kwame  Nkrumah:  Successor  to 
Hammarskjdld85 

[Refer  to  item  309] 


20  September  1961 

H.E.  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India 
I  consider  that  prompt  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Non-Aligned  powers  to 
put  forward  a  proposal  for  the  vacant  office  of  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  situation  only  a  proposal  coming  from  the  Non-Aligned  powers 
has  any  chance  of  acceptance  by  both  East  and  West,  and  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  take  the  initiative  at  an  early  stage  before  the  Great  Powers  take  up 
mutually  irreconcilable  positions.  I  suggest  that  we  should  jointly  propose  the 
nomination  of  a  suitable  candidate  from  one  of  the  Non-Aligned  countries.  My 
own  view  is  that  we  should  nominate  a  candidate  from  Burma  to  be  assisted  by 
three  Assistant  Secretaries-General  from  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  a  neutral  country.  I  should  be  grateful  for  your  earliest 
reaction  to  this  proposal. 


Osagyefo  Dr  Kwame  Nkrumah 

85.  Message  from  the  President  of  Ghana.  MEA,  File  No.  1(86)-UN-II/61,  p.  24/corr. 
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33.  From  Harold  Macmillan:  Hammarskjold’s  Death86 

[Refer  to  item  334] 

My  dear  friend, 

I  have  read  what  you  are  reported  to  have  said  about  the  Congo  problems  at 
your  Press  Conference  on  17th  September.87 1  feel  I  ought  to  send  you  a  personal 
message  giving  my  thoughts  about  this  very  difficult  situation. 

Mr  Hammarskjold’s  death  is  indeed  an  appalling  tragedy.  It  is  all  the  more 
so  because  I  feel  that  the  journey  he  had  undertaken  was  really  in  the  search 
for  peace,  and  looked  like  reaching  it.  Of  course  there  must  be  differences  of 
policy  on  all  great  problems  but  I  think  any  differences  in  this  case  are  really 
not  so  much  about  aims  as  about  methods.  We  in  Britain  certainly  want  to  see 
a  united  Congo.  We  want  to  see  the  actual  and  potential  wealth  of  Katanga 
available  to  the  whole  country.  We  want  a  constitutionally  elected  Government 
capable  of  maintaining  law  and  order  throughout  this  immense  area.  Above  all 
we  want  to  see  the  Congo  independent — genuinely  independent — and  to  use 
the  current  jargon,  “unaligned”.  We  have  always  wanted  this,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  what  you  want.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  we  supported  so  strongly — and 
have  paid  so  handsomely  towards — the  United  Nations  effort.  You  can  imagine 
what  this  extra  financial  burden  means  to  us  in  our  present  currency  difficulties. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  that  matters  were  arranged  between  Stanleyville  and 
Leopoldville.  I  should  equally  like  to  see  proper  relations  between  Leopoldville 
and  Elisabethville.  We  certainly  do  not  favour  a  separate  Katanga  and  we  have 
not  been  supporting  Tshombe88  in  any  policy  of  secession.  Those  charges  are 
untrue. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  vital  and  indeed  unique  part  to  play  in  bringing 
about  some  solution.  But  I  have  never  had  any  illusion  of  the  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  their  task.  Tshombe  is  not  easy  to  deal  with:  on  the  other  hand  I 
do  not  think  he  is  hopelessly  intractable  if  properly  handled.  It  is  vital  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  has  no  future  and  no  international  support  for  an  independent 
Katanga.  At  the  same  time  this  province,  which  is  the  size  of  France,  has  a 


86.  Telegram,  21  September  1961,  from  the  British  Prime  Minister.  MEA,  File  No.  REP- 13/ 
61-AFR-II,  Vol.  VII,  Sr.  No.  73 1/corr.  The  letter  has  no  date,  and  the  covering  letter  from 
the  British  High  Commissioner,  Paul  Gore-Booth,  is  dated  22  September.  But  Macmillan 
refers  to  the  leader  in  The  Times  of  “today”;  this  leader  was  enclosed,  and  it  is  dated  21 
September. 

87.  See  item  4. 

88.  Moise  Tshombe,  President  of  Katanga. 
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genuine  separate  feeling,  and  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  and 
over-simplify  the  role  of  Belgian  and  other  technical  advisers.  At  any  rate  we 
certainly  voted  for  the  February  21st  resolution  and  we  agree  strongly  that  the 
sooner  the  foreign  mercenaries  and  adventurers  leave  the  better.  But  that  is  not 
to  say  that  genuine  and  serious  civilian  technical  advisers  should  not  be  allowed. 

I  do  not  feel  now  that  it  is  worth  going  over  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
rather  tragic  events  that  started  on  the  13th  September.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me 
from  Lord  Lansdowne’s89  conversations  with  Mr  Hammarskjold  that,  although 
he  naturally  accepted  responsibility  he  did  not  know  in  advance  what  action  the 
United  Nations  were  going  to  take  on  that  day.  Indeed  he  was  so  distressed  at 
the  consequences  of  what  was  happening  that  he  himself  proposed  the  meeting 
with  Tshombe  outside  the  Congo  and  asked  us  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  I  know  that  some  of  our  critics  have  tried  to  say  that  the  fact  of 
the  meeting  being  arranged  in  Ndola  showed  a  British  Government  intervention. 
This  is  not  true  at  all.  But  Mr  Hammarskjold  asked  whether  we  would  agree  to 
a  meeting  in  this  territory  and  immediately  I  heard  of  his  request  I  authorised 
the  necessary  approaches  to  the  authorities,  both  local  and  Federal.  We  put  out 
a  statement  on  the  1 8th  September  which  I  am  asking  our  High  Commissioner 
to  give  you.  I  expect  you  may  have  seen  the  leader  in  The  Times  today,  but  in 
case  you  have  not  I  am  sending  a  copy.90 

The  accident  was  a  frightful  blow  to  me  and  to  all  of  us  here.  Without 
prejudicing  the  official  enquiry  I  must  say  that  when  I  heard  that  the  plane  had 
crashed  4  miles  away  on  the  direct  line  of  the  runway,  and  through  trees,  I  felt 
pretty  sure  that  it  was  one  of  those  misjudgements  of  distance  that  the  pilot  of 
a  large  plane  operating  at  night  and  landing  on  a  small  airfield  without  any 
advanced  technical  equipment  has  always  a  risk  of  making. 

I  have  just  heard  that  a  ceasefire  has  been  agreed.  I  have  no  details  but  I 
hope  this  will  be  the  prelude  to  some  reasonable  negotiation.  Such  influence  as 
we  have  we  will  certainly  use  to  this  end  and  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same.  For 
after  all  our  ultimate  aims  are  not  far  apart. 

I  very  much  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you  when  you  are 
passing  through  London.  I  understand  you  will  be  here  sometime  in  the  beginning 


89.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  British  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  British  Government  had  sent  him  to  Northern  Rhodesia  to  facilitate 
Hammarskj old’s  meeting  with  Tshombe. 

90.  Both  the  statement  of  1 8  September  1 96 1  and  the  leader  in  The  Times  were  enclosed  and 
are  available,  but  they  have  not  been  reproduced. 
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of  November  on  your  way  to  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  some  of  the  other 
dangers  which  threaten  us  apart  from  the  Congo  will  by  then  be  a  little  less 
menacing. 

With  kind  regards, 


Harold  Macmillan 


34.  From  S.M.  Banerjee:  Nehru  Receiving  Money91 

[Refer  to  item  51] 


113,  North  Avenue 
New  Delhi 
September  22,  1961 

Respected  Nehruji, 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  visiting  Kanpur  on  24th  of  this 
month.  The  people  of  Kanpur  are  extremely  jubilant  to  have  you  in  Kanpur  for 
at  least  some  hours.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  you 
personally  in  Kanpur  because  of  your  preoccupations.  I  shall,  of  course,  listen 
to  your  kind  words  as  a  student  of  politics  and  a  true  citizen  of  Kanpur  along 
with  thousands  of  others. 

I  was  rudely  shocked  to  read  a  news  item  which  appeared  in  the  Indian 
Express  (Delhi  issue)  dated  20th  September  1961,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached 
for  your  kind  information.  I  know  that  a  decision  was  taken  to  present  you 
with  a  purse.  I  was  one  of  those  who  suggested  to  the  present  leadership  in 
Kanpur  that  there  should  be  a  mass  contact  in  this  matter  and  the  purse  should 
be  presented  towards  the  Prime  Minister’s  Relief  Fund.  As  I  do  not  belong  to 
the  present  Congress  Organisation  in  Kanpur,  I  have  no  right  to  comment  on 
this;  but  since  this  news  has  really  disturbed  those  who  have  unfathomable 
confidence  in  you  and  your  leadership,  I  bring  this  to  your  kind  notice.  I  would 
request  your  good  self  to  kindly  verify  these  facts  at  Kanpur.  I  have  received 
numerous  letters  from  Kanpur  from  the  leaders  of  small  organisations  complaining 
about  it  and  I  have  been  asked  to  bring  this  to  your  notice.  I  was  not  daring  to 
do  so  unless  this  news  item  appeared  in  the  press.  I  wish  that  this  news  is 
wrong  and  baseless. 


91.  Letter  from  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Independent,  from  Kanpur,  UP.  PMS,  File  No.  8/195/6 1  - 
PMP,  Vol.  2. 
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I  write  this  letter  to  you  as  a  citizen  of  Kanpur  who  has  unshakable 
confidence  in  your  leadership  and  I  therefore  hope  you  will  kindly  pardon  me 
for  writing  this  letter  to  you. 

With  kindest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
S.M.  Banerjee 


35.  From  Josip  Broz  Tito:  After  Belgrade92 

[Refer  to  item  285] 


[22  September  1961] 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

You  already  know  the  answer  of  the  US  President,  Mr  Kennedy,  to  the  message 
sent  by  the  Belgrade  Conference  of  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of  Non- 
Aligned  Countries.  The  text  of  the  answer  was  recently,  according  to  an 
agreement  between  President  Kennedy,  President  Sukarno  and  Modibo  Keita,93 
made  public  simultaneously  in  Washington  and  Belgrade,  and  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  I  think  about  the  contents  of  the  answer. 

The  US  President,  Mr  Kennedy,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  USSR,  Mr 
Khrushchev,  do  not  deny  the  need  for,  and  possibility  of,  holding  a  meeting. 
Even  that  is  a  step  forward.  President  Kennedy,  however,  insists  that  sound 
preparations  should  be  made  and  that  talks  at  a  lower  level  should  be  held  first. 
It  seems  that  the  Soviet  Government  also  agrees  in  principle  with  such  a 
procedure.  I  feel  that  the  non-aligned  countries  cannot  have  anything  against 
this,  because  this  time  it  is  really  necessary  to  approach  such  a  meeting  with 
serious  preparations  so  that  it  may  yield  results. 


92.  Letter  from  the  President  of  Yugoslavia.  MEA  File  No.  U-II/1 1  (4)/6 1 ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  282- 
283/corr. 

The  archival  copy  is  marked  “New  Delhi  September  22,  1 96 1  ”,  evidently  a  translation 
finalized  on  that  date.  Nehru  saw  it  on  that  day,  as  recorded  in  the  margin.  R.K.  Nehru, 
the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA,  drafted  a  reply  on  24  September;  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
redrafted  it  to  make  it  briefer;  and  it  was  cabled  to  Belgrade  on  26  September  1961. 
See  notings  by  R.K.  Nehru  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  on  24  and  25  September 
respectively.  MEA,  File  No.  U-II/1 1(4)/61,  Vol.  I,  p.  74/note,  and  File  No.  5(  19)-UN-II/ 
61,  pp.  59-60/c. 

93.  Modibo  Keita,  President  of  Mali. 
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Mr  Kennedy  stated  that  the  US  Government  does  not  intend  negotiating 
under  threat  or  ultimatum.  I  think  that  he  is  right  there  and  that  this  also 
corresponds  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  non-aligned  countries. 

In  his  reply,  President  Kennedy  says  that  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
“on  unity,  self-determination,  condemnation  of  pressure,  intervention  and 
interference”94  must  also  pertain  to  Germany  and  Berlin.  Naturally,  we  support 
the  general  application  of  these  principles.  But  the  non-aligned  countries  are 
not  to  blame  for  the  situation  in  Germany.  Germany  has  caused  two  world 
wars  with  tens  of  millions  of  lives  lost  and  tremendous  devastation  so  that 

i 

these  principles  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  problem  of  the 
demilitarization  of  Germany.  In  addition,  the  present  situation  in  Germany  is 
also  the  result  of  the  relations  between  the  two  blocs. 

As  far  as  the  nuclear  tests  are  concerned,  we  cannot,  naturally,  agree  to 
their  being  resumed  by  any  country.  We  feel  that  they  should  be  stopped 
immediately  and  that  negotiations  should  begin  for  their  final  prohibition  either, 
as  the  Declaration  says,  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  agreement  or  within  the 
scope  of  an  agreement  on  general  disarmament.  I  feel  that  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  insistence  of  the  US  Government  that  control  is  the  “essence  of  the 
problem”,  although  control  is  imperative.  In  my  opinion,  the  US  Government 
should  and  can  relent  on  this  point. 

President  Kennedy  has  announced  a  new  American  plan  for  complete  and 
universal  disarmament.  The  non-aligned  countries  can  only  welcome  such 
constructive  initiative,  regardless  of  the  quarter  from  which  it  originates.  It 
can  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  that  the  plan  provides  for  the  participation  of  non- 
aligned  countries  in  the  negotiations  on  disarmament,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.  Mr  Kennedy  suggests  the  convening  of  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  Disarmament  Commission  but  I  think  that,  regardless,  we  should  not 
give  up  the  demand  put  forward  in  our  Declaration  for  a  special  world  conference 
or  session  of  the  UN. 

I  felt  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  above  in  connection  with  the  messages 
sent  to  the  USSR  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Khrushchev,  and  the  US  President,  Mr 
Kennedy,  and  to  tell  you  that  so  far  a  written  reply  has  been  received  only  from 
President  Kennedy. 

To  my  mind,  events  have  shown  that  the  action  we  undertook  in  regard  to 


94.  For  the  Declaration  by  the  heads  of  state  or  government  participating  at  the  Belgrade 
conference,  see  item  279,  fn  61 . 
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the  US  and  USSR  Governments  was  justified.  I  also  feel  that  it  would  be  very 
profitable  to  continue  to  keep  in  touch  for  an  exchange  of  viewpoints  on  current 
happenings  and  coordination  of  any  action  that  may  be  necessary.  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  any  ideas  or  suggestions  from  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  inform  you  that  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Mr 
Khrushchev  in  which,  pointing  out  the  very  serious  consequences  that  the 
nuclear  tests  could  have,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  stopped 
immediately.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  other  heads  of  non-aligned 
countries  to  do  something  similar. 


J.B.  Tito 


36.  From  Surendranath  Dwivedi:  Foreign  Bank  Deposits 
of  Biju  Patnaik95 

[Refer  to  items  199  and  202] 

I  am  grateful  to  you  your  reply  of  the  2 1  st  September  regarding  foreign  bank 
deposits  of  Sri  B.  Patnaik.  I  was  absent  from  Cuttack  and  received  your  letter 
on  the  24th  after  my  return  and  proceeded  to  Bhubaneswar  the  same  day.  I  had 
thought  I  would  make  enquiries  from  Sri  B.  Patnaik  as  suggested  by  you. 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  our  exchange  of  letters  has  become  a  matter 
of  public  discussion.  I  presume  you  had  probably  sent  copies  of  my  letter  and 
also  your  reply  to  me  to  Sri  Patnaik.  Tie  has  mentioned  it  to  several  friends  and 
made  some  unkind  remarks.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  any 
worthwhile  purpose  would  be  served  by  my  enquiry.  I  could  have  put  a  question 
about  the  matter  in  the  Parliament  and  sought  information.  Only  because  it 
concerns  a  Chief  Minister  and  that  regarding  violation  of  our  act,  I  thought  I 
would  better  ascertain  facts.  I  was  also  interested  in  seeing  there  is  no 
suppression  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned. 

I  have  no  intention  to  bother  you,  a  very  busy  person  as  you  are.  But  the 
Orissa  Chief  Minster  has  refused  to  observe  a  normal  courtesy  in  this  matter. 
You  are  pleased  to  say  that  a  question  of  one  particular  payment  arose.  But  this 
was  cleared  up  after  enquiry.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  had  time  enough  to 
go  into  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  Sri  Patnaik  and  the  Finance 


95.  Letter,  25  September  1961,  from  Lok  Sabha  MP,  PSP;  address:  Telenga  Bazar,  Cuttack. 
NMML,  AICC  Papers  (II  Instalment),  File  No.  4312.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 
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Ministry  over  the  issue.  I  do  not  think  Sri  Patnaik  would  have  all  necessary 
papers  with  him.  I  would  therefore  earnestly  plead  with  you  to  spare  a  little 
time  and  go  into  the  entire  matter  thoroughly.  If  after  the  necessary  enquiry, 
you  are  convinced  that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Regulations  and  that  he  has  no  such  deposits,  then  probably  nothing  further 
can  be  done.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  at  least  feel  satisfied  that  the 
highest  authority  has  made  the  enquiries. 


37.  From  Le  Corbusier:  Door  of  Assembly  Building96 

[Refer  to  item  253] 


25  Rue  de  Sevres, 
Paris-6 
25  September  1961 

Dear  Mr  Nehru, 

Sub:  Enamel  painted  door  of  the  Assembly  building  at  Chandigarh 

[...] 

I  had  tried  to  gather  information  at  Chandigarh  concerning  the  symbolic  signs 
which  it  could  be  useful  to  have  represented  on  this  door.  I  obtained  little 
information  and,  generally,  of  signs  exclusively  dating  from  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Finally  it  seemed  to  me  better  for  this  Parliament  to  have 
signs  of  our  actuality  and  it  is  you,  Mr  Nehru,  who  knows  them  and  who  can 
express  them.  A  mass  of  signs  is  not  required  but  only  some  of  those  concerning 
the  ethics,  the  social  and  the  politics  of  the  present  times.  A  few  words  coming 
from  you  with,  eventually,  a  drawing  of  these  signs  (which  already  exist  or 
perhaps  do  not  yet  exist)  would  be  sufficient. 

I  think  the  world  is  becoming,  through  lack  of  imagination,  quite  mad. 
Everything  is  opened  before  us:  a  programme  for  peace  supplies  to  feed  the 
factories  throughout  the  world  and  gorge  even  the  insatiable  gluttons  who 
would  enjoy  starting  a  war  to  “make  big  money”. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr  Nehru, 


Yours  most  sincerely, 
Le  Corbusier 


96.  Letter,  translation  from  the  French  (not  recorded  by  whom),  from  the  Architectural 
Adviser  to  the  Government  of  Punjab,  Capital  Project.  PMO,  File  No.  7(1 18)/56-66- 
PMS,  (Vol.I),  Sr.  No.  Ill  -A,  excerpts  only  available  at  NMML. 
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38.  From  C.B.  Gupta:  UP  Congress  Election  Funds97 

[Refer  to  item  53] 


Lucknow 
September  25,  1961 


My  dear  Panditji, 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  copies  of  three  receipts  obtained  by  me  in  regard  to 
the  sum  of  Rs.  75,000/-  (Rupees  seventy  five  thousand)  only  which  you  gave 
to  me  in  cash  and  a  cheque  of  Rs.  75,000/-  (Rupees  seventy  five  thousand) 
only  received  by  City  Congress  Committee,  Kanpur  by  way  of  purses  presented 
to  you  on  your  visit  to  Kanpur  on  September  24,  1961,  for  the  Election  Fund  of 
U.P.  Congress  Parliamentary  Board. 


Yours  sincerely, 
C.B.  Gupta 


39.  From  Bertrand  Russell:  Disarmament  et  al98 

[Refer  to  items  320  and  366] 


30  September,  1961 


Dear  Mr  Nehru, 

My  warm  thanks  for  your  most  interesting  and  sympathetic  letter  of  September 
19th  and  for  the  enclosed  very  excellent  Resolution  on  Disarmament.  I  was 
touched  by  your  public  support  of  me.  The  Lord  Mayor’s  criticism  of  you 
seems  utterly  absurd."  He  did  not  object  when  I  wrote  to  Khrushchev  protesting 
against  the  imprisonment  of  I vinskaya1 00  and  her  daughter,  nor  indeed  was  his 
voice  heard  when  our  Prime  Minister  criticised  the  internal  policy  of  South 
Africa  while  that  country  was  still  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 


97.  Letter.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers. 

98.  Letter.  NMML,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Supplementary  Papers. 

99.  See  items  4  and  332-333. 

100.  Olga  Ivinskaya,  Boris  Pasternak’s  mistress  and  inspiration  for  Lara  in  his  novel  Dr. 
Zhivago.  She  was  arrested  in  1949  and  sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison;  released  in  1953 
after  Stalin’s  death;  but  arrested  again  in  1960  after  Pasternak's  death  and  sentenced  to 
eight  years’  imprisonment. 
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I  can  understand  your  envying  me,101  because  a  private  person  is  not  obliged 
to  bear  in  mind  the  very  complex  considerations  which  beset  a  Head  of  State. 
I  entirely  sympathize  with  the  difficulties  that  you  mention  in  your  letter,  but  I 
still  hope  that  ways  may  be  found  in  which  non-aligned  nations  can  act  usefully 
without  offending  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  I  agree  must  be  avoided. 
The  U.S.  has  announced  that  it  favours  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  certain  conditions;  Khrushchev  has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  favours 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  certain  conditions.  The  conditions 
proposed  on  the  two  sides  are  not  identical  and,  formally,  these  differences  are 
the  only  matters  in  dispute.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  continued  existence  of 
mankind  should  be  jeopardized  by  this  divergence  and  I  still  incline  to  the  view 
that  perhaps  an  entirely  friendly  offer  at  a  suitable  moment  to  both  parties  to 
act  as  go-between  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  compromise  agreement  as  to 
these  differences  could  be  made  without  causing  ill-feeling.  The  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  can  hardly  deny  that  the  non-aligned  nations  have  a  perfectly  clear 
and  legitimate  interest  in  the  matter  since  a  nuclear  war  would  cause  many 
millions  of  deaths  among  them  in  addition  to  the  much  greater  number  of 
deaths  in  the  belligerent  countries. 

If  you  should  have  time  to  see  me  when  you  are  next  in  this  country,  I 
should  be  deeply  grateful. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Russell 


40.  Home  Ministry  Communique  at  End  of  Tara  Singh’s 
Fast102 

[Refer  to  item  150] 

Various  charges  have  been  made  about  discrimination  against  the  Sikhs  in  the 
Punjab.  This  has  culminated  in  Master  Tara  Singh,  the  veteran  Akali  leader, 
taking  the  extreme  step  of  a  fast  unto  death.  Government  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  in  a  democratic  set-up,  such  extreme  steps  are  neither  called  for  nor  justified 
and,  therefore,  the  fast  should  be  terminated  immediately.  However,  in  the 


101.  Nehru's  words  at  the  press  conference  of  17  September,  item  4. 

102.  1  October  1961.  Enclosure  to  Nehru's  letter  to  M.C.  Chagla.  NMML,  M.C.  Chagla 
Papers,  File  No.  30. 
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present  context  of  doubts  and  suspicions,  Government  have  given  thought  to 
this  matter  and  considered  it  advisable,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  Parliament,  to  appoint  a  Commission.  This 
Commission  may  go  into  the  general  question  of  discrimination  and  examine 
any  charges  of  alleged  differential  treatment  or  grievances  of  the  Sikhs.  The 
appointment  of  the  Commission  would  naturally  take  some  time,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  do  so  as  early  as  possible. 

News  has  just  been  received  that  Master  Tara  Singh  has  ended  his  fast. 
Government  have  learnt  of  this  with  much  satisfaction.  They  will  now  proceed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  appointment  of  the  Commission. 


41.  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  British  Citizenship  for 
Phizo103 

[Refer  to  item  113] 

On  my  way  here  through  London,  Dickie  Mountbatten104  asked  me  to  lunch. 
He  had  nothing  much  to  say  except  about  the  military  exercises  which  he  was 
conducting,  etc. 

On  my  own  behalf  in  view  of  the  relations  that  had  existed  between  the 
two  of  us,  more  so  in  promoting  Indo-British  relations  after  Independence  to 
which  I  referred,  I  told  him  I  felt  I  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  speak  to  him 
about  what  was  passing  through  my  mind.  I  referred  in  passing  of  course  to 
the  slighting  references  to  Indian  troops  on  the  BBC  about  which  he  had 
apparently  not  heard.105  In  any  case  I  did  not  want  him  to  do  very  much  about 
it  as  I  made  my  own  reply  to  the  BBC. 

The  more  important  matter  was  the  conferment  of  UK  citizenship  to  Phizo. 
I  told  him  (1)  that  Phizo  was  an  Indian  citizen,  (2)  that  if  the  British  decided  to 
give  UK  citizenship  to  an  Indian  citizen  there  is  no  reason  for  the  British  to 
think  we  would  seriously  object  and  they  can  do  it  only  on  that  basis,  (3)  that 
Phizo  had  no  other  status  except  as  an  Indian  and  the  British  had  already 
acknowledged  him  as  an  Indian  citizen  although  such  acknowledgment  by 


103.  Copy  of  letter,  1  October  1961,  from  the  Defence  Minister,  then  at  the  UN.  Salutation 
and  signature  not  available. 

104.  Louis  Mountbatten,  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff,  UK. 

105.  BBC  reports  about  Indian  troops’  “savage  brutality”  and  their  firing  at  a  Red  Cross 
ambulance  in  Katanga.  The  Sunday  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika ,  17  September  1961. 
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them  was  not  necessary  to  establish  it,  (4)  that  I  had  heard  they  were  going  to 
give  him  citizenship  not  as  an  Indian  citizen. 

The  effect  of  this  latter  position  was  to  regard  Nagaland  as  not  part  of 
India.  The  British  were  acting  against  their  own  law  and  against  ours  and 
against  our  mutual  arrangement.  As  an  individual  I  would  regard  that,  if  the 
British  persisted  in  it,  as  a  violation  of  Commonwealth  relations.  I  do  not  think 
Parliament  and  our  country  would  stand  for  it.  Dickie  did  not  appear  to  know 
anything  about  it  but  was  concerned.  I  said  it  was  not  a  question  of  my  asking 
him  to  intervene  but  merely  informing  him  that  I  would  have  to  take  a  different 
mental  attitude  which  is  fully  my  intention  and  I  felt  that  I  had  a  personal 
engagement  with  him  long  ago  on  this  matter.  As  I  understand  things  at  present 
if  the  British  insist  on  adding  this  to  the  many  highly  regrettable  things  they  are 
doing  against  us  I  would  find  myself  unable  to  reconcile  my  mind  to  accepting 
Commonwealth  relationship.  I  have  my  own  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
this  progressively  deteriorating  attitude  in  our  relationship  to  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  refer  to  here. 

One  further  fact  I  want  to  mention,  namelv  that  so  far  as  I  recollect  and 
unless  I  am  wrong,  there  was  a  warrant  or  some  other  Court  proceeding  against 
Phizo  for  murder,  which  has  not  been  withdrawn.  Even  if  there  is  no  such 
warrant  pending  we  have  the  right  to  demand  extradition  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  for  taking  appropriate  action  ourselves.  If  this  is  the  case  then  we  are 
fully  entitled  to  demand  his  extradition.  If  they  do  not  agree  to  extradition  they 
will  have  to  take  the  consequences. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  latterly  we  have  been  permitting  both  the  British 
and  the  Americans  to  think  that  they  can  kick  us  around.  They  count  everything 
in  terms  of  money  as  some  of  our  people  also  unfortunately  do.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  this  not  only  in  this  but  in  many  other  matters.  In  the 
long  run  it  will  be  found  that  our  economic  development  is  not  exclusively 
dependent  upon  the  support  of  these  people  but  is  so  only  because  we  do  not 
follow  our  policies  whole  hog  for  being  independent  or  at  least  less  dependent 
in  our  economy  and  it  is  also  because  our  nationals  in  public  and  private  life 
have  views  different  from  that  of  the  Government  and  do  propaganda  abroad. 
People  know  it.  Even  though  some  of  us  may  talk,  the  British  and  the  Americans 
know  our  actions  will  be  different. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  that  I  hope  you  will  give  thought  to  this  matter 
and  will  not  give  in  on  the  question  of  Phizo’s  naturalisation.  I  have  nothing 
against  Phizo  on  a  personal  basis.  I  do  not  know  the  man.  I  personally  think  he 
ought  to  be  extradited  and  dealt  with  in  India.  In  any  event  we  ought  to  enter  an 
immediate  protest  against  UK  harbouring  rebels  against  our  country  in  their 
land,  especially  those  whom  we  either  have  charged  or  suspect  of  murder.  I 
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have  little  doubt  that  we  have  very  little  to  lose  by  taking  a  straight  and  firm 
position  and  perhaps  something  to  gain.  I  have  written  about  no  other  subject 
in  this  letter  in  order  that  you  may  be  seized  of  this  fully  and  some  action  is 
taken  immediately. 


42.  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Soviet  and  US  Positions 
on  Secretary-General106 

[Refer  to  item  302] 

The  statements  made  by  the  Russians  and  the  Americans  respectively  and  issued 
to  the  press  have  been  telegraphed  to  Indinfo  as  they  came  out  today.107  Kindly 
refer  to  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  U.S.  position  remains  entirely  unaltered.  In  view  of 
your  previous  telegram  on  the  subject  I  have  kept  strictly  aloof.  A  resolution  on 
the  basis  of  the  U.S.  statement  is  floating  about  and  may  perhaps  be  tabled  in  a 
day  or  two.  Russians  sent  word  today  to  say  that  we  should  do  something  and 
that  they  had  tried  to  meet  us  and  U.S.,  the  latter  denies  this.  No  names  have 
been  discussed  between  Russians  and  Americans  as  there  is  no  common  ground 
yet  on  the  proposal.  Unless  there  is  an  agreed  proposal  it  is  obvious  that  it 
cannot  go  through  the  Security  Council.  In  those  circumstances  we  have  reason 
to  be  seriously  concerned  about  the  position  of  our  troops  in  the  Congo  which 
is  a  Security  Council  operation.  The  new  official  appointed  by  majority  vote 
would  in  any  event  have  no  relation  to  the  Security  Council  at  all  as  he  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Assembly. 

For  your  information:  As  things  are  at  present  the  Congo  operations  are 
practically  directed  as  the  Americans  wish  even  in  regard  to  tactical  or  other 
matters  unless  Brig.  Rikhye108  absolutely  refuses  to  go  along  with  them.  This  is 
our  information.  If  the  new  arrangement  for  Secretary-General  comes  about 
the  present  Congo  body  left  over  by  Hammarskjold  may  cease  to  be  or  at  any 
rate  have  decreasing  authority. 

I  am  proposing  to  speak  in  the  general  debate  on  Wednesday  morning 
during  the  course  of  which  among  other  things  our  Government’ s  position  on 
this  issue  will  have  to  be  stated  as  already  advanced  by  you. 

106.  Telegram,  No.  464,  2  October  1961,  from  the  Defence  Minister,  then  at  the  UN.  MEA, 
File  No:  1(86)-UN-II/61,  p.  16/corr. 

107.  See  appendix  43. 

108.  Brigadier  Inderjit  Rikhye,  Military  Adviser  to  the  UN  Secretary-General  for  the  Congo 
operations. 
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43.  Soviet  and  US  Positions  on  UN  Secretary-General109 

[Refer  to  item  302] 

Following  text  of  statement  issued  by  Soviet  Delegation.  October  1  night  (not 

covered  fully  in  local  papers): 

“Reports  have  lately  appeared  in  the  American  Press  which  clearly  distort 
the  position  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  on  the  temporary  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  Attempts 
are  made  to  describe  the  position  of  the  USSR  as  allegedly  aimed  well-nigh 
at  using  the  veto  in  the  everyday  work  of  the  guiding  body  of  the  Secretariat. 
All  these  reports  pursue  the  goal  of  misleading  public  opinion  and  are,  at 
the  same  time,  an  attempt  to  whitewash  the  position  of  those  quarters 
which  are  continuing  to  uphold  the  fallacious  practice  of  subordinating  the 
United  Nations  staff  to  the  influence  of  one  country  or  group  of  countries. 
Contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  these  quarters 
are  seeking  to  preserve  the  one-sided  orientation  of  the  administration  of 
the  organization  and  are  striving  to  destroy  its  truly  international  nature. 
The  principled  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  the  radical 
reorganization  of  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Secretariat 
was  reaffirmed  in  the  statement  by  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,110  the  Flead  of  the 
Soviet  Delegation  to  the  Sixteenth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  statement  that  under  the  present  conditions  the  Delegation 
of  the  USSR  considers  it  possible  to  adopt  an  agreed  temporary  solution 
which  would  assure  uninterrupted  administrative  guidance  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  pending  a  permanent  solution  and  which  would  not 
deepen  the  existing  rift  among  States,  but  would  provide  an  even  more 
stable  basis  for  their  cooperation  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  the  course  of  the  exchange  of  views  which  the  Soviet  Delegation 
had  in  the  last  few  days  with  the  representatives  of  various  States,  including 
the  United  States,  it  put  forward  a  conciliatory  proposal  on  the  temporary 
administration  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  The  substance  of  that 
proposal  is  that  in  line  with  the  requirement  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council,  will  invite  a 
man  who  is  well  known  in  the  United  Nations  circles  to  serve  as  Chief  of 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  for  a  specified  period  (until  April  of  1963), 

109.  Cables,  2  October  1961,  from  Indinfo,  Permanent  Mission  of  India  to  the  UN,  New  York, 
to  Indinfo,  New  Delhi.  MEA,  File  No.  1(86)-UN-II/61,  pp.  18-21/corr. 

1 10.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 
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and  that  both  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  will  appeal  to 
this  man  and  to  his  three  Deputies,  who  now  work  in  the  administrative 
body  of  the  Secretariat  and  who  are  highly  qualified  international  officials 
from  the  USSR,  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  countries  of  Asia  or 
Africa,  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  concert. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  has  made  it  clear  that  it  does  not  have  in  mind 
the  utilization  of  the  veto  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  Deputies  to  the 
provisional  Chief  of  the  United  Nations  administrative  body.  He  must, 
however,  maintain  daily  cooperation  with  his  Deputies  and  the  Deputies 
with  him,  and  must  seek  to  achieve  mutual  agreement  with  them  on  the 
major  questions  of  the  work  of  the  Secretariat.  These  proposals  resulted 
out  of  the  many  wishes  that  have  lately  been  voiced  by  many  delegations  in 
the  course  of  the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  various 
United  Nations  Bodies  dealing  with  administrative  questions. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  believes  that  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
normalization  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  business-like 
everyday  cooperation  among  all  countries  represented  in  the  United  Nations, 
cannot  fail  to  associate  themselves  with  the  proposals  it  has  made  with 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  the  main  groups  of  States,  and  will  reject  any 
attempts  to  impose  upon  the  General  Assembly  a  one-sided  solution  in 
circumvention  of  the  Security  Council,  as  this  can  merely  undermine  the 
very  foundations  on  which  the  United  Nations  rests.” 

Following  text  of  Statement  by  United  States  Delegation  in  reply  to  Soviet 
Statement  cabled  earlier: 

“The  Soviet  proposal  is  not  a  real  compromise  and  its  adoption  would 
seriously  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  Secretariat.  It  does  not  give  the 
interim  Secretary  General  a  mandate  to  carry  out  the  full  functions  of  the 
office.  This  is  imperative  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  maintains  the  idea  of  the  Troika — of  dividing  the  world  into  three 
blocs.  There  is  no  such  world  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter  to  introduce  this  concept  into  the  U.N.  The  Soviet 
proposal  also  seeks  to  introduce  into  the  upper  levels  of  the  Secretariat 
political  representation  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  Articles 
1 00  and  1 0 1  of  the  Charter  require  that  Secretariat  officials  be  chosen  only 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency,  competence  and  integrity  with  due  regard  to 
geographical  distribution. 

The  United  Nations  should  promptly  designate  an  outstanding  figure 
to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the  Secretary-General  on  an  interim  basis. 
Meeting  this  urgent  need  must  not  be  obstructed  or  delayed  by  efforts  to 
change  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  itself.” 
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44.  From  M.C.  Chagla:  Punjab  Commission111 

[Refer  to  item  150] 


5th  October  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  2nd  October.  It  will  be  both  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  Commission. 

I  am  not  as  optimistic  as  you  are  about  the  time  the  Commission  will  take. 
I  have  seen  the  work  of  Commissions  and  Committees  drag  out  for  months 
and  months.  It  largely  depends  on  the  Chairman  who  should  strictly  confine 
the  inquiry  to  the  relevant  issues  before  him.  However  that  may  be,  the  work 
before  the  Commission  you  are  proposing  to  appoint  is  of  great  public 
importance,  and  has  to  be  done. 

I  am  coming  to  Delhi  on  the  night  of  the  9th  to  speak  to  the  National 
Defence  College  on  the  10th,  and  am  returning  to  Bombay  on  the  same  night. 
I  will,  however  be  available  in  the  afternoon  if  you  need  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
M.C.  Chagla 


45.  From  Damodar  Swarup  Seth:  Differences 
with  C.B.  Gupta112 

[Refer  to  item  171] 


Moti  Mahal, 
Lucknow 
October  10,  1961 

My  dear  and  Respected  Nehruji, 

Now  when  you  are  expected  to  be  a  bit  relieved  from  the  most  important  and 
pressing  work  of  the  Madurai  Congress  Session  and  allied  work,  I  seek  this 
opportunity  of  reminding  you  of  my  Exp[ress]  letter  of  September  20th  regarding 
my  personal  difficulties  in  working  in  the  Congress  Organisational  side,  because 
of  Shri  C.B.  Gupta’s113  views  on  my  criminal  appeal  pending  before  the 


111.  Letter  from  the  former  Ambassador  to  the  USA.  NMML,  M.C.  Chagla  Papers,  File  No. 
30. 

1 12.  Letter  from  a  UP  Congressman.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers,  Subjects  File  No.  13. 

113.  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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S[upreme]  Court.  It  is  also  requested  that,  in  case  you  agree  with  Shri  Gupta, 
what  work  you  will  please  suggest  me  to  take  up,  as  I  am  virtually  debarred 
from  holding  any  responsible  office  in  the  organisation  for  the  present  at  least. 
Your  comment  on  the  fact  that  I  was  made  to  tour  almost  all  the  districts  of  the 
State  for  finding  out  the  causes  of  the  Congress  defeats  in  the  1957  general 
elections  and  the  fate  which  was  meted  out  to  my  reports,  will  be  highly 
appreciated.  I  was  told  by  Sri  A.P.  Jain,114  that  you  had  made  a  mention  of  my 
said  letter  to  him  without  any  concrete  suggestion  whatever.  As  I  hinted  in  my 
last  letter  that  to  remain  a  Congress  member  in  [name]  only  without  any 
responsible  work,  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  me.  A  definite  reply  at  your 
earliest  convenience  will  highly  oblige. 

With  my  best  regards, 


Affectionately  yours, 
Damodar  Swarup  Seth 


46.  From  M.J.  Desai:  Polish  Anxiety  over  India’s  Stand 
on  Tests115 

[Refer  to  item  321] 

The  Polish  Ambassador116  spent  over  an  hour  with  me  in  the  morning  over  the 
draft  joint  communique.  I  talked  to  him  on  the  question  of  our  position  on  the 
nuclear  tests  on  the  lines  indicated  by  PM  and  told  him  that  after  all  it  was  the 
Indian  Prime  Minister  who  was  stating  the  position  of  his  Government  and  the 
Polish  President117  should  not  worry  about  this  in  any  way  because  he  is  not 
subscribing  to  this  position.  The  Polish  Ambassador  again  came  to  see  me  in 
the  afternoon,  said  that  he  had  over  two  hours  discussion  with  his  President 
who  is  extremely  anxious  because  of  the  impact  this  alleged  difference  will 
have  on  the  Polish  public  to  have  this  part  of  the  statement  completely  omitted 
from  the  joint  communique,  reference  being  made  only  to  the  fact  that  views 
were  exchanged  on  disarmament,  banning  of  nuclear  tests  etc.,  no  positions 
being  stated  by  either  side.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  we  regret  we  cannot 


1 14.  President  of  the  UPCC. 

1 15.  Note,  13  October  1961,  from  the  Foreign  Secretary.  MEA,  File  No.  44(8)-EUR/61,  p.  7/ 
notes. 

1 16.  Juliusz  Katz-Suchi. 

1 17.  Alexander  Zawadzki. 
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accept  this  suggestion  because  the  matters  have  been  discussed  at  some  length 
and  the  respective  positions  have  been  stated  publicly  at  the  banquet.  I  even 
told  the  Ambassador  that  we  will  agree  to  omission  of  the  joint  communique 
altogether  if  they  liked.  After  prolonged  discussion,  the  Polish  Ambassador  said 
that  both  he  and  his  President  will  be  grateful  if  the  Prime  Minister’s  reference 
to  the  Indian  position  on  nuclear  tests  was  made  simply  in  the  following  form 
which  really  states  Government  of  India’s  position: 

“The  Prime  Minister  of  India,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  nuclear 
tests  should  be  discontinued  forthwith”. 

2.  This  means  omission  of  the  words  “that  in  view  of  the  continuing 
injury  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  heightening  of  tensions 
caused  by  such  tests”  and  lessens  the  strength  of  the  categorical  statement  of 
Government  of  India’s  position.  In  view,  however,  of  the  urgent  pleading  of 
the  Polish  Ambassador,  PM  might  agree  to  the  revised  rendering  mentioned. 

3.  I  have  told  the  Polish  Ambassador  that  I  am  taking  PM’s  orders  by 
telephone  and  will  let  him  know  some  time  this  evening. 
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AICC 

AIR 

AMU 

Bangalore 

BBC 

BHU 

Bombay  City 

Burma 

Calcutta 

Cambodia 

CARE 

Ceylon 

CPI 

CPP 

CRO 
Dacca 
DAV  College 
DC 
DMK 

East  Germany 

Ex-Imp  Bank 

FAO 

FRCS 

FRUS 

FS 


All  India  Congress  Committee 
All  India  Radio 
Aligarh  Muslim  University 
Bengaluru 

British  Broadcasting  Corporation 

Banaras  Hindu  University 

Mumbai 

Myanmar 

Kolkata 

Kampuchea 

Cooperative  for  Assistance  and  Relief  Everywhere 
Sri  Lanka 

Communist  Party  of  India 

Congress  Party  in  Parliament  /  Congress  Parliamentary 
Party 

Commonwealth  Relations  Office 
Dhaka 

Dayanand  Anglo- Vedic  College 
Deputy  Commissioner 
Dravida  Munnetra  Kazhagam 
German  Democratic  Republic 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Secretary 
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Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GOI 

Government  of  India 

IAEA 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

IAF 

Indian  Air  Force 

ICCR 

Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations 

ICSC 

International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control 

IIPA 

Indian  Institute  of  Public  Administration 

ILO 

International  Labour  Organization 

INA 

Indian  National  Army 

Indinfo 

Telegraphic  acronym  for  the  Indian  Information 
Service  branch 

INS 

Indian  Navy  Ship 

ISCUS 

Indo-Soviet  Cultural  Society 

Janaza 

Funeral 

Jay  anti 

Anniversary 

Jullundur 

Jalandhar 

Leopoldville 

Kinshasa 

Lezim 

A  physical  exercise  in  dance  form  in  which 
participants  carry  a  musical  instrument  with  jingling 
cymbals 

Lok  Sabha  Debates 

Lok  Sabha  Debates.  Second  Series,  various  volumes 
and  years.  (New  Delhi:  Lok  Sabha  Secretariat) 

Madras  City 

Chennai 

Madras  State 

Tamil  Nadu 

Malkhamb 

A  gymnastic  exercise  performed  on  a  vertical  pole 

MCC 

Marylebone  Cricket  Club 

MEA 

Ministry  of  External  Affairs 

Mela 

A  fair 

MES 

Military  Engineer  Services 

MHA 

Ministry  of  Home  Affairs 

MLA 

Member  of  Legislative  Assembly 

MP 

Member  of  Parliament 

Mysore  State 

Karnataka 

NAI 

National  Archives  of  India 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
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NCC 

NEFA 

NMML 

NPL 

NSW 

O  &  M  Division 

Orissa 

Panchayat  / 

Panchayat  Samiti 

Pardahnashin 

PCC 

Peking 

PEPSU 

PIB 

PM 

Poona 

PPS 

PSP 

PTI 

PWD 

Rajya  Sabha  Debates 


RSS 
S  A  Dal 

Saint  Petersburg 

Stanleyville 

SWJN/FS 

SWJN/SS 

TNT 

UAR 

UK 

UN 

UNESCO 


National  Cadet  Corps 

North  East  Frontier  Agency 

Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library 

National  Physical  Laboratory 

New  South  Wales 

Organisation  and  Methods  Division 

Odisha 

Village  Council 

Covered  with  a  veil 
Pradesh  Congress  Committee 
Beijing 

Patiala  and  East  Punjab  States  Union 
Press  Information  Bureau 
Prime  Minister 
Pune 

Principal  Private  Secretary 
Praja  Socialist  Party 
Press  Trust  of  India 
Public  Works  Department 

Parliamentary  Debates.  Rajya  Sabha.  Official  Report , 
various  volumes  and  years.  (New  Delhi:  Rajya  Sabha 
Secretariat) 

Rashtriya  Swayamsevak  Sangh 
Shiromani  Akali  Dal 
Leningrad 
Kisangani 

Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru ,  First  Series 

Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru ,  Second  Series 

Trinitrotoluene,  a  chemical  compound 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

United  Nations 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization 
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UNICEF 

United  Nations  Children’s  Fund 

UP 

Uttar  Pradesh 

UPCC 

Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

US /USA 

United  States  /  United  States  of  America 

USSR 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Varanasi 

Banaras 

VIP 

Very  Important  Person 

West  Germany 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

WH&S 

[Ministry  of]  Works,  Housing  and  Supply 
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Abbas,  Farhat,  (SWJN/SS/34/p.  408), 
292 

Addis  Ababa,  783 

Aden,  721 ;  Mahatma  Gandhi  Memorial 
in,  721 

Adenauer,  Konrad,  (SWJN/SS/28/p. 
570),  299-300,  302-303,  649- 
651,  671,  759 
Adiga,  K.P.,731 
Adiga  &  Vasan,  73 1 
Adoula,  Cyrille,  35,  292-294,  641, 
709-710 

Advisory  Planning  Board  (GOI),  313 
Afghanistan,  47,  60,  68,  357,  585;  US 
Embassy  in,  726;  dispute  with 
Pakistan,  53 
Africa  Quarterly ,  753 
Africa,  32,  34,  47,  289,  329,  333,  586, 
596,  617,  631,  640,  645,  648, 
654,  699,  708,  711-712,  752-754, 
778-782,  80 1 ;  Central  Africa,  6 1 7, 
641;  East  Africa,  530,  711,  753, 
777-779,  781;  South  West  Africa, 
596,  641 

Agarwal,  Ram  Charan,  56,  678,  719, 
786-787 
Agra,  749 

Ahmad,  Z.A.,  (SWJN/FS/7/p.647), 
454,  457 

Ahmadnagar  Fort  prison,  81,  94,  157 
Ahmed,  Mir  Mushtaq,  (SWJN/SS  26/ 
p.  197),  307 


Ahmed,  Mofida,  (SWJN/SS/44/p. 
347),  385 

Ahmedabad,  1  18,  121,  455;  urban 
development  in,  118,  121 
Aid  India  Club,  772 
Aiyar,  C.P.  Ramaswami,  (SWJN/FS/ 
1/p.  113),  35,  575,  765 
Ajanta,  676 

Akali  Dal,  35,  37-38,  287,  353,  402, 
405, 41 1, 420-425, 433, 441, 443, 
445,  454-455, 457-459,  462,  465, 
468-469,  471-479,  743,  767; 
Constitution  of,  405,  420-421, 
445;  Working  Committee  of,  475, 
745 

Akbar,  74-75,  88-89,  357 
Akhil  Bharat  Hindu  Mahasabha,  see 
Hindu  Mahasabha 
Aksai  Chin,  49 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
(New  York),  305 

Alexander  Marcar  and  Co.  Ltd, 
London,  785-786 

Algeria,  289, 294,  309,  330,  333,  596- 
597,  640;  Provisional 

Government  of  the  Algerian 
Republic,  292,  644;  Front  de 
Liberation  Nationale,  644 
Ali,  Mir  Osman,  (SWJN/SS/l/p.  291), 
514 

Ali,  Saiyid  Raza,  574 
Alice  in  Wonderland ,  253 
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Aligarh,  193,  200, 236,  244,  371-375; 

murders  in,  371-372 
Aligarh  Muslim  University,  193,  200, 
236,  373-377;  Students’  Union, 
236,  373,  376;  Ziauddin  hostel, 
373 

Alimov,  Arif,  301 

All  India  Bhartiya  Jan  Sangh,  see  Jan 
Sangh 

All  India  Coalfield  Sports,  552 
All  India  Congress  Committee,  see 
Indian  National  Congress 
All  India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences 
(New  Delhi),  557-558 
All  India  Panchayat  Parishad,  766 
All  India  Peace  Council,  688 
All  India  Women’s  Conference,  355, 
588 

All-African  Peoples’  Conference,  752 
Allahabad,  168-169,  171-173,  177, 
180,  185,  187-190,  194,  197, 497- 
498,  567-568,  692;  Gangadhar 
Chowk,  497;  Fort,  192,  199 
Allahabad  High  Court,  482,  485 
Allahabad  University,  567;  Students’ 
Union,  498;  Winter  School  for 
Foreign  Students,  498,  567 
Allied  Publishers,  723 
All-India  Malaviyaji  Centenery 
Celebration  Committee,  382-383, 
776-777 

Almora  Lekhak  Sangh,  568 
Amarnath,  61,  69,  191,  198,  203,  214 
America  (continent),  240;  see  also  US 
American  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
684 

Amritsar,  37-38,  401,  408-409,  428, 
433-434, 459, 468,  472, 475, 477, 
743,  745-746 

Anand  Bhawan  (Allahabad),  497-498, 


756 

Anand  Bhuvan  (Bombay),  735 
Andaman,  Old  Central  Tower,  279; 
prison,  280 

Andhra  Pradesh,  62,  69,  76,  84,  97, 
108,  127,  141,  213,  304,  319, 
368-369, 384, 414, 425, 45 1, 453, 
514-515;  Legislative  Assembly, 
384 

Aney,  M.S.,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  12),  440 
Angkor  Wat,  132,  145,  239 
Angola,  289,  294,  309,  596-597,  617, 
620,  641,  753 
Annapurna  Peak,  377 
Antarctica,  759 
Ao,  Inkongliba,  393-398 
Arab  countries,  150,  158,  292-293, 
295,  644 

Arab  League,  292 
Arabia,  60 

Arabic  language,  291,  297;  Arabic 
numerals,  150,  158 
Argentina,  654 
Armstrong,  Mr,  785 
Artificial  Limb  Centre  (Poona),  379 
Arundale,  Rukmini  Devi,  (SWJN/SS/ 
3/p.  424),  575 

Arya  Samaj,  407,  764-765,  767;  Arya 
Samaj  Dewan  Hall  (Delhi),  407- 
408;  Arya  Samaj  Mandir 
(Shraddhanand  Bazaar,  Amritsar), 
37;  in  Hyderabad,  304 
Aryans,  59-60,  67-68 
Ashoka,  59,  73,  75,  88-89,  175,  183, 
192,  199,  357 

Ashoka  Hotel  (New  Delhi),  517 
Ashvaghosa,  240 
Asia,  44,  59,  67,  75,  79,  92,  152, 
158,  170,  179,  240,  548,  586,  611, 
614, 63 1, 708, 713, 778,  780-782, 
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801;  Central  Asia,  59-60,  67-68, 
89,  535;  South  Asia,  61,  68,  535, 
548;  South  East  Asia,  145,  240, 
535-536,  540,  786;  West  Asia, 
240,  535,  see  also  Middle  East 
Asia  Foundation,  655,  656,  657 
Asian  Economic  Planners’ 
Conference,  535,  545 
Assam,  76,  181,  235,  319,  357,  385- 
388,  399, 414-415, 424,  552,  761; 
Durga  Puja  celebrations  in,  388; 
Government  Secretariat,  761;  Hill 
Districts  of,  385;  Assam  Official 
Language  Act,  385-387,  761; 
Shastri  Formula  on  the  language 
issue,  385-387,  761 
Assamese  language,  58,  76,  90,  385- 
386,  414-415,  761 

Assar,  Premjibhai  Ranchhoddas,  380, 
713 

Association  of  Moral  and  Social 
Hygiene  in  India,  571 
Astro-Physical  Observatory 
(Kodaikanal),  212,  248 
Athens,  713 
Atlantic  Powers,  586 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  583-584, 
689 

Australia,  724,  756,  759,  780 
Austria,  586,  685 

Autobiography ,  An,  723,  725,  729, 
731-732 

Ayyangar,  M.  Ananthasayanam, 
(SWJN/SS/5/p.  81),  1,  297,  393, 
427,  433,  435,  451,  502,  506, 
521,  705 

Ayyar,  G.  Venkateswara,  533 
Azad  Kashmir,  659;  see  also  Kashmir 
and  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
Azad,  Abul  Kalam,  (SWJN/FS/l/p. 


353),  775 

B.N.  Modi  &  Co.,  345 
Babur,  302 
Baburnama ,  302 

Badrinath,  61, 69,  191,  198,203,214, 
287 

Bahadur,  Raj,  (SWJN/SS/18/p.  169), 
749-750 
Bajpai,  M.,  570 

Bakula,  Kushak,  (SWJN/SS/20/p. 
181),  378 

Bal  Bhavan  (Delhi),  277 
Baltimore  Sun ,  The,  29 
Banaras,  214,  280,  498,  549,  582,  654 
Banaras  Hindu  University,  382-384, 
582,  654,  776-777,  784 
Banda,  Hastings  Kamuzu,  7 1 1 
Bandaranaike,  Sirimavo,  (SWJN/SS/ 
61/p.  635),  720 
Banerjee,  B.K.,  366 
Banerjee,  S.M.,  (SWJN/SS/47/p. 

365),  341,  393,  790-791 
Banerji,  S.K.,  675-678 
Bangalore,  115,  153,  284,  473,  584, 
609 

Bangla,  see  Bengali  language 
Bank  of  India  (New  Delhi),  725 
Bappu,  M.K.  Vainu,  212,  248 
Barcombe  (UK),  767 
Barpuzari,  B.C.,  761-762 
Barua,  Hem,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  67), 
386,  393-395,  501-504,  506 
Bastar,  48 
Beale,  Dr,  645,  698 
Begum,  Zakia,  520 
Beijing,  see  Peking 
Belgium,  32,  706-708,  789 
Belgrade,  30,  34-35,40-41,  117,  120, 
289-290,  294,  296-297,  452,  519, 
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590,  611,  620,  632,  643,  648, 
65 1 , 654, 662-663, 667, 694, 697, 
701, 735, 755,  766,  783-784,  791; 
urban  development  in,  117,  120, 
590 

Belgrade  Conference,  29-30,  38-41, 
45,  117,  120,  130,  143,288,291, 
294,  590,  597, 61 1, 620, 622, 625, 
631-632,  643,  645,  651-655,  663, 
667-688, 694, 699,  783-784,  791; 
Indian  delegation  to,  291;  Cairo 
Preparatory  meeting  for,  63 1 
Benares,  see  Banaras 
Benediktov,  Ivan  Alexandrovich, 
(SWJN/SS/49/p.  425),  662-663 
Bengal,  pre-Partition,  24,  148,  258; 
see  also  East  Bengal  and  West 
Bengal 

Bengal  Political  Conference,  24 
Bengali  language,  58,  76,  90,  191, 
198,  264,  273,  414-415,  761 
Bengaluru,  see  Bangalore 
Beniprasad  Sidhhgopal  &  Co.,  345 
Benkhedda,  Benyoucef,  292, 294, 644 
Benn,  Anthony  Wedgwood,  724 
Berlin,  27,  32,  35,  41,  47,  298,  300, 
592,  594-595,  601-605,  618-621, 
626, 629, 637-638, 650-651, 670- 
671, 673,  693-694,  697-698,  700- 
701,  747,  755,  758,  792;  Greater 
Berlin,  603,  605,  747;  Four- 
Power  “Kommandatura”  for,  747- 
748;  East  Berlin,  27-28,  42-43, 
593, 602-606, 618, 697,  701, 747; 
West  Berlin,  27-28,  42-44,  300, 
592-594,  601-606,  618,  620,  637, 
645, 648-649, 662, 671, 674, 697, 
747-748, 755-756;  air  corridor  for 
West  Berlin,  747;  Berlin  Blockade, 
603-604, 


748;  Berlin  Wall,  42;  see  also  Germany, 
East  Germany  and  West  Germany 
Berne,  523,  737 
Berubari,  366 

Bhabha,  Homi  J.,  (SWJN/FS/13/p. 

536),  583-587,  689 
Bhadauria,  Arjun  Singh,  379 
Bhagavantam,  Suri,  584 
Bhagvad  Gita,  236 

Bhagwati,  N.H.,  (SWJN/SS/43/p. 

281),  280,  382-384,  775-777 
Bhakna,  Sohan  Singh,  368 
Bhakra  project,  285-286 
Bhaktavatsalam,  M.,  (SWJN/SS/24/p. 
285),  232 

Bhandari,  PC.,  734 
Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute 
(Poona),  739 
Bharat  Darshan,  2 1 6 
Bharat  Kala  Bhavan  (BHU),  582 
Bharat  Krishak  Samaj  Farmers  Forum, 
750,  754-755;  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Campaign  run  by,  75 1 
Bharat  Sevak  Samaj,  487,  751 
Bharatiya  Sanskriti  Bhawan  (Calcutta), 
573 

Bhargava,  Gopichand,  (SWJN/FS/4/ 
p.  178),  551 
Bhatia,  S.L.,  686 
Bhatnagar,  O.P.,  567 
Bhattacharyya,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
G.L.,  715-718 

Bhave,  Acharya  Vinoba,  (SWJN/SS/ 
5/p.  74),  128-129,  142,  336,  351- 
352 

Bhavnagar,  425 
Bhopal,  528 
Bhubaneswar,  785 

Bhutan,  529,  547,  610;  Maharaja  of, 
see  Wangchuk,  Jigme  Dorji 
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Bihar,  52,  113,  169,  177,  191,  198, 
235, 269, 276,  286-287,  3 1 9,  370, 
388-390,  564;  Legislative 

Assembly,  388-389;  Universities 
Act,  564 

Bihar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee, 
390 

Bilaspur,  392 

Bizerta,  292,  294,  596-597,  617,  640 
Black,  Eugene  R.,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt  II/ 
p.  367),  532 
Bluebird  (car),  772-773 
Blum,  Robert,  655-657 
Board  of  Control  for  Cricket  in  India, 
583 

Bodh  Gaya,  654,  784 
Bodley  Head,  723 

Bokaro-Ramgarh  Co.  Ltd,  388-389 
Bolshoi  Theatre  (Moscow),  301 
Bombay  Baptist  Church,  353 
Bombay  City,  47,  281,  414,  425,  676, 
725,  728,  749,  802;  Bombay 
Municipal  Corporation,  440;  City 
of  Bombay  State,  439-440 
Bombay  High  Court,  478 
Bombay  Pradesh  Congress 
Committee,  303 

Bombay  State,  190-191,  228,  425, 
439,  455,  457,  727 
Bombay,  Archbishop  of,  see  Gracias, 
Valerian  Cardinal 
Bonn,  680,  694 

Books  (India)  Private  Limited,  731 
Borobudur,  131,  145 
Borooah,  P.C.,  385-387 
Bose,  Asoke,  370 

Bose,  Subhas  Chandra,  (SWJN/FS/3/ 
p.  46),  380 

Bourguiba,  Habib,  (S  WJN/SS/1 6  pt  1/ 
p.  505),  292 


Brandt,  Willy,  (SWJN/SS/61/p.  648), 
645,  693-694,  699 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  797 
British  East  Africa,  779 
British  India  Corporation  Ltd,  344-345 
British  rule,  75,  78,  82,  89,  96,  101, 
110,  126,  140,  216,  239,  438, 
442,  606;  Independence  from,  2, 
234-235,  314,  536,  608,  765; 
Partition,  12,  312,  429,  450 
Brussels,  293 
Buber,  Martin,  713 
Budapest,  696 
Buddha,  240,  668 

Buddhism,  131,  145,  175,  183,  192, 
199,  240,  498 

Buddhists,  176,  191,  205,  268,  276, 
295;  Buddhist  period  in  India,  59, 
67,  240 

Builders’ Association  of  India,  551 

Bulgaria,  585 

Bureau  of  Mines,  5 

Burma,  61,  68,  295,  393,  585,  610, 

653,  683,  685,  784,  787 

Cabinet,  282, 435,  480,  513,  549-550, 
749-750,  770-773;  Cabinet 
Secretariat,  522;  Committee  on 
Public  Enterprises,  282 
Cachar,  385-387,  415,  418,  761 
Cairo,  452,  725,  728,  752 
Calcutta,  414, 499-500,  532,  564,  573, 

654,  690,  704-705,  774-775; 
Calcutta  Club,  690;  Raj  Bhavan, 
500 

Calcutta  University,  591 
California,  687 
Caliphs,  251 

Cama,  Bhikaiji,  (SWJN/SS/69/p.  571), 
588 
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Cambodia,  131,  145,  294,  626,  629, 
720 

Cambridge,  713,  781 
Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament 
(UK),  760 

Canada,  257,  626,  715,  780 
Cannon,  Garland,  726 
Cape  Cod,  661,  681 
Cariappa,  K.M.,  (SWJN/SS/2/p.  376), 
527 

Carr,  E.H.,  713 
Carroll,  Lewis,  253 
Casablanca  Powers,  293 
Census  (1961),  318,  416 
Central  African  Federation,  596,  617 
Central  Public  Health  Engineering 
Research  Institute,  555 
Central  Public  Works  Department, 
755 

Central  Statistical  Organisation,  1 8 
Central  Water  and  Power 
Commission,  5 

Ceylon,  13,  23,  61,  68,  569,  585,  720 
Chagla,  M.C.,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  347), 
35,  478,  623,  719,  796,  802 
Chaliha,  B.P,  (SWJN/SS/10/p.  369), 
387-388 

Chand,  Dr  Colonel  Amir,  744 
Chandausi,  193,  200,  236,  376-377 
Chandigarh,  71,  87,  95,  551,  794; 
Punjab  Legislative  Assembly 
building  in,  580-581,  794 
Chase  Investment  Corporation  (New 
York),  749 
Chatterji,  Atul,  737 
Chaubara  (Allahabad),  497 
Chaudhuri,  Nabakrushna,  (SWJN/FS/ 
6/p.  44),  351 

Chellaswamy,  S.,  (SWJN/SS/61/p. 
264),  350 


Chen  Yi,  (SWJN/SS/35/p.  591),  599, 
613 

Chennai,  see  Madras  City 
Cheshire  Homes  (Dehra  Dun),  498 
Chettiar,  Thiagarajan,  (SWJN/SS/47/ 
p.  211),  526 

Chettry,  Maya  Devi,  (SWJN/SS/39/p. 
110),  499 

Chidambaram,  M.A.,  583 
Chief  Ministers’  Conference,  49,  51, 
351,  359,  386,  402,  404,  406, 
409,  412-414,  418,  744-745,  762, 
768 

China  (ancient),  61,68,  151, 159, 240, 
357;  Great  Wall  of,  28 
China,  People’s  Republic  of,  148, 253, 
295, 330, 333,  530,  599-600, 613- 
615,  621-622,  644,  784;  India’s 
border  with,  597,  599-600 
Chittaranjan,  261-262,  271-272,  276, 
387,  499,  728 

Chittaranjan  Locomotive  Works,  261, 
552 

Choharpur  (UP),  498 
Chou  En-lai,  (SWJN/SS/15  pt  1/  p. 
118),  599,  613 

Chourasia,  Gajadhar  Prasad,  497 
Chowdhry,  S.K.,  715 
Christianity,  60,  68,  129,  142,  175, 
183,  191-192,  199,  205,269,  494 
Christians,  205,  228,  276,  766-767 
Coca  Cola,  19 

Cold  War,  42, 2 1 0, 236, 294, 3 1 6,  592, 
614,  656 

Cole,  Sterling,  585 
Collins,  John  L.,  766 
Columbia  University,  726 
Columbus,  Christopher,  24 1 
Committee  of  100  (UK),  45 
Committee  on  Plan  Projects,  555 
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Committee  on  Transport  Policy 
Coordination,  548 

Commonwealth  of  Nations,  534,  565, 
621,  690,  767,  795,  798 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Conference  (London),  521,  705; 
Indian  Delegation  to,  705 
Commonwealth  Relations  Office 
(London),  401 

Commonwealth  Unity  Group,  534 
Communism,  620,  656 
Communist  Party  of  India,  133,  367- 
371,  439,  779 

Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Twenty-Second  Congress  of,  670 
Congo,  30-35, 293, 309, 586,  596, 615, 
640-641,  682-683,  687,  703, 
705-707,  709-710,  788-789,  799; 
Parliament  of,  31,  707,  710; 
Kamina  base  in,  702-703;  see  also 
Katanga 

Congress  Party,  see  Indian  National 
Congress 

Conservative  Party  (UK),  765 
Constantine,  Learie,  714,  738 
Constituent  Assembly  of  India,  3 1 3 
Constitution  of  India,  5,  12-13,  58, 
66,  76-77,  88,  90-91,  313,  315, 
368,  386,  429-430,  449-450,  486, 
769;  Eighth  Schedule  of,  360, 
413;  Directive  Principles  of  State 
Policy,  313;  on  language  policy, 
12-13 

Cooperative  for  Assistance  and  Relief 
Everywhere  (CARE),  657 
Corbett,  Major  General  (Retired) 
Thomas,  767 

Corbusier,  Le,  580-581,  794 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  603-604 
Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 


Research,  5,  584 
Cowell,  E.A.,  724 
Crimea,  41 
Cuba,  758 
Current ,  613,  615 
Cuttack,  793 
Cyprus,  699 

Cyrankiewicz,  Jozef,  626,  629 
Czechoslovakia,  45,  284,  300,  638 

Dacca,  715-716 
Daily  Pratap,  404,  480 
Dakota  aircraft,  387,  746 
Daman,  294 

Dandakaranya,  48,  500;  Adivasis  in, 
48 

Dandekar,  R.N.,  739 
Dange,  S.A.,  (SWJN/FS/4/p.  564), 
368 

Daniels,  A. C.,  353 
Danish  language,  729 
Dar,  Avtar  Krishan,  (SWJN/SS/36/p. 
402),  725 

Dar,  Rita,  (SWJN/FS/13/p.  14),  725, 
728 

Dar-es-Salaam,  711,  778,  780 
Darjeeling  District,  499 
Das,  Deshbandhu  Chittranjan,  (SWJN/ 
SS/45/p.  258),  261,  271 
Das,  S.R.,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  130),  35, 
478,  566 

Das,  Shree  Narayan,  377 
Datar,  B.N.,  (SWJN/SS/29/p.  162), 
236,  375,  408,  501,  503,  505 
Dauphine  (car),  772-773 
DAV  College  (Kanpur),  149 
Davar,  M.C.,  401 
Davar,  Yogeshwar,  40 1 
Dave,  S.P.,  (SWJN/SS/46/p.  278), 
456 
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Davey,  K.  Keshav  Nath,  731 
Dayal,  Harishwar,  (SWJN/SS/l  1/p. 
217),  377 

Dayal,  Rajeshwar,  (SWJN/SS/5/p. 

573),  615-616,  708,  716 
Dehra  Dun,  498 

Delhi,  53-54,  56,  58-59,  66-67,  120, 
307,  367,  416,  420,  441,  501, 

589,  743,  750;  Delhi 

Administration,  54,  408;  Delhi 
Development  Authority,  742; 
Delhi  Municipal  Corporation,  56, 

590,  625, 628,  678,  719,  786-787; 
Town  Planning  Organization,  589, 
742;  Master  Plan  of,  589;  urban 
conditions  in,  54,  120,  589-590, 
742,  Ajmeri  Gate,  742;  Delhi  Gate, 
742;  Minto  Road,  742;  Town  Hall, 
678,  786;  Old  Delhi,  590,  676, 
741;  Old  Delhi  Railway  station, 
686;  cracker  and  bomb  incidents 
in,  408,  686,  720;  Hindu 
communal  organizations  in,  467; 
Red  Fort,  625,  629,  678;  see  also 
New  Delhi 

Delhi  Congress,  307 
Delhi  Gurdwara  Parbandhak 
Committee,  467 
Delhi  University,  511,  676,  678 
Denmark,  335 
Deoria,  491 

Department  of  Atomic  Energy,  5,  9 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  749 
Department  of  Transport,  533,  750 
Desai,  M.J.,  (SWJN/SS/4/p.  155), 
398,  400,  523,  529,  586-587,  617, 
620-622,  655-656,  658,  677,  685, 
687,  689,  692,  694,  697,  702, 
711,  748,  803 

Desai,  Morarji,  (SWJN/FS/1 3/p.  5), 


346,455,513-514,518,532,  750, 
785-786 

Deshlahra,  Moolchand,  392 
Deshmukh,  Panjabrao,  (SWJN/SS/5/ 
p.  368),  513-514,  750-752,  754- 
755 

Deshpande,  P.Y.,  (SWJN/SS/20/p. 
129),  516-517 

Devanagari,  51,  351,  354,  441 
Dey,  S.K.,  (SWJN/SS/6/p.  96),  71, 
87,  711,  780 
Dhaka,  see  Dacca 
Dharamsala  Jail,  765 
Dibrugarh,  387 

Diefenbaker,  John,  (SWJN/SS/38/p. 
618),  715 

Digby,  William,  5,  17 
Disarmament  Commission,  792 
Discovery  of  India,  The ,  81,  94,  240, 
731 
Diu,  294 

Davidoff,  Leo  M.,  305 
Diwakar,  R.R.,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.  311), 
305,  351 

Djilas,  Milovan,  766 
Douglas,  William,  7 1 3 
Dr  Zhivago ,  795 

Dravida  Munnetra  Kazhagam,  353, 
765 

Dravidians,  59-60,  67-68 
Dube,  Jagpat,  497 
Durand  Line,  53 
Durgapur,  275,  284 
Dutt,  Subimal,  (SWJN/SS/7/p.  644), 
669 

Dwarka,  61,  69 

Dwivedy,  Surendranath,  (SWJN/SS/ 
43/p.  347),  518,  525,  527,  785- 
786,  793 

Dygay,  Nikolai,  665 
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East  Africa,  see  Africa 
East  Bengal,  374,  717;  refugees  from, 
48 

East  Germany,  27-30,  4 1 , 43-46,  298- 
300,  592-595,  602-606,  618,  620, 
637,  649,  671,  696,  698,  747, 
756;  East  German  Army,  595;  see 
also  Germany,  West  Germany  and 
Berlin 

East  India  Hotel  Company,  749 
East  Indonesia,  585 
Easwarappa,  M.P.,  521 
ECAFE  [Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East],  533,  535, 
545-546 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
524 

Egypt,  126,  140,  170,  179,  295,  644; 

Embassy  of  India  in,  725 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  (SWJN/FS/ 
14/p.  28),  610 
Eklund,  Sigvard,  585-587 
Election  Manifesto,  see  General 
Elections  (1962) 

Elephanta  Caves,  676 
Eliot,  T.S.,  713 

Elisabethville,  703,  708,  788; 
Elizabethville  Consular  Corps, 
707;  Elizabethville  Radio,  707 
Ellora,  676 

El-Nasr,  Abbas  Seif,  787 
Emelyanov,  Vasily  S.,  (SWJN/SS/45/ 
p.  647),  585-586 

Employers’  Association  of  Northern 
India,  344-345 

England,  60,  68,  175,  183,  264,  535; 
see  also  UK 

English  language,  49,  76-77,  90-91, 
205,  260,  264,  273,  291,  297, 
360-361, 378,  383,  385, 438, 442, 


570,583,713,731,745,768,781 
Erlander,  Tage,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  561), 
682 

Ethiopia,  292,  655,  783 
Europe,  18,  29,  32,  44,  46,  60,  68, 
126, 131,  140,  150-151,  153,  160, 
199,  227,  240,  242,  277,  290, 
299,  597,  626,  628,  638,  671, 
682,  695,  708,  711,  780;  Central 
Europe,  42,  592,  595,  601,  626, 
629,  651,  662,  692;  East  Europe, 
45,  299,  595-596,  621,  650,  698; 
Western  Europe,  20,  696 
European  Common  Market,  9,  1 8,  55, 
336,  534,  738 

European  Free  Trade  Area,  524 
Evans,  Merydn,  737 
Everest,  153-154,  160 

r 

Evian  Accords,  644 
Exhibition  of  Achievements  of  the 
National  Economy  (Moscow), 
301 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  749 

Express  newspapers,  see  Indian 
Express 

Fa  Hien,  357 
Far  East,  657 
Faxian,  see  Fa  Hien 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  65 1 ;  see 
also  West  Germany 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  3 1 
Firozabad,  355 

Five  Year  Plans,  2,  15,  56,  62,  65,  80, 
93,  102,  109-110,  125-126,  139- 
MO,  169,  183,  201,  216,  224, 
229,  239,  276,  314,  316,  363, 
551,  608;  First  Plan,  1,  4,  6,  21, 
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187,  196,216,283,314,321-322, 
326,  494;  Second  Plan,  1,  4-6, 
196, 216, 314,  321-322, 326, 494, 
666;  see  also  Third  Five  Year  Plan 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
751 

Ford  Foundation,  657 
Foreign  Exchange  Regulations  Act, 
518,  525,  785,  794 
Forward  Bloc,  381 
France,  43,  292,  294-295,  298-299, 
303, 469,  519,  581, 597, 602-603, 
610, 644, 659, 670, 698-699,  737, 
748,  759,  771-773 

French  language,  291,  297,  569,  739, 
794 

Frondizi,  Arturo,  654 

Gadgil,  N.V.,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  68),  71, 
473,  481-484,  486,  581 
Gaevemitz,  Ruth,  570,  739 
Gagarin,  Yuri,  62,  70,  675,  677 
Galbraith,  John  Kenneth,  (SWJN/SS/ 
37/p.  181),  28,  617,  621-623, 
658,  660-661, 684-685,  697,  713, 
748 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  241 
Gandhi,  Feroze,  (SWJN/FS/6/p.  81), 
481,  485 

Gandhi,  Indira,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  232), 
53,  157,  364,  675-676,  678,  680, 
702,  711-712,  735,  753,  777-779, 
782 

Gandhi,  Mahatma,  16,  47,  57,  62,  64- 
66,  70-71,74,  76,  87-88,  90,  118, 
121,  133,  148,  186,  195,  202, 
209,  214,  221,  226,  233,  235, 
237,260,310-312,413,434, 438, 
450,  455,  659,  666,  718,  721, 
732;  Gandhism,  242;  Gandhi 


Jayanti,  56-57,  62,  64-65,  70-72, 
86-87, 98,  303, 476;  Gandhi  Mela 
(Delhi),  56-57,  65;  see  also  Aden 
and  London 

Gandhi,  Rajiv,  (SWJN/SS/48/p.  559), 
702 

Gandhi  Memorial  Leprosy  Foundation, 
565 

Gandhi  Peace  Foundation,  351 
Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi,  305 
Gandhi  Smarak  Sangrahalaya,  20 1 
Ganesan,  S.,  731-733 
Ganesh  Flour  Mills  Co.  Ltd,  345 
“Ganganagar,”  Fateh  Singh,  see  Singh, 
Fateh 

Gangtok,  530 
Garhwal,  61 
Gauhati,  387 

Gaulle,  Charles  de,  (SWJN/SS/39/p. 

721),  299,  303,  649,  671,  759 
General  Elections  (1957),  436,  450, 
803 

General  Elections  (1962),  107,  280- 
281,  304,  307-308,  310,  362-363, 
374-375, 425, 442, 454,  462,492- 
494,  496,  530,  600,  721;  Election 
Manifesto  for,  125, 127-128, 139, 
141,  172,  181,  201,  203,  226, 
244,  247,  310-334,  494;  polling 
dates  during  Ramzan,  280-281 
Geneva,  523-524,  638;  Consulate 
General  of  India  in,  523;  Republic 
of  Geneva,  659 
Geneva  conference,  see  Laos 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  5 
George  Black  spy  case  (UK),  505 
German  Democratic  Republic,  570, 
671-672;  see  also  East  Germany 
Germany,  26-27 ,  29,  42,  45-46,  47, 
115,  154,  157,  163,  257,  299, 
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303,  569,  592-593,  595,  602-604, 
606, 609, 620-62 1 , 626, 629, 637- 
638,  643,  648-649,  650-651, 653, 
670-671, 673, 680, 693,  696,  698- 
699,  701,  759,  772,  792;  Nazi 
Germany,  747;  Protocol  of  12 
September  1944,  603,  606; 
German  army,  696;  see  also  East 
Germany,  West  Germany  and 
Berlin 

Ghafoor  (Begular),  497 
Ghana,  30,  39-40,  294,  296,  298, 
585-586,  635,  667,  787 
Ghanaian  Airways,  40 
Ghatala,  M.A.,  731-732 
Ghosh,  Ajoy,  (SWJN/SS/31/p.  339), 
368,  470 

Gichuru,  James,  779 
Gizenga,  Antoine,  35,  293-294,  641, 
710 

Glimpses  of  World  History ,  731-732, 
729 

Goa,  289,  294,  330,  528-529,  597- 
598,  606,  611 
Gobi  desert,  240 

Goenka,  R.N.,  (SWJN/FS/15/p.  587), 
530-531,  762,  764,  769-770 
Golden  Temple  (Amritsar),  472,  475, 
745 

Gopalganj  (East  Bengal),  374 
Gopikumar,  392 
Gorakhpur,  491 

Goray,  N.G.,  (SWJN/SS/40/p.  603), 
442-444 

Gore-Booth,  Paul,  400,  620,  705,  709- 
710,  728,  788 
Goubert,  Edouard,  529 
Gour,  R.B.,  (SWJN/SS/1 8/p.  193), 
407 

Government  Art  College  (Calcutta), 
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Gracias,  Valerian  Cardinal,  57 1 
Grand  Lodge  of  India,  574 
Greece,  60,  68,  452,  728 
Gromyko,  Andrei  A.,  (SWJN/SS/29/ 

p.  220),  800 

Grutzner,  A.B.,  756,  759 
Gujarat,  51,  62,  69,  72,  87,  173,  175, 
181,319,414,425,437, 439-440, 
444,  451,  453,  455 
Gujarati  language,  58,  191,  198,  761, 
781 

Gujral,  Harbans  Singh,  468 
Gundevia,  Y.D.,  (SWJN/SS/l/p.  525), 
400,  617,  622,  702-703,  705, 
709-711 

Gupta,  Bhupesh,  (SWJN/SS/1 8/p. 
335),  26,368, 407,606,611,716- 
717 

Gupta,  Chandra  Bhanu,  (SWJN/SS/1 6 
pt  II/p.  124),  113,  124,  138,306, 
344,  371-373,  376,  489-491, 493, 
495-496,  520,  795,  802-803 
Gupta,  Indrajit,  528,  631,  702 
Gupta,  Ram  Krishan,  7 1 8 
Gupta,  Ram  Ratan,  (SWJN/SS/20/p. 
310),  116 

Guptas,  Golden  Age  of,  357 
Gurmukhi,  78,  92,  403,  408,  41 1, 441 
Guru  Granth  Sahib,  442 
Guwahati,  see  Gauhati 
Gyldendal  (publishers),  729-730 

Hague  Court,  see  International  Court 
of  Justice 

Haile  Sellassie  I,  (SWJN/SS/6/p.  257), 
292,  655,  783 

Hajarnavis,  R.M.,  (SWJN/SS/39/p. 
362),  484 
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Halim  Muslim  College  (Kanpur),  342 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  (SWJN/SS/23/p. 
511),  33,  308-309,  535,  653,  682- 
684,  686-687,  704,  706,  708-709, 
759,  788-789,  799;  death  of,  308- 
309,  535,  682,  704,  706,  709,  788 
Hanumangarh,  556 
Hapur,  193,  200 

Hariana  /  Haryana,  12,  78,  411-412, 
414-415, 420,  425,  440-44 1 , 444, 
459,  764 

Harijans,  379,  498 
Harriman,  W.  Averell,  660 
Harshwardhan,  75,  89 
Hart,  Judith,  669,  760 
Hassan  II,  293 
Hazaribagh,  389 

Heavy  Machine  Building  Project,  552 
Heimann,  Betty,  569-570,  739-740 
Heinbonsha  Limited  (publishers),  725 
Heliodorus,  60,  68 
Himachal  Pradesh,  287 
Himalayan  Mountaineering  Institute 
(Darjeeling),  500 

Himalayas,  58,  61,  66,  68-69,  73,  75, 
88,  90,  153,  198,  203-204,  212- 
214,  219,  248,  356,  547,  599 
Hindi,  12,  51,  58,  76-78,  90-92,  150, 
163,  166,  172,  191,  198,  264, 
273, 297, 302, 351, 360-361, 383- 
385,  403,  408,  412-414,  416-417, 
422,  428-429,  440-441,  444, 
447-450,  457-458,  470,  472, 
568-569,  582,  744,  766,  768-769 
Hindsa,  150,  158 
Hindu  Mahasabha,  767 
Hindu  Rashtra,  131,  144 
Hindu  society,  57,  65,  206 
Hinduism,  158,  175,  183,  191-192, 
199,  765 


Hindus,  36,  63-64,  70-71,  86, 98,  128- 
129,  142,  150,  176,  228,  269, 
276, 335-336,  353,  373-374, 403- 
405,  4 1 1 ,  4 1 7,  429-43 1 , 440-443, 
450, 457-458, 462, 479,  764,  767; 
half-  Hindus,  442 

Hindustan  Aircraft  Limited,  115,  154, 
160,  608 

Hindustan  Machine  Tools,  25 
Hindustan,  Emperor  of,  548 
Hiroshima,  668 

Historical  Research  Home  (Jasrapur, 
Rajasthan),  574 
Hitavada ,  516 

Hitler,  Adolf,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.  477), 
300,  615,  638,  649 
Hitzig,  William  M.,  305 
Hora,  S.L.,  775 
Hungarian  language,  729 
Hungary,  282,  415,  695-696 
Huns,  60,  68,  335 

Husain,  Zakir,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  67), 
113 

Hutchins,  Robert,  713 
Hutheesing,  Gunottam  P.  (Raja), 
(SWJN/FS/6/p.  207),  735 
Hutheesing,  Krishna,  (SWJN/FS/l/p. 
95),  735 

Hyderabad  City,  284,  304,  686,  726; 

Begumpet  Airport,  686 
Hyderabad  State,  5 1 5 
Hyderabad,  Nizam  of,  see  Ali,  Mir 
Osman 

Ibrahim,  Hafiz  Mohammad,  (SWJN/ 
SS/41/p.  845),  280-281 
Imphal,  381 

India  House  (London),  401 
India  Industry  and  Trade,  1961 ,  553 
Indian  Air  Force,  746,  773 
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Indian  Army,  10,  395,  398,  524,  609, 
708,  716,  773 

Indian  Cancer  Research  Centre,  558 
Indian  Car  Corporation  (proposed), 
771-773 

Indian  Centre  for  Studies  in 
Development  and  Planning 
(proposed),  741 
Indian  Civil  Service,  10,  616 
Indian  Council  for  Africa,  702,  712, 
752-754,  777,  782 
Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations, 
712,  753 

Indian  Council  of  Agricultural 
Research,  5 

Indian  Express ,  340-341,  790;  Indian 
Express  (Madurai)  Private 
Limited,  762;  Express  group  of 
newspapers,  531 
Indian  Foreign  Service,  530 
Indian  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  25,  508,  563 
Indian  Institute  of  Technology 
(Kanpur),  338 
Indian  Junior  Chamber,  554 
Indian  Museum,  774-775 
Indian  National  Army,  381-382 
Indian  National  Congress,  2,  49,  79, 
92,  99,  125,  127,  130-134,  138- 
139,  141-143,  144, 147-149,  164, 
166,  172,  184,  186,  195,  201, 
221, 230, 233, 244-245, 251, 253, 
278,281,287,304,310-313,316, 
324,  327-329,  331,  333-335, 337- 
339,  342,  344,  354,  371-372, 375, 
381,  425,  432,  438,  450,  481, 
487, 492-496,  530-531,  552,  611, 
727, 762-763, 769, 776, 790,  802; 
Constitution  of,  438;  All  India 
Congress  Committee  (AICC), 


164,  167,  172,  181,  201,  206, 
211,  215,  244,  308,  310,  335, 
364-365,  478,  552,  728,  734; 
Congress  Working  Committee 
(CWC),  245, 728;  Congress  High 
Command,  49;  Congress 
Parliamentary  Board,  483-484, 
486;  Congress  Parliamentary 
Party  (CPP),  281,  287-288,  434; 
Seva  Dal,  337;  National  Planning 
Committee,  313;  National 
Integration  Committee,  50,  348, 
352,  355,  358,  364;  Calcutta 
session,  438;  Karachi  Session, 
164,  166;  Avadi  Session,  246, 
732;  Nagpur  Session,  438; 
Bhavnagar  Session,  245, 348, 41 8; 
donation  to  election  funds  of,  278, 
338-346;  and  formation  of 
linguistic  provinces,  438 
Indian  Navy,  279,  773;  Navy  Day, 
279 

Indian  Parliamentary  and  Scientific 
Committee,  512,  562-563 
Indian  Penal  Code,  287 
Indian  Police,  Centenary  Celebrations 
of,  526 

Indian  Railways,  4 
Indian  Science  Congress,  552 
Indian  Society  of  Advertisers,  590 
Indira  Gandhi  Canal,  see  Rajasthan 
Canal 

Indivisible  Germany,  645 
Indo-China,  61,68, 159, 626, 629;  see 
also  International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control 
Indonesia,  61,68,  131,  151,  1 59,  29 1 , 
294,  585;  see  also  East  Indonesia 
Indo-Soviet  Cultural  Society,  656 
Indo-Soviet  Friendship  Society,  665 
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Industrial  Credit  and  Investment 
Corporation  of  India,  324 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation,  324, 
749-750 

Industrial  Policy  Resolution  (1956), 
322-323 

INS  Vikrant,  281 
Intelligence  Bureau,  372,  527 
Inter-Continental  Hotels  Corporation, 
749 

Interim  Government,  313 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
584-587,  689;  appointment  of  a 
new  Director-General,  585-587 
International  Cancer  Conference,  558 
International  Cancer  Year,  558 
International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  in  Indo¬ 
china,  622,  626,  629 
International  Congress  against 
Imperialism  (Brussels),  293 
International  Congress  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  (Vienna),  591 
International  Court  of  Justice,  606 
International  Labour  Organization, 
523-524,  737 

Inter-University  Youth  Festival  (New 
Delhi),  572,  677 
Iqbal  Manzil,  520-521 
Iran,  60,  68,  620 
Iraq,  19,  292,  585 

Islam,  60,  68,  131,  145,  175,  183, 
191-192,  199,  251,  494 
Israel,  19,  292,  295,  570,  644;  visit 
of  Mayors  from,  719-720,  786- 
787 

Ivinskaya,  Olga,  795 
Jabalpur,  418 

Jabalpur  Agriculture  College,  24,  258 


Jagannadhadas,  559 
Jain,  Ajit  Prasad,  (SWJN/SS/10/p. 
200),  124,  138,  340,  346,  489, 
492-493,  496  306,  343,  372, 
488-491,  495-498,  795,  802-803 
Jainism,  192,  199 
Jains,  176,  191,  205,  269,  276 
Jaipur,  304,  526 
Jalandhar,  see  Jullundur 
Jamaat  Islami,  373 
Jamiat-ul  Ulama-i-Hind,  280 
Jammu,  659 

Jammu  and  Kashmir,  57-58,  65,  67, 
173,  181,  191,  213,  253,  292, 
305,  378,  391,  524;  see  also 
Kashmir,  Azad  Kashmir  and 
Jammu 

Jammu  and  Kashmir  National 
Conference,  434 

Jan  Sangh,  354,  373-375,  407,  447, 
767 

Janambhumi ,  762 

Japan,  61,  68,  151,  157,  159,  163, 
240,  257,  530,  772-773 
Jats,  764 

Java,  131,  145,  240 
Jayadev,  Upadhyay,  572-573 
Jha,  B.N.,  346,  421-422,  467,  475 
Jha,  Binodanand,  370,  388,  390,  564 
Jha,  C.S.,  (SWJN/SS/28/p.  129),  703 
Jinja,  778 

Jinnah,  Muhammad  Ali,  (SWJN/FS/ 
1/p.  168),  128,  142,  765 
JK  Commercial  Corporation  Ltd,  345 
JK  Cotton  Manufacturers  Ltd,  345 
JK  Cotton  Spinning  &  Weaving  Mills 
Co.  Ltd,  345 

JK  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Ltd,  345 
JK  Jute  Mills  Co.  Ltd,  345 
JK  Organization,  344 
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JK  Synthetic  Ltd,  345 
John  Day  Co.,  723;  John  Lane  The 
Bodley  Head  Ltd,  723 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B.,  694 
Jones,  William,  726 
Jorhat  Jila  Rajyabhasha  Karma 
Parishad,  385,  761-762 
Joshi,  V.K.,  721 
Jouvenal,  Bertrand  de,  713 
Jullundur,  402,  404,  480 
Jung,  Ali  Yavar,  (SWJN/SS/l/p.  588), 
680 

Jute  Trading  Corporation,  345 

Kabir,  Humayun,  (SWJN/SS/1 8/p. 
143),  297,  520,  569,  581,  713, 
774-775 
Kabul,  726 

Kairon,  Partap  Singh,  (SWJN/LS/14/ 
p.  75),  71-72,  87,  368,  402,  432, 
434, 466, 468-469, 472, 474, 479, 
481-487,  555 

Kalakshetra  (Madras  City),  575 
Kalhana,  569 
Kalinga  Tubes  Ltd,  785 
Kamaraj,  K.,  (SWJN/SS/1 7/p.  327), 
217-218,  259-260,  351,  367, 
371,  526,  533,  559-560 
Kamboj,  145 
Kampala,  778 
Kampuchea,  see  Cambodia 
Kangra,  457 

Kanpur,  101,  108,  114,  116-123,  126, 
137-138,  140-141,  148-149,  151, 
154,  158, 161,  163-167,  290,338- 
341, 343-344,  488, 490,  495,  652, 
790-791,  795;  MES  Grounds, 
122,  149;  Phoolbagh,  123,  138, 
163;  Circuit  House,  116;  Kanpur 
Airport,  122,  137;  Municipal 


Corporation,  122,  116,  118-119, 
589-590;  urban  condition  of,  1 1 8, 
121;  state  of  fine  arts  and 
architecture  in,  151,  158,  164- 
165,  167 

Kanpur  City  Congress  Committee,  795 
Kanpur  Kapra  Committee,  124,  139, 
341,  343 

Kanyakumari,  57-58,  61,  65-66,  69, 
73,  88,  191,  198,  203-204,  214, 
357 

Kapoor,  Y.R.,  777 
Kapur,  M.N.,  566 
Kapwapwe,  Simon,  780 
Karachi,  716,  766 

Karmarkar,  D.P.,  (SWJN/SS/22/p. 

338),  555,  565 
Karnataka,  see  Mysore  State 
Kasavubu,  Joseph,  294 
Kashgar,  302 

Kashmir,  357,  570,  598-599, 658-659; 
Kashmir  Valley,  659-660,  696; 
Hazratbal  Case,  391;  see  also 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  Azad 
Kashmir 

Katanga,  31-32,  34-35,  293,  682, 
703-704,  706-710,  788,  797; 
Katanga  Surete,  708;  Belgian 
Consulate  in,  31,  707-708;  UN 
Lorces  in,  682,  703,  707-708; 
Indian  troops  in,  702-703,  797; 
see  also  Congo 

Katari,  Vice  Admiral  Ram  Dass,  279 
Kathju,  P.N.  304 

Katju,  K.N.,  (SWJN/SS/26/p.  162), 
392,  516 

Katz-Suchi,  Juliusz,  692,  803-804 
Kaul,  T.N.,  (SWJN/SS/1 8/p.  550), 
365,  680,  701,  705,  723,  736 
Kaunda,  Kenneth,  47,  616,  780 
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Kaur,  Rajinder,  38,  402,  469,  472 
Kaur,  Rajkumari  Amrit,  (SWJN/FS/1 1/ 
p.  274),  557-558 
Kaushik,  L.N.,  346 
Kedarnath,  61,  69,  191,  198,  203,  214 
Keita,  Modibo,  296,  791 
Kennan,  George  F.,  (SWJN/SS/40/p. 

551),  624-625,  697,  699 
Kennedy,  John  F.,  (SWJN/SS/38/p. 
667),  46,  296,  298,  619,  643-644, 
646-648,  652-653,  658,  660-661, 
667, 672, 679-68 1 , 684, 69 1 , 70 1 , 
739,  759,  791-792 

Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  680-681, 
701 

Kenya  African  National  Union,  47, 779 
Kenya,  34,  777,  779;  Indian 
Commission  in,  778 
Kenyatta,  Jomo,  711,  778-779 
Kerala,  48,  175,  213,  217-220,  224, 
227,  519 

Keskar,  B.V.,  (SWJN/FS/1 1/p.  15), 
391 

Khadi  and  Village  Industries  Exhibition 
(Chandigarh),  551 

Khadilkar,  R.K.,  (SWJN/SS/40/p. 
368),  427 

Khan,  Iftikhar  Ali,  (SWJN/SS/17/p. 
89),  452 

Khan,  Mohammad  Ayub,  (SWJN/SS/ 
19/p.  603),  606,  609-610 
Khan,  Mohammad  Mahmud  Hasan, 
520 

Khan,  Muhammad  Ali  Muhammad, 
520 

Khan,  Sadath  Ali,  386-387 

Khan,  Shah  Nawaz,  (SWJN/FS/1 4/p. 

121),  381-382 
Khanna,  Anil,  577,  579 
Khanna,  Mehr  Chand,  (SWJN/FS/1 4/ 


p.  577),  379 
Khanna,  Rajbans,  391 
Khanolkar,  V.R.,  (SWJN/SS/27/p. 
422),  558 

Khetri  (Rajasthan),  574 
Khosla,  A.N.,  (SWJN/SS/l/p.  368), 
54 

Khosla,  J.N.,  291 
Khotan,  302 

Khrushchev,  N.S.,  (SWJN/SS/29/p. 
220),  27,  39-40,  44,  46,  298-303, 
602,  618,  620, 637, 643, 645-653, 
662-665,  667-674,  698,  755-756, 
759,  783,  791-793,  795-796 
Khusro,  Amir,  (SWJN/FS/1 3/p.  190), 
302 

Kilachand,  Chinubhai,  590 
Kisangani,  see  Stanleyville 
Kinshasa,  see  Leopoldville 
Kodaikanal,  211-212,  248,  337 
Kohima,  387,  397-399 
Kohler,  Foy  D.,  698 
Kolkata,  see  Calcutta 
Koran,  357 

Korea,  18,  530,  626,  629 
Kothari,  D.S.,  (SWJN/SS/27/p.  384), 
567 

Kremlin,  30 1 , 664, 669;  Great  Kremlin 
Palace,  665;  Hall  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  665,  669 

Kripalani,  Krishna,  (SWJN/SS/41/p. 

835),  568,  775 
Krishnadas,  Rai,  582 
Krishnamachari,  T.T.,  (SWJN/SS/7/ 
p.  447),  278 

Krishnamachari,  V.T.,  (SWJN/FS/1 0/ 
p.  412),  3,  508 
Krishnaswami,  K.,  733 
Kunzru,  Hriday  Nath,  (SWJN/FS/1 /p. 
270),  27,  457,  603-604,  607,  612 
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Kurmis,  172,  180,  186,  194-195 
Kurukshetra  war,  356 
Kushanas,  59,  67,  75,  89 
Kutch,  57,  65,  175,  357 

Labour  Party  (UK),  669 
Ladakh,  302,  378,  713-714 
Ladakh  Buddhist  Rest  House  (Delhi), 
378 

Lahore,  441 
Lai,  D.,  583 
Lai,  Misri,  498 
Lai,  Muni,  739 
Lai,  Samaldhari,  737 
Lalit  Kala  Akademi,  775 
Lall,  Arthur  S.,  (SWJN/SS/10/p.  209), 
586,  685,  689 

Lall,  Diwan  Chaman,  (SWJN/FS/3/p. 

128),  17,  434,  455,  457,  459 
Laos,  6 1 8,  62 1  -622,  626, 629;  Geneva 
conference  on,  618,  622,  660 
Larson,  Arnold  B.,  687 
Latin  America,  586,  631 
League  of  Nations,  638 
Leh,  378 

Lenin,  Vladimir,  (SWJN/FS/2/p.  210), 
114,  155,  161 
Leningrad,  548 

Leopoldville,  31,  293-294,  707-708, 
710,  788 

Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter , 
729-730 

Liberal  League,  see  National  Liberal 
League 

Life  Insurance  Corporation,  324 
Lilienthal,  David,  (SWJN/SS/13/p. 
399),  660 

Linner,  Sture,  707-708 
Lok  Sabha,  297,  384-385,  393,  395, 
397, 427, 433-435, 452,  50 1 , 505, 


508,  521,  528,  713,  718,  761 
London,  45,  400,  443,  570,  608,  679- 
68 1 , 686, 690,  70 1 , 723-724,  736, 
739,  756,  767,  785;  proposed 
statue  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  in,  7 1 8; 
City  of  London  Corporation,  705; 
Freeman  of  the  City  of  London, 
690,  704;  Mayor  of,  see  Waley- 
Cohen,  Bernard 
Los  Angeles,  619,  623 
Low  Cost  Car  Committee,  721-772 
Lucknow,  99,  101,  108,  161,  171, 
180, 187, 189-190,  197,306, 492, 
495,  520,  652;  Moti  Mahal,  99, 
492 

Lucknow  University  Union,  113,  155 
Lumumba,  Patrice,  32,  706,  708 
Lupton,  H.,  700 

MacIntyre,  Dato  S.  Chelvasingam, 
720 

Macmillan,  Harold,  (SWJN/SS/37/p. 
543),  505,  617,  648,  679-681, 
705,  710,  755-756,  759,  788,  790 
Madhya  Pradesh,  319,  392,  516,  767 
Madhya  Pradesh  Congress 
Committee,  392 
Madras  Bar  Association,  350 
Madras  City,  229,  233-234,  243,  260, 
414,  425,  439,  488,  533,  546, 
567,  571,  575,  661,  763;  Madras 
Corporation,  260,  488;  Madras 
Race  Club  Hospital,  Guindy,  559; 
Island  Grounds,  229,  233;  Rajaji 
Hall,  546 

Madras  High  Court,  731 
Madras  State,  5,  21,  58-59,  61,  67, 
74,  76,  87-88,  127,  141, 170, 175, 
186,  190-191,  195,  198,203,207, 
209,  213-215,21 8-220,  223-224, 
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227,  235,  249,  255,  259,  269, 
276,319,350-351,354,367,371, 
478,  519,  549,  559-560,  727,  765 
Madras  University,  242-243, 471,  567 
Madurai,  1 72, 1 8 1 , 200, 202, 206, 211, 
213-215,  226,  244-245,  307-308, 
310, 335, 337,  364-366, 478,  526, 
529,  581,  586-587,  727-728,  734, 
762,  802 

Mahabharata,  131,  145,  214,  248, 
356 

Mahalanobis,  Ajoy,  729 
Mahalanobis,  P.C.,  (SWJN/FS/1 1/p. 
293),  741 

Mahanty,  Surendra,  (SWJN/SS/33/p. 
430),  288 

Maharashtra,  21,  51,  58,  62,  67,  69, 
72,  76,  87,  101,  108,  133,  148, 
173,  181,  190,  198,  213,  235, 
269, 276,  3 19,  414, 424-425, 437, 
439-440,  444,  451,  735,  765 
Mahmudabad,  520;  Raja  of,  see  Khan, 
Muhammad  Ali  Muhammad 
Makarios,  Archbishop,  see  Mouskos, 
Mikhail  Khristodolou 
Makasa,  780 
Malabar,  60,  68 
Malaria,  173,  181,  560-561 
Malaviya,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan, 
(SWJN/FS/l/p.  127),  776-777; 
Centenary  of,  280,  338,  382, 498, 
582,  777;  see  also  All-India 
Malaviyaji  Centenery  Celebration 
Committee 
Malawi,  711 

Malaya,  23,  33,  654,  720,  731; 
Paramount  Ruler  of,  see  Tuanku 
Syed  Harun  Putra  ibni  Almarhum 
Syed  Hassan  Jamalullail 
Malerkotla,  Nawab  of,  see  Khan, 


Iftikhar  Ali 
Mali,  296,  791 

Malik,  Hardit  Singh,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt 
II/p.  328),  469-473 
Manang  Village  (Nepal),  377 
Mandi  (Himachal  Pradesh),  572 
Mani,  A.D.,  516,  718 
Manipur,  381-382 
Manipuri  dance,  676 
Mansfield,  Mike,  684 
Mansurabad  (Allahabad),  185,  194 
Manu,  75,  90,  356 

Marathi  language,  58,  76,  90,  191, 
198,  516 

Marcar,  Gregory,  785 
Marxism,  246,  619 
Masonic  Lodge  (Allahabad),  574 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  285,  534 
Mater  et  Magistr a  (15  May  1961),  3 
Mates,  Leo,  624 
Mathur,  Harish  Chandra,  505 
Maung  Nu,  see  Nu,  U 
Mauryan  Empire,  67 
Mayo,  Katherine,  (SWJN/FS/2/p. 
351),  16 

Mboya,  Tom,  47,  779 
MCC  [Marylebone  Cricket  Club] 
Team,  583 

Medical  Council  of  India,  565 
Meerut,  101,  108,  193,  200,  236, 
374,  376-377 
Mehrotra,  Ramnath,  345 
Mehta,  Asoka,  (SWJN/SS/7/p.  442), 
6,  352,  405,  439,  446,  470,  474 
Mehta,  Balvantray  G.,  (SWJN/FS/4/ 
p.  10),  702,  752,  754 
Menon,  Lakshmi  N.,  (SWJN/SS/8/p. 
299),  518,  588,  631,  655-657, 
715 
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Menon,  M.G.K.,  583 
Menon,  P.A.,  (SWJN/SS/1 1/p.  409), 
680,  694 

Menon,  V.K.  Krishna,  (SWJN/FS/7/ 
p.  15),  243,  291,  304-305,  382, 
384,  400-401,  518-519,  584,  652, 
655,  657,  674,  677,  679,  683, 
685, 687-688,  703,  734,  741, 797, 
799;  illness  of,  304-305,  686,  734 
Menon,  V.K.N.,  508 
Menzies,  R.G.,  (SWJN/SS/1 5  pt  II/p. 
276),  759 

Merani,  S.T.,  523-524,  737 
Merchants’  Chamber  of  United 
Provinces,  344 

Mexico,  552,  619,  623,  654,  679, 
715;  J.K.  Galbraith  on,  619 
Middle  East,  309 

Ministry  for  Panchayati  Raj  and 
Cooperation,  780 

Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
553,  738,  773 

Ministry  of  Community  Development 
and  Cooperation,  509 
Ministry  of  Defence,  501,  584,  772, 
774 

Ministry  of  Education,  677,  775 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  501,519, 
524,  530,  599,  662,  712;  China 
Division  of,  613 

Ministry  of  Finance,  532,  558,  749- 
750,  793 

Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  17, 
751 

Ministry  of  Health,  555,  557-558,  7 1 9 
Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  236,  346, 
375,  408,  501,  796 
Ministry  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting,  53 1 

Ministry  of  Labour,  Employment,  and 


Planning,  523-524,  737 
Ministry  of  Law,  557 
Ministry  of  Rehabilitation,  380 
Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  567 
Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Communications,  533,  750 
Ministry  of  Works,  Housing  and 
Supply,  751 

Mirza,  Dawood  Ali,  354 
Mishra,  Dwarka  Prasad,  517 
Mitra,  Subodh,  591 
Mobutu,  Sese  Seko,  294 
Modak,  N.V.,  555 
Modern  School  (New  Delhi),  566 
Moghuls,  357 
Mohenjo-Daro,  59,  67 
Mokokchung,  387,  394 
Mombasa,  778-779 
Mongolia,  61,  68,  131,  145,  151,  159, 
240,  599,  613 

Montefiore  Medical  Center  (New 
York),  305 
Modem  (Goa),  528 
Morning  News  (Karachi),  766 
Morocco,  291,  293,  585 
Morse,  David  A.,  737 
Moscow,  30,  38-40,  53,  155,  161, 
291, 296, 298,  301-302,  548,  599, 
613,  645,  650-652,  662-667,  669, 
688,  694,  701, 735,  755-756,  760, 
783-784;  Moscow  City  Council, 
665;  Vnukovo  Airport,  663 
Mother  India ,  1 6 

Motilal  Nehru  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  national  unity,  305 
Motilal  Padampat  Oil  Mills,  345 
Mountbatten,  Louis,  (SWJN/FS/13/p. 
276),  401,  661,  679,  681,  797- 
798 
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Mountbatten,  Pamela,  (SWJN/SS/6/p. 
358),  680-681 

Mountbatten,  Patricia,  (SWJN/SS/40/ 
p.  678),  680-681 

Mouskos,  Mikhail  Khristodolou,  699 
Mozambique,  753 

Mudaliar,  A.  Lakshmanaswami, 
(SWJN/SS/21/p.  370),  471 
Mukerjee,  H.N.,  (SWJN/SS/18/p. 
335),  444-445 

Mukundpur  (Allahabad),  168,  497 
Mullick,  S.G.  Bose,  686 
Mumbai,  see  Bombay  City 
Mundhra,  Haridas,  344 
Munnich,  Ferenc,  282,  415,  695-696 
Munshi,  K.M.,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.  292), 
382-383 

Munuswamy,  V.,  260,  488 
Muslim  League,  767 
Muslim  rule,  74,  88 
Muslims,  71,  128-129,  142,  145,  176, 
192,  199,  205,  228,  251,  269, 
276,  335-336,  353,  373-374,  440, 
658,  766 

Mussolini,  Benito,  (SWJN/FS/2/p. 
210),  615 

Myanmar,  see  Burma 
Myrdal,  Gunnar,  (SWJN/SS/37/p. 
402),  713 

Mysore  State,  213,  235,  319,  520 

Nagabhushanam,  D.,  369 
Nagaland,  393-394,  396-398,  400, 
437,  798;  Interim  Council  of, 
394-395,  397-398;  Nagaland- 
Tuensang  area,  396;  Naga  Hills, 
387-388,  394-395 
Nagas,  396,  399 
Nagasaki,  668 

Nageshwar  Spring  (Rajasthan).  379 


Naidu,  Padmaja,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  274), 
704,  709 

Naila  murder  case,  392 
Naini,  284 
Nair,  K.C.,  714,  738 
Nair,  Kusum,  (SWJN/SS/40/p.  381), 
734 

Nairobi,  530,  777-778 
Namboodiripad,  E.M.S.,  (SWJN/FS/ 
8/p.  529),  368 
Namir,  Mordechai,  786 
Nanda,  Gulzarilal,  (SWJN/FS/9/p. 
309),  3-4,  14,  18-19,26,282-283, 
285-286,  523,  534,  552,  555,  741 
Narayan,  Jayaprakash,  (SWJN/FS/4/ 
p.  305),  470-471,  475,  477,  479, 
764,  766 

Narayan,  Shriman,  (SWJN/SS/19/p. 

485),  351 
Narendra,  304 

Nash,  Walter,  (SWJN/SS/9/p.  180), 
684 

Nasiruddinowa,  301 
Nasser,  Gamal  Abdel,  (SWJN/SS/23/ 
p.  50),  309,  651,  698-699 
Nath,  Sham,  (SWJN/SS/27/p.  323), 
290,  589,  590,  741,  786 
Nathwani,  N.P.,  753 
National  Anthem,  362 
National  Association  for  the  Blind,  591 
National  Cadet  Corps,  114 
National  Defence  College,  802 
National  Environmental  Engineering 
Research  Institute,  see  Central 
Public  Health  Engineering 
Research  Institute 

National  Integration  Committee,  see 
Indian  National  Congress 
National  Integration  Conference,  13, 
49,51,56-57,  62,  64,  69,  78,  80, 
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92,  201,  308,  336,  346-350,  352, 
354-356,  364-366,  476-477,  479, 
685,  721,  728;  Code  of  Conduct 
for  political  parties  laid  down  by, 
308,  358,  362,  365 
National  Integration  Council,  308, 363, 
365 

National  Liberal  League,  438 
National  Library,  569 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  5 1 1 , 584 
National  Stadium,  675,  676,  678 
National  Water  Supply  and  Sanitation 
Programme,  555 

NATO  [North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization],  28,  594,  596-597, 
605 

Nawagarh  dacoity  case,  392 
Nayar,  Sushila,  (SWJN/SS/39/p.  90), 
571 

Nazarath  (Israel),  786 
NEFA  [North  East  Frontier  Agency], 
52,  385 

Nehru  Reader ,  A,  66 1 
Nehru,  Ashok,  661 
Nehru,  B.K.,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  283), 
661,  681 

Nehru,  Motilal,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  2), 
564,  574 

Nehru,  R.K.,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  336), 
29 1 , 400,  5 1 9,  587,  599-600, 6 1 2, 
617,  620,  650,  673,  677,  687, 
694,  702,  791 

Nehru,  Rajan,  (SWJN/FS/6/p.  414), 
355 

Nehru,  Swarup  Rani,  (SWJN/FS/l/p. 
1),  441 

Neisse  river,  300 

Neogy,  K.C.,  (SWJN/FS/13/p.  219), 
548 

Nepal,  377,  610-612,  654 


Nepali  language,  499 
New  Delhi,  290,  742,  749-751;  sec 
also  Delhi 

New  York,  297,  305,  400,  619,  623, 
625, 628,  630,  652,  661, 679-681, 
683,  685,  703,  723,  734,  756,  800 
New  Zealand,  684 

Nigam,  Savitry,  (SWJN/SS/22/p. 

265),  434 
Nigeria,  653 
Nikezic,  Marko,  698 
“Nirala,”  Suryakant  Tripathi,  568-569 
Nissan  (automobile  manufacturer), 
772-773 

Nkrumah,  Kwame,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt 
I/p.  504),  30,  39-41,  296,  298, 
300,  635,  648,  650,  652,  667, 
673,  683,  698,  787 
Non-Aligned  Conference,  see  Belgrade 
Conference 

Norman,  Dorothy,  (SWJN/SS/33/p. 

456),  661,  723 
North  Vietnam,  622 
Northern  Rhodesia,  32,  34,  47,  617, 
708,  780,  789;  Northern  Luapula 
Province  of,  61 7;  United  National 
Independence  Party,  47,  616,  780 
Norway,  257,  335,  597 
Nu,  U,  (SWJN/SS/4/p.  452),  295, 
498,  653-654,  699,  784-785; 
lectures  on  Buddhism  by,  653 
Nyasaland,  7 1 1 

Nyayipur  Village  (Allahabad),  497 
Nyerere,  Julius,  616,  711 

Oberoi  Group  of  hotels,  549,  749 
Oberoy,  M.L.,  739 
Observer ,  The ,  393 
Oder  and  Neisse  frontier,  42, 300, 596, 
602,  621,  648,  650 
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Oder  river,  300 
Odisha,  see  Orissa 
Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Commission,  5 
Organisation  and  Methods  Division 
(Cabinet  Secretariat),  1 0 
Orissa,  76,  181,  235,  319,  351,  518, 
525,  785,  793 
Oriya  language,  58,  76,  90 
Oxford,  781 

Padma  Shri  Awards,  556 
Pai,  Nath,  (SWJN/SS/39/p.  757),  503 
Pakistan,  7,  38,  47,  53,  59,  67,  100, 
108,  199,  253,  282,  330,  333, 
375, 441, 450,  469,  598,  606-607, 
609-610,  615,  658-660,  715-718, 
766;  US  military  aid  to,  6 1 0, 658- 
660;  Pakistan  Army,  598; 
Pakistani  Police,  715;  Press  in, 
374,  468;  refugees  from,  108; 
India’s  border  with,  597,  716  ;  see 
also  East  Bengal,  East  Pakistan 
and  West  Pakistan 

Pakistan-occupied-Kashmir,  see  Azad 
Kashmir 
Palani,  226 

Palchoudhuri,  Ila,  (SWJN/SS/39/p. 

426),  279,  500 
Pali  language,  61 
Paliwal,  Lakheshwar  Lai,  392 
Panagarh,  499 
Panch  Sheel,  250,  696,  766 
Panchayati  Raj,  20,  71-72,  80,  84,  87, 
93,95,97-98,  101,  107-108,  127, 
130,  141,  192,  197-199,207,216, 
225,  228-229,  231-232,  318-320; 
inauguration  in  Punjab,  71; 
Madras  Panchayat  Presidents 
Conference,  229 
Pande,  G.,  771 


Pandey,  Kashi  Nath,  491 
Pandit,  R.S.,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  275), 
570 

Pandit,  Vijaya  Lakshmi,  (SWJN/FS/1/ 
p.  1),  452,  570,  725,  727-728, 
760 

Panjhazari,  R.S.,  (SWJN/SS/44/p. 
304),  432,  435 

Pant,  Apa  B.,  (SWJN/SS/8/p.  412), 
779 

Pant,  Govind  Ballabh,  (SWJN/FS/3/ 
p.  106),  501,  504,  743 
Papal  Encyclical,  see  Mater  et 
Magistra 

Parambikulam,  217,  224,  227 
Parambikulam-Aliyar  Project,  217- 
218,  224 

Pareek,  P.N.,  345 

Paris,  293,  569,  581,  588,  680,  739, 
748,  794 
Parlakimedi,  785 

Parliament  of  India,  297,  384,  450, 
452-453,  465, 475, 493,  510,  521, 
527,  549,  562-563,  575,  597,  61 8, 
663,  715,  755,  768,  793,  797; 
Estimates  Committee,  517,  523; 
Parliament  House,  516;  see  also 
Lok  Sabha  and  Rajya  Sabha 
Parsis,  176,  191,  269,  276 
Parthasarathi,  G.,  (SWJN/SS/28/p. 
193),  612 

Pasternak,  Boris,  (SWJN/SS/44/p. 
592),  795 

Patel  Cotton  Co.  Pvt.  Ltd,  345 
Patel,  Dahyabhai  V.,  (SWJN/SS/6/p. 
220),  715-716 

Patel,  Vallabhbhai,  (SWJN/SS/26/p. 
7),  763 

Pathak,  G.S.,  (SWJN/SS/31/p.  370), 
391 
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Pathet  Lao,  6 1 8 

Patiala,  464,  471;  Maharaja  of,  see 
Singh,  Yadavendra 

Patil,  S.K.,  (SWJN/FS/12/p.  503),  55, 
556,  755 

Patna  High  Court,  389 
Patnaik,  Biju,  (SWJN/SS/3/p.  372), 
518,  525,  527,  785-786,  793 
Payra  Village  (24  Parganas),  716 
Peace  Corps,  see  US 
Peking,  599,  612-613,  784 
PEPSU  [Patiala  and  East  Punjab  States 
Union],  452;  PEPSU  High  Court, 
466,  767 

Persian  language,  442;  script,  441 
Phizo,  A.Z.,  (SWJN/SS/15  pt  II/p. 

181),  393,  400,  797-798 
Phouma,  Souvana,  622 
Phulpur  (Allahabad),  168,  185 
Pillai,  K.  Shankar,  (SWJN/FS/8/p. 
846),  576,  578 

Pillai,  Pattom  A.  Thanu,  (SWJN/SS/ 
51/p.  19),  217-218 
Planning  Commission,  1,  3,  6-7,  15, 
25,  54,  129,  143,  285,  313,  351, 
501,510,534,714,  738,  741,770 
Poddar,  V.K.,  554 

Poland,  42,  45,  300,  550,  596,  602, 
625-626,  628-630,  678,  692, 
803;  Foreign  Trade  Ministry,  550; 
inspiration  during  freedom 
struggle  from,  629 
Polish  language,  626,  629,  729 
Pollachi,  220 

Pondicherry,  529;  Congress  Party  in, 
529 

Pope  John  XXIII,  3,  see  also  Mater 
et  Magistra 
Popoviae,  Koea,  652 
Port  of  Spain,  714,  738-739 


Portugal,  47,  289,  309,  329,  333,  528- 
529,  596,  598,  724,  753 
Portuguese  Guinea,  753 
Potsdam  Agreement,  606 
Potter,  Philip,  29 

Praja  Socialist  Party,  307,  352,  405, 
611,793 

Prakasa,  Sri,  (SWJN/FS/2/p.  203), 
526, 735 

Prasad,  Basudeva,  564 
Prasad,  Rajendra,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  4), 
51 

Pratap ,  123,  340 

Press,  1-2,  12,  38-40,  50,  52,  296, 
362,  371,  399,  407,  433,  441, 
468,  705,  709,  779;  Urdu  press, 
392;  reporting  of  corruption  by, 
367 

Preventive  Detention  Act,  501,  504 
Prime  Minister's  National  Relief  Fund, 
338,  340,  489,  491,  590,  790 
Prime  Minister’s  Office,  731 
Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  568 
“ Prosperous  ”  British  India ,  5 
Pune,  see  Poona 

Punjab,  11,  21,  51-55,  63-65,  70-75, 
77-78,  82,  84,  86-89,  91-92,  95- 
98,  100-101,  108,  127,  141,  190- 
191,  198,  213,  228,  255,  269, 
276,  286-287,  366,  368,  401-403, 
405,  407-409,  41 1-412,  414,  435, 
441,462,513,551,555-556,581, 
660,  744,  766-769,  796;  Capital 
Project,  580,  794;  Drain  No.  8, 
54;  Legislative  Assembly,  430, 
446-448,  463,  580-581;  Public 
Accounts  Committee,  487; 
Regional  Committees,  36,  422- 
423, 426, 430, 446-447, 449, 457, 
462-463,  465;  Regional  Formula, 
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423, 428, 430-43 1 , 436, 445-446, 
463 ;  Hindi  region,  411,  422,  425, 
428, 447-448, 457, 459, 463, 744; 
Punjabi  region,  408,  411-412, 
422,  425,  428,  447,  448,  457, 
463,  744;  Census  in,  450,  457; 
Punjab  Commission,  35-37,  465, 
469, 471,  473-475, 478, 480-481, 
765,  797,  802 
Punjab  High  Court,  4 1 1 
Punjab  Hindi  Raksha  Samiti,  404, 407 
Punjab  National  Bank  Ltd  (Kanpur), 
345 

Punjab  Pradesh  Congress  Committee, 
468 

Punjab  Province,  442 
Punjabi  language,  12,  51,  58,  77-78, 
91-92,  402-403,  409,  411-416, 
417,  419,  422,  428-430,  440-441, 
443-444,  447-450,  457-458,  463, 
466, 470-471,  582,  744,  764,  768- 
769 

Punjabi  Suba,  35-37,  401-402,  404- 
407,  413,415-416,41 8-420, 422- 
426,  428-430,  436-437,  442-445, 
448-449, 452, 454, 456, 459, 462- 
465, 469, 471, 473-476,  479,  744- 
746,  764-767,  769 
Puranas,  248 
Puri  (Orissa),  61,  69 

Quami,  Gopal  Singh,  402 
Querrim  (Goa),  528 

Radhakrishnan,  S.,  (SWJN/FS/4/p. 
564),  347-349,  356,  358,  382- 
383,  548,  556 

Radjatarangini:  Histoire  de  Rois  de 
Kachmir ,  569-570,  739;  see  also 
Rajatarangini 


Rae  Bareli,  481 

Raghavan,  N.,  (SWJN/FS/14/p.  365), 
519 

Raghuramaiah,  K.,  (SWJN/SS/24/p. 
271),  384 

Rahman,  Tunku  Abdul,  (SWJN/SS/ 
38/p.  739),  720 

Rail  Museum  (New  Delhi),  270 
Railway  Board,  264,  270,  273,  277, 
771 

Raja,  Brigadier  K.A.S.,  34 
Rajabhoj,  P.N.,  (SWJN/SS/42/p.  270), 
662 

Rajagopalachari,  C.,  (SWJN/FS/l/p. 
350),  254,  278,  403-404,  470, 
740 

Rajasthan,  84,  97,  99,  107,  191,  198, 
304,  319,  379,  556,  574 
Rajasthan  Canal,  556 
Rajatarangini ,  569,  570,  739 
Rajatarangini:  The  Saga  of  the  Kings 
of  Kasmir ,  570 
Rajgir,  654,  784 

Rajputs,  60,  68,  152,  159,  335,  357 
Rajya  Sabha,  406,  433-435,  453,  482, 
485,512,592,  601,618,697,715 
Rakabganj  Gurdwara  (New  Delhi), 
746 

Rallis  India  Ltd,  345 
Ram,  Chand,  364 

Ram,  Jagjivan,  (SWJN/FS/15/p.  295), 
261,  264,  270-271,  273,  499 
Ram,  Kesho,  346,  376,  421-422,  467- 
468,  482,  557,  570 
Ramadier,  Paul,  737 
Ramakrishna  Mission  (Khetri),  574 
Ramakrishna  Mission  Institute 
(Calcutta),  500 

Ramakrishnan,  Alladi,  567-568 
Ramayana,  131,  145,  214 
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Rameshwaram,  61,  69,  73,  88,  1 72- 
173,  181,  191,  198,  203-204,214 
Rameshwaranand,  Swami,  407-408, 
419,428,431 

Ramgarh,  Raja  of,  see  Singh, 
Kamakhya  Narain 
Ramunny,  Murkot,  394 
Ranchi,  552,  728 

Ranga,  N.G.,  (SWJN/FS/7/p.  534), 
283,  507 
Rangoon,  784 

Rao,  B.  Ramakrishna,  (SWJN/SS/26/ 
p.  153),  113 
Rao,  M.  Appa,  369 
Rao,  M.S.,  305,  686 
Rao,  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy,  14,  406, 
453,  592,  717 
Rashid,  Mirza  Abdul,  434 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  391 
Rashtriya  Swayamsevak  Sangh,  373- 
375 

Rawalpindi,  659 

Rawthar,  Khadar  Pichai,  2 1 2 

Red  Cross,  32,  797 

Reddi,  B.  Gopala,  (SWJN/SS/8/p. 

395),  589-590,  751,  754 
Reddi,  O.  Pulla,  281,  524 
Reddy,  Damodar,  515 
Reddy,  K.C.,  (SWJN/FS/8/p.  566), 
743 

Reddy,  N.  Sanjiva,  (SWJN/FS/8/p. 
566),  49,  201, 304,  307,  348, 481, 
483-484,  531,  769 

Rehman,  Hifzur,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt  II/ 
p.  477),  280 
Reinhardt,  Max,  723 
Reitsch,  Hanna,  680,  701 
Relief  Welfare  Ambulance  Corps,  591 
Renault  /  Regie  Renault  (automobile 
manufacturer),  771-772; 


Representation  of  the  People  Act,  287 
Republic  Day,  556;  Republic  Week, 
552 

Revolt  of  1857,  776 
Revolutionary  Communist  Party  of 
India,  368 

Rhodesia,  31-32,  641,  682;  see  also 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia 
Rigveda,  59,  67 
Rikhye,  Brigadier  Inderjit,  799 
Rohtak,  54 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  3 
Roman  script,  51-52,  351,  354; 

Roman  numerals,  150,  158 
Rosenstein-Rodan,  Paul  N.,  534,  741 
Rountree,  William  M.,  660 
Roy,  A.K.,  591 

Roy,  B.C.,  (SWJN/FS/4/p.  230),  261, 
271, 368,  370, 381, 499-500,  532, 
550,  553,  561 
Rucinski,  Joseph,  532 
Rusk,  David  Dean,  658,  660,  699 
Russell,  Bertrand,  (SWJN/FS/l/p. 

141),  45,680,  690,  704,  736,  795 
Russia,  161;  Tsarist,  625,  628; 
Emperor  of,  548;  Revolution,  132, 
146,  155,  162,  625,  628;  see  also 
USSR 

Russian  language,  40-41,  302;  first 
printed  newspaper  in,  548 
Rustomji,  N.K.,  (SWJN/SS/28/p. 
292),  399 

Sachar,  Bhimsen,  (SWJN/SS/2/p. 
304),  479 

Sagar  University,  5 1 6-5 1 7 
Sahara,  670 
Saharanpur,  495,  498 
Sahay,  Bhagwan,  (SWJN/SS/28/p. 
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264),  54-55,  467 

Sahay,  Vishnu,  (SWJN/SS/1 1/p.  142), 
346,  348-349, 435,  513,  523,  583, 
751,  754 

Sahgal,  Gautam,  (SWJN/SS/6/p. 
500),  452 

Sahgal,  Nayantara,  (SWJN/FS/4/p. 

331),  452,  727 
Sahitya  Akademi,  568-569 
Sahni,  J.N.,  (SWJN/SS/14  pt  II/p. 
34),  408 

Saigal,  A.S.,  392 

Saint  Petersburg,  see  Leningrad 

Saksena,  Mohanlal,  (SWJN/FS/l/p. 

233),  305,  338-339 
Samuel,  M.H.,  617 
Samyukta  Maharashtra  movement, 
765 

San  Francisco,  619,  621,  623,  679 
Sandys,  Duncan,  620,  747 
Sanjivayya,  D.,  (SWJN/SS/58/p.  58), 
304,  369,  515 

Sankar,  R.,  (SWJN/SS/49/p.  268), 
217 

Sanquellim  (Goa),  528 
Sanskrit  language,  61,  75,  145,  205, 
240,  569-570,  573,  739;  Sanskrit 
literature,  572 
Santiniketan,  575,  581 
Sanyal,  Hironmoy,  774 
Sao  Hkun  Hkio,  (SWJN/SS/1 5  pt  II/ 
p.  539),  784 

Sapru,  P.N.,  (SWJN/FS/1 5/p.  61), 
482,  485 

Sarin,  Brigadier  Raj,  5 1 7 
Sarup,  Ram,  720,  786 
Sarup,  Shanti,  508 
Sarva  Seva  Sangh,  359 
Scandinavia,  335,  729-730; 

Scandinavian  languages,  730 


Scythians,  335 
Seif-ed-Din-er-Zuabi,  786 
Sen,  Asoke  K.,  (S WJN/SS/4 1/p.  761), 
446,  483-484 
Sen,  P.K.,  557 

Sen,  Prafulla  Chandra,  (SWJN/FS/5/ 
p.  271),  573 
Senegal,  585 

Serbian  language,  297;  Serbo- 
Croatian  language,  729 
Seshan,  N.K.,  346,  725,  729-730,  746 
Setalvad,  M.C.,  (SWJN/FS/1 5/p.  86), 
566 

Seth,  Damodar  Swarup,  (SWJN/FS/ 
13/p.  618),  496,  802-803 
Sethi,  L.R.  775 
Shah,  H.J.,  551 

Shah,  Manubhai,  (SWJN/SS/39/p. 

73),  550,  552,  770 
Shankar ’s  Weekly ,  576;  Shankar’s  On- 
the-Spot  Painting  Competition, 
575 

Sharma,  Chaturbhuj,  (SWJN/SS/43/ 
p.  11),  99,  104,  106,  111 
Sharma,  Hari,  346 
Sharma,  Jhabarmal,  574 
Sharma,  Mahabir,  392 
Shastri,  Lai  Bahadur,  (SWJN/FS/5/p. 
164),  14,  36,  279,  346,  352,  373, 
407-408, 435, 464, 471 , 473-474, 
479,  483,  503-506,  513,  515 
Shastri,  Prakash  Vir,  408 
Sherwani,  H.K.,  (SWJN/SS/8/p.  165), 
726 

Shillong,  387 
Shimoga,  521 

Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  see  Akali  Dal 
Shrimali,  K.L.,  (SWJN/SS/42/p.  170), 
376 

Shrinagesh,  S.M.,  (SWJN/SS/30/p. 
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531),  387-388,  397,  399 
Shukla,  Vidya  Charan,  501 
Sihanouk,  Norodom,  (SWJN/SS/23/ 
p.  563),  720 

Sikhism,  175,  183,  191-192,  199,403, 
408,  412,  425,  456;  Sikh  Gurus, 
442 

Sikhs,  35-37,  63-64,  70-71,  86,  98, 
128,  142,  176,  205,  269,  276, 
335-336,  353,  403-404,  409, 411- 
412,417-419,  429-43 1 , 437,  440, 
442-443,  450,  456-459,  462,  467, 
471, 479-480,  764-767,  796;  half- 
Sikhs,  442;  industrious  quality  of, 
286-287 

Sikkim,  529-530,  610 
Singapore,  443 
Singh,  Bahadur,  306,  530 
Singh,  Braj  Raj,  355 
Singh,  Charan,  (SWJN/SS/25/p.  153), 
371,  374 
Singh,  D.R,  611 

Singh,  Darbara,  (SWJN/SS/46/p.  24), 
468 

Singh,  Dinesh,  71 1-712, 753,  777-780, 
782 

Singh,  Fateh,  402,  404-406,  409-416, 
4 1 8-430,  433,  449-45 1 , 462,  467- 
468,  475,  743-747,  764-765 
Singh,  Gopal,  582 
Singh,  Gurbanta,  72,  87 
Singh,  Gurnam,  411,  413-425,  427- 
428,  468,  474-476 
Singh,  Hukam,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt  II/p. 
531),  442,  435 

Singh,  Indar  Jeet  Bahadur,  529,  778- 
779 

Singh,  Iqbal,  373 

Singh,  Jaipal,  (SWJN/SS/45/p.  225), 
517 


Singh,  Jaswant,  453,  612,  615,  717 
Singh,  Kamakhya  Narain,  388-390 
Singh,  Karan,  (SWJN/SS/10/p.  237), 
305 

Singh,  Karnail,  270 
Singh,  Kartar,  473,  487 
Singh,  Mohan,  454,  461 
Singh,  Raghunath,  (SWJN/SS/41/p. 
442),  397 

Singh,  Rajendra,  437 
Singh,  Rajinder,  487 
Singh,  Ram  Subhag,  (SWJN/SS/29/ 
p.  97),  713-714 
Singh,  Ranbir,  445-447 
Singh,  Rao  Birendra,  402,  481-486 
Singh,  Swaran,  (SWJN/SS/4/p.  41), 
550,  553,  745-746 

Singh,  Tara,  (SWJN/FS/4/p.  572),  35, 
37-38,  50,  63,  70,  72,  87,  401- 
405, 407-4 12,415,41 7-42 1 , 424- 
434, 445-446,  449, 451-452,  454- 
456,  464-466,  468-481,  740, 
743-744,  764-769,  796-797; 
interview  to  a  Pakistani 
newspaper,  38,  469,  766 
Singh,  Teja,  (SWJN/SS/8/p.  197), 
466,  767,  769 

Singh,  Ujjal,  (SWJN/SS/8/p.  197), 
466,  767,  769 
Singh,  Vibhuti  Narain,  280 
Singh,  Yadavendra,  (SWJN/SS/3/p. 
263),  432,  434,  464,  471,  473, 
475 

Singhania,  Padampat,  344 
Sinha,  M.P.,  497 

Sircar,  Nilratan,  564;  Centenary 
Celebrations,  564 
Sirpur  Mills,  515 
Sisganj  Gurdwara  (Delhi),  424 
Socialist  Alliance,  766 
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Soraon  (Allahabad),  497 
Sorbonne  University,  293 
South  Africa,  596,  641,  752,  795 
South  Korea,  657 
Southern  Zonal  Council,  473 
Spanish  language,  297 
Special  Police  Establishment,  5 1 5 
Sri  Lanka,  see  Ceylon 
Srimagal  &  Company,  731 
Sriramulu,  Potti,  (SWJN/SS/20/p. 
235),  438-439 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  (London),  766 
Stalin,  Joseph,  (SWJN/FS/2/p.  397), 
795 

Stanleyville,  31,  293,  707,  788 
States  Reorganisation  Commission, 
417,  438,  443,  458 
Stevenson,  Adlai,  614,  684 
“Story  of  Kashmir,  The,”  391 
Subbarayan,  P,  (SWJN/FS/8/p.  359), 
218,  533,  549,  588,  749-750 
Subramaniam,  C.,  (SWJN/SS/17/p. 

350),  335,  350-351,  426,  567 
Sukarno,  296,  791 

Sukhadia,  Mohanlal,  (SWJN/SS/37/p. 
346),  379 

Sultan,  Maimoona,  (SWJN/SS/44/p. 

670),  528 
Sumatra,  240 
Sundarlal,  688 

Supreme  Court  of  India,  514-515, 
559,  803 

Surya  Dev,  Yogiraj,  37,  63,  70,  407- 
408,  428,  431,  433,  476 
Swadeshi  Cotton  Mills  Co.  Ltd,  345 
Swatantra  Party,  129,  142,  144,  147, 
254,  256-258,  278;  financial  help 
from  the  Tatas  to,  278 
Sweden,  257,  335,  585,  682,  707 
Switzerland,  659,  737;  Embassy  of 


India  in,  737 
Sydney,  700 
Syria,  309,  721 

Tabatabai,  Ali  Haider,  1 57 
Tagore,  P.N.,  520,  774-775 
Tagore,  Rabindranath,  24,  258; 

Centenary  of,  24,  258,  338,  570 
Tajik  language,  302 
Tajikistan,  301-302 
Talbot,  Phillips,  658 
Tamil  language,  58,  76,  90,  191,  198, 
205,  232,  302,  439,  731-732,  761 
Tamil  Nadu,  213-214,  219,  221,  223- 
224,  226,  228,  337,  371;  see  also 
Madras  State 
Tandon,  B.R.,  557 

Tandon,  Purushottamdas,  (SWJN/FS/ 
1/p.  127),  383-384 
Tanganyika,  34,  616,  641,  711,  777, 
780 

Tank,  Kurt,  115,  609 

Tankha,  S.S.N.,  (SWJN/SS/39/p. 

835),  717 
Tanzania,  6 1 6 
Tariq,  A.M.,  501 

Tashkent,  301,  302,  452;  Tashkent 
State  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies, 
302,  569 

Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental 
Research,  583 

Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Company  Ltd,  570 
Tata,  J.R.D.,  (SWJN/FS/1 1/p.  393), 
278 

Tel  Aviv,  786 

Telco  Ltd,  5 1 5 

Telugu  language,  58,  76,  90 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  660 

Tesemma,  Getahoun,  655 

Thacker,  M.S.,  (SWJN/SS/29/p.  141), 
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584,  567 

Thailand,  19,  61,  68 
Thakur,  Karpuri,  388 
Thalca  Agencies  Pvt.  Ltd,  345 
Theni,  213 

Thiagarajan,  see  Chettiar,  Thiagarajan 
Third  Five  Year  Plan,  1,  4,  6,  8,  14, 
23,  25,  102,  106,  109,  125,  128, 
139,  141,  169-170,  178-179,  188, 
196,  209,  216,  224,  242,  247, 
256, 283,  3 16,  3 1 8, 320-322, 326, 
329,  331,  367,  407,  416,  429, 
510,  512,  522,  530,  662,  666; 
Draft  Outline  of,  1,  281-282; 
Report  on,  14,  21-22,  206;  see 
also  Five  Year  Plans 
Tibet,  61,  68;  India’s  border  with, 
302,  597,  599;  refugees  from,  378 
Tilak,  Bal  Gangadhar,  (SWJN/SS/39/ 
p.  4),  760;  Tilak  Trust  (London), 
760 

Times  of  India ,  The,  432 
Times ,  The,  464,  789 
Tito,  Josip  Broz,  (SWJN/SS/22/p. 
414),  290-291,  625,  632,  651- 
652,  697-698,  766,  791,  793 
Tobago,  714,  738;  see  also  Trinidad 
Tokyo,  582,  725 
Travancore,  575,  765 
Trinidad,  530,  714,  738-739;  see  also 
West  Indies 

Trinity  College  (Cambridge),  713 
Tripathi,  Kamlapati,  (SWJN/SS/47/p. 

194),  496 
Trombay,  22 
Trotskyism,  368 
Troyer,  Anthony,  569-570 
Tshombe,  Moise,  31-32,  293,  702- 
703,  706-710,  788-789 
Tuanku  Syed  Harun  Putra  ibni 


Almarhum  Syed  Hassan 
Jamalullail,  654 

Tunisia,  292-293,  585,  596-597,  640 

Tunnard,  Bridget,  723 

Turfan,  240 

Turkish  language,  302 

Turton,  Robin  H.,  534 

Tyabji,  B.F.H.B.,  (SWJN/SS/8/p. 

352),  518,  558,  709,  711 
Tyagi,  Mahavir,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.  211), 
8,  306,  441,  445,  530,  762,  769- 
770 

Uganda,  777,  781 

UK  [United  Kingdom],  9,  18,  20,  31- 
32,  34,  43,  45,  146,  148,  154, 
188,  215,  233,  242,  255,  257, 
281, 295,  303, 380, 400,  505-506, 
530,  534-535,  559,  569,  584-585, 
597,  602,  608,  610,  612,  616, 
6 1 9-620,  622,  669,  679, 68 1 , 690, 
704-706,  708-709,  718-719,  723, 
748,  755,  758,  760,  780,  782, 
788-789,  797-798;  House  of 
Commons,  760;  Ministry  of 
Labour,  737;  National  Health 
Service  scheme,  559;  Indian  High 
Commission  in,  380,  401,  523, 
701,  719,  738;  attitude  to  fasts 
and  hunger-strikes  in  India,  419; 
see  also  England 
Ulbricht,  Walter,  698 
Ulda  (Allahabad),  185 
UN  [United  Nations],  31-35,  44,  47, 
253,  290,  293,  295,  297,  309, 
532,  535,  586,  596,  611,614-616, 
628, 638, 641, 652-653, 655, 671- 
672,  682-684,  686-687,  706-708, 
710,  722, 737,  756-757, 782,  788- 
789,  792,  800-801;  Charter  of, 
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646,  800-801;  Secretariat,  800- 
801;  appointment  of  a  new 
Secretary-General,  309, 674, 677, 
683-687,  787,  799,  801;  General 
Assembly,  35, 586, 630, 644, 674, 
677,  683-684,  687-688,  691-692, 
703,  737,  756,  799-801;  Security 
Council,  31,  638,  706,  799-801; 
Trusteeship  Council,  782; 
Permanent  Mission  of  India  to, 
800 

UNESCO  [United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization],  680; 
Constitution  of,  539 
UNICEF  [United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund],  722 

United  Arab  League,  292 
United  Arab  Republic,  292,  309,  523, 
585,  721;  Embassy  in  India,  787 
United  Nations  Commission  for  India 
and  Pakistan,  598 

United  Provinces  Provincial  Congress 
Committee,  123,  340 
University  Grants  Commission,  23, 
360,  364,  567;  Seminar  on 
National  Integration,  358-359 
University  of  Trinidad,  Chair  of  Indian 
Culture  and  Civilization  at,  738 
UP  Chamber  of  Commerce,  344 
UP  Cotton  Textile  Millowners’ 
Association,  344 

Upper  India  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
344 

Urdu,  58, 156-157, 162,  172, 191, 198, 
302,  392,  403,  441;  Urdu  script, 
78,  92,  441 

US  /  USA  [United  States  of  America], 
20,  30,  32,  41,  43-44,  46,  50, 
105,  111,  114-115,  134,  148,  160, 


188, 215, 242, 250, 254-255, 257, 
284, 295, 298-300,  303,  308, 443, 
478,  481,  523,  530,  532,  535, 
552,  567-569,  584-586,  602, 
606-610,612,614,616-619,  621- 
623, 628, 634,  641, 644, 646-648, 
653-654,  656-658,  661,  667, 
670-672,  680-681,  683-684,  686- 
688, 691,  704,  708,  713-715,  719, 
727,  736,  738,  748-749,  787,  790- 
793,  796,  798-801;  US  Congress, 
661;  State  Department  of,  298, 
624,  697;  Atomic  Energy 

Commission  of,  660;  Peace 
Corps,  50,  656;  American  Press, 
41,  800;  Indian  Embassy  in 
Washington,  697,  775 

USSR  [Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics],  20-21,  29,  41-42,  45- 
46,  49,  62,70,  105,  111,  114-115, 
1 34,  144,  146,  148,  155,  160, 
215, 242, 250,  284, 289, 295-296, 
298-299,  302-303,  308,  535, 
568-569,  584-586,  594-595,  603, 
605-606,  608,  610,  614,  617,  619, 
622, 628,  634, 639,  641, 646-649, 
651, 653-654, 662, 666, 670, 683- 
686, 694,  698-699,  704, 748,  784, 
787,  791-793,  796,  799-801; 
Twenty  Year  Plan,  670;  Soviet 
radio  network,  665;  Troika 
proposals  for  posts  of  UN 
Secretary-General  and  IAEA 
Director-General ,  674,  677,  684- 
685,  687,  801;  Indian  Embassy 
in  Moscow,  40 

Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee, 
124,  138,  164,  167,  306,  340, 
343,  488-490,  492,  495,  498; 
Congress  Parliamentary  Board, 
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795;  Congress  Election  Fund, 
341, 344-345, 795;  see  also  United 
Provinces  Provincial  Congress 
Committee 

Uttar  Pradesh,  21,75,  89,  99,  101, 
104-106,  108,  111-113,  118,  121, 
123-124,  126-127,  132,  140-141, 
147,  166,  169,  173,  177,  181, 
191,  198,  213,  235,  269,  276, 
284, 286-287,  306,  319, 366, 371  - 
376,  441,  489,  491,  764,  802; 
Legislative  Assembly,  371,  497; 
Antarim  Zila  Parishads,  99,  106, 
371 

Uzbek  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  301 
Uzbekistan,  357 

Vajpayee,  Atal  Bihari,  (SWJN/SS/41/ 
p.  641),  447,  503-507 
Varanasi,  see  Banaras 
Varma,  Jai  Ram,  490-491 
Vedas,  59,  67,  75,  90;  Vedic  age,  131, 
144,  251 

Vellodi,  M.K.,  (SWJN/SS/2/p.  55), 
523,  737-738 
Victoria  (Australia),  756 
Vidarbha,  440 

Vidyalankar,  Jay  Chandra,  366 
Vidyarthi  Sangh,  373 
Vidyarthi,  Ganesh  Shankar,  123,  138, 
163-164,  166-168,  340-341 
Vienna,  565,  584-585,  591,  689 
Vietnam,  626,  629;  see  also  North 
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The  precise  nature  of  the  Chinese  claim  to  Indian  territory  has  not  been  stated  by  Chinese 
authorities  and  is  not  known  to  the  Government  of  India.  In  the  Chinese  maps  some  parts  of 
Indian  territory  have  been  incorrectly  shown  as  part  of  China.  These  areas  are  roughly  indi¬ 
cated  by  slanting  lines  V / / A  in  this  map  and  the  southern  border  of  these  areas  as  they 
appear  in  Chinese  maps  has  been  roughly  shown  by  a  broken  line  “  -  r  -  — 

2.  The  places  on  the  traditional  international  border  where  disputes  have  arisen  have  also  been 
roughly  marked  in  the  map.  So  is  the  road  built  by  China  across  Aksai  Chin  in  Ladakh  in  North- 
West  India. 
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Some  vignettes  from  this  volume: 

On  Bhupesh  Gupta  of  the  CPI,  Nehru 
remarked  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  on  28  August 
1961:  “I  am  really  surprised  at  the  hon. 
Member’s,  what  shall  I  say,  paucity  of 
something,  which  I  thought  he  possessed 
in  a  considerable  measure,  that  is, 
intelligence.” 

On  29  July  1961,  the  Speaker  remarked  in 
the  Lok  Sabha  that  Tara  Singh  “goes  on 
hunger  strike  to  improve  his  health.”  Nehru 
concurred:  “You  are  completely  right,  Sir. . . 
He  must  have  learnt  the  art  of  getting  better 
after  a  hunger  strike !  ” 

On  29  August  1961,  Nehru  passed  on  a 
rumour  to  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  that  Tara 
Singh  had  been  ingesting  glucose  during  his 
fast. 

“The  question  that  I  ask  right  at  the 
beginning  is  why  there  is  no  woman  among 
the  presidents  of  the  Zila  Parishad.  There  are 
plenty  of  women  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  it  is 
essential  that  they  participate  in  this  task.” 
(On  24  September) 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Kanpur  on 

24  September:  “For  me,  there  is  always  a 
campaign,  no  matter  when  or  where  I  go.  I 
always  say  the  same  things,  whether  there  is 
an  election  or  not,  because  there  are  great 
tasks  before  us,  in  India  and  the  world.” 

To  a  Kanpur  student  audience  on 

25  September,  “you  do  not  need  training  or 
experience  to  join  politics.  All  you  need  is  a 
capacity  to  make  a  noise.  That  is  not  a  very 
good  thing  for  a  nation  which  wishes  to 
progress.” 

Nehru’s  stated  reason  for  not  inviting  Rajan 
Nehru  to  the  National  Integration 
Conference:  “there  is  just  no  room  left  in  the 
hall  where  we  are  meeting.” 

Advocating  a  total  ban  on  nuclear  tests, 
Nehru  said  at  his  press  conference:  “The 
idea  has  been  strongly  expressed  by 
Bertrand  Russell  who  has  been  imprisoned 
for  it;  I  rather  envy  him.” 
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